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PREFACE. 


Tt  is  now  nearly  a  twelvemonth  .since  tlie  juithor,  in  ronvorsation  with  a 
literary  friend  in  Boston,  found  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  ek'*j^ant  arcom- 
plishuient  which  a  knowledge  of  public  men,  csjKciully  those  of  our  own 
time,  adds  to  the  general  educutiou  of  the  individual,  male  or  female ;  and  the 
assertion  was  then  made  (the  truth  of  which  readers  may  test,  if  they  plca^jc) 
that  of  all  persons,  considered  to  be  educated  and  generally  intelligent^  in 
this  country,  who  baTe  not  themaelTea  been  in  public  life,  there  is  not  one  in 
ten  who  knows  the  <^ce,  politics,  and  general  characteristics  of  any  consid- 
erabl(>  number  of  the  men  officially  making,  interpreting,  and  executing  the 
people's  laws. 

Agrceincr  that  there  was  then  no  ptiblishcd  work  accessible  to  the 
maijses,  from  which  such  information  could  readily  be  derived,  it  was  pro- 
jected that  the  author  should  endeavor  to  produce  one  at  the  earliest  day 
possible;  and  such  was  the  origin  ot  what,  with  many  misgivings,  he  now 
offers  the  public  in  this  volume. 

It  was  the  original  plan  of  tiie  work  to  allow  to  each  subject  not  exceed- 
ing  two  pages,  including  portrait,  and  to  bring  each,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  that  limit;  but  a  change  of  that  plan  was  very  soon  found  to  be  impcra-« 
tively  necessary,  since  the  data  obtainable  for  many  of  the  biographies  would 
require  but  a  half  pa<^e  or  less,  while  in  other  instances  many  pages  could  be 
easily  and  profitably  filled. 

The  author  is  under  many  obligations  for  the  favor  and  uniform  cour- 
teay  with  which  his  numeroua  applications  for  infonnation,  made  to  the 
honorable  gentlemen  whose  lives  are  the  subjects  of  this  series,  have  been 
met;  and  he  begs  to  express  the  hope  that  all  who  ahall  beomne  tilieir 
successors  in  office  may  equally  asdst  him,  or  those  who  shall  follow  him  in 
future  succesdve  series,  that  there  may  be  a  continuous  line  of  illustrations 
and  brief  biographies,  preserving  to  the  world,  in  similar  form,  the  pfrmnnel 
of  our  government,  because  of  their  great  value  not  only  to  contemporaries 
but  to  posterity. 

His  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  the  Press  throughout  the  country, 
ptrtleularly  the  leading  journals  of  New  York  and  Boston,  from  whose  Issues 
•ad  ffles  he  has  been  kindly  peimitted  to  make  many  valuable  extracts. 

He  deinres  further  to  say  that  his  interest  in  the  character  and  hnport- 
aaoe  of  the  work,  since  its  inception,  has  increased  alike  with  its  burdens 
nd  complications;  and  extensive  as  it  now  is  in  its  outlinesy  he  cherishes 
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the  hope  that  it  may  be  quite  as  far>reaching  in  ita  influence  upon  our  pco' 
pie,  eapedally  studenta  and  those  ambitious  of  being  generally  well-infonned, 
to  induce  them  to  properly  estimate  the  desirability  of  an  early  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  governmental  albira— -aiCquiriDg  such  education,  it  may  be,  by 
that  careful  perusal  of  this  scries  and  its  successors,  which  nhall  make  the 
faces  and  U*adiug  characteristics  of  the  public  men  of  our  country  almost  as 
familiar  to  them  as  those  of  the  memlxrs  of  their  more  immediate  liousdiold. 
For,  recalling  that  truthful  remark  of  the  scientist,  that  "  he  who  thorougiily 
imdcrstands  the  uomenclature  of  a  science,  undcrb-tands  that  science/'  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  it  may  veil  be  affinned  that  he  who  knows  the  names, 
location,  and  political  character  of  those  officers  who  are  the  factors  and 
ezponenta  of  %  goverament,  understands  that  government  in  most  of  ita 
relations  and  bearings. 

Few  of  our  readers,  probably,  can  fully  appreciate  the  almost  insupera- 
ble difru-nUies  of  the  undertakinij  to  collect  tlie  data  for  the  l»ioirraphics  and 
the  photograjths  for  the  portraits  of  several  hundred  olHeials,  distributed 
over  an  extent  of  territory  embraciug  the  entire  country;  and  fewer,  still, 
will  at  once  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  labor,  on  the  part  of  both 
publisher  and  author,  necessaiy  to  anange  and  present  such  materials, 
involving  ao  many  disconnected  facts  and  the  work  of  so  many  different 
artista,  in  one  volume,  at  a  odst  which  shall  bring  its  selling  price  down  to 
the  limit  of  four  or  five  dollars — this  be  ing  t  egardcd  9^  dttHtsratum  of  a 
book  intended  for  all  readers.  It  is  w  ith  reference  to  these  many  obstacles 
and  perplexities,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  liis  own  imperfect  work,  that 
the  author  now  besiK-aks  for  this  result  of  his  clTorts  that  lenient  judgment 
which  an  intelli<^ent  and  generous  public  may  accord. 

F.  C.  H. 
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JAMES  A.  GARFIELD, 


.UIBS  ABRAH  GARFIELD  is  of  Pnritea  aaoestiy,  a  worthy  i«pro* 
sentative  of  our  country^s  noblest  stock.  His  linesge  can  be  traced 
to  Edward  Garfield,  wlio  was  in  tlie  jiicked  company  brought  by 
Governor  Winthrop  to  Boston  Harbor,  and  in  1635  was  one  of  the  one  hun- 
dred nnd  six  ])ro]mVt')rs  of  Watcrtown,  a  pleasant  sulnirbnn  village  of  the 
New  England  nietrujxjlis,  where  for  several  generations  liis  ancestors  lived. 
Sotonion.  tlie  grandfatlier  of  James  Abram,  was  the  sixth  in  the  line  of  heroic 
men  who  figured  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  in  the  fight  at  Conconl  Bridge.  IIo 
moved  into  New  York  State,  then  a  wilderness,  as  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  the  town  of  Worcester.  In  his  humble  dwelling,  Abeam,  the  father  of  the 
present  President,  was  bom  Dec.,  1799. 

He  manicd  Eliza  Ballou,  of  ITngueuot  descent,  a  woman  of  rare  char- 
acter, whose  family  name  is  widely  known  in  the  religious  and  literary 
world.  She  early  lost  her  father,  and  the  family  removed  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  New  York,  where  she  became  the  i)laymate  of  Abram;  and  when 
her  brotlier  .James,  after  whom  General  Garfield  was  named,  took  the  family, 
inclucling  Eliza,,  to  Oliio,  Abram's  heart  went  with  her.  A  few  years  later, 
the  young  lover  closed  his  apprenticeship  with  a  Kr.  Stone,  and  fowid  his 
way  thither,  whoe  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  made  her  his  bride.  James  A. 
Garfield,  the  youngest  of  four  children,  was  bom  at  Orange,  fifteen  miles 
ftom  Mentor,  th^  only  a  "clearing,"  on  Nov.  19,  1881. 

When  James  was  only  eighteen  months  old,  his  father,  in  the  effort  to 
extinguish  a  forest  fire  near  his  home.  l)ecamo  overheated,  and  was  taken 
violently  ill.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  medical  pretender,  which  hastened 
his  death. 

Before  he  expired  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Eliza,  I  have  brought  you  four 
saplings  in  these  woods;  take  care  of  them.**  The  trae  mother  fulfilled 
well  her  trust.  She  sold  a  part  of  the  lot,  and  entered  bravely  upon  the 
life  struggle.  A  comer  of  the  remaining  land  was  given  for  a  school-house, 
that  she  might  secure  instruction  for  her  children.  Wlicn  three  years  of 
age,  James,  at  his  earnest  request,  was  carried  by  his  sister,  along  the  rade 
path,  to  school;  and  at  the  close  f)f  the  first  term,  he  received  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  for  being  tlie  best  render  in  his  class.  "Wlien  old  enough 
to  help  by  his  labors  in  the  su])port  of  the  family,  he  si'ized  every  o]>por- 
tunity  which  offered;  and  a  mere  boy,  swung  the  axe,  chopping  cord-wood. 
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foUowed  the  mowers  in  the  hayfleld,  or  **lmmed  black  salts  from  charred 
logs.   During  all  these  years  of  premature  toil  he  pursued  his  studies^  and 

rend  tl)c  few  books  wliich  he  could  borrow,  by  the  fire-light  and  dim  candle. 
In  this  forest  life  we  have  the  key-note  to  the  hannonious  deve  lopment  of 
character  in  all  his  snbsctjucnt  career, — devotion  to  education,  self-saerilieing 
love  for  home,  and  fidelity  to  obligations  everywhere,  with  a  tender  mother's 
influence  felt  through  all  his  steady  ])rogres8  in  manliest  life.  Stories  of 
the  sen,  tlic  lakes,  and  the  great  rivers,  hud  awakened  in  liis  heart  the 
dcdre  to  be  a  nflor;  and  ho  one  day  started  for  Cleveland,  Ohio,  not  far 
away,  to  go  before  the  mast,'^  upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Eric.  But  encoun- 
teiing  at  the  outset  a  drunken,  profane  captain  and  crew,  he  was  disgusted, 
and  wandered  about  the  town  thinking  on  the  condition  of  affairs,  when  he 
unexpectedly  met  a  cousin  wlio  worked  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  was  induced 
by  liini  to  becrin  on  the  tow-patli,  in  the  humble  position  of  a  driver. 

This  new  e.\|)erience  was  of  great  practical  iitility  to  him  in  the  army, 
doviljtless  enabling  him  to  save  his  connnand,  in  steiring  a  supi»ly  boat 
when  no  other  hand  would  undertake  the  jKrilous  enterprise.  Nece.ssiirily 
often  in  the  water,  chiUed  and  weary,  he  was  sdzed  with  the  tw&t  and 
ague,  but  continued  his  work  without  complaining  till  one  day  while  fasten- 
i^  tho  lino  to  the  stem  of  the  boot,  he  fell  into  the  canal.  Seldng  the 
rope  it  slipped  from  it^  coil,  and  he  being  unable  to  swim,  hi-;  life  was  in 
danger;  but  the  thought  that  God  intended  to  pave  him,  .stimulated  his 
courage;  the  rope  cauglit,  and  he  was  drawn  on  deck.  The  shoek  increased 
the  fever,  and,  compelled  to  leave,  he  .'started  homeward  afoot,  when  he 
should  have  been  tenderly  mirsid  in  bed.  lie  reached  his  humble  abo<lc, 
to  lie  there  for  months  in  the  grasp  of  disease  which,  but  for  that  fine 
inherited  and  carefully  guarded  constitution,  for  which  he  has  eror  been 
preeminent,  would  have  been  fatal.  During  his  convalescence  he  had  time 
for  much  sober  reflection,  which  was  well  improved  in  deciding  his  life- 
plan. 

Alwxit  this  time,  he  consulted  a  physician  concerning  his  physical 
adapt^ition  to  a  cotirsc  of  study,  who  told  him  that  his  brain  and  constitu- 
tion would  "bear  herculean  ciIort«;  not  to  be  afruid  of  hoid  work,  and  ho 
would  make  m:u-k." 

President  Garfield,  while  still  a  boy  in  years,  was  a  man  iu  brain  and 
eloquence.  An  old  friend  describes  him  as  maldng  a  fervid  and  masteriy 
speech  when  about  twenty  years  old.  "He  was  tall  and  thin;  pale,  and 
rather  dolicate*looking;  his  hair,  long,  straight,  and  yellow,  combed  back 
smoothly,  after  tho  manner  of  the  youth  of  his  time.  He  had  a  slight 
stoop — a  habit  which  he  took  infinite  pains  to  correct.  He  was  cool,  pas- 
sionless in  'statement,  nggressive  with  facts,  modest  in  opinions." 

Of  Ills  rf  ligious  life,  Dr.  Krret,  who  deliviTcd  his  funeral  oration  at 
Clcvel.and,  said  that  "younir  CiirHcld  after  li-^teniiig  to  a  series  of  earnest 
discourses  wcut  to  the  preacher  and  opened  liis  heart  to  him  iu  the  follow- 
ing words: 
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sir,  I  httve  bean  Ustaning  to  yoor  preaehlng  night  after  night,  and  I  am  fUly  per^ 
euded  if  these  things  yon  say  are  true,  it  is  the  duty  and  hi;;hci«t  interest  <tf  every  man, 

especially  every  young  man,  to  accept  that  i-elifrion  and  seek  to  bo  a  man.  But,  really, 
I  don't  know  whether  this  thing  is  tnie  or  uut.  1  ctiu't  say  that  I  disbelieve  it,  but  I 
dare  not  say  that  I  fully  and  honestly  beltere.  If  I  wore  snre  that  it  were  trae^  I  would 
most  ^adly  i^ve  It  my  heart  and  Ufb. 

**8o,  after  a  long  talk,  flia  minister  preached  that  night  on  the  text: 
*What  u  truth  and  procecrlcd  to  show-  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
Tarious  and  conflicting  scientific  theories  and  diverse  opinions  in  the  world, 
there  was  one  assured  and  eternal  allianrc  for  every  soul  in  Christ  Jesus 
as  'the  way,  the  trutli,  and  the  life  ';  and  that  whatever  might  he  tlie  solution 
of  ten  thousand  insoluhle  mysteries,  at  the  end  of  all  things,  the  man  who 
loved  and  followed  Ilim  to-night  was  sjife,  if  safety  there  were  in  the 
mtlTene  of  God.  And  tiie  young.man  seized  upon  it,  after  due  reflection, 
and  coming  forward,  gave  hia  hand  to  the  minister,  in  pledge  of  his  accept- 
ance of  the  guidance  of  Christ  for  hia  life,  and^  turned  his  back  upon  the 
gins  of  the  world  forever." 

Toung  Garfield  joined  the  "Disciples,"  or  "Christians,"  also  ealled 
*' Campbellitos,'"  from  the  name  of  tlicir  founder,  a  reliirious  body  whose 
denominational  ufHnitics  are  more  nearly  like  those  of  the  Baj)tists  than 
any  other  evangelical  order.  His  l)aj)tism  occ  urrcd  on  ^larcli  4,  1S51,  just 
thirty  years  before  the  day  of  Ids  inauguration  as  Pre.sident. 

A  few  extracts  from  a  letter  written  in  1867  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Geauga  Seminary,  Ohio,  will  shed  light  upon  the  discipline  of  his  sickness, 
and  also,  in  this  record  of  his  transition  from  the  canal  to  the  entrance 
upon  a  singulariy  oonspicnoua  career,  g^ve  a  practical  lesson  for  all  aspiring 
young  Americans: 

It  n  "source  of  {Treat  plcnsnre  to  me  to  reonll  tlie  persons  and  scenes  connected 
with  the  beginning!!  of  ray  student  life.  In  the  winter  of  1648-9  I  was  at  my  niutbei's 
house  fai  Orange,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  snffiBring  fimn  a  three  months'  siege  of  fevw 
and  agne,  which  I  had  bran^t  from  the  Ohio  canal  the  preceding  snnuner*  Samuel  D. 
Bates,  now  a  distinj^jished  miuiftter  of  the  gospel  in  Marlon,  Ohio,  wns  that  winter 
teaching  the  district  school  near  my  mother's.  lie  had  attended  the  scininary  nt 
Chester,  and  urged  severnl  of  the  young  men  in  the  neighborhood  to  return  there  with 
hfm  In  the  spring.  Being  yet  too  111  to  return  to  my  plan  of  becoming  a  sailor  on  the 
lake,  I  rrsolvcd  to  attend  school  one  term  nnd  jmsfjiono  snillti^  ttnti!  autumn.  Accord- 
inply,  I  joined  two  other  younp:  men,  and,  with  the  nece>sary  provisions  for  l.vonrilinf^ 
ourselves,  we  reached  Chester  3Iarch  6,  1849,  nnd  rented  a  room  in  nn  unpainted  franio 
iMKiia.  ]>nring  the  following  winter  I  tanght  my  first  school,  in  the  spring  of  1860, 1 
commenced  the  Ptndy  of  Latin  and  finished  algebra  and  botany.  At  the  close  of  tlio 
sprJnjr  term  I  made  my  first  public  speech.  It  was  a  six  minutes'  oration  at  tlie  fmnual 
exhibition.  My  dian*-  shows  the  anxiety  and  solicitude  through  which  I  passed  in  its 
preparation  and  deliveiy.  During  ttie  itvnmar  Tacatlon  of  1860 1  woriced  at  the  cai^ 
pentez'e  trade  In  Cheater. 

An  elder  brother  of  his  father,  Abram,  still  living  in  Ohio,  generously 
and  nobly  assisted  him  in  the  strurrcrlc  for  an  edueation.  It  brings  no  blush 
to  the  eheck  of  sueh  a  man,  "Nature's  N(d)lfinan  "  not  only,  but  (lod's 
servant,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  poverty  and  humble  toil  of  his  early  life. 
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The  tame  jenr  that  the  Disciples  opened  their  Instttnte  «t  Hinon,  Ohio^ 
young  Gnriicld  enrolled  bis  name  among  the  students.  Of  Ins  journlcy  to 
Hiram  IVFr.  (TarficM  ^ve  an  interestins:  inridcnt,  Avhirli  reveals  one  of  those 
remarkable  e.\i)t'ri('iic<'s  roaehini^  forward  into  future  history.  Dr.  Bliss, 
the  physiciim  tirst  called  to  his  hide  thiity  years  hitcr,  is  referred  to  in  the 
story. 

He  said  that  when  he  was  a  youngster  and  started  for  the  college  at 
Hinm  he  had  just  #15— « ten  dollar  bill,  which  was  in  the  breast-pocket  of 
his  ooat,  and  the  other  Ave  was  in  his  tronsers  pocket.  He  was  footing  it 
the  road,  and,  as  the  day  was  hot,  took  off  his  coat  and  carried  it  on  his 

arm,  taking  good  care  to  feel  every  moment  or  two  for  the  pocket-book,  for 
the  hard-earned  %Vi  was  to  pay  his  entrance-fee  at  the  college.  After  a 
while  he  got  to  thinking  over  what  college  life  would  be  like,  and  forgot  all 
about  the  ])ockct-book  for  .some  time,  and  when  he  looked  again  found  it 
was  goiH'.  He  went  back  mournfully  along  the  road,  hunting  on  both  sides 
for  the  i)0(  ki't-book.  After  a  while  he  came  to  a  house  where  a  young  man 
was  leaning  over  the  gate,  and  who  asked  him  as  he  came  what  he  was  hunt- 
ing for.  ISx,  Oarfleld  explained  his  loss  and  described  the  property,  when 
the  young  man  handed  it  otot. 

Everything  at  the  college  was  new,  quickening,  and  ezpansiTe — adapted 
to  hLs  vigorous,  progressive  nature.  To  defray  current  expenses  he  served  aa 
janitor,  then  as  teaclier,  but  was  always  the  peer  of  any  in  tin-  ( l;is^os,  until 
lie  was  C'hospn  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  Among  the  moulding  intlucnces 
upon  Ills  character,  there  was  none  he  more  gratefully  acknowledged  than  the 
intimate  friendship  which  he  enjoyed  with  a  highly  and  widely-esteemed 
instructress,  Miss  A.  A.  Booth,  wsA  his  eulogy  of* her  at  her  death,  many  years 
afterwards,  will  be  noticed  in  another  place.  In  the  selection  of  an  eastern 
college  for  the  completion  of  his  classical  course,  Ur.  Garfield's  disciiminar 
tion  and  breadth  of  thought  were  displayed.  He  eouglit  a  new  and  wider 
circle  of  educational  discipline;  literary,  social,  and  religious.  And  the 
decisive  cnnsidcnition  in  the  choice  pecuring  the  genera!  re<idt  was  no  less 
characteristic.  Referring  to  the  replies  of  colle;je  jjrcsidents  to  his  enquiries, 
he  wrote  to  a  friend:  "They  are  all  l)rief  bu-iness  notes,  but  President 
Hopkins  of  Williams  College  concludes  with  the  following  sentence:  'If 
you  come  here,  we  sihaU  be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  for  you.*  This  sentence^ 
which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand,  has  settled  the 
matter  for  me.** 

In  a  class  of  about  forty,  he  took  the  first  rank  in  accurate  scholarship^ 
in  composition,  and  in  debate.  lie  entered  the  junior  class  in  the  autumn 
of  1854.  We  only  gnvo  a  few  glimpses  of  his  college  career,  which  was  with- 
out a  slain,  aiul  won  the  hiLrhest  praise  of  all  the  Faculty.  Keferring  to  his 
underlying  motive,  his  self-denying  thirst  for  knowledge,  ex-President  Hop- 
kins \NTote:  "  lie  was  not  ar/j Mo  college — he  cr/wc.  .  .  .  lie  came  with 
a  high  aim  and  pursued  it  steadily.  IIo  was  never  suspected  of  anything  low 
and  trickish;  and  hence,  in  part,  the  confidence  I  have  always  felt  in  his 
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int^rity.'*  AddB  Preaideiit  Cliadboonie:  *'  He  was  %  noVle  man  even  aa  a 
Btadent.  .  .  .  Theie  were  no  stories  to  be  told  of  him,  of  fauraiborcUiUk 
tSoa  to  bw,  neglect  of  work,  or  indulgence  in  stale  college  tricks.  These 

be  left  to  other  men.  .  .  .  Had  no  political  Iionor  come  to  him,  he 
would  have  been  a  power  for  good  in  the  world."  His  first  grand  impulse 
towards  anti-slavery  republicanism  was  evidently  given  by  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Goodrich  in  WlUiamstown,  in  1855,  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  stru^;^le.  At 
its  close  he  tlioughtfull}'  sjiid  to  a  student:  **Thia  b  all  new  to  me,  and  I 
am  going  to  know  all  about  it." 

Of  his  rcli^ous  chsracter,  Rev.  E.  N.  Kanly,  a  former  dssamate,  wrote 
in  connection  with  the  annual  holiday  called  *'  Mountain  Day,**  held  on  the 
Foorth  of  July,  jsptm.  the  summit  of  Oreylock,  twenty-siz  years  before  the 
shot  of  the  assassin  was  fired:  "  At  erening  there  was  a  goodly  gathering  of 
students  about  their  camp-fire,  when  Garfield,  the  recognized  leader,  taking 
a  copy  of  the  Xew  Tcstaiiieut  from  his  pocket,  said,  *  Boys,  I  am  accustomed 
to  read  a  chapter  with  my  absent  mother  every  nit,'ht;  shall  I  road  ahjud?' 
All  absenting,  he  read  to  ii.s  the  chapter  his  mother  was  then  reading  in 
Ohio,  and  called  on  a  classmate  to  pray."  We  have  not  met  with  a  manlier 
and  more  beautifttl  instance  of  loyalty  to  his  mother,  and  to  Qod.  Ha 
graduated  in  1850,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  dsss,  and  returned  to  the 
iiamiliar  scenes  id  Hiram,  whose  greatest  attraction  was  Miss  Lucretia 
Rudolph.  He  had  known  her  in  Chester,  before  the  family  removed  to 
Hiram  for  its  educational  opportunities;  was  engaged  in  1850,  and  married 
her  in  1858.  Her  fitness  in  mind  and  heart,  for  a  congenial  companion,  has 
received  the  recognitii)n  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Garfield,  after  his  graduation, 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Hiram  College,  and  later  called 
to  the  prc:<idency  of  the  institution.  Meanwhile,  his  lecturea  on  scientific, 
Uterary,  and  religious  subjects  were  very  po])ular;  and  his  victory  oror 
Professor  Denton,**  in  public  debate,  of  whose  infidelity  he  said,  am 
bound  to  cany  the  war  into  Carthage,  and  pursue  that  miseraUe  atheism  to 
its  hole,"  made  a  great  impression  in  all  that  region. 

From  a  letter  written  in  1857  to  a  young  teacher,  afterwards  President 
Hinsdale  of  Hiram  ColU'tie,  who  was  then  '"wrestling  with  his  own  life- 
question,"  we  quote  enough  to  reveal  the  great  heart  aiul  genius  of  the  man: 

Brother  mine,  it  is  not  a  question  to  be  diacus»ed  in  tlie  spirit  of  debate,  but  to  be 
thought  over  and  pmyad  over  as  a  question  'out  of  which  are  the  Imucs  of  life.'  Allow 
BM^  lb«B,  to  alt  baslda  yon  and  lo^  over  the  field  of  life  and  see  what  are  its  aapeela. 

Ian  not  one  of  thn«c  ^vho  achi^e  even'  one  to  undertake  the  work  of  a  h'liernl  educa- 
tion; indeed,  1  lx?heTC  that  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  sucli  advice  would  he  unwise. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  will  be  and  ought  to  be  intelligent  fanners  and  mechanics, 
and  in  many  nspeete  theee  pais  the  moat  independent  and  happy  llT«e.  But  God  haa 
endowed  some  of  his  children  with  desires  and  capabilities  for  a  more  extendwi  ficdd  of 
hibor  and  infltionco,  and  so  every  life  sbouM  bo  shape<l  nccordinp  to 'what  the  man 
hath.'  Tell  me,  Burke,  do  you  not  feel  a  spirit  stirring  within  you  that  longs  to  know^  to 
in,  md  io  dartf  to  hold  converse  with  the  great  world  of  thonght,  and  holds  before  yon 
SeaSS  high  and  noble  object  to  which  the  vifror  of  your  mind  and  the  strength  of  yODT 

sna  maj  be  gtveu?  Do  you  sot  have  koghigt  like  theee,  which  joa  breathe  to  ao  om^ 
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and  whleh  yon  feel  nrntt  be  heeded,  or  yon  will  pan  thitmi^  life  nnsatlifled  and  TCgrat> 

ful?  I  am  sure  yon  hnvc  them,  nn<l  they  will  forever  cling  round  your  heart  till  you 
obey  their  numtlate.  They  are  the  voice  of  that  nature  which  God  has  piven  yon,  and 
whichi  when  obeyed,  will  bless  you  and  your  fellow-men.  Suppose  you  could  not  begin 
yonr  stady  ngaln  till  after  yoor  minority.  It  wtU  not  be  too  late  then,  but  you  will  gain 
In  roany  resjiectf ;  yon  will  hove  more  maturity  of  mind  to  appreciate  whatever  you 
nay  stmly.  You  may  sny  you  will  l)o  trm  cild  to  begin  the  coxirso,  but  how  could  you 
better  spend  the  earlier  dnys  of  life?  We  should  not  measure  life  by  the  days  and 
momento  that  we  paw  on  earth. 

'  The  life  ia  measured  by  the  eoal's  ad\'anco; 
The  eniaisenicot  of  Its  powen ;  the  ezpaaded  Held 

Wlicrciii  It  rnn::f«,  till  It  btiriiti  and  u'lows* 

Willi  heav  enly  joy,  with  high  and  luMvciiIy  hope.' 

It  need  bo  no  discouragement  that  you  be  oMigeil  to  hew  your  own  way,  and  piqr 
your  own  charges.  You  can  go  to  school  two  terms  every  year,  and  pay  your  own  way. 
I  know  tliis,  for  I  did  so  whoL  teaolian'  wagea  were  much  lower  than  fhstj  are  now.  It 
la  a  great  truth  Hiat '  where  there  b  ft  will  there  Is  a  way.' 

In  his  morning  cliapd  lectoresi  he  gave  the  students  the  finest  fruits 

of  his  culture  under  Mark  Hopkins,  and  in  all  their  relations  with  Inm  there 
was  a  strength  of  personal  confidence  and  admiring  affection  as  beautiful  as 
it  was  rare.  ^Ir.  Garfield  was  al^^o  a  preacher;  h\-<  (leiiominalion  n><|uin*ng 
no  formal  license  for  that  vocation,  Avhich  he  lionond  during  tlie  period 
from  1850  to  18G1.  In  1858,  he  entered  as  a  student,  in  a  hnv  oftice  in 
Cleveland,  reading  the  text-books  at  home,  and  was  subsequentlv  admitted 
to  the  Bar.  In  1850  he  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate,  at  twenty-eight  years 
of  age— being  the  youngest  member  of  that  body.  During  the  session  he 
made  able  reports  on  completing  the  geolo|^cal  survey  of  the  State,  the 
cdiK  ation  of  the  neglected,  destitute,  and  pauper  children,  and  on  other 
subjects.  Jan.  24,  1859,  l»is  first  and  glowing  speech  in  the  State  Senate 
was  heard  on  the  hill  for  rnisintr  and  erpiipping  six  tlion^isnd  militia.  lie 
later  reported  a  bill  for  the  punishment  of  treason.  AhiiouL;li  thai  IcLfisla- 
tion  was  limited  in  its  scope  to  the  l)Oundaries  of  tlie  Slate,  we  .see  tlic 
'  young  senator's  mind  already  reaching  out  to  tlie  great  questions  of  national 
importance. 

Mr.  Garfield*B  irar  record  harmonizes  with  his  preceding  history,  and  is 
exceptionally  honorable  and  distinguished.  Returning  from  the  State  Senate 

to  Hiram,  he  took  a  practical  interest  in  the  successful  completion  of  the 
school  year  of  1860-61.  On  July  27,  of  the  hitter  year,  the  first  baffle  of 
Bull  R'.m  had  been  fou^rlit,  and  five  days  later  Odv.  Dennison  of  Ohio 
ofTeveil  Mr.  (larfield  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  a  rcLiinient.  On  account  of 
absence  from  lliram  the  communication  did  not  reaeli  him  till  August  7, 
when  he  replied  he  would  accept  "if  not  too  late,  and  if  the  colonel  Avas  a 
graduate  from  West  Point.**  To  a  friend  he  wrote  at  the  time :  **  Regarding 
my  life  as  {^ven  to  the  country,  I  am  only  anxious  to  make  as  much  of  it  as 
possible  before  the  mortgage  upon  it  is  foreclosed.**  A  company  of  studento 
exclusively  from  Hiram  College  was  enlisted  and  attached  to  the  Forty- 
flecond  Ohio  infantry,  and  this  was  the  regiment  which  Garfield  commanded. 
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On  the  16th  he  was  mustered  into  the  service  accordingly,  at  Columbus. 
After  a  few  days  at  Camp  Chaae,  he  was  detailed  to  xecndt  tiie  Fortj-aeeond 
regiment  of  Ohio  YolunteerBi  and  September  5th,  commimloned  colonel  with- 
out  hie  aoUcttatioB.  Afkerthe  properdrill,  Dec.  14th,  Gen.  BoeU,  command- 
ing the  department  of  Ohio,  oidered  the  regiment  to  Prcatonbui*g,  Ky.,  and 
on  the  ICtb,  Colonel  Garfield  reported  at  the  heaclqnnrtcrs  of  Gen.  Bucll  at 
Ixniisville.    After  some  explanations  with  a  map,  that  cold,  silent  officer 
said:  *'If  you  wore  in  command  of  the  sub-thpartincnt  of  Kentucky,  what 
wmild  vou  do?    Come  licrc  to-morrow  moniinij  at  9  o'clock  juid  tell  me." 
After  a  tilecpless  night  of  palient  study,  Col.  Garfield  was  on  time  at  Bueli's 
headquarters.   The  general  scanned  his  plans,  and  quietly  mode  them  the 
basis  of  special  order,  '*Ko.  85,  Army  of  the  Ohio,"  organizing  the  Eight- 
eenth Brigade,  comprising  four  re^ments  of  infantiy,  and  several  squadrona 
of  cavalry.   The  commander,  Col.  Garfield,  moved  up  the  Big  Sandy  Valley 
to  drive  out  the  enemy  there  under  Gen.  Ilumphrey  Marshall.    The  brilliant 
SOOOess  which  he  there  achieved,  in  its  effect  upon  depressed  feeling  at 
Washinflfton,  was  one  of  the  cheering  events  of  those  early  days  of  the 
Btruirgle.    Gen.  Buell  in  a  congratulatory  order  said  of  the  campaign,  that 
it  ''called  into  action  the  highest  qualities  of  a  soldier."    A  commi.ssion, 
dated  Washington,  Jan.  10, 1803,  made  the  brave  CoL  Qaifield  a  Brigadier- 
General  of  volunteers,  he  being  the  youngest  officer  bearing  the  title  in  the 
army;  tiius,  having  in  the  field  the  distinction  in  point  of  age,  which  he 
bore  in  the  legislative  halls.   With  Gen.  Sherman  before  Corinth,  sitting 
on  Court  Martials,  he  was  the  same  gifted  and  faithful  officer.    In  August 
he  was  compelled  to  return  home  on  "sick  leave,''  bis  illness  resulting 
jKirtly  from  hin  old  canal  fever.    After  serving  in  the  Court  of  Enquiry  in 
the  cjvse  of  Gen.  McDowell,  and  Court-Martial  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter, 
an  order  of  Jan.  14,  1803,  directed  him  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land under  Gen.  Rosecrans,  where  he  became  not  only  chidf  of  his  stafl^  but 
had  great  influence  over  his  commander. 

His  power  was  apparent  in  Chickamauga,  when,  after  Gten.  Rosecrans  had 
aubmittcd  the  question  of  an  advance  to  seventeen  generals,  all  of  whom 
opposed  it,  Ova*  Chufield,  in  a  masterly  pai)er,  reviewed  their  statements 
and  urged  the  onward  movement,  tbe  victorious  result  of  which  won  for 
him  a  Major-General's  commission,  and  the  heart  of  Gen.  Thomas.  Gen. 
Rosecrans,  in  his  official  report,  mentioned  with  special  cf)mmendation  his 
*' ability,  zeal,  and  devotion  to  duty;  .  .  .  his  po^cssion  of  the  energy  and 
instinct  of  a  great  commander.**  Of  five  men  who  were  sent  by  the  com- 
manding officer  through  a  region  In  which  the  enemy  lurked  on  every  hand, 
to  communicate  with  the  Union  forces  beyond,  the  brave  and  cautious 
Garfield  alone  escaped  with  his  life.  The  evening  before  he  encountered 
the  assassin  he  mentioned  this  incident  in  his  nrmy  adventures  as  one  of  his 
many  remarkable  delivernnces  from  threatened  death. 

"While  thus  advancing  in  his  military  career,  the  Union  men  of  (ho 
IKIneteentb  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  to  liis  great  surprise,  nominated 
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liim  for  CongiCflB.  After  oonsulting  his  oommancler,  and  other  Mends,  who 
felt  that  he  was  needed  in  Waahingtoo,  at  a  aaciiflce  of  imMpective  latuela 
and  of  luger  salary  aa  Ifajoar-General,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  close  of 
the  war,  he  accepted,  was  elected,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  opening  of  the 

Thirty-cightli  Congress. 

Tlu!  civil  war  not  only  changed  the  national  character,  but  the  life- 
work  and  destiny  of  many  of  tin;  actors  in  it.  Without  its  fearful  ordeal 
General  Garlield  might,  und  d()ul)tlc.s.s  would  have  riwn  to  eniinenee  in  the 
profcssiou  of  law,  and  also  in  the  political  world.  Whatever  may  have 
heen  his  usefohiess  and  greatness  in  tfane  of  peace,  his  militaiy  career  trans- 
ferred him  early  into  the  halls  of  Congress,  there  to  win  brilliant  victories 
in  debate  for  the  imperiled  Repablic;  to  become  one  of  the  new  order  of 
public  men,  bom  of  and  for  the  fresh  necessities  and  giaTB  interests  of  a 
terrible  struggle  and  its  vast  issues  for  the  future.  Upon  his  entry  into 
the  national  cmnu  ils  ho  was  very  properly  put  upon  the  3Iilitary  Connnit- 
tec,  wliicli,  at  that  crisis  of  the  eonllict,  outranked  all  otiiers  in  importance. 
The  first  great  questiou  confronted  by  liim  was,  "What  shall  be  done  to  fill 
up  the  army  T' 

The  answer  of  the  Committee,  in  his  absence,  Jan.  6,  1864,  was,  by 
payment  ct  boontles** — a  measure  popular  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
When  the  Tote  of  the  House  was  taken  it  stood  two  hundred  and  twelve 

"yeas,"  to  Ueo  "iw^" — Oaificld,  and  Grinnell  of  Iowa.  The  brief  speech 
defending  his  course  which  followed  do-d  with  these  words:  "I  am 
sorry  to  sec  in  this  re<;ohition  the  indication  of  a  timid  and  vacillating 
course.  It  is  imwortliy  the  dignity  of  our  (Jovernment  and  our  army  to 
use  the  conscription  aet  as  a  scarecrow,  and  tlie  bounty  system  as  a  bait,  to 
alternately  scare  and  coax  men  into  the  army.  Let  us  give  liberal  bounties  ^ 
to  vetenn  soldiers  who  may  reSnUst,  and  for  raw  recruits  use  the  draff 
It  was  stated  that  Secretary  Chase,  while  approving  the  principles  advo- 
cated, wrote  a  private  note  admonishing  tlw  young  legislator  of  the  risk 
assumed  in  opposing  his  whole  party.  A  little  later,  the  war-crisis 
vindicated  the  minority  of  two.  The  President  went  personally  to  the 
Committee,' whirh  was  an  unusual  step,  to  urge  his  j^lea  for  the  draft.  The 
bill  cmhodying  ^Ir.  Lincoln's  views  was  drawn ;  after  debate  and  modifica- 
tions, .Tune  21st  Mr.  Garfield  made  his  tlrst  great  speech  in  Congress, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  that  ever  fell  from  hiii  lips.  The  ojjening  senten- 
ces were:  "Mr.  Spcakcw  It  has  never  been  my  policy  to  conceal  a  truth 
nurdy  because  it  is  unpleasant  It  may  be  ^ell  to  smile  in  the  face  of  dan- 
ger, but  it  is  neither  well  nor  wise  to  let  danger  approach  unchallenged  and 
unannonnoed.  A  bravo  nation,  Hke  a  brave  man,  desires  to  sec  and  measure 
the  perils  that  threaten  it."  Never  did  his  lofty  character  and  morsd  cotir- 
nge  more  clearly  a]>pear.  Tlie  bill  in  the  form  Mr.  Garfield  desired,  and 
larLfcly  through  his  re  olntr-  and  fearless  cr)urse.  passed,  .securing  for  tho 
country  the  "victory  and  cixlurin^^  p<'ace whirh  the  orator  predicted. 

The  neart;  and  still  more  extended  speech  was  u^wu  the  "Seizure  and 
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confiac.ition  of  relx'l  property"  (Jan.  28,  1864),  which  the  Hon,  Henry- 
Winter  Davis  called  "the  speech  of  the  session."  On  every  important 
measure  Mr.  Garfield  was  heard,  and  with  that  respectful  attention  which 
oonfldence  in  the  depth  and  dncerity  of  his  convictions  and  eloquence 
deserved. 

In  tiie  Thirty-ninth  jOongress,  in  aocofdanoe  with  hii  known  pfeferenee, 

he  was  transferred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  because  lie  saw 
there  the  field  of  greater  usefulness,  with  its  >'ital  and  complicated  fiscal 
questions  pressin:^  upon  the  country's  new  life  succeeding  its  threatened 
death.  On  the  '*Pul)lic  Debt,"  tlie  *'Tariff,"  "Specie  Payment,"  the  "Cur- 
rency,*' and  kindred  subjects,  his  voice  gave  no  unc;ertain  sound  for  honest 
money,  and  an  honest  government  in  all  its  relations  to  the  people. 

Hit  speechea^  it  was  well  said  by  a  friend,  can  be  grouped  largely 
aioond  questions  to  which  General  Garfield  referred  in  1808,  when  entering 
upon  »  discnseion  of  the  Currency  question.  He  instinctively  recoiled  from 
the  conflicts  of  mere  feding  bet\v(  t>n  tlm  North  and  South;  and,  when 
the  sword  w:is  sheathed,  could  only  be  diverted  from  the  interests  of  peace 
by  some  imperative  demand  for  debate.   His  words  were: 

I  am  fiwarc  thnt  finaacial  sulijects  arc  dull  nni  onlnritin?  in  compririson  with  tliose 
heroic  themes  which  havo  absorboj  the  attention  of  Conirre<s  f  »r  tlio  last  five  years.  To 
turn  from  the  comideration  of  anuies  and  navies,  victuriu^  and  defeats,  to  tlio  array  of 
fignns  which  exhlUts  the  debt,  expenditiue^  taxatloa,  and  Industry  of  the  naUon,  rs- 

qnires  no  little  courage  and  sclf-dcni.'i! ;  !  ut  to  these  questions  we  must  come,  nn'l  to  their 
iiolntion  Congrco^,  ixiliricol  parties,  and  all  tbougUtfal  citizens  most  ^ve  Uieir  hesteil'orts 

for  niJuiy  years  to  cuiue. 

Again,  several  years  later,  he  said: 

The  man  who  wants  to  serve  his  country  ninct  put  him«olf  in  flip  line  of  the  lending 
thought,  and  that  is  the  restoration  of  bu>iiae.s.s,  trade,  commerce,  industry'',  science, 
polltica]  eeonomy,  hard  money,  and  honest  pa\nn«nt  of  all  obligations;  and  the  man 
trlio  can  u>ld  imythJng  tab  Iho  directioa  of  the  aooompUihment  of  say  of  thsM  parpoMS 
is  a  pnblifl  benafiwtor. 

Hr.  Garfield^s  sagacity  and  fearless  honesty  were  seen  in  his  gpeech  on 
Civil  Service,  March  14,  1870;  the  substance  of  which,  with  the  results  of 
further  thought  upon  this  vitiil  subject,  was  clearly  stated  in  an  artirle  con- 
tributed by  hiui  to  the  Atluutic  Monthly  oi  July,  1879,  entitled,  "Compress 
and  the  Executive,"  and  which  now  have  a  special  wj^niticauce  and  interest, 
bince  in  them  may  be  found  the  promulgation  of  views  in  the  defence  of 
whidi  he  lost  his  life.    He  said : 

It  was  the  purpose  of  our  fathers  to  lodge  absolute  power  nowhere;  to  leave  each 
departmeat  Indepmdsnt  within  its  own  sphere,  yet  in  overy  ease  raspooslble  fbr  the 

exerci.se  of  its  discretion.   But  some  dangerous  innovations  have  been  made. 

And,  first,  the  appointing  power  nf  the  Preniilent  hns  been  seriously  encroached 
upon  by  Congress,  or  rather  by  the  members  of  Congress.  Curiously  enough,  this  cn^ 
croaehflMBt  orl^aated  in  tho  act  of  the  Chlof  Ezecntlve  himself.  The  fierce  popular 
hatre'I  of  the  Federal  party,  which  resulted  in  liie  election  of  JeflTerson  to  the  Presidency, 
kd  that  officer  to  set  the  first  example  of  xemovtaig  man  from  office  on  account  of  politi* 
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Ml  oplnlatt.  For  politioal  eaiuM  alone  1m  maored  »  oonstderable  namber  of  oiBoen 
who  had  recently  been  appointed  by  President  Admns,  and  tirae  set  the  pemleloot 

example.  His  Iniinediate  successors  innde  only  n  few  romovnls  for  politicvi!  reasons. 
But  Jackson  made  his  political  oppoueuts  who  were  in  olhce  feci  the  full  weight  of  his 
ezeenttve  hand.  From  that  tuna  forward  the  civil  offices  of  the  Govemmeut  became 
die  prizee  ftv  which  political  parties  atrove;  and,  twoiiy-llTe  years  ago,  the  corrnptfaig 
doctrine  that  'to  the  vietors  belong  the  spoils,'  was  shamelessly  announced  ns  on 
article  of  political  faith  and  practice.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  state  with  lulecjiinti'  force 
the  noxious  inlluence  of  Uxis  doctrine.  The  public  miud  has,  by  degrees,  drifted  into 
an  aoceptMioe  of  thb  doctrine;  and  thos  an  deetloo  has  become  a  fierce,  adflsh  atrnggia 
between  the  'ins'  and  the  'outs,'  the  one  striving  to  keep  and  the  other  to  |^in  the 
prise  of  oflke.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  rrosidont  to  select,  with  any  dejn^e  of  intelli- 
genoR,  so  vast  on  army  of  otfice-holders  without  the  aid  of  men  who  are  acquainted  with 
tiie  people  of  tiie  vartou  aectlou  of  the  oonntry.  And  thus  it  has  become  the  haUt  of 
Fresldants  to  make  most  of  their  appointments  on  the  recommendation  of  members  of 
Concress.  During  tha  l-wst  twenty-fivc>  years  it  has  been  understood,  by  the  Conpress 
and  the  people,  that  offices  are  to  l^e  obtained  by  tlie  aid  of  iSeuators  and  Keprciienta- 
tives,  who  thus  become  the  dlspensem,  sometimes  the  brokers,  of  patronage.  The  memp 
bets  of  State  Legislatures  who  choose  a  Senator,  and  the  district  electors  who  choo.se  % 
Kepresentative,  look  to  the  mnn  of  their  clioice  for  npjtointments  to  office.  Thus,  from 
the  President  downward,  through  all  tlie  grades  of  oiiUial  authority,  to  the  electors 
themselves,  civil  office  heoonias  a  vast  corrupting  power,  to  be  naed  in  mnning  tha 
snaehbie  of  par^  politics. 

Thus  it  has  happened  tliat  a  policy,  inangnrated  by  an  early  President,  has  resulted 
in  seriously  crippling  the  just  powers  of  the  Executive,  and  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  a  power  most  cormpting  and  dangerous. 

Not  the  least  serious  evil  resulting  (irom  this  invasion  of  the  Executive  Amotions  by 
members  of  Congress  is  the  fact  that  it  greatly  impairs  their  own  usefulness  os  legislators. 
One-third  of  the  working  hours  of  Senators  and  Representatives  Is  hardly  suthcient  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  in  reference  to  appointments  to  office.  The  spirit  of 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  shields  them  from  arrest '  during  their  attendance 
on  Uie  session  of  their  respective  riou-^es,  and  in  going  to  and  from  the  same,' should 
also  shioM  them  from  being  arre-te  l  iVom  tlicir  legislative  work,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  by  olhce-seekers.  To  sum  up  in  a  word:  the  present  system  invades  the  inde> 
pendenoe  of  the  Executive  and  makes  him  less  responsible  for  the  character  of  his 
appointments;  it  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  legislator  by  diverting  him  from  his  proper 
sphere  of  duty,  and  involving  him  In  the  intrigues  of  aspirants  for  office;  it  degrades 
the  civil  service  itself  by  destroying  the  personal  independence  of  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed; it  repels  from  the  service  those  hl^  and  manly  qualities  which  are  so  necessary 
to  a  pure  and  cfTicient  administration;  and,  finally,  it  debanohea  the  puUIemind  by 
holding  up  jmblic  ofhco  as  the  reward  of  mere  party  zeal. 

To  reform  this  service  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  imperative  duties  of  states- 
manship. This  reform  cannot  be  aecomplbhed  without  a  complete  divorce  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive  in  the  matter  of  appointments.  It  will  be  a  proud  day 
when  an  A  !niiiii~tration  Senator  or  Representative,  who  is  in  crood  standing  in  his  party, 
can  say  as  Thomas  Hughes  said,  during  his  recent  visit  to  this  country,  that  though  he 
was  on  tha  most  tntlmata  tanns  wtA  tha  mamben  of  his  own  Administration,  yet  it  waa 
not  hi  his  power  to  seenra  tha  lemoval  of  the  humblest  derk  In  tiie  civil  aarrloa  of  hb 
Ckyvenment* 

On  the  rixth  of  February,  1879,  General  OarlBeld  made  a  noble  plea  for 
national  aid  to  education"  from  theprooeeds  of  the  pttbliclands,  taking 
aa  hia  motto  the  words  of  John  Adams: 
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The  presenrotion  of  the  mean*  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  reaki  b  of  moM 
ImtportaiMe  to  the  pnblie  then  ell  the  properly  of  ell  the  vleh  max  {p  the  eooDtix. 

General  Oarfleld*8  eloquent  speech  closed  with  fhA  following  heautifnl 
Ulttatration: 

It  infimi  to  me  that,  in  tUs  aot  of  giving,  we  ehnoet  oo}^  tta  prototype  In  what 
God  himself  hae  done  on  this  great  continent  of  oars.  In  tlie  center  of  ita  greatest 

bn.'a(Irli,  where  otherwise  there  might  hnve  l>een  a  dc-icrt  forever,  ho  has  planted  a  c!i:ui\ 
of  the  LTxatest  lakes  un  earth,  and  the  exhalations  arising  from  their  pure  waters  ever/ 
day  come  down  in  (gracious  showers,  and  UMke  that  a  hlooming  garden  which  otiierwiie 
might  be  a  desert  waste.  And  flpom  oor  great  wilderness  hmds  it  is  proposed  that  the 
proceeds,  like  the  dow,  shall  fall  forever,  not  up  >n  the  lands,  bat  upon  the  minds  uf  the 
children  of  the  nation,  pivinp:  them  for  all  time  to  come  all  the  blessing  and  growth  and 
greatnc^  that  education  can  atfonl.  That  thought  I  say  again  is  a  great  one,  worthy  of 
n  great  nation,  and  this  eonntfjr  will  remember  the  man  who  fimnUated  it  into  laqgnage^ 
and  wUI  remember  the  Congrass  that  made  it  into  a  law. 

The  bill  was  defeated,  but  the  oocasioii  of  its  debate  left  on  the  national 
leootds  this  additional  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  mind  and  character  ol 

the  Ftatcsman  who  made  the  apjwal  for  the  education  of  the  people. 

His  first  extended  speech  published  in  pamphlet  form  was  a  very  able 
one  upon  "The  Commerce  between  the  States";  and  we  pvo  here  a  list  of 
thci*e  sjM  (  ( lus  in  order  of  their  delivery  durin«r  tlu'  f(»ll()\vin<x  sessions  of 
Congread,  which  were  issued  from  the  press  in  similar  form;  to  indicate  the 
magnitude  of  the  Congressional  work  performed  by  General  Gartield.  In 
,  addition  to  these  the  index  of  the  Ghibe  is  well  sprinkled  with  titles  of 
apeeches  which  appear  in  its  columns,  ftom  which  we  copy  the  following: 

Free  Commerce  between  the  States;  On  the  Bill  to  declare  the  Baritan 
and  Atlantic  R<iilroad  a  Legal  Structure,  March  24  and  81,  1864. 

Constitutional  Amendment  to  Alwlish  Slavery,  January  13,  1865. 

Frc('(lman'<*  15nroau :  Restoration  of  the  Rebel  States,  February  1,  1866w 

The  Public  Debt  and  Specie  Paiyments,  Man  li  1(5.  1866. 

To  Establish  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  June  8,  1806. 

On  the  Bill  to  place  the  Rebel  States  under  Military  Control,  February 

On  Reconstmction,  and  the  Oonstitational  Power  of  Congress  to  oon- 
tiol  the  Army,  January  17,  1868. 

On  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  Febmaiy  89,  1868. 

The  Currency,  May  15,  1868. 

Taxation  of  United  States  Bonds,  in  rqply  to  Hons.  Fred-  A.  Pike  and 

B.  F.  Butler,  July  15,  1808. 

Ninth  Census,  December  10,  1869. 

Public  Expenditures  and  the  Civil  Service,  March  14,  1870, 

The  TarifiF,  AprU  1,  1870. 

Cnrrency  and  the  Banks,  June  7, 1870. 

Debate  on  the  Currency  Bin,  June  15,  1870* 

Thn  McGarrahan  Claim,  Febmary  20,  1871. 

The  Bight  to  oxigbiate  Bevenue  Bills,  March  8,  1871. 
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Enfonement  of  the  Fourteeafh  AnMndment,  April  4,  1871. 

PubUe  Expenditures:  Their  iDcreaee  and  Diminutioii,  Jauoaiy  28, 187S. 

National  Aid  to  Edacatlon,  Febnuuy  %  187S. 

Rcvennes  and  Expenditures,  March  1974. 

Currency  and  the  Public  Faith,  April  8,  1874 

Appropriations  ol  the  First  Seadon  of  the  Forty-thiid  Oongreas,  JuM 

28,  1874. 

Cheap  Transiwrtution  and  Kaihvays,  June  22,  1874. 

Amnesty:  Reply  to  Hon.  B.  II.  Hill,  Januarv  12,  1870. 

Can  tlie  Democratic  Party  be  safely  imriuitcd  with  the  Adiuiuistration 
af 'the  Govemment?  August  4,  1876. 

John  Winthrop  and  Samuel  Adama,  December  19,  1870. 

OoimtiBg  tho  Electoral  Vote,  January  25^  1877. 

I^cpeal  of  the  Reaumption  Law,  November  16,  1877. 

The  New  Scheme  of  American  Finance:  A  Beply  to  lion.  W.  D. 
Kelley,  March  G,  1878. 

Caq>onter\s  Painting,  *' Lincoln  and  Emancipation,"  February  12,  1878. 

The  Policy  of  Facihcation,  oad  the  ProsccuLious  in  Louisiana,  February 
19,  1878. 

Hie  Amy  and  the  Pnblic  Paace,  May  21,  1878. 
The  Tariff,  June  4, 187a 
Joseph  Heniy,  January  10,  1879. 

Belation  of  the  National  Govemment  to  Science,  Feibmaiy  11,  1879. 

Bqgar  Tariff,  February  2G,  1879. 

Also  gpecdu's  at  the  Extra  Session,  March  18  to  July  1,  1879,  embracing 
these  titles:  Revolution  in  Coneress;  Close  of  Debate  on  First  Army  Bill; 
Legislative  Appropriation  Bill;  Second  Army  Api)ropriation  Bill;  Judiciid 
Appropriation  Bill;  Judicial  Appropriation  Bill,  Nullification;  Defense  of 
Union  Soldiers  of  Seceded  States;  Resumption  and  the  Currency;  The  New 
Sflver  Bin;  The  Uksissippi  Biver  an  Object  of  National  Caie;  Tiie  Beriyed 
Doctrine  of  State  Soyerelgnly;  Ancient  and  Modem  Panics. 

Obedience  to  the  Law  the  Foremost  Duty  of  Congress,  IKarch  17,  1880. 

Pulp  and  Fttper;  How  Hewa  and  PttbUc  Opinion  are  manufactured.  May 
1,  1880. 

With  such  a  record  we  may,  without  doubt  as  to  the  answer,  ask  the 
nation  before  whom  it  is  spread,  If  Gent-ml  (Jartield  did  not  earn  his  hijj^h 
position,  and  justly  win  the  growing  affection  of  the  ])eople?  If  any  doubt, 
let  them  turn  to  his  speeches  alone  and  mark  the  nuigc  of  thouglit  as  wide 
aa  tiie  nation's  sources  of  ezistenoe  and  power,  and  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism which  shine  and  glow  through  their  transparent  words. 

General  Garfield  made  many  addxceaea  and  orationa  on  great  public 
occasions. 

He  visited  Boston.  Mass.,  for  the  first  time  in  Marcli,  li^Gl,  in  company 
with  the  chairman  of  tlie  Naval  Committee,  where  tlie  party  attended  a 
banquet  at  thc  Bevere  House.  A  gentltanan  present  relates  the  particulars 
as  Xoliuws: 
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The  speaking,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  exceptionallj  good — I  never  heard  better-^- 
tat  I  think  the  speech  of  General  Garfield  wm  reoognized  as  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
•vaniiig.  I  do  not  know  how  ftillj'  it  wm  reported,  bat  the  dflaeriptkm  he  gave  of  the 
battle  of  Chicknmauga  wa^s  most  graphlo  and  thrOllQg.  I  well  remember  hb  (jnotin^ 
with  all  reverence,  he  said— the  lined — 

*  *Twa«  great  to  speak  a  world  ttom  ooogbt, 
*Tina  grseter  to  redeem.* 

He  showed  that,  grand  as  it  was  to  establish  a  Gorerament  snoh  as  oms,  the  work 

was  ?till  grander,  while  incomparably  more  d'fficult,  to  maintain  and  conserve  it,  and 
espe<:ially  to  save  it  fmm  its  own  rebellious  citizens.  The  s])cech  was  a  surprise  to  most 
present,  but  not  so  to  a  few  of  us,  who  had  known  the  mtiu  before,  and  followed  his 
oweor  iSrom  Us  college  days  down. 

July  4, 1885,  he  made  s  yerj  eloquent  plea  for  n^gro  snibage.  Wb 
eddress,  Febmary,  1866,  befoie  the  National  Aasocktion  of  School  8apeiin> 
tendaoti^  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  behalf  of  a  memorial,  praying  Con- 
gress  to  establish  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  was  an  admirable  oiTort. 

April  14,  1S66,  on  risiug  to  move  an  adjoununent  inmemoiy  of  the  alain 
Pfesidcnt.  General  Garfield  Raid : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  move  that  tliis  House  do  now  adjourn.  And  before  the 
▼ote  upon  this  motion  is  taken  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words.  This  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
ta  sadlj  memorable  so  kmg  ae  this  nation  shall  endnre,  whieb,  CSod  grant,  may  be '  tni 

the  la<t  syllable  of  recorded  time,'  when  the  volume  of  human  historj-  fihnll  bo  sealed  up 
and  delivered  to  the  omnipotent  Judge.  In  all  future  time,  on  the  r/?currcnce  of  this  day, 
I  doubt  not  that  the  citizens  of  this  republic  will  meet  in  solemn  assembly  to  reflect  on 
Oe  life  and  character  of  Abraham  Llnoohk  end  die  awflil,  tragle  event  of  kpdl  H, 
lS6o — an  event  unparalleled  in  the  historj'  of  nations,  certainly  unparalleled  in  OOr 
o»7i.  It  i<  eminently  proper  that  this  Uouseshoold  this daj  place  upon  its  records  am^ 
moriu!  of  that  event. 

After  a  brief  eulogy  upon  the  late  President  and  a  pathetic  allusion  to 

the  circumstances  of  hie  death,  Mr.  Garfield  concluded: 

It  Is  no  one  man  who  killed  Abraham  Lincoln;  it  was  the  embodied  q>farlt  of 
twsion  and  slavery,  inspired  with  fearful  and  despairing  hate,  that  struck  him  down  in 
the  moment  of  the  nation's  supremest  joy.  Ah,  sir,  there  are  times  in  the  hi'^fory  of 
men  and  nations  when  they  stand  so  near  the  veil  that  separates  mortals  from  immor- 
tals, time  from  eternity,  and  men  fh>m  their  God,  that  they  can  almost  hear  the  beaU 
iagi  and  feel  the  pulsationB  of  the  heart  of  tlie  hillnlte.  Thraiigh  each  a  time  has  thie 
nation  parsed.  When  250,000  brave  spirits  pa<!'<cd  frohl  the  field  of  honor,  that  thin  veil 
to  the  presence  of  God,  and  when  at  last  its  parting  folds  admitted  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent to  the  company  of  the  dead  heroes  of  the  Republic,  the  nation  stood  so  near  the  veil 
that  the  iriiispers  of  God  were  heard  l)y  the  children  of  men.  Awe^trieken  bj  his  v«rfce^ 
Hie  American  people  knelt  in  tearful  reverr>iv  i^  r\nd  made  a  solemn  covenant  with  him 
end  with  each  other  that  thi«  nnfion  should  be  saved  fn>m  its  enemies,  that  it<  glories 
should  be  restored,  and  on  the  ruins  of  slavery  and  treason  the  temples  of  freedom  and 
jntiee  slioald  be  bnilt  and  shonid  sarvlve  forever.  It  remidns  forus,  eoneecrated  by  that 
great  event  and  under  a  covenant  with  God  to  keep  that  faith,  to  go  forward  in  the  great 
work  until  it  ifhall  be  completed.  Following  the  lead  of  that  great  man,  and  obeying  the 
high  behests  of  God,  let  us  remember  that 

*He  lias  poanded  forth  a  tmmpet  that  shall  nerer  can  retvset; 
He  Is  silting  oat  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  Judgment  seM, 
Be ewiAtOijrioal,  to  answer  him;  bejubihrn^  nvftet, 
For  God  is  marching  on.* 
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At  the  ooBcliuion  of  this  peioratioii  the  HouBe  aUently  adjouraecL 
At  the  request  of  Un.  Elizabeth  Thompson  of  New  Toik,  he  was  the 
oiator,  Feb.  18, 1868,  upon  the  remarkable  occasion  of  the  presentation  of 

Carpenter's  great  picture  of  *'The  First  Reading  of  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
chimation,"  which  her  munificence  had  given  to  the  nation.    After  referring 

to  the  jmtriotio,  liberty-loving  spirit  of  the  donor,  und  the  inij)ri'«8ive  occa- 
sion, he  alluded  to  the  artistic  use  nuule  of  tlie  (jIU  IIhU  of  Rci)resentativcs, 
antl  the  motion  before  the  House  upon  the  acceptauce  of  the  statues  of 
Robert  Wiutiirop  and  John  Aduuiii,  in  the  following  eloquent  and  stirring 
words: 

As,  from  time  to  time,  our  Tenerable  and  benulilul  llall  has  been  peopled  with  statues 
of  the  elect  of  the  States,  It  has  Mcmed  to  me  that  a  Third  House  wiw  being  organized 
withhi  the  walls  of  the  Capitol— n  Ii  jusc  who^e  members  have  rcceiveil  their  high  cro* 
dentiiils  at  the  luuids  of  history,  wwA  \vho<;(>  t<'rm  of  oflloc  will  outlast  \\\c  nges.  Year  by 
year  we  see  the  circle  of  ita  immortal  membership  enlarging;  year  by  year  wo  see  the 
elect  of  their  comitry,  in  eloquent  silence,  taking  their  plaoes  in  this  Americiin  Pan- 
thetm,  bringing  within  its  sacred  circle  the  wealth  of  those  immortal  memories  which 
made  their  lives  illustrious;  and  year  by  year  that  august  ns^cmlily  is  tenchiiisr  a  (Iceper 
and  frmndcr  lesson  to  nil  who  servo  their  brief  hour  in  these  more  ephemeral  Houses  of 
Congress.    ^Vnd  now  two  places  of  grout  lionor  have  justbeen  TUOSt  nobly  filled. 

lie  spoke  of  tiie  Cabinet  ropresentud  in  that  nuignilicent  picture  as  one 
"which  liad  no  Fuporior,  perhaps  no  ccpnil  in  our  history,"  and  then  gave 
in  a  few  sentences,  which  we  quote,  a  graphic  outline  of  the  central  figvire, 
"  a  mim  withoal  a  model  in  history  or  a  parallel  among  men,^  which  impres- 
sively Teminds  ns  of  himself,  both  by  resemblance  and  contrast:  "Bom  on 
this  day  sixty-nine  yean  ago,  to  an  inheritance  of  extremest  poverty;  only 
one  year  at  school ;  neve  r  for  a  day  master  of  his  own  time  till  he  reached 
his  majority;  making?  his  way  to  the  profession  of  law  by  tlie  hardest  and 
roughest  road;  yet  by  force  of  uncontiucrable  will  and  persistent,  i>atient 
work  he  attained  a  foremost  place  in  liis  j)rofcssion. 

*Aiid,  ristog  op  nom  Ugh  to  higher, 
Became,  on  fbrtBB«*s  erowBtng  slope. 

The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 
The  center  of  a  world's  desire.' " 

In  meetings  held  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  commemorative  of 
Professors  Morse  and  Henry,  and  on  other  similar  occasions,  particularly  upon 
the  death  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  his  sympathetic  and  eloquent 
voice  was  h(;ard.  General  Garfield  displayed  his  attainments  in  legal 
science  in  the  celebrated  Milligaa  and  Bowles  case  before  the  Supreme 
Oouit,  and  the  complicated  Hill  caee  of  Alexander  Campbell  of  Western 
Tliginia;  mastering  the  1^  points  at  issue,  and  always  equal  in  the 
protracted  trial  to  thefar  demands  upon  him  as  counsellor  and  advocate. 
At  the  dose  of  the  session  of  1867,  he  traveled  in  Europe.  In  his  published 
correspondence  he  displays  his  power  of  close  observation  of  men  and 
things;  a  strong  attacluuent  to  our  form  of  government,  and  las  cherished 
pceference  for  simplicity  in  religious  worship. 
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At  tihe  ffinm  commencement  in  the  Mine  year  he  deUvered  an  elaborate 
address  on  •'College  Education." 

>Iay  :30,  1808,  General  Garfield  stood  on  Arlinirton  TTf'ipfhts  and  voiced 
the  ileop  feeling  of  the  thousands  gathered  amid  the  fragrant  mounds  and 
garlanded  tombstones  of  Deeoration  Day,  when  he  said: 

What  other  spot  so  fitting  for  their  last  resting-place  as  this,  nndor  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol  saved  by  their  valor?  Here,  where  the  grim  edge  of  battle  joined;  hex-e, 
whcra  all  the  hop«  and  fear  and  agooxor  flidr  oonntiy  eentwed;  here  let  th«m  ratt, 
aaleep  oa  the  nation's  heart,  entombed  in  the  nation's  lave! 

The  view  from  this  spot  lican?  some  n«somblance  to  that  which  greets  the  eye  nt 
Rome.  In  sight  of  the  Capitoliue  lliil,  up  imd  across  the  Tiber,  and  overlooking  the 
city,  is  a  hill,  not  nigged  nor  loftyi  hat  known  a*  the  Vatieaa  Uotmfc.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  an  imperial  cirens  stood  on  its  summit.  There  gladiator  slaves 
died  for  the  sport  of  Rome,  and  wild  boa«t<!  foujrht  with  wil(!pr  m^n.  In  that  arena  a 
Galilean  fisherman  gave  up  hii  life,  a  sacritice  for  hiii  faith.  Iso  human  life  was  ever  so 
nobly  avenged.  On  tiiat  spot  was  reared  the  prcmdest  Christian  temple  ever  feollt  bj 
hmnaa  hands.  For  its  adornment  the  rich  ofTering'^  of  every  clime  and  kingdom  have 
h*'pn  mntrihuted.  And  now,  after  eighteen  centuries,  the  hearts  of  two  hundred  million 
people  turn  toward  it  with  reverence  when  they  worship  God.  As  the  traveler  descends 
the  Apennines,  he  sees  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  rising  above  the  deeolate  Campagna  and 
the  dead  city,  long  before  the  .«cven  hills  and  ruined  palaces  appear  to  his  view.  The 
fume  of  the  dead  fisherman  has  outlivod  the  glorj'  of  the  Eternal  City.  \  noble  life, 
crowned  with  heroic  death,  rises  above  and  outlives  the  pride  and  pomp  and  gioiy  of 
the  m^tieit  ampbe  of  flie  earth. 

Seen  horn  the  western  slope  of  onr  Capitol,  in  direction,  distance,  and  apipearanM^ 
ttlitspotb  not  unlike  the  V'atio:in  M'lniit,  tliougli  tho  river  that  flows  at  our  feet  is 
Inger  than  a  htmdred  Tibers.  Seven  years  ago,  this  was  the  home  of  one  who  lifted 
hie  smMrd  againat  the  lift  of  his  ooantiy,  ailS  who  beeame  the  great  Imperatur  of  the 
v^Mllion.  The  soil  beneath  our  feet  was  watered  hy  the  tears  of  slaves,  la  whoM  bearti 
the  <ight  of  yonder  proud  Capitol  awakonod  no  pri<le,  and  inspired  no  hope.  Tho  fnc& 
of  the  goddess  that  crowns  it  was  tamed  toward  the  sea,  and  not  toward  them.  But, 
thanks  be  to  God,  this  anna  of  rebeHton  and  slavery  is  a  scene  of  violence  and  crime  no 
longflrl  Thiswffl  be  fbraver  dMMered  moontatai  of  onrOapltol.  Here  Is  onr  temple; 
ttepavemont  is  the  sepnlcher of  horoio  hearts;  ItadooM^  the  bending  heaven;  tte  altar 
candies,  the  watching  stars. 

Hither  onr  children's  children  shall  come  to  pay  their  tribute  of  grateAil  homage. 
For  this  are  we  met  tc^-day.  Ify  the  happy  enggestlon  of  a  great  society,  awemblles  Ilka 
thi«  are  gnthoring  at  this  hour  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  » Thousands  of  soldiers  are 
to-4lay  turning  aiside  in  the  march  of  life  to  visit  the  silent  encampments  of  dead  com- 
rades who  once  fought  by  their  side. 

From  many  flumsaad  homes,  whoee  l^ht  waa  pat  ont  when  a  aoldler  lUI,  fliere  go 
Ibrth  to-day,  to  join  these  sf)lrmn  pnH  e-i<ion?,  loving  kindred  and  fHends,  from  whose 
hearts  the  shadow  of  grief  will  never  be  liAed  until  the  light  of  the  eternal  world  dawns 
upon  them. 

And  here  are  diOdren,  Btda  flhildNn,  to  whom  ttie  war  left  no  fiitfaer  bat  the  Father 
above.  By  tiie  most  sacred  ri;rht,  thein  la  fhadUcf  plaoe  to^ay.  Th^  come  with 
prlands  to  crown  their  victor  fathers. 

In  1869  he  addressed  the  "Consolidated  Business  College,"  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  the  "Elements  of  Success;"  and  in  that  brilliant  efTort, 
with  unconscious  prophecy,  he  said:  "My  road  must  be  through  characUr  t» 
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jfoicer.'"  lie  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Social  Science  Association  a  very 
rmtarkable  paper  on  the  AmexioBn  Oemufl,"  which  was  read  in  New  Toilc 
tity,  in  October  of  the  same  year.  His  oration  in  the  autumn  ol  1870,  on 
Gen.  Geoige  H.  Thomas,  was  in  grand  harmony  with  his  theme — dignifiedf 
elevated,  and  impressive.  The  commemorative  address  at  the  close  of  the 
college  year  at  Hiram,  upon  the  character  and  life-work  of  Miss  Almcda  A. 
Booth,  his  old  classmate,  associate  teaflx  r,  youthful  monitor,  and  friend  of 
many  years,  who  had  recently  died  at  CU  vcland,  and  whose  loss  was  widely 
felt,  President  Hinsdale  ]ir()ni)unei'd  "the  liest  of  the  orator's  similar 
efforts."  it  was  a  Uuished,  eloquent,  and  heartfelt  tribute  to  highest 
womanhood. 

In  1878  he  discussed  with  great  cleamesa  and  practical  wisdom  before 
the  literary  Societiea  of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  **The  Future  of  the 
Bepublic,  its  Dangers  and  its  Hopes."  We  add  a  parsgraph  from  an  elo- 
quent address  before  the  "Bums  Club"  of  Washington,  D.  C,  January, 
1874.  After  designating  Horace,  Beranger,  and  Burns  as  the  "three  names 
enuDeiit  in  the  higliest  class  of  lyric  poetry,"  and  of  poets  bom  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life,  he  adds: 

Who  will  deny  that  Riirii-  !•<  not  only  worthy  to  stiuul  in  this  protip,  hut  that  in 
many  respects  hU  glory  uutniaucii  that  of  the  Kurnau  and  the  Norman?  Uuru  in  a 
oonntry  whose  nshiim]  beauty  in  tn  ttmife  contnut  witli  the  cteriltty  <^  Its  toO,  hh 
early  life  was  passed  in  the  oxtronn-st  poverty.  .  .  Yet  out  of  his  ntirrnw  nnd  oppressive 
life,  wliich  pndod  jit  the  enrly  nfro  of  thirty-eijrlit,  he  poured  forth  nio]<M]ie>»  so  sweet  nnd 
so  perfect  that  they  echo  and  re-echo  to-day  in  ail  languages,  and  in  all  hearth",  as  tlie 
voice  of  great  Nature  ringing  to  her  children.  If  Horace  attuned  the  stately  language 
of  Rome  to  the  lyre,  Bums  lifted  up  Into  immortal  wmg  and  ssTod  from  perishing  the 
dialect  of  his  native  land. 

September  11,  1878,  General  Garfield  made  an  address  on  the  ''Green- 
back Issue,"  in  Fanueil  Hall,  Boston.  Tlu«  "  Cradle  of  Liberty  "  was  packed 
with  an  appreciative,  ndminntr  as,sembla<;e.  When  he  was  introduced  by 
the  presidincr  officer,  the  band  played."  Hail  to  the  Chief."  and  a  storm  of 
applause  welcomed  him.  The  effort  was  exhaustive  and  ehniuent.  makintr  a 
very  deep  impres.sion,  while  it  was  enlivenetl  with  sparkling  humor.  Ue 
said  the  Greenbacker  "wanted  a  non -importable  dollar,"  Illustrating  the 
point  by  relating  the  story  of  the  Goman  In  one  of  the  towns  of  his 
country,  who,  when  a  gibbet  was  to  be  erected,  insisted  that  "all  its  bless- 
ings be  reserved  for  that  particular  town."  While  forcibly  urging  the 
necessity  of  an  honest  payment  of  the  national  debt,  a  skeptic  in  the  audi- 
ence spoke  out  :  "But  it  would  cost  more."  "Yes,"  retorted  General 
Garfield,  turninj^  upon  him  with  tlie  vcIh  iik  iicc  of  a  man  who  knows  that 
his  op|>onent  is  mean  Jts  well  as  weak,  '"it  costs  something  somelimes  to 
be  honest/'  and  the  prolonged,  excessive  applause  which  followed  showed 
how  true  he  had  struck  home  to  what  Is  best  in  the  humsn  heart  In  view 
of  subsequent  history  it  was  a  striking  coinddenoe  that,  a  fortnight  later. 
Senator  Blaine  in  tlw  same  historic  HaU  made  apoweiful  speech  on  *'Haid 
Mon^." 
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During  Ids  numifold  pablic  semces  General  Oilfield  was  %  oontrttmtor 
to  the  North 'AmnixuiBniew^  on  each  eubjecto  as  the  **  Axmy  of  the  United 
States,"  "Ought  the  Negro  to  be  aisfranchiMd,"  etc.,  and  to  the  aOsnljo 
MmOdy^  upon  the  ''Currency  Conflict/*  and  "A  Century  of  Progress."  Nor 
were  his  flaamfal  studies  neglected.  They  were  often  his  quiet  recreation 
during  the  pressure  of  Cong^resfiional  work,  and  resorted  to  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  scholar,  both  by  instinct  and  devotion. 

We  cannot  better  epitKiui/.e  tlie  mental  cliaracter  and  habits  of  this 
intensely  buiiy  man  than  by  i^uutiug,  entire,  pages  sent  uh  by  a  friend  of  the 
President,  from  Washington,  which  contain  brief  extracts  from  his  eloquent 
words  on  many  occadons.  They  not  only  illui^rate  the  inf  oiming  spirit  of  his 
contact  with  the  people,  but  are  maxims  and  aphorisms  for  the  conduct  of 
men  in  all  their  relations  to  others.  TImj  cover  the  great  and  varied  inter- 
ests of  our  country,  and  touch  almost  every  line  of  human  progress. 

1.    •'  Inter  Full»  FlOSllU.'"   (Library  motto  of  Pre(«,  Carflt  kl.) 
%  I  would  nttMT  be  boatea  in  ri^t  tban  8acc««d  in  wrong. 

5.  Ifeda  proftnnider  Tevmmieaftw*  bqj  tbSB  ftw  a  mail.  I  mrorniMCaisgiad  bojia 

the  t^treet  without  ftMfiiDg  that  I  SMJ  OWS  him  S  MlUtS,  ftw  I  knOW  BOt  WtlSt  pOMlMHtiW  tOMJ 
be  batuwed  np  ooder  hit  coet. 

4.  ProMateriMalwi^  Mem  gnetertliui  these  ttsfe  never  eome. 

6.  Lack  is  an  ignis  faiuut.  You  may  follow  It  to  lutn,  bat  never  to  ■QCesss. 

a.  A  pound  of  pluck  in  worth  a  ton  of  lack. 

T.  Poverty  is  uncomfortable,  as  I  can  testify ;  but  nine  times  oat  of  teo  the  beet  thing  that 
can  happen  tosjeoog  man  it»  to  be  tossei  overboard  and  compt'lled  to  ilBkor  swim  forhtan- 
aelf.  In  all  my  acquaintance  I  never  knew  a  man  to  be  drowned  who  was  worth  the  Mvlng'. 

8.  For  the  noblest  man  that  lives  there  still  remains  a  conflict. 

9.  The  principles  of  ethlce  hove  not  changed  bj  the  lapse  of  yean. 

10.  Growth  is  better  than  permanence,  and  ponnr.iient  growth  \*  hotter  than  nil. 

IL  It  is  no  honor  or  profit  mcrvly  to  appear  iu  tee  arena.  The  wreath  it>  for  those  who 

12.  We  are  n<*ver  wlthont  a  man  or  a  motto  to  shont  over. 

13.  Alter  the  batUe  of  anus  comes  the  battle  of  history. 

14  TheietooMlowddp  amoDig  Ihevlrtnee  hjwhlch  one  grest,geneioa«peMlonetlm^ 

Isles  another. 

15.  The  privilege  of  t>eiQg  a  young  man  is  a  great  privilege,  and  the  privilege  of  growing 
«p  to  be  en  hidependent  man  tai  middle  life  la  a  greater.     --<4M«(ft  <M  JFtelatlff,  iliiV.  4, 1880. 

If).  No  man  can  make  a  ^jM-cch  nlotie  It  is  the  great  hamtB  pOWer  that  Strikes  op  fkoms 
tboasaud  minds  that  acts  upon  him  and  makes  the  speech. 

17.  We  hold  reonlaas  not  Ibr  the  dead,  Ibr  there  Is  noOilBg  In  an  the  earfli  that  yon  and  1 
can  do  for  the  dead.  They  are  past  our  help  and  past  onr  praise.  We  can  add  to  them  no 
gtoiy,  we  can  give  to  them  no  Immortality.  They  do  not  need  us,  but  forever  and  forever  mora 
vre  need  them.  — i^MMh  ol  fitaaoa,  Avg.  8, 1880. 

1^  Nothin^'  m(  re  unccrtaia  ttso  tho  Nsolt  of  any  ooo  thiow;  Jb«r  things  more  oertain 
than  the  result  of  many  throw*. 

IS.  If  thepowertodohardmwklenottileBtiltisthebeetpeesnieeabstitaiteflnrlt 

50.  Occairfon  may  be  the  bogle-eaU  that  eamrnone  an  anny  to  battle, bat  the  Uastof  a 
can  never  make  soldiers  or  win  victories. 

51.  Things  doa*t  turn  up  in  this  world  onlil  somebody  turns  them  op. 

83.  We  cannot  study  nature  profotindly  withoat  bringing  ouedves  Into  eommnnlon  vrlfh 
the  spirit  of  srt,  which  pervades  and  fllln  tb<'  nnivcrpe. 

28.  If  there  be  one  thing  upon  tliiii  earth  that  mankind  love  and  admire  better  than 
anotber,itianbi«vemaa— Itlaamanwhodaieetolookthodevtlln  the  Awe  and  t^  him  he  la 
adevu. 

91.  It  id  one  of  the  precious  mysteries  of  sorrow  thAt  it  finds  solace  in  unselfish  thought. 
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PUBUO  MEN  OF  TO  DAY, 


as.  ThM  ut  If  tat  tta  iiit^tipa  «r  iwtnM-tiM  oaibodliiMiit  «r  dlaeoniwl  tant^  la 

BtUity. 

56.  Erery  diancter  is  the  Joiat  product  of  xiature  and  aarture. 

tr.  Notamttiof  tiomtatorihraodE.  —On/imm  Ot».  S.  Themm, 

28.   nis  character  wan  as  praiid  and  elmple  bp  a  coIoppuI  pillar  of  chiseled  granite.  Ibid. 

S9.  IIIk  power  as  a  commaudvr  was  developed  slowljr  and  sllenlly :  Dot  like  a  volcaoic  land 
luted  from  the  Mt  by  sadden  and  vktent  nphwrnd,  tat  isttar  like  a  coral  bland,  where  each 
Inemucitt     a  growth-  nil  act  of  life  and  work.  —Ibid, 

80.  After  her  return  from  Oberlin,  the  paid  more  attantlflB  to  the  mint,  anise,  and  cuumin 
or  Ufh.  — OraHoKM  JOw  Booth. 

31.  ITewas  one  of  the  few  ^nhi  ruler*  whofc  wisdom  increasied  With  his  power,aad 
whose  spirit  grew  gentier  and  tenderer  as  his  triumphs  were  moltiplied. 

—OnMon  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

8S.  The  problems  to  be  poh  od  In  the  study  of  human  life  and  character  are  these :  Given 
the  cttaracter  of  a  man  and  th<- condltlouH  of  life  around  him,  what  will  be  his  career?  Or, 
given  bis  character  and  career,  of  what  kind  were  his  snrroundingMt  The  relation  of  thc!>e 
three  fiictors  to  each  other  is  severely  logical.  From  them  la  dadacad  all  genuine  Li^tory. 
(Aancter  is  the  chlaf  alaiDaat,  for  U  la  both  *  reault  and  »  caoaa— a  reaolt  of  inflnences  and  m 
caoaaof  resolts. 

8S.  Powar  axhlbits  itfclf  nnder  two  distlnet  fbrms— etreni^  and  force— each  popoecpfng 

pecnliiir  qiia11tlc«  niul  eac  h  perfect  in  Its  own  nphoro.  Strength  1<«  typified  by  the  oak,  tharodc, 
the  muuntaiu.   Force  embodies  itself  in  the  cataract,  the  tempeet,  thu  thunderbolt. 

9L  TlMpOiaaaatoBorgnat  powetano  doabtcanlaawlthlt  aeuBtampt  for  mare  eztaraal 
Aow. 

S.  As  a  giant  tree  absorbs  all  the  elements  of  growth  within  its  reach  and  leavea  only' ft 
aieUjr  vagatatkM  In  Ita  abadow,  ao  do  towaring  graat  men  abeoili  all  the  atrength  and  ^oiy  of 

ttWlranrrouDdlngf  and  leave  a  dearth  of  grcatnepp  for  a  whole  ;,'(  iu-rnti' n. 

n.  A  monopoly  of  popular  honors  is  as  much  of  a  tyranny  m  a  monopoly  of  wealth. 

57.  Ithaa  bean  fortnaata  that  moat  of  onr  greateet  man  bare  left  no  deecendants  to  ahlna 
In  tta  borrowed  Iii«ter  of  a  i-rvnt  nnme. 

88.  To  a  young  man  who  ha»  in  himself  the  magniUcent  pose ibilitles  of  life  it  Ia  not  llttiug 
ttiat  be  abonM  ta  permanently  commanded ;  be  aboaM  be  a  commander.  Yon  most  not  contlnaa 
to  he  emjJotjfd.  You  must  be  an  (•in|)l()yor  I  Yon  imi^t  he  prntiinlrd  fmni  the  ranks  to  a 
command.  There  is  something,  yonng  man,  which  you  can  command— j:;o  and  find  it  and  com* 
mand  It.  Do  not,  I  beseech  yon,  be  content  to  enter  npon  any  bnslnes^^lcb  doaa  not  roqnlra 
and  compel  constant  Intellectual  grow  th. 

88.  In  order  to  have  any  sncoess  in  lifo,  or  aqy  worthy  Fnrret<«.  yoa  most  raatdTe  to  carry 
iBtoyoarwnika  flillttew  of  knowledge— not flMnly  a  anlBciency,  but  mors  than  a  aomciency. 

40.  I'c  flt  Itarmorc  than  the  thing  yon  are  SOV doing. 

41.  If  yon  are  not  too  largo  for  the  place  yoa  are  too  pmall  for  it. 

Tonng  men  talk  of  trusting  to  the  ppur  of  the  occasion.  That  trust  is  vain.  Oceasiona 
cannot  make  spurs.  If  yon  aaqtect  to  wear  fpiirs  }'on  must  win  them.  If  yon  wlah  to  nse  them 
jon  munt  buckle  them  to  yonr  own  he<  Ih  before  yon  go  into  the  light. 

42.  It  is  to  me  a  perpetual  wonder  that  any  child's  love  of  knowledge  survives  the  out- 
lagcs  of  the  school-house. 

t'l.  That  man  will  be  a  benefactor  of  hia  race  who  shall  teach  oa  bow  to  maoago  li^tl/ 
the  firat  yearn  of  a  child's  education. 

44.  Ona>balf  o&tto  time  which  la  now  dmost  wholly  wasted,  la  dbtnct  schools,  on  Fn§^ 
Ush  grammnr  attempted  at  too  early  an  aire,  would  be  pufllcientto  teach  our  children  to  lova 
the  Republic  and  to  baooneits  loyal  and  life-long  supporters. 

48.  Theold  neeasattlaa  tava  passed  away.  Wa  now  banra  atrang  and  noble  llTing  lan« 

gnagcs;  rich  In  llteratnra,  replete  with  hl^jh  and  eamc<>t  thonc^ht,  the  Innjn.-jLre  of  ^rlenco, 
religion  and  liberty,  and  yet  we  bid  our  children  feed  their  epiril^  on  the  life  uf  the  duad  agvs, 
inatead  of  Ita  Inspiring  lUb  and  Tlgor  of  onr  own  times.  I  do  not  object  to  daaalcal  learnings 
ftr  from  U— but  I  would  not  have  It  exclude  the  living  present. 

46.  Greek  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  instrument  of  thought  ever  invented  hy  man,  and 
Ita  Itteratnre  has  nerer  been  equaled  in  purity  of  style  and  boldness  of  expression. 

47.  Tlie  f:r:uluiite  would  blush  were  he  fn  tiii-t:ike  t';c  place  of  a  Gre<'k  arr.  r.f,  or  put  the 
ictus  ou  the  second  syllable  of  £olus ;  but  the  whole  circle  of  the  ^^tUmraUum  artiutn^"  so  pom- 
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poafly  referred  to  In  hli  diploma  of  gradiatieil,  BM|f  not  taM*tn|^htewlMtfMrttM/^lMMl 
la  %  bona  or  Um  kmnanu  an  InteatiDe. 

4&  Th*  sladaot  ahonM  Btady Unwdf,  hb  nlitten  to  WNlaty,  to  mtonaad  toait— ud 
above  aU,  in  all,  and  throogh  all  thc^e,  be  dKNdd  study  tiM  nlttloat  Of  ktaoMl^  Miclalgr*  iMlon 
aodtrt  to  God»  tho  aatlior  of  Ui«n  alL 

4t.  OiMt  fdoM  trarel  slowly  and  for  a  time  noiadesaly,  aa  the  gods  whose  feet  were  abod 
with  wool 

60.  What  the  arts  are  to  the  world  of  matter,  literatore  is  to  the  world  of  m!nd. 

n.  Many  booka  we  can  read  in  a  railroad  car  and  feel  a  harmony  between  the  mshing  of 
the  Indn  and  tho  liwie  of  the  author,  bat  to  enjoy  rtaudard  works  we  need  tho  qotoC  of  % 
winter  eTeniqg-wiw^r  chair  befitra  a  chMiflil  dz«,and  all  tho  eqoanimitj  of  apirlta  we  can 

command. 

He  who  would  mderstaiid  the  real  spirit  of  literatore  ahould  not  select  author*  of  aaj 

on<*  jutI'mI  rilone,  but  rather  jro  to  the  fountain-head,  and  trace  the  little  rill  bh  Itcour^tM  alonj; 
duwu  ibe  ages,  broadening  and  deepviiing,  into  thu  gruat  oc<;au  of  thought  which  the  men  of 
tho  pi  want  are  oaploriag. 

53.  TTic  tnio  Hteniry  ninn  in  no  mere  gleaner,  following  in  the  rear  and  pntherim^'  up  the 
fhi^muntd  of  the  world's  thought;  bat  he  goes  down  deep  into  the  heart  of  humanity,  watchea 
Ita  tbrobUnga,  aoalyaoa  tbe  Jbreea  at  woric  there;  tmaa  out,  with  pm^hotte  iMwdgbt,  ttialr 
tOBdoietoi,  and  thna,  rtn ndlny  ont  tu  beyond  his  ago,  holdi  op  the  pfcmMor  whakltbaad 
Is  to  bo. 

M.  It  te  tedeod  an  nnlnvlttng  taak  to  bnbbto  ap  sentliBent  and  elabofate  (hooglit  to  obedL 

ence  to  mrpnnitc  Iaw«,  nnd  not  lllfreqaently  those  children  of  the  bmiti,  wh'Mi  jinmrlt-!  hefbre 
tbe  proper  authorities,  show  bj  their  meager  proportions  tiiat  they  liavo  uot  been  uourbuhud  bj 
fhe  feniai  wamth  of  a  wIlHiif  heart. 

^J.    Ill^torv  1»  but  the  anrolb-d  scroll  of  pmphrcv 

6(L  Tbe  developmeats  of  statistics  are  causing  history  to  be  rewritten, 

8T.  Tho  worid^  history  lea  dlTlne  poeoi.  of  wbldi  the  hbtorj  of  evory  nation  Is  a  canto 
and  evepi-  man  a  word.  Its  Ptralns  have  been  pealing  along  down  the  centuries,  and  though 
there  liave  been  mingled  tlie  discords  of  warring  cannon  ami  dying  men,  yet  to  tbe  Christian, 
phlloMpher,  and  hlatoilan— Uw  hsmble  Heteoei^^era  haa  been  a  dlrlao  mdody  ninnlaf 
throni^  the  Pong  which  apeaha  of  hope  and  halcyon  days  to  come. 

68.  Tbe  lcs9on  of  hlatoiy  la  rare^  kamed  by  tbe  actors  themsehrea.  . 

W.  Theologians  In  all  agca  hare  looked  oat  adndringly  npoo  the  material  nnheree  and 
fVom  its  Immimate  exititonces  demonstrated  tbe  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God ;  but  we 
know  of  no  one  who  baa  demonstrated  tho  same  attributes  flrom  the  history  of  the  baman  race. 

611.  All  along  the  dim  centarlea  are  gleaming  lamps  which  mind  has  Ughtcd,  and  these  are 
veveaUagto  him  (the  historian)  tbe  path  which  humanity  haa  trod. 

n.  Light  itself  la  a  great  correctire.  A  thonsand  wrongs  and  abnaoa  that  are  grown  In 
dnrfcaeee  disappear  like  owls  and  bats  before  the  light  of  day. 

62.  Trnth     ho  related  and  coreUted  that  no  department  of  her  realm  if*  wholly  laolated. 

63.  Tmth  is  the  food  of  the  human  spirit,  which  could  not  ^Towln  ita  m^Jeatie  pfoportiona 
without  dearer  aod  more  truthftil  views  of  Qod  and  His  unlverbe. 

6ft.  IfanUnd  hare  been  slow  to  baiteve  that  Older  retgna  to  the  onlvofse,  that  the  wwld  la 

n  COfmoo.  not  a  chaon. 

G5.  Tiie  usMjrtlon  of  the  reign  of  law  has  been  stubbornly  rc^ietcd  at  every  titep.  The 
mvfaltfes  Of  heathen  superatllloB  still  linger,  te  one  Ama  or  another,  to  the  Mth  of  the  Igno* 
rant,  and  even  many  intelllirent  men  shrink  from  the  contemplnfion  of  one  supreme  will  acting 
ngnlarly,  not  (atuitou^ly,  through  laws  beautiful  and  simple,  rather  than  through  a  fltfUl  and 
d^sMoos  piovldsnee. 

66.  Liberty  can  V*  "nf"  oidy  when  pnfThijre  Is  Illuminated  hy  edtientlon.  For  n  mnii  to  feel 
ttet  every  impulse  for  laudable  ambition  mast  be  strangled  at  its  birth,  that  lilie  lubled  Kneel- 
adaa  he  has  besn  rived  by  ihetimader>boltof  power  and  cmdied  beneath  the  noontaln  of  Ito 
strength.  Is  more  than  this'  hnmnn  nature  of  ourn  can  endure.  What  wonder  then  that  ever  and 
aaoa,  when  flreedom  turns  tbe  weary  side— the  fires  of  devouring  vengeance  burst  forth  and 
shake  the  Miles  of  the  old  worid,  till  tynmts  diatter  on  thdr  gilded  thrones  to  IdtoUe  terror. 
At  -I'.i  h  moments,  freedom  may  seem  to  have  triumphed  there,  but  when  the  fliiy  of  thO 
tempeat  is  past  she  lies  bleediog—Samton^ke— beneath  the  ruin  she  has  wrought. 

01,  »tnaiHy-thetofc»lngsonlof  flpsedoni 
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PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO  DA  T, 


(S8.  KngHph  liberty  to-day  rests  not  so  much  on  the  government  as  on  (hose  rlj^hts  which 
the  people  have  wre«led  from  the  gOTemment.  The  ri|(bt«  of  the  Kngiuhman  oaluuiub«r  the 
fl^to  of  th«  Bofl^lmaa**  Mag 

M.  FiMtiy  it  tlM  langaage  of  freedom. 


TO.   When  the  rough  battle  of  th'^  day  done, 
And  evening's  peace  fidia  gvnily  uu  my  heart, 
I  boood  fttvaj  MraM  tlM  noby  yean. 
Unto  the  utmost  verpe  of  Memory's  Innd, 
Where  earth  and  ^k/  in  drcamjr  dbtance  meet 
And  memory  dim  with  dark  obHrloo  Jolaa. 
Where  woke  the  fimt  remembered  sonndsthttidl 
Upon  the  ear  in  childhood's  early  mom. 

J¥«m  a  item  Ml  JTMMfiF  mnMBmM  tt« 

n*  What  poetN  timerul  lyre  has  ever  songt 
Or  dclicatcst  pencil  e'er  portrayed 

Hie  enchanted,  ahadowy  land  where  memory  dwells  f— iUd. 

Tbe  path  of  yoath  wlnAi  down  Oiroagfa  many  a  vito 

AthI  on  the  brink  of  many  a  drvad  abys»», 

From  oat  whose  darkness  comes  no  ray  of  light, 

Save  ttiat  •  phantom  dances  o*er  the  gulf. 

And  bt^ckons  toward  the  verge.  —Ibid. 


tt.  Ttaa  MteDtiAc  spirit  has  cast  ont  the  demons  and  presented  us  with  Nature,  clothod  In 
lier  ri|^  mind  and  Hving  ander  the  reign  of  law.  It  baa  gtren  ns  for  the  sorceries  of  the 
alchemist  the  beautiful  laws  of  cberalBtry;  for  the  dreams  of  the  astrologer,  the  sublime  truths 
of  astronomy ;  for  the  wild  visions  of  coflmogoay,  tha  monomental  reoorda  of  geology,  for  tha 
anarchy  of  diabolism,  the  tows  of  Qod. 

78.  Wenolovgarattrihnta  thaantigMlydaathorinflHita  to  Oa  rfn  of  Adam,1mt  to  bad 
Boning  and  Ignorance. 

74.  The  American  people  have  done  much  for  the  locomotive,  and  the  locomotive  has  done 
modi  for  them. 

75.  Imapino  If  yon  can  what  would  happen  If  to-morrow  morning  the  railway  locomotive 
and  its  corollary,  the  telegraph,  were  blotted  ttoxa  tiie  earth.  To  what  humble  proportions 
mankind  woold  be  compelled  to  scale  down  the  great  enterptiseathey  are  now  poshing  forward 
with  foch  ease  I 

TV.  The  national  Oonatltation  and  the  Constitatioiu  of  most  of  the  States  were  formed 
Mtee  thaloooBBOttva  eilated,  and,  ofeonna,  no  apaelal  pterlalona  ware  made  for  Its  oontrol. 

Areonr  In-tltntlonn  ctrons:  cnongh  to  ftatid  the  ^hock  and  ptmlnof  this  new  forrr*  T  fall  to 
believe  that  the  genius  and  energy  that  liave  developed  the^e  new  and  tremendous  forces  will 
Ml  to  make  them  not  the  naateia.  hot  the  IMthfld  servants  of  society. 

77.  The  granite  hill-  are  not  so  chnntreless  and  ahldini:  a*  the  rositlcss  sea. 

78.  I  love  to  believe  that  no  heroic  sacriilce  Is  ever  lost,  that  the  characters  of  men  am 
flMMldedand  inaptied  bj  what  their  fothars  have  done;  that  tisasiiied  op  In  Aaerfoan  soola 
are  all  the  ancoosdoaslnflaenceBoftha  grant  daeda  of  the  An^o4axonnea,lhiBiAglncoQrtto 
Banker  BUL 

19.  BtemHgr  alone  wtn  reveal  to  the  hnman  nee  Its  debt  of  gratltode  to  the  peerfess  and 

Immortal  name  of  Washington. 

80.  I  doubt  If  any  man  eqoaled  Samnel  Adams  In  tormolatlng  and  ottering  the  fierce,  clear, 
and  Inexorable  logic  off  he  Bemdatkm. 

81.  Thelasteight  decadea  baa  witnasaadaaampira  spring  op  In  the  foil  panoply  of  lusly  Mfe 
from  a  trackless  wilderness. 

81.  In  their  stmggle  with  the  forces  of  natore,  the  ability  to  labor  was  the  richest  patri- 
nony  of  the  colonist. 

K}.  The  preat  doctrines  of  the  declaration  germinated  in  the  hearts  of  onr  fathers,  and 
were  developed  under  the  new  influences  of  this  wilderness  world  ;  by  the  same  subtle  mystery 
whkh  brings  forth  tha  vosefWim  the  germ  of  the  rose  trve  i  nconscloasly  to  themselves  tha 
great  troths  were  growlne  under  the  now  rondition".  nnlil,  like  the  rrntiiry-planf.  they  bios- 
aonedlnto  thematchlcs»  beauty  of  the  Declaration  of  ludepcudcncc,  who^^u  iruita^e,  increased 
and  incnaeing,  wo  ei^to-day< 
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81  Peace,  llborfy,  and  pen»on?il  prcurify  aro  blct^filiip^  as  common  and  nnivemal  as  tnr^- 
■hine  and  abowen  and  CraiUal  M»om ;  and  all  vpraog  from  a  «iojcle  aoarce— tho  principle 
dedand  la  the  Pltgilm  wvenaat  of  ItW^tluit  all  owed  da«  nhmtmloa  and  obedience  to  tba 

InrtenjOXpitsscd  will  of  thr  iitajority.  This  U  not  niic  of  the  dortrincft  of  onr  political  sya- 
tOB,  it  !•  the  eyatem  itaeU:  It  ia  in  our  political  flnnament,  in  which  all  othxar  Uutba  mo  aet, 
MelMlBbeBveii.  IttotbecBeMlivalr,  tlwbratttor  theiuitlOB*s1ift. 

R'.  W.'  Hlionid  do  nothing  Inconr>lf  ti-nt  with  the  spirit  and  ^'i-nlnt*  of  onr  InetitntloDB.  Wc 
ahoald  do  nothing  Cor  rereoge,  bat  ereiythlnf  ton  Mcarlty ;  nothing  for  the  paat,  evetythlng  for 
the  preaent  and  the  fotnrs. 

86.  Shall  we  regard  with  indifference  the  fn^at  Inhcritnnce  which  co«t  our  fires  their  blood 
becaase  we  And  in  their  gift  an  admixture  of  imperfection  and  evUt*  Sarely  there  la  g^Md. 
aooogh,  in  tiw coBtanplittDnof  whldi  every  patriode InaiC  may  say  **Godblaii bbj  own,  my 
native  land." 

87.  ThrongfaoDt  the  whole  web  of  national  aziatanoe  wa  trace  the  golden  ttuaad  of  Immaa 
progreM  to%rard  a  higher  and  better  estate. 

8'^.   Ilemca  HA  not  makt  oat  liberties,  they  but  reflected  and  illDttrated  them. 

89.  T  iall  oar  means  of  cultnro  ia  added  that  powernil  incentive  to  personal  ambition 
wliicb  spriu^d  from  the  genius  of  oar  government.  The  pathway  to  honorable  divtinction  lies 
open  to  all.  No  post  of  honor  ao  high  bat  the  poorest  boy  may  hope  to  reach  it.  It  is  ttia 
prideof  every  Aincrkan,  that  many  cherbhed  iiamef.  at  whose  mention  our  hearts  beat  with  a 
quicker  bound,  wen:  worn  by  the  sons  of  poverty,  who  conquered  obscurity  and  became  ILLed 
itan  In  oar  dmaniant. 

90.  Individuals  may  wear  for  a  time  the  clory  of  onr  instltutlonp,  bnt  they  carrv-  It  not  to 
the  grave  with  them.  LUie  rain-drope  from  lleaven,  tliey  uuiy  pass  through  the  circle  of  the 
ddaing  bow  and  add  to  lt»  hieter,  bat  when  they  hare  sank  to  the  earth  again  the  prood  arch 
atnispans  the  sky  and  shines  ^orlon-'ly  on. 

n.  Hie  best  thing  in  Paterson,  and  the  best  thing  in  this  Bepublic  next  to  liberty, ia  the 
hber  of  ovr  paopla.  — 4mmA  a<  Atfsraon,  Aug.  7, 1880. 
9k.  IvoaUntharbadtltatadttaaiaakacapttalottt  ofmy  rciiprlon. 

—Stmarkt  at  Chautauqua,  Aug.  8,  1880. 

88.  It  la  wan  loimow  the  btotofyortliof«niafi;nlfleant  nations  whose  origin  la  loot  In  iihK 
and  whoi<e  epitaphs  were  written  a  thou.«anil  years  ago — but  if  wc  rannot  knuwhoth,  it  is  far 
batter  to  study  the  histoiy  of  our  own  nation,  whoaa  origin  we  can  trace  to  the  f^eeat  and 
aoUest  aaplratlona  of  the  Ira  man  heart 

91.  The  lifb  and  light  of  a  nation  are  inseparable. 

96.  After  aU,  territory  is  but  the  body  of  a  nation.  The  people  who  inhabit  its  hills  and 
taHeyn  are  its  soal,  its  spirit,  its  HM.  En  them  dwells  Its  hope  of  Innnortality.  Among  them, 
If  any  where,  are  to  be  found  Its  chief  elements  of  de»-tniction. 

96.  Wo  coufh>nt  the  dangers  of  softaga  by  the  blessings  of  aniversal  edacatloa. 

97.  There  are  two  dassea  of  foroaa  ivhoaa  m^lon  and  reaction  datermlae  the  condition  of  a 
natkm — the  forces  of  repression  and  espraaalon.  The  one  acts  fVom  without,  limits,  carlMf 
restrains.  The  other  acta  from  within ;  expands,  enlarges,  propels.  Constitutional  forma, 
statutory  limitations,  oonaervatlTe  costoms,  belong  to  the  first.  The  (Vce  play  of  Indlvldaal 
lfei4lpl^atil,and  action  Ixrlon?  to  the  second.  If  thaaa  forces  be  happily  balanced,  if  there  ben 
wise  conservation  and  corelation  of  both,  a  nation  najei^oy  the  doable  bleaaing  of  progreaa 
and  permanence.  # 

98.  It  matters  Httle  what  may  be  thelbrBMofnationallnatltatlona,  If  the  lUh,  freedom,  and 
pawth  of  society  are  seen  rod. 

98L  There  is  no  horizontal  stratUlMtlon  of  society  in  this  countr>-  like  the  rock8  in  the 
earth,  that  hoM  one  due  down  below  Ibrevecmore,  and  let  another  come  to  the  saribce  to  stay 
there  forever,  Onr  sf  mtlflcatioTi  U  like  the  ocean,  where  every  Indlviflnal  drop  is  f^ep  ti>  move, 
and  where  from  the  stemeet  depths  of  the  mli;hty  deep  any  drop  may  come  up  to  glitter  ou  the 

hi^haat  wave  that  roOa. 

100.  The  VwSm  and  flia  Oo^graw  moat  ihara  the  aaow  flila.  They  woat  ilaa  or  fldl 
logether. 

101.  We  siUMdd  eallrt  both  the  pfldo  and  the  eeUahnaaa  of  the  people  on  the  elde  of  good 
eider  and  peace. 

101  We  legislate  for  the  people  of  the  Uulted  Slataa,not  for  the  whole  world ;  and  it  is 
ear  gloiy  that  the  AmaileaD  labimr  la  more  intelligent  and  better  paid  than  hii  foreign  con* 
padtor. 
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108.  There  is  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  a  atroiqg  and  abiding  lore  of 
our  couotiy  which  no  sarikce  Btonna  of  pa^rion  can  over  shake. 

101.  The  Intelligence  and  nat  ional  npirlt  of  our  people  exhibit  their  capacity  for  deAUiif 
with  difficult  problems.  Those  who  »aw  the  terrible  elemcnliior  destruction  that  burst  upon  ua 
twelve  years  ago  in  the  fhry  of  the  civil  war  would  have  been  called  drcamern  and  vuthuBia^ts 
bad  they  predicted  that  1873  would  witOMB  the  oonllict  ended,  it0  canre  annihilated,  tbo  bitter- 
nc-c*  and  hatred  it  orca.>*iuticd  nearly  {^nc,  and  the  natioo  with  onlon  and  aotty  TCstored 
smiling  again  over  halfa  million  eoldicrs'  graves. 

lOS.  The  Atlantic  is  stUi  the  great  historic  sea.  Bren  In  its  snnken  wrecks  might  be  read 
the  record  of  modem  nations.  Who  phall  say  that  tlie  Pacific  will  not  yet  become  the  great 
historic  sea  of  the  futore—tbe  va»t  amphitheater  around  which  shall  fit  in  ninjci>ty  and  power 
tb«  two  AiMrlaa,  Aftte,  and  Am  diltf  oolonlaa  or  Eoiopa.  Ood  Ibrbld  that  tbo  watms 
of  our  nattoMl  life  »honld  ever  lettle  to  the  di>;i<l  l^vol  of  AWATolesa  calm.  It  would  be  the 
stagnatioii  of  death,  the  ocean  giwve  of  individual  liberty. 

108.  I  look  fbrward  with  Jojand  bope  to  tbe  day  when  onr  brave  people,  one  In  heart,  one 

in  their  asplmtlons  for  freedom  and  peace,  ^^hnll  ^t^c  tlmltho  darkness  throu^ih  which  wc  have 
traveled  waa  bat  a  part  of  that  atem  bat  bencAceut  discipline  by  which  the  great  Dicpoecr  of 
eventa  has  been  leading  qs  on  to  ablgher  and  nobler  national  llJb. 

107.  TIu-  hope  of  our  national  perpetuity  re^tn  uj>on  tbatpwlbct  Indivtdnal  fkwedom  wbtcb 
shall  forever  keep  up  the  circuit  of  perpetual  chaoge. 

MM.  Ftnally  ovr  great  hope  ibr  tbe  ibtmre  oar  great  aafcgoard  against  danger-4s  to  be 
found  In  the  ^'cnenlaiidlboroiif^edBcatlon  of  oarpeoptoaadlnthe  vlrtoe  which  aooompenlea 
auch  education. 

100.  The  germ  of  oor  poUtlcal  InstltiitloiM,  the  primary  edl  ftmn  vrbf eb  tbejr  were  evolved, 

wan  in  the  Ni'w  England  town,  and  the  vital  force,  the  informing  fou I  of  the  town,  was  tbe 
town  meeting,  which  for  aU  local  concerns  was  king,  lords,  and  commons  in  all. 

110.  fii  ft  word  onr  oatiomd  safbty  demanda  that  tbe  Ibontalna  of  political  power  shall  be 
made  pure  by  IntdKgaaee  and  kept  pure  by  vigilance. 

111.  It  is  as  mneh  the  duty  of  all  good  men  to  protect  andditaid  the  reputation  of  worthy' 
pnblic  servants  as  to  detect  public  rascals. 

113.  The  prosperity  wUob  la  made  possible  in  the  !^uuth,  by  itn  great  advantages  of  Roil 
and  climate,  will  never  be  raftUxed  until  every  voter  can  freely  end  safely  support  any  party  he 
pleases. 

110.  PolUtcalpftrties  like  poets  are  bom,  not  made.  No  act  of  political  meclLinir-^,  liowover 
wise,  can  mannftetnie  toorderandmakeaplatlbrm  andpnt  ftpartyon  itwliich  will  live  and 
flourish.  * 

114.  Tbe  flowers  that  Uoom  over  the  garden  wall  of  party  politics  are  the  sweetest  snd 

most  fragrant  that  1«loniii  hi  i lie  gardens  of  this  world. 

115.  Whatiiver  opinions  we  may  now  entertain  of  the  Fcderallots  as  a  party  it  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  we  are  Indebted  to  tbem  Ibr  tbe  strong  points  of  the  Constitut  ion  and  for  the 
stable  M  ^  rnimeot  tbey  ftmnded  and  atrengtbened  duiqgttae  admlnlstmttona  of  Washington 
and  Adams. 

118.  While  It  la  true  that  no  party  can  atand  nponlta  peat  record  alone,yetU  laaleotme 
that  ii''  p.'\  t  Aww^  the        and  cbaiftcter  of  the  oiyinlaatlon,  and  enables  na  to  Jn4ge  what  It 

will  probably  do  in  tbe  future. 

117.  Twenty^ve  years  ago  tble  jtepoblte  vras  wearing  a  triple  chain  of  bondage.  Long 

Ihmiliarity  with  traffic  in  the  hoflier"  ami  soul^  of  men  had  paralyzed  the  consrlrnces  of  a 
miOortty  of  our  people.  The  doctrine  of  State  Sovcrci^ty  had  shocked  and  weakened  the 
nobler  and  most  benelloent  powers  of  the  national  government,  end  tbe  gra.«ping  power  of  sla* 
very  was  ^ei/in;,'  the  on:;iiiaI  territories  of  the  went  and  drai -'ini::  tli>  tn  into  the  den  of  eternal 
bondage.  At  that  crisis  tbe  Republican  party  was  born.  It  drew  its  flr»t  inspiration  ttom.  tbe 
Ore  of  liberty  which  Ood  baa  lifted  In  every  man*s  heart,  and  which  all  tbe  powers  of  1gno> 
ranee  and  tyranny  can  never  wholly  cxt:nL'ui-li.  The  Tli-pnbliean  j.nrty  eanie  todeliverand  ^avo 
the  Republic.  It  entered  tbe  arena  when  tbo  beleaguered  and  assailed  territories  were  struggling 
fer  freedom,  and  drew  around  them  the  sacred  circle  of  llberly,  which  the  demon  of  slavery  baa 
never  dared  to  cross.   It  made  them  free  forever.  —Sj^tch  norninallng  Shfnnan. 

118.  The  Republican  party  gave  to  the  country  a  currency  as  national  as  its  flag,  tmsod  upon 
the  sacred  fkltb  of  tbe  people.  — iMrf. 

119.  Tt  confronted  a  rebellion  ofnnexanqiledBii:nltnde,wltbtlaveiybdrind it,  and.  Under 
God,  Ayught  the  final  battle  of  liberty.  — JMcL 
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ISO.  Thit  emin?  fi^ht  i«  onr  Thcrmnpyl.T.  Wo  are  Ptandinjf  npon  a  nnrrow  i!*thmu3.  If 
our  Spartan  hotta  an  imlt«d  wo  can  wiUutatid  all  the  Pereiaoa  that  ttie  Xerzea  of  the  Democracj 
anbrlBfragaliwt  aa.  Letof  iMldoar  gnmiid  tlilacmsyear.ftirtlie  •tanlnthalrcoBiMaflgtit 

ftw  us  in  the  fulnrc.  —Viid. 

V31.  The  Bepablicaoa  Inaiat  that  the  United  Statea  ia  a  nation  with  amjpla  power  of  aelA 
pwacffatlon;  that  lu  Oowtltstton,  and  lawa  made  In  pnmaaeaflkereof,  an  the  toprama  tewoT 
the  land,  that  tlic  rii:ht  uf  the  nation  tu  detamlae  the  method  by  which  its  own  legielatore  shall 
ba  cnated  cannot  be  siurendered  witlumt  abdicating  one  of  the  fhndamental  powers  of  tlia 
goremment ;  that  the  national  lawa  relating  to  tha  alaetlim  of  repraeantatfree  In  Congress  shall 
never  he  viohitud  nor  evaded,  that  every  elector ahallba  permitted  fh>ely  and  witlioul  intimida- 
tion to  cast  his  lawftil  ballot  at  8uch  election  and  hare  It  boneytly  counted,  bud  that  the  potency 
af  Ms  rota  shall  not  ba  doatroycd  by  the  firandulent  vota  of  any  other  person. 

—LttUr  of  Acceptance. 

123.  The  Democratlcand  Republican  parties  are  esamplee  of  a  A'<*nniiu-  and  naturul  method 
of  oijganizing political  parties.  The  Democratic  jmrty  in  its  earlier  aud  better  davrt  represented 
tha  genuine  aaplratlona  and  grand  ideas  of  the  American  people,  and  no  man  canriay  U  waa  ever 
manolkctared  at  any  particular  time  hy  any  particular  pet  of  men.  The  Uepublican  party  alfo 
wasa growth  springing  from  the  hostility  of  the  American  people  to  slavery,  and  Ihvy  rallied 
aioond  that  oentxal  Idea,  an  idea  broad  enong^  to  reach  all  tha  nuniflcationof  oor  whole  inaUta- 
ttoo». 

123.  The  ruaran  there  is  no  great  political  conflict  this  full  la  becaase  each  party  i:^  firing  at 
amarfc,  eaeb  Inltaown  way—tha  Pamociatia  party  firing  to  tha  rear;  the  Republican  party  to 

the  front.  —  Cam jxii'jn  Sjiffch ,  1 STH. 

124.  Parties  hare  an  organic  life  and  spirit  of  their  own— an  individuality  and  cliaructer 
wblch  ontttra  tba  man  who  oompoae  them;  and  the  spirit  and  tiadltiona  of  aparty  ihoold  ba 
annddaradln  datamitotnglta  flinaea  tor  managing  thaaSUia  of  the  nation. 

—Spt€ch  in  Cmgru*^  ld76. 

IK.  Orer  tbia  irail  bortaon  of  Intareala  Notfliand  Sootb,  abora  alt  party  pnajadloaa  and 
povonal  wrong-dolnL'.  nhove  o  ir  battle  hosts  and  our  vlctorlotip  cau«c,  above  oil  tliat  we  hoped 
fir  and  won,  or  jou  hoped  for  and  lost,  ij>  the  grand  onward  movement  of  the  Bepablic  to  peipct* 
nate  ita  gloiy,  to  aava  Liberty  aUva,  to  preaanre  azaet  and  equal  Jnatloa  to  all,  to  protect  and 
foxti-r  nil  thcea  pifaeleM  principles  until  they  chall  have  cry>'taIUaed  into  the  form  of  enduring 
law  and  bccoOM  biwronght  into  the  life  and  liabits  of  our  people.  —JIM, 

Its.  It  tea  safe  and  wise  rale  to  toOow  In  aU  legislation  that  wbatarer  tfw  people  can  do 

without  leg'Ii^'lation  will  be  hoit<  r  ('.(uie  tliuii  by  the  Inti  n  cnflon  f>f  i\\<^  StiUi-  nml  Nation. 

U7.  Congress  ha«  always  been  and  must  always  be  the  theater  of  contending  opinions; 
the  tmnn,  wbere  the  opposing  Ibroea  of  poHtleal  phtloeopby meet  to  meaeoro  tiieiratrangth ; 
wIkti'  the  public  good  mnxt  meet  theaasanlts  of  local  and  foctional  intcrcetit;  iua  WOtdttbO 
appointod  place  where  the  nation  seeka  to  utter  ita  thought  and  register  ita  will. 

m.  Coogreeamnat  ahrays  be  tha  exponent  of  the  political  character  and  cnlture  of  the 
peafla,Bnd  if  the  next  centannial  doaa  not  find  118  a  great  nation  with  a  groat  and  worthy 
ntwign—.  it  will  be  because  tboee  who  repreaent  the  enterprise,  the  cnltnio  and  motalltj  of 
lha  nation  do  not  aid  In  eontfolling  the  political  toroas,  which  are  employed  to  aelect  the  men 
who  Aall  0061^  tba  great  pUccs  of  trupt  and  power. 

—From  a  Century  in  Congren^  in  Ut4  AUantie  Monthly^  AuguUt  187S. 

19.  I  admit  most  (heely  that  Congress  may  reguli^  fha  act  of  opening  the  certlllcatee  and 
may  rrgulato  the  work  of  counting,  but  It  cannot  posh  lt«  power  to  regulate  beyond  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  that  describe  the  thing  to  be  done.  It  cannot  ingraft  a  Judiciary  system  upon 
the  word  "  open.'*  It  cannot  evolve  a  Court-martial  fh>m  the  word  count.**  It  cannot  erect  a 
Blar^hamber  upon  althcr  or  both  of  these  wotda.  It  cannot  plant  the  seeds  of  despotism 
between  the  lines  or  words  of  the  Constitution.         —Speech  on  Counting  the  Electoral  Vote. 

130.  During  the  many  calm  years  of  the  century,  our  pilots  have  grown  carele-ts  of  the 
coarse.  The  master  of  •  Teasel  sailing  down  Lake  Ontario,  has  the  whole  breadth  of  that 
beautiful  Inland  sea  for  his  pathway.  But  wlu-n  his  -hip  arrives  at  the  c/tule  of  the  Lachlue 
there  is  but  one  pathway  to  safbty.  With  a  steady  hand,  a  clear  eye,  and  a  brave  heart,  he 
polnta  Ua  fioirto  ttawdMaad  landmarks  on  the  shore,  and  with  death  on  either  band, 
■ahea tlW pfainge  and  shoots  the  rapid-  In  ?afety.  Wo  too  arc  appronrhini,'  Ihe  nnrrowc,  and 
wahaar  tba  roar  of  the  angry  waters  below  and  the  muttering  of  the  sullen  ihuudcr  overhead. 
IhtanUadbybnatasortampaattlatvaataer  oureouiaby  tha  COnatttotion  of  onr  Ibtbara, 
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and  wc  fthall  neither  atiik  In  the  npidii,  HOT  compfll  onrdifldiaitodiDotinifUtaiidperiiih  In 

tbo  whirlpool.  —PAd. 

ISl.  When  yon  tell  mo  that  ciril  war  Is  ihsntened  by  any  party  or  State  in  tiiis  Republic, 
yon  liavo  ^iven  me  a  viipremo  reason  why  an  American  Cungrctfci  ithoald  rcfiic^c  \%-itli  unutterable 
scorn,  to  lij«ten  to  thoi<e  who  ttircaten  or  do  any  act  whalevcr  under  the  coerclo!i  of  threatx  liy 
any  power  on  earth.  With  all  my  voul  I  de»ipiHc  your  tbn>at  of  civil  war,  cuuie  from  what 
Quarter  ur  party  it  may.  Brare  men,  certainly  a  brave  nation,  will  do  nothing  under  compol* 
sion.  We  are  cntmsted  with  the  work  <if  «i'ii  ylii„'  -'iikI  (lefoiidin:,'  the  Coiif  tihitioii.  I  will  not 
bo  deterred  from  obeying  It  becauce  Humebudy  tlireuic'ui»  tu  destroy  it.  I  dismiba  all  that  cUuns 
of  motives  ae  unworthy  of  American*.  —AW. 

i:^2.  A  govenuneot  made  ftir  the  Mngiioim  of  LUllpat  nli^t  ML  to  handle  the  fbroee of 
Brubdiguag. 

183.  A  eoreniinent  la  an  artUclal  ghutt,  and  the  power  that  movee  It  ti  monflfx-aionegr 
mfsi'd  by  tnxntion  and  di-'tribntcd  to  thoTaiteoa  parts  of  the  hodj  politlC|  aooordittg  to  the 

ditH;reliuu  of  the  legislative  power. 

IM.  We  are  eeeostomed  to  hear  Itsald  that  the  peat  powers  <tf  government  hi  this 

country  arc  divided  into  twti  cla«i«os;  national  power-  and  State  ]  ouerv.  That  loan  incomplete 
dasdlflcation.  Oar  fiithcrii  carefully  divided  all  govcmmenlai  powers  into  three  claiHtea; 
one  they  gave  to  the  Btatee,  another  to  the  natkm ;  hot  tiie  third  great  daas,  ooraprtetng  the 
niot^tpredooa  of  allpowcrf,  they  refu-ed  to  cmifi-r  on  the  St:i!e  or  nation,  but  reserved  tO 
Ibcmaelvos.  Thla  third  claae  of  powers  baa  been  almoet  umformly  overlooked  by  men  who 
hare  written  and  dbcaeeed  the  Anerlean  ■ystem. 

19B.   Kcvenue  is  not  the  friction  of  a  poViTnmont.  but  nither  It-*  motive  power. 

186b  The  expenditure  of  revenue  fonna  tbo  grand  level  firom  which  ail  heights  and  doplha 
of  legisUtlve  action  are  meamired. 

1.37.  Tlicre  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  form  of  cormption  or  public  wrong  that  doeH  not  at 
last  present  itself  at  the  cashier's  desk  and  demand  money.  The  legislature,  therefore,  that 
stands  at  the  cashier's  desk  and  watches  with  Its  Ar^ms  eyes  the  demands  for  payment  over 
the  ooonter  is  most  certain  to  sec  all  the  forms  of  public  rascality. 

198.  A  steady  and  constant  revenue  drawn  fh>m  sources  that  represent  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation— a  revenue  tliat  (n«ws  with  the  growth  of  national  wealth  and  is  so  adjusted  to  the 
expcndttnreathata  con><tant  and  considerable  surplus  \v,  annually  left  in  the  treui^ury  ai)ovc  all 
tlie  necessary  current  demands,  a  surplus  that  keeps  the  treasury  strong,  that  holds  it  above 
the  feur  of  sudden  panic,  that  makes  It  Inipn-Kiiablo  against  all  private  combinations,  that 
makes  it  a  terror  to  all  stock-Jobbing  and  goM'gambling— this  is  financial  bvalth. 

13D.  An  uncertain  currency  that  goea  vpand  dowo,hlta  the  laborer,  and  hits  him  hard. 
It  helps  him  last  and  hurts  him  first. 

140.  That  man  malces  a  vital  mistake  who  Judges  truth  in  relation  to  financial  aflfhlrs  from 
tl)e  rbantriii^  pbn-ej*  of  ptiMic  opinion.  He  niii:ht  a-*  well  clatid  on  the  nliore  of  ibe  Ray  of 
Fundy,  and  from  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  single  tiile  atienipl  to  deieruiine  Uie  geucnU  level  of 
the  sea  aa  to  etand  upon  this  floor,  and  from  the  current  of  public  opinion  on  any  one  debate, 
judge  of  tin- ^'eiu-ral  level  nf  the  jmbllr  mind.  It  Is  only  when  loiii,'  Hp-nres  alonir  the  shore  of 
the  sea  are  tal^eu  into  account  tlmt  ttte  grand  level  Is  found  from  whicli  tiie  heights  and  depths 
are  measored.  And  It  la  oidy  when  long  qtaces  of  tbne  are  considered  that  we  And  at  last  that 
level  of  public  opinion  wbirh  we  rail  the  peneral  judjjincnt  of  mankind. 

HI.  An  uucertaiu  and  fluctuating  standard  is  an  evil  whose  magnitude  is  too  vast  for 
mease  leuieut. 

1  i-2.  The  Gold  Exchange  and  the  Gold  rienrin.'  TTnutJo,  of  Now  York,  will  be  rememhereil 
in  history  as  the  Germans  remember  the  robber  castles  on  tlie  llblno,  whence  brigand  chieb 
levied  black'mall  npon  every  passer-by. 

1  t'l.  Surre>^^fiii  n  -sumption  will  ;:reatly  aid  in  bringing  Into  the  mnilgrSky  of  OUT  poUttca 
what  the  Signal  i>enicu  people  call  "clearing  weather." 

144.  Bad  Mth  on  the  part  of  an  IndMdoal,  a  ctty,  or  even  a  State,  is  a  rawll  evil  In 
Comjiarii'on  with  the  calamUit-s  which  follow  bad  faith  tm  the  jiart  of  n  i^overei;,'!!  pivomment. 

145.  In  the  complex  and  delicately-adjusted  relations  of  modem  society,  confidence  in 
promises  lawftally  made  Is  the  Ufo-blood  of  trade  and  commerce.  It  Is  tiie  vltsl  air  hibor 
brt'atbes.    It  is  the  li;,dit  which  shines  on  the  jwitliway  of  prosiK-rity. 

146.  An  act  of  bad  hdth  on  tJie  part  of  a  Sute  or  municipal  corporation,  like  poison  in  the 
Uood,  will  tansmtt  its  carse  to  meeeeding  geoetatlons. 

141.  We  are  bowndhy  three  great  rsesons  to  maintain  the  resumption  of  apede  p^rmentat 
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flifl.  taenia  tiMamdilyflf  the  public  fklth  nqoliw  It;  Moond,  bocauaetlieiiwtailal  pfoapwllj 

of  tht^  conntn-  demands  5t ;  and  thlnl,  bfcauf*e  our  future  piotperily  iu8i!<tB  that  n^^tatton 
ceam^  and  Uiat  the  country  eluU  liud  &       and  pt'rmanent  bMls  of  fiuaaciai  peace. 

148.  TtaBMD  of  1881  taimr  the  dangers  from  Had  experteoce  in  oar  hbUny;  and, Uke 
UljWTO,  laahcd  themwlvcp  to  tho  ma«t  of  public  cndit  whvn  th(  y  rmharkcd  upon  the  »tonaj 
aod  boisteioos  sea  of  iudatcd  paper  mouey,  tbat  lUey  mlgbt  not  be  tK|j;alled  hj  the  sirea-aoqf 
that  woald  be  raoff  to  tkcm  wbeo  ther  were  afloM  on  tha  wild  wave*. 

149.  Let  the  wild  swarm  of  financial  lltereture  that  ha-*  Kprnntr  Into  lif-  wiihlfi  thf  last 
twelve  jean  witaeas  how  widely  and  how  Ikr  we  have  drifted.  We  have  lost  our  old  mooringB, 
tavothrowa  overboard  our  old  eompaao;  wo  aaObjaUw  tian  looUnip  not  for  the  ha<v«n,  but 
are  afloat  on  a  liaHwrlrf  s  «ca. 

IfiO.  Let  na  have  equality  of  dollars  before  the  law.  eo  that  the  trinity  of  our  political  creed 
dMdlto«|iiBl8taseB,eqiMdmen,  andeqnaldoIlBraibroachODttheU^^  When  tbeae  three  are 
realized  we  shall  have  achlt  vi-d  the  complete  pacification  of  our  country. 

IM.  Stategmannhip  conalata  rather  in  renovlag  camea  than  In  poniahing  or  evading 
lemNa.  Stattatlcal  adeaoe  la  Indlapenaable  to  modem  etateemamhip.  In  legte latkm  aa  In 
phyeical  Bcience,  it  ]»  iMi^nuing  to  bo  nndcnftood  that  we  can  control  tcrrcatrial  forces  only  by 
obeying  their  laws.  The  it^^iator  miii*t  formulate  inhia  atatataa  notonljUM  national  will, 
bat  also  those  gn>at  laws  of  social  life  revealed  by  statlatiea. 

163.  No  more  beautiful  thought  was  embodied  te  the  atrnctore  of  MrBepublic  than  this : 
that  our  fethcrs  did  so  distrihntc  the  powciB  of  foivansmit  thai  no  one  power  ahoold  beaUe 
to  awallow,  abeorb,  or  destroy  the  others. 

1I&  NofUas  more  aptly  describee  the  character  of  our  Kopublic  than  the  eolar  qretan, 
bunched  Into  lipace  by  the  hand  of  the  Cn-ator  whm*  the  cciitml  sun  l?*  the  pn  at  powor  around 
which  revolve  all  the  planets  in  their  appointed  orbits.  But  while  the  suu  holds  In  the  grasp 
of  Maattmctho  power  fhe  whole  ^tem  and  Imparts  Ita  ll|^  and  heat  to  all,  yet  eaeh  lndl> 
vldoal  plain  t     nndor  tho  «\vay  of  laws  |)ocul!nr  to  itself. 

IM.  Coercion  is  the  baels  of  every  law  iu  the  universe— human  or  divine.  A  law  is  no  law 
wllhuut  coercion  beUad  It. 

1."  Wf  >:hall  n'  ViT  know  why  slavory  d!o«  so  hard  In  thie  republic  and  in  thio  hall  until 
we  know  why  sin  is  long-lived  and  Satan  is  immortal.  —Spetcii  in  Congraa,  1663. 

188.  OcceBBloB  la  the  tocrfn  of  eternal  war. 

157.  Th'-  rrjily  to  war  ii»  not  wor.ln  hnt  swords. 

158.  Battles  are  never  the  end  of  war ;  for  the  dead  mast  be  buried  and  the  coet  of  the 
ttaifllct  Btost  be  ptfd* 

169.  id<m^  are  flM^NitwaRton  <if  Am  wQald,aiid  awar  that  haa  no  IdeeaMbtDdltla 
Mmp^  hrutalUy. 

180L  To  fafan  a  batfle  was  neither  an  cartitqnake,  nor  a  volcano,  nor  a  chaos  of  brave  men 

and  frantic  horfes  involvnl  in  vast  explertoiia  of  fDBpOWder.  It  was  rnth<  r  n  calm,  rntional 
eombination  of  force  i^ainst  force.  — OroMtm  on  Qto.  11.  Thomcu. 

161.  After  the  Are  and  Uood  of  tte  battle4«idB  hatre  disappcared»  mirtMto  doeawarobow 
its  destrorlnx  power  w  ce  rtainly  and  SO  rdenUeaely  aa  fai  the  oolomns  which  represent  the  tazea 

and  expenditares  of  the  nation. 

19L  If  silence  Is  era  golden,  It  moat  ta  hara.  taaUa  the  gwree  of  fifteen  fhonaand  men, 
whose  Uvee  w.  n-  more  significant  than  apeecKand  whoao  death  wan  a  ])nom.  tiu muHicof 
vhidi  can  never  be  song.  —Jkeoralioa  Day  Oration,  186& 

188.  It  wQl  not  do  to  apeak  of  ttie  gigantle  revotatlon  through  whldi  we  have  hitely 
passed  aa  a  thing  to  be  adjusted  and  settled  by  a  change  in  administration.  It  was  cyclical, 
epochal,  ccntnry-wlde,  and  to  be  stndie<l  in  iU  broad  and  grand  perspective,  a  revolation  of 
even  wider  scope,  so  (kr  as  time  is  concerned,  than  the  revolution  of  17TB. 

181  In  such  a  revolution,  flMtt  are  like  insects,  that  fret  and  toss  in  flM  atom,  hat  an 
fmyt  onward  by  tho  rrf>lstless  movements  of  elements  beyond  their  controL 

ML  Iep«ak  of  this  revolution  not  to  praise  the  men  wlu>  aided  it,  or  to  eettilire  the  BMB 
wto  nsbted  it«  hat  as  a  force  to  be  studied,  as  a  mandate  to  be  obeyed. 

IW  Those  who  carried  the  war  for  the  Union  and  equal  and  aniversal  freedom  to  a  vlctorl. 
ow  iseue,  can  never  safely  relax  their  vigilance  until  the  ideas  for  which  they  fought  have 
hSGease  fmbftdM  in  tte  endnrlag  forms  of  Individual  and  national  life. 

1Q7.  Peace  fWim  the  shock  of  battle,  the  higher  peace  of  o!ir  ptrootn,  our  homos,  of  our 
equal  rights  we  mast  aecore  by  makiug  the  conquering  ideas  of  the  war  everywhere  dominant 
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In  1870,  Cteneral  Gaifidd  was  lint  in  pitHninence  among  the  candidatei 
to  sacoeed  Mr.  Thuiman  in  the  U.  8.  Senate.  A  letter  written  at  this 
juncture  to  President  Hinsdale,  affords  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  nature 
of  his  amUtion. 

I  have  notkod  the  insiaeere  and  absard  talk  of  the  polittelaiu  about  high  tariff  bilb. 

Put  these  two  things  together:  'Ci.irficM  is  too  vfthinble  n  man  in  the  House  to  be 
gparol.'  '(iiirficlil  is  un-ouml  on  the  turifl"  and  ought  not  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate.* 
Yet  tliese  nrgunients  nre  used  by  llie  same  men.  If  I  were  to  consult  my  own  preference 
entirely,  apart  fVoni  public  oplnioo,  and  If  I  could  be  sure  of  conttained  robust  health, 
I  would  prefer  to  remain  in  the  Hoiim;  but  the  bone-breaking  work  that  position  hat 
brought  upon  mo  for  the  l!i«-t  A'w  ynnrs  admonUhes  mo  that  my  final  broaknlown  in 
health  must*  soon  come,  if  I  continue  where  I  am.  The  Senate  in  a  smaller  botly,  and  1 
Bhall  there  probablj  escape  the  respomlUlitiee  and  lahon  of  leadership.  Then  it  would 
teem  churlish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  reasonable  ambition  of  my  friends  in  the  Nino* 
teenth  Dl.'^trict,  and  so^  if  the  Senatorship  cornea  to  me,  I  shall  take  it;  but  with  some 
sadness  and  regret. 

Whon  the  Lcpislatnre  of  Ohio  mot,  so  great  was  the  pressure  of 
public  fi-(  ling  and  oj)ini()n  upon  its  nicinbcrs,  that  General  Garfichrs  name 
was  in  nearly  every  Republican  miud  for  the  hour.  In  the  party  canvass, 
he  was  nominated  by  acclamation,  and  at  the  earliest  legal  date  for  such 
action  he  was  the  unanimous  choice  for  the  Senatorship,  commencing 
March  4, 1881. 

In  the  address  after  his  election  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State,, 
he  drew  in  outline  a  portrait  of  himself.   He  said: 

During  the  twenty  years  that  I  hare  been  In  publio  life  (almost  eighteen  of  them  in 

the  roii(rrc'-<  of  the  I'nitcd  States),  I  liave  tried  to  do  ojie  thing.  Whether  I  was  mis- 
taken or  otherwise,  it  has  been  the  plan  of  my  life  to  follow  my  conviction>  at  whatever 
personal  cost  to  myself.  I  have  represented  for  many  years  a  district  in  CoIlg^e^s  whose 
approliation  I  greatly  desired;  but,  though  perhaps  it  may  seem  a  little  egotistical  to  say 

it,  I  yet  (Ifsirfd  still  more  the  approbation  of  one  person,  and  hU  name  was  (inrfiold. 
He  is  the  only  man  I  am  compelled  to  sleep  with,  and  eat  with,  and  live  with,  and  die 
with;  and  if  I  could  not  have  his  approbation  I  should  have  bad  companionship. 

It  is  stated  by  General  Garfield's  friend,  Majf)r  Bundy,  tli;it  ;ib(iut  this 
time  in  his  beautiful  rural  home  at  Mentor,  when  the  family  were  sitting 
together,  Qeneral  Qaxfleld*s  Tencrable  mother  come  into  the  roo.m  and 
said,  "James,  you  will  he  nominated  for  President  next  June,"  and  imme- 
diatety  retired.  June  came,  and  he  went  as  a  Delegate^large  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  at  Chicago,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  He  was  considerate  and  honorable  to  all,  while  loyal 
to  his  favorite  candidate,  i\Ir.  Sherman.  The  fierce  conflict  over  rival  candi- 
dates was  suspended  for  the  Sabbath  of  rest.  General  Garfield  attended 
clnirch  in  the  inornini;,  and  dined  with  IVIarshal  Field.  Th»>  conversation 
turned  upon  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  8us|K!nHe  of  all,  over  the 
dead-lock  then  existing  in  the  Convention.  OenenUd  Qarfield  said  nothing 
for  some  time,  and  then  remarked  quietly  to  one  flitting  beade  him:  "Tea, 
this  U  a  day  of  suspense,  but  it  is  also  a  day  of  prayer;  and  I  haye  more 
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fidth  in  fhe  prayen  that  will  go  up  from  Christiaii  hearts  to-day  than  I 
hare  in  the  poUdcal  tactica  which  are  employed  hy  the  politidana  of  the 

country." 

When  General  Garfield  in  his  speech  nominating  Mr.  Sherman  said, 
*' Gentlenicu  of  the  Convention,  wliiit  do  we  want?"  a  voice  from  the 
throng  of  fifteen  thousand  people  shouted  "(/ar//t7<// "  and  later,  that  word 
rung  over  the  vast  assembly,  their  choice  ft)r  the  highest  office  tlio  nation 
hod  to  give  u  Xavuritc  son.  \Yc  iutroduce  here  further  proplietic  and  clo- 
qoent  worda  fhxn  the  pen  of  a  claiamate  of  Qenenl  GaMeld  at  Williams 
College,  Edward  Clarence  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  when  the  news  of  the 
nomination  reached  him.  Writing  to  Colonel  Rockwell,  he  used  the  glow> 
iiig  language  which  follows: 

It  Mems  to  me  that  our  Mend  has  often  emne  near  tiiat  holy  place  where  Providence 

tonche-i  tlie  mncluru-ry  which  Avenvcs  out  the  plans  of  history,  and,  doubtlow  often, 
without  being  personnlly  conscious  of  it. 

There  are  but  few  sincere  souli  that  are  deemed  worthy  of  such  honor:  '  Fauci  quos 
mfmu  tumwU  Jupiter,  eiif  ordcM  eutMit  ad  atikera  vkrim,*  They  ore  never  seUWeekers. 
They  work  where  they  are  placed.  Like  .Eneas,  in  the  fable,  they  nre  often  covered 
with  a  cloud  woven  by  divine  lingers,  anil  th*^  ni;»ss  do  not  sec  them.  lUit  when  they 
are  needed  ihe  cloud  breaks  away;  they  are  kuuwu  of  men,  and  are  summuuod  to  do 
Oed*e  woik,  sometinMs  against  tiielr  wilL  Washington  was  sodi  a  man,  Lineotai  was 
anodier,  and  I  sincerely  believe  Garfield  is  a  third.  Such  men  con  be  known  by  their 
utter  nn*elfishn«'«-»,  their  inherent  nobility  of  character,  and  nhvay«  by  their  nncon- 
Sckmsness  of  tiicmselves.  Such  men  invariably  impress  their  generation  with  a  sense 
of  their  ranoaiALiTr.  To  how  many  millions  Is  Lincoln  thoroughly  known,  thoii|^  few 
have  ever  seen  him?  The  great  heart  of  humanity  feoognlaes  snch  men,  when  they 
pass,  by  ft  kind  of  divinely  iiiipl.into<l  instinct. 

I  have  long  felt  that  (ieueral  Gartield  was  divinely  intended  to  supply  important 
Hides  in  the  chain  of  ovr  conntiy's  history.  I  have  therdbre  anticipated,  with  yon,  liis 
election  to  the  rre-idency.  One  of  my  friends  reminded  me  ttMlay  that  jn-t  one  year 
ago  I  showed  him  the  photopruph  of  General  Garfield  as  that  of  tlio  next  I'resi  '.oiit.  I 
have  little  doubt  of  his  success.  You  have  seen  a  storm-cloud  move  over  the  earth,  and 
gather  all  the  deetric  forces  along  its  eonne  into  alBnlty  with  it  so  Uiat  tiie  lightning  of 
Uie  earth  nms  to  meet  the  lightning  of  the  cloud:  so  in  case  of  a  divinely  chosen  man; 
he  CHrries  in  hi!«  great  heart  all  the  instincts,  hopes,  and  aspirations  of  nn  age.  When 
he  appears  and  comes  near  to  men,  the  love  and  acclaim  of  a  nation  run  to  meet  him. 
There  la,  in  my  opinion,  no  donbtof  our  honored  friend's  snccess.  Be  cannot  appear, 
hat  pelade  will  know  him.  IHdyon  observe  this  at  Chicago?  The  machinery  was 
well  forge«l,  riveted,  and  clamped,  air-tight  and  firr-proof.  Rut  the  popular  will  burst 
the  Iwnds,  as  though  withes  of  straw.  To  change  the  figure,  it  seemed  to  be  a  case  of 
spjoDtaneoos  combustion.  The  party  engines  played,  but  the  fires  wovLO  bant  through 
aUnIc  and  crevice,  finally  the  galleries  caught  fire,  and  everything  went. 

Wasn't  it  grand  to  see  our  friend  stand  by  Sherman  with  hemic  loyalty  fo  the  last» 
protesting  against  the  use  of  liis  name,  and  fcarii/^  nothing  so  much  as  tlislovalty  to 
numline&s  and  friendship?  A  few  words  of  prophecy:  'Hie  galleries  at  Chicago  caught 
tn,  ae  w«  know.  I  foresee  that  the  flames  win  sweep  like  a  imlrie-flre  over  the  oontf- 
nmt;  burning  to  the  very  edge  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  to  the  ptirgcs  that  break  npon 
Ffymouth  B<>ck;  and  even  to  the  melancholy  murmurs  of  the  groat  western  sea. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  there  are  times  in  the  history  of  such  countries  as  ours  when 
€od  aaakas  speeial  nse  of  such  man.  In  this  seientiflc  ega^  persons  do  not  like  to  heer 
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the  word  Providknck..  Bat,  there  seem  to  he  certain  superhuman  amagemcnts  and 
ndiiistmrnts  tluit  philosophy  cnnnot  explain,  and  that  work  out  rijrhteons  results.  Un- 
man ingenuity  dfj^A  not  devise  them;  human  wisdom  doe$  not  forenoc  them.  I  call  it 
the  insertion  of  a  divine  factor  In  history,  b  does  not  compel  the  hnman  wQl;  it  does 
not  (icv^troy  per^oiuil  freedom,  but  It  doe*  achieve  tti  rasolts  with  resistleas  mig^^  end 
with  infallible  certain^. 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance  Qeneral  Garfield  cordially  endorsed  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  platform  of  the  Conrention;"  declared — 

That  peace  could  not  pervade  tjie  land,  until  every  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  white  or 
Mack,  is  secure  in  the  fpoe  nn  l  equal  enjoymcut  of  everj*  civil  ami  i" sliticjil  ritrht  sninr- 
antccd  by  tlie  Coiiatitution  and  Laws;  [tlint]  witliuut  popular  edui-ntion,  neitlier  Tree- 
dom  nor  jnstice  can  be  permanently  maintained;  [that]  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments  wius  an  assumed  source  of  returning  prosperity  which  should  not  be  endangered 
by  any  violent  ciuinge«  or  <loul>tful  financial  experiments;  [recomnienrled  wi>c  limita- 
tions by  treaty  of  foreign  immigration,  and  urged  that]  without  invading  tlie  authority 
or  neceseaiy  discretion  of  the  Exeeutlve,  Congreu  should  devise  a  method  that  wiU 
determine  tlie  tenure  of  offloa^  and  greatly  reduce  the  nnoertaln^  which  makes  that 
service  so  unaatiafhotorj. 

He  doses  ivith  tbceo  ^rords: 

If  elected.  It  will  be  mj  purpose  to  albroe  strict  obedience  to  the  Gonstttntion  and 

the  laws,  and  to  promote,  as  beet  I  may,  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  whole  country, 
relying  for  support  upon  tlie  wisdom  of  CSongress,  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 

people,  and  the  favor  of  God. 

An  incident  transpired,  wliile  the  hist  returns  of  the  ek'ction  were  re- 
ceived and  the  nation  was  returning  to  its  normal  activity,  whioli  sheds  a 
mellow  light  upon  tlie  character  and  popularity  of  the  President-elect. 
Not.  18th  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Lake  Erie  Seminary  at  Painesville,  Ohio, 
with  its  one  hundred  aad  twenty-four  young  ladies.  It  was  the  eve  of  his 
forty-ninth  birthday.  The  chapel  was  beautifnUy  decorated.  Over  the 
platform  there  was  a  life-like  portrait  of  Gen.  Garfield,  and  a  new  flag  pre- 
sented to  tlic  institution.  Above  the  picture  was  the  date  of  his  birth, 
''Nov.  19,  18:U;''  and  on  the  light  the  date  of  his  marriage,  '^Nov.  11, 
1858,''  with  the  motto, 

**Two  heads  in  Connelly  ^ 
Two  hearts  beside  the  hearth.'* 

On  the  left  was  the  date  of  his  election,  with  the  motto,  *'  Be  strong  and  of 

good  courage.'*  On  the  south  wall  huo^  a  picture  of  Qen.  Garfield,  framed 

in  natural  flowers.  In  the  hall-way  of  the  east  entrance  was  the  memorial, 

**Honor  to  the  teacher — TTimm;  to  the  Soldier — Chickamaugn ;  to  the  States- 
man— 18o7-188()."  A])ove  tlie  main  entrance  hung  a  flag  made  by  students 
during  the  war,  and  presented  to  the  Seminary.  Over  the  attrartive  table 
was  the  iimtto,  "Thou  crownest  the  year  witli  go(Mlness.*'  The  festival,  to 
the  end,  was  appropriate  and  grateful  to  the  noblo  guest  and  his  family, 
who  were  present. 

No  less  beautiful  and  illustntlve  of  character  was  the  re-union  and 
class  dinner,  of  the  daas  of  *M  at  Williams  Oollege.   It  took  place  at 
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Woiml^y^  in  Waahiiigtoii,  <m  fhe  night  of  Marah  8d— >piik  befoie  the 
inauguration.  The  incoming  Praaident  spoke  as  foUowa: 

eye  lK?fnro  mo  I  sec  the  light  of  friendship  and  love,  and  I  am  suro  it  is  reflected  back  to 
each  one  of  you  from  my  inmost  herirt.  For  twenty-two  years,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  few  days,  I  have  been  in  the  public  service.  To-iiight  1  am  a  private  citizea. 
To^norrow  I  shall  to  ealled  to  aarane  new  roBpoiuIbllltlea,  and  on  the  day  after  the 
bnMldsi<Ic  of  the  world's  wrath  will  strike.  It  will  strike  hard.  I  know  it,  and  you  will 
know  It.  Whatever  may  happen  to  me  in  the  future,  I  shall  feel  that  I  can  always  fall 
back  upon  the  shoulders  and  hearts  of  the  class  of  '66  fur  their  approval  of  that  which  is 
right,  and  for  their  charitable  judgment  wherein  I  nuqr  come  diorl  in  the  discharge  of 
my  public  daties.  You  may  write  down  in  your  books  now  the  largest  perccntagr*  of 
blunders  which  you  think  T  will  he  likely  to  make,  and  you  will  be  tnre  to  find  In  the 
end  that  I  have  mode  more  thoa  you  have  calculated — many  more. 

This  honor  oomes  to  me  nnsonght.  I  have  had  the  Presidential  fevap-HMt 
•red  for  a  day;  nor  have  I  it  to-night.  I  have  no  feeling  of  elation  in  view  of  the 
position  I  am  called  upon  to  fill.  I  would  thank  God  were  I  to-day  a  free  lanro  in  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  But  it  is  not  to  be,  and  I  will  go  forward  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
and  discharge  the  duties  that  are  tofore  Ae  with  nil  the  flramess  and  ability  I  can  com- 
mand. I  hope  you  will  be  able  conscientloastjr  to  approve  my  condnct,  and  when  I 
letem  to  private  lift  I  wish  yon  to  give  me  another  dass^neetlng. 

On  the  following  day,  notwithstanding  the  unfisTorable  weather,  which 

had  the  sharp  edge  of  winter,  and  its  flurries  of  snow,  two  hundred  thousand 
fK'oi)le  witnessed  the  unrivaled  display.  The  President's  inaugural  address 
was  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  occasion;  and  it  was  a  beautiful  inci- 
dent, illustrating  the  gentle.  dome.«tic  side  of  his  nature  wlien  at  its  close, 
in  recognition  of  his  grateful  indebtedness  to  them  for  liis  life-success,  he 
sainted  his  wife  and  aged  mother  with  a  kiss.  We  add  a  summary  of  the 
tfaoqghtfiil  and  patriotic  deehnation  of  piindplea  which  he  declared  would 
govern  his  admioistration.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  nation*s  lint  eentoiy 
of  progress,  he  entered  upon  the  vital  questions  of  the  day  aa  follows: 

Sacredly  pneerving  whatever  has  been  gained  to  liberty  and  good  government 

during  the  centuri-,  our  pr-oplo  are  dotormined  to  leavo  hohiiid  them  all  thoso  bitter  OODp  * 
troversies  concerning  things  which  have  hccn  irrev(M  ;i!ily  settled,  and  the  fttrtherdis- 
eosslon  of  which  can  only  stir  up  strife  and  delay  the  onward  march. 

The  sapreraaoy  of  the  nation  and  Its  Uiws  should  to  no  longer  a  subject  of  debate. 
That  discussion  which  for  half  a  century  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Union  was 
closed  at  last  in  the  high  court  of  war,  by  a  deoreo,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  that 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are,  and  shall  continue  to  bo 
tto  SBpreme  law  of  tto  land,  bhidhig  alike  upon  the  States  and  the  people.  Th  is  decree 
does  not  disturb  the  auteoomy  of  the  States,  nor  interftiewith  any  of  their  neoessaiy 
rule.^  of  •social  selAgovemmsBt;  bat  It  does  fix  and  establish  the  pennsaeat  snpramaey 
of  the  Union. 

Therievation  of  tto  asKrorsoe  from  ilsivery  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  Is  the 
most  bnportant  political  change  we  havo  known  staiee  tto  adoption  of  the  Constitution 

of  17P7.  No  thoughtful  man  rnn  fail  to  approriatp  its  boneficcnt  efTect  upon  our  insti- 
tations  and  people.  It  has  freed  us  from  the  perpetual  danper  of  war  and  dissolntion. 
It  has  added  immensely  to  the  moral  and  industrial  forces  of  our  people.  It  has  1  i  bera- 
ted ths  iMBtar,  as  wiD  as  tto  slave,  from  a  relation  which  wroaged  and  eofeeUsd  both. 
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It  has  surrendorod  to  their  own  guardianship  the  manhood  of  more  than  five  millions  of 
people,  ftiiil  hiis  opened  to  each  one  of  tlioin  n  ctxreer  of  froedom  find  u<f'fu!nf>s«i.  It  has 
given  new  inspiration  to  the  power  of  self-lielp  in  both  races  hy  maliiug  lalx)r  more 
hooombto  to  the  one  and'  mora  necessary  to  the  other.  The  Influeaieo  of  thii  fiwce  will 
grow  greater  and  bear  richer  fruit  with  the  coming  years. 

No  doubt  the  pT^at  chnnfjc  ha.*  caused  serious  disturbance  to  our  Southern  commu- 
nity. This  is  to  be  deplored,  though  it  was  unavoidable.  But  those  who  resisted  the 
change  thoold  remember  that  under  oar  hntltntlons  there  was  ao  middle  gronnd  for  the 
negro  race  between  slavery  and  equal  cIttaeD5hjp.  There  can  be  no  permanent  dis- 
franchised peasantry  in  the  United  States.  Freedom  can  never  yield  its  fiillnoss  of 
blessings,  so  long  as  the  law  or  its  administration  places  the  smallest  obstacle  in  the 
pathway  of  any  virtuous  citizen.  The  emancipated  race  has  already  made  remarlcable 
progress.  They  are  rapidly  laying  the  m  i  n  i  foundation  of  self-support,  widening 
the  circle  of  intelligence,  and  beginning  to  cniuy  tho  lilcssings  that  gather  around  the 
homes  of  Industrious  poor.    They  deserve  the  generous  encouragement  of  all  good  men. 

So  fhr  as  my  authority  can  lawftilly  extend,  they  shall  ei\}oy  the  ftJI  and  equal  pro> 
taction  of  the  Constitution  and  tlielaws.  The  free  eivojrment  of  equal  suffrage  is  still 
in  question,  and  a  frank  statoini^nt  of  the  issue  may  aid  it?  soliifinn.  It  allp;r<' 1  that  in 
many  communities  negro  citizens  are  practically  denied  the  freedom  of  the  ballot.  In  so 
ftr  as  the  truth  of  this  allegation  is  admitted,  it  is  answered  that  in  many  places  honest 
local  gorenunont  Is  Impossible  If  the  mass  <^ttneducatod  negroes  are  allowed  to  Tote. 
Those  are  grave  allegations.  So  far  as  the  latter  is  true,  it  is  tho  only  pr.lHation  that  can 
be  offered  for  opposing  the  freedom  of  the  ballot.  Bad  local  govcninK-nt  is  certainly  a 
great  evil,  which  ought  to  be  prevented;  but  to  violate  the  freedom  and  sanctity  of  the 
snflVage  is  moro  than  an  erll— It  is  a  crime,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  destroy  the  goT> 
cminont  itself.  Suicide  is  not  a  remedy.  If  in  other  lanils  it  be  high  trensnn  to  compass 
the  death  of  the  king,  it  should  be  counted  no  less  a  crime  here  to  strangle  our  sovereign 
power  and  stifle  its  voice.  It  lias  lieeu  said  that  unsettled  quci^tions  have  no  pity  for  the 
repose  of  nations.  It  should  be  said,  with  the  ntmost  emphasis,  that  this  question  of  the 
■nllVvge  will  never  give  repose  or  safety  to  the  States  or  to  the  nation  until  each,  within 
Its  own  jurisdiction,  makes  and  keeps  the  ball'it  free  and  pure  by  the  strnntr  snne'ions  of 
the  law.  But  the  danger  which  arises  from  ignorance  iu  the  voter  cannot  bo  denied.  It 
covers  n  field  flur  wider  than  that  of  negro  suArage  and  the  present  condition  of  that  race. 
It  is  a  danger  that  lurks  and  hides  in  the  sources  and  fountains  of  power  in  everj*  State. 
Wo  have  no  standard  by  which  to  nion*uro  the  disaster  tliat  may  lx>  bron^rht  o;.<iii  tm  by 
ignorance  and  vice  in  the  citi/ens  when  joined  to  corruption  and  fraud  in  the  suffrage 
The  voten  of  the  Union,  who  matce  and  unmAlce  coostitntlons,  and  upon  whose  will  hang 
the  destinies  of  our  govemment.s,  can  transmit  their  supremo  authority  to  no  successor 
save  the  coming  generation  of  voters,  who  are  t!ie  sole  heirs  of  sovoroicn  jinwor.  If  that 
generation  comes  to  its  inheritance  blinded  by  ignorance  and  corrupted  L)y  vice,  the  fall 
of  the  Bepnbllo  wdl  be  certain  and  remediless. 

The  census  has  already  sounded  the  alarm  in  the  Appalling  fignrss  which  mark  how 
dangerously  high  the  tide  of  il!ltora<  y  has  risen  among  our  voters  and  thoir  children. 
To  the  South  this  question  is  of  supremo  importance,  but  tlie  responsibility  fur  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  did  not  rest  npon  the  South  alone.  The  nation  itself  b  responsible  for 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  is  under  special  obligations  to  aid  in  removing  the 
illitoraey  which  it  has  added  to  the  votin?  p  >;)nhition.  For  the  North  and  South  alike 
there  is  but  one  remedy.  All  the  constitutional  power  of  the  nation  and  fit  the  States, 
woA  all  tho  vohmtaar  fbrcas  of  the  people,  nhould  ha  snnunoned  to  meat  thb  danger  by  the 
aaTing  hifloenca  of  nnlTorsal  education.  It  is  tho  high  privilege  and  sacred  duty  of  thoso 
now  liviiii^  to  educaic  their  successors  and  fit  them,  by  intelUgsnoe  and  Tirtue,  for  the 
inheritance  which  awaits  thenu 
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In  this  beneficent  work  sections  and  races  should  be  forgotten,  and  partisanship 
tboold  be  unknown.  Let  oar  pwpto  find  a  new  meaning  tn  the  divine  oraeto  wUeh 
dadnresthat  '  a  child  shaU  ted  Ihanif*  ftroor  Itttltdiadrai  wIH  mob  control  tfM  det- 

tinies  of  the  Ropublic. 

My  countrymen,  we  do  not  HOW  differ  in  our  judgment  concerning  the  controversies 
of  past  gODoratloDS,  md  flffy  yean  heoee  onrdifldrai  will  not  ba  dhrlded  in  tiieir  opin- 
ions concerning  our  ooalwtiialaa.  They  wiU  mniy  Ham  fSbtlr  ftttfaers  and  their  fatlMn' 
God  that  the  Union  was  preserved,  that  slavery  was  overthrown,  and  that  both  mrM 
were  made  equal  before  the  law.  We  may  hasten  or  we  may  retard,  but  we  cannot  i)ro- 
irant  tiia  dnal  faeondUattoo.  It  b  not  poniUa  fiir  na  now  to  maka  a  tniea  with  timo,  by 
anticipating  and  accepting  its  inevitabla  vanliot? 

Enterprises  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  moral  and  material  well-being  invite 
US  and  offer  ample  scope  for  the  employment  of  our  best.powers.  Let  all  our  people, 
leaving  behind  tiia  battle-Aelds  of  dead  issues,  move  forward,  and,  in  the  strength  of 
tUmtf  and  the  reatotad  Union,  win  the  grander  victories  of  peace. 

Pnsident  CtaHIeld  then  apoke  on  the  Unandal  question  as  foUows: 

Bj  the  experience  of  commercial  nations  in  all  ages  it  has  been  found  that  gold  and 
aOver  aflbcd  tha  only  tafo  foondation  for  n  numatary  tyttam.  Oonfosion  has  recently 

baan  created  by  varintion**  in  the  relative  valoc  of  the  two  metals,  but  I  confldenfly 
believe  that  arrangements  can  be  made  between  the  leading  commercial  nations  which 
will  secure  the  general  use  of  both  metaU.  Congress  should  provide  that  the  compulsory 
eofaiaga  of  •llvar  now  fcqaired  by  law  may  not  diatnib  car  mooataiy  ayatam  by  driving 
cither  metal  out  of  rircnintion.  If  pMsible,  such  an  a^'ustment  i^lioukl  I>c  mndi-  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  every  coined  dollar  will  ba  exactly  equal  to  its  debt-paying 
power  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Tha  ekiaf  dnty  of  tha  National  Govammant  in  connaetlon  widi  flia  cnrrency  of  tha 
country  ia  to  coin  and  declare  its  value.  Grave  doubts  have  been  entertained  whether 
Congress  is  authorized  by  the  Constilntion  to  make  any  form  of  paper  money  legal-ten- 
der. The  present  issue  of  United  States  bonds  has  been  sustained  by  tlie  necessities  of 
var,  bnt  audi  paper  shoold  dapand  on  ita  vahia,  and  curraney  upon  ita  eonvanlanca  in 
nse  and  its  prompt  redemption  in  coin  at  tha  will  of  the  holder,  and  not  upon  its  com- 
pulviry  rirciilation.  These  notes  are  not  money,  bat  promisea  to  pay  money.  If  the 
holders  demand  it,  the  promise  should  be  kept. 

Tha  reAindlng  of  tha  national  debt  at  a  lower  rata  of  Intarmt  shonld  ba  accomplished 
without  compelling  the  withdrawal  of  the  national  bank  notes,  ond  thus  disturbing  the 
business  of  the  countr>'.  The  finances  of  the  government  shall  sufTer  no  detriment 
which  it  is  possible  for  my  administration  to  prevent.  The  interests  of  agriculture 
daearva  more  attention  from  the  government  than  thvy  liava  yat  received.  Tha  fanna 
af  the  United  States  aflfor  l  homes  and  emphiymant  for  more  than  onc^alf  our  people, 
and  furnish  much  the  largc?.t  part  of  all  our  exports.  As  the  government  lights  our 
coasts  for  the  protection  of  mariners  and  the  benefit  of  commerce,  so  it  should  give  to 
tba  tiliari  of  tha  aoU  tha  lights  of  practical  idanoa  and  asparicnea. 

Our  mannfaetnrea  are  rapidly  making  us  industrially  independent,  and  are  opening 
to  rnpif  nl  nnd  labor  new  and  profitable  fields  of  employment.  This  steady  and  lieulthy 
growth  should  still  be  maintained.  Our  facilities  for  transportation  should  be  promotod 
by  thccontfMMdimpivraniant  of  onrluHrfaOCT  and  fraat  interior  waterways,  and  by  tha 
inaiaaia  of  our  tonnaga  on  dia  ocean. 

As  to  ship-cmals  he  said: 

Tha  aad^jaet  ii  ana  whiah  win  iaunadiataly  angaga  tha  attention  of  tha  Oovammant, 
with  a  view  to  a  thorough  protection  to  American  interests.  We  will  urge  no  narrow 
ffaiiejy  nor  Mak  peeoUar  or  axclnaiva  privilogee  on  taj  oommareial  route,  but,  in  tha 
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langnag*  of  mj  predeeenor,  I  beliere  It  to  t>e  *t1io  right  and  daty  of  tiie  Ualtad  SUitM 
to  aisert  and  maintain  such  supervision  and  authority  over  any  interooeulio  canal  , 
acm<i!«  the  tstlmiiu  that  coonectt  North  and  Soath  AmeriG*  m  wUl  protaok  our  national 

Interests.* 

Of  Monnonism  he  said: 

It  is  n  roproach  to  the  Government  tlint  in  the  most  poptilous  of  the  territories  the 
constitutional  guarantee  is  not  onjo3'od  by  the  people,  and  the  authority  of  Congress  is 
set  at  naught.  Tho  Mormon  church  not  only  offends  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  by 
•aactfamlnf  polygaiqy,  but  prarents  the  admlnletration  of  jnstioe  thnmgh  the  ordinaiy 
instrunieiitnlitics  of  law*  In  my  jmlpiiient  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  wlii!>'  ri'^pecting 
to  the  uttennust  the  consciontimiri  convictions  and  rehgious  scruples  of  ovorv  citizen,  to 
prohibit  witliin  its  jurisdiction  all  criminal  practices,  especially  of  that  class  which 
destroy  the  family  relatione  and  endanger  social  order.  Nor  can  any  eeelesiastieal  qp> 
ganization  be  safely  permitted  to  nsnrp,  in  the  smallest  degree,  tlie  Aiaetlons  and  powcn 
of  the  National  Government. 

Li  r^iard  to  the  Civil  service  he  aeid: 

The  civil  service  can  never  bo  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis  until  it  is  regulated  by 
law.  For  the  frood  of  tho  sen'ico  itself,  for  the  protection  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
tho  appointing  power  against  the  waste  of  time  and  obstruction  to  the  public  business 
eansed  by  die  inordinate  pressare  for  place,  and  fcr  the  proteetioa  of  inenmbents  against 
fntrigne  and  wrong,  I  shell  at  the  proper  time  asic  Congress  to  fix  the  tenure  of  the  minor 
offlcps  of  the  eoveral  exerutivo  tlcpartmentis,  nml  prescribe  the  grounils  upon  which 
removals  shall  bo  made  during  terms  for  which  incumbents  iMve  l)eeo  appointed. 

Finally,  acting  always  witidn  tiie  aatitarily  «Bd  Umitattons  of  the  Constitntion, 
invading  neither  the  rights  of  the  States  nor  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people,  it  will  be 
the  purpose  of  my  administmtion  to  mninfain  tho  nuthorify  nnd  in  nil  jilaccs  within  its 
jurisdiction  to  enforce  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  tho  Union,  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple; to  demand  rigid  economy  in  all  die  expenditures  of  tho  government,  and  to  require 
the  honest  and  faitliftal  servlea  of  aH  eseentive  oAioers,  remembering  that  tlie  oAoes 
were  crenteil  not  for  dw  beooSt  of  Um  btcnmbenta  or  Uielr  snpportersy  hot  fbr  die  servioe 
of  the  government. 

Perhaps  no  man  living  is  better  qualified  by  intimate  association  and 
culture  to  outline  President  Garfield  as  a  ''well-rounded  man,"  thtm  Presi- 
dent Hinsdale  of  Hiram  Collotro.  "We  (juoto  from  his  appreciative  descrip- 
tion, pivcn  in  antiriputioii  of  his  election: 

While  respecting  the  mental  qualities  that  give  success  to  the  honorable  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  he  is  no  lover  of  money  or  hanger-on  of  rich  men.  lie  remembci-s  the  day 
of  small  things.  Hb  sympadiies  with  the  toilers  are  quick  and  generous.  He  remembers 
the  pit  from  which  he  was  himself  digged — the  rock  from  which  he  was  hewn.  At  a 
time  when  certain  jonmnls  were  denouncing  him  as  having  gmwji  rich  liv  rrrrnj  tirn,  ho 
liyed  in  a  bumble  house  in  tho  retired  Tillage  of  Hiram;  and  notliing  about  hi.s  home 
save  his  library  stood  In  oontrasttotho  home  of  his  neighbors.  He  is  a  .  man  of  the 
strictest  private  and  public  integrity,  and  is  responsive  to  the  delicate  points  of  honor. 
No  man  charges  him  with  boinrr  ^  pnrty  to  a  questionoble  private  trnn«action;  and 
when  the  charges  mode  against  his  public  life  cease  to  be  useful  to  the  partisan  they  will 
IhO  into  the  pit  provided  for  slanders.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  man  of  eharaoter, 
who  has  come  into  dr  ^c  n  latlons  with  General  Oarfiolfl,  lays  any  charge  of  dishonest 
or  wrong  at  his  door.  Tlie«e  things  are  left  to  those  inferior  moti  wIkko  instincts  draw 
them  to  the  gutter  and  who  fatten  upon  garbage.  The  closer  men  have  come  into  con- 
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twt  with  hhn,  the  greater  bu  beea  their  fiUth  in  Um.  He  hsi  liiipfa«d  oonfldenoe  «&d 

retpeet  In  all  large-minded  and  generoos  men,  without  regard  to  politics.  His  early 
training,  and  his  own  sober  convictions,  hold  him  fast  to  the  preat  truths  of  rovealcd 
religion.  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  a  Lutheran  mlai^ter  of  Washington,  says:  '1  have  not  uufro- 
qaently  Man  him  aapporClBg  Us  TMienbto  modur  upon  iik  atroiif  ami  at  thej  doirly 
wallced  togetharftom  tlialiODMnf  Qod.  Ba  wcnhlpa  icfulailj  in  tha  hnmbla  DlaelpkiP 
dnuelk* 

This  ondiiie  pon-portrdt  has  had  an  unexpected,  subdued,  and  beautifid 
light  thrown  upon  it  from  the  apartment  of  suflfering  and  death. 

The  first  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  peaceful  admini.stinition  arose  from  a 
challenge,  on  the  ground  of  senatorial  courtesy,  of  the  President's  right  of 
appointment.  The  course  of  the  Executive  was  sustained  by  the  Senate, 
alter  weeks  of  debate,  followed  by  an  adjourament  which  offered  to  him 
the  needed  reat  and  recreatioii  of  an  ezcunUm  to  New  Tofk  and  New  Eng- 
land, while  Washington  relapsed  into  its  nsoal  midsummer  quiet 

The  intorest  with  which  the  President  looked  forward  to  the  eipected 
reunion  among  the  Berkshire  hills  is  indicated  by  the  impression  upon  him 
of  former  visits  tiiere.  He  wrote  to  a  friend,  upon  his  retom  from  one  of 
these: 

Mv  visit  to  Wniinm"  ha?  washed  out  the  footprints  of  ton  y(>fir«  and  mado  mo  a 
loy  a^ain.  Strolling  on  the  shore  of  life,  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  plunge  back  apiin 
into  the  noisy  haunts  of  men.  The  noble  reunion  haa  wedded  my  heart  more  than  ever 
totkadaaa  and  toold  Winiama.  Lat  «•  not  hareaAcr  oaaae  to  pay  Chat  reverance  which 

\i  due  to  youth.  I  moan  to  go  back  to  Williams  as  often  as  I  can.  The  plaro  and  Its 
associations  shall  be  to  me  a  fountain  of  perpetual  youth.  If  wrinkles  must  be  written 
Lpun  our  brows,  let  them  not  be  written  upon  the  heart.   The  spirit  should  not  grow  old. 

After  another  similar  visit,  he  said : 

I  stayed  with  Dr.  Hopkins  as  his  pjest,  and  it  was  very  touching  when  the  old 
President  bade  me  good-by,  saying,  '  You  will  observe  that  I  reserved  for  the  concliuiing 
and  final  set  of  my  official  Ilft^  bafim  laying  down  the  office,  the  aonfairing  u^iuu  yuu 
the  degree  of  LLJ).  I  was  |^  to  hava  my  wotk  thna  aasoeiatad  with  yonr  name. 

Friday  night,  July  lit,  the  President  said  to  a  friend,  that  tiie  ilrst 
and  only  letter  which  he  liad  reodved  ftom  General  Hancod:  had  reached 

lum  the  day  before,  asking  him  to  make  Major  Mitdiell  of  his  staff  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-Oeneral.  He  said  that  he  had  done  so,  and  it  had  given  him 
great  pleasore  to  thus  oblige  General  Hancock  and  to  promote  a  deserving 
officer. 

Saturday,  July  2,  1881,  is  a  day  forever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic,  and  indeed  of  the  world.  Three  months  before,  the  "Czar 
of  all  tiie  Russias**  had  been  IciUed  by  exploding  bombs  beneath  his  car- 
riage,  rerealing  the  dangeroos  elements  around  ev«iy  seat  of  power  and  the 
growing  nnoertdnty  of  royal  lifOb  But  rei^dde  was  no  new  thing  under 
the  sceptres  of  old  dynasties,  and  no  deep  impression  was  made  upon  the 
popular  heart. 

The  assassination  of  our  lamented  lancoln,  and  its  cause,  will  remain 
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Aesh  in  the  memory  of  the  present  genentikm.  The  peoplei  if  they  had 
known  of  the  irresponsible  and  unsuccessful  attempt  made  upon  the  life  of 
President  Jaduon  by  a  madman  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  bad  quite  for- 

gotten  it. 

Late  on  Friday  evcniuf^,  July  1st,  Secretary  Blaine  left  the  President, 
after  an  earnest  and  cordial  discussion  of  public  concerns,  in  wliich  the  lat- 
ter said: 

I  have  now  completed  fuur  months  of  the  Administration,  and  efwytiiing  is  going 
veO.  The  OaUnet  b  eaoh  day  beoomtng  more  welded  tofsther.  There  never  to  this 

day  ho?  boon  an  unkind  word  said  ocroes  the  Cabinet  table.  "  And/'  says  ScH-retary 
Blaine,  "  tlio  Prcsiiient's  plnns  were  brond,  comprehensive,  and  just.  He  Isiui  com- 
menced what  would  have  been  a  brilliant  Administration.  He  proposed  to  do  equal 
justice  to  every  man,  and  I  know  tiiat  he  had  not  an  nnkind  tlumjg^t  In  his  life  against 
■ay  woman,  nan,  or  ddUL" . 


The  next  moniiitg  tho>8eGretn7  called  at  the  executlTo  maniioii  in  hia 
<»wn  eaniage,  to  oonv^  the  President  to  the  BaKtmofe  A  FMomae  atetion 

from  which  he  was  to  start  on  his  vacation  trip  to  New  York  anrl  New  Eng- 
land. Alx)iit  nine  o'clock  the  carring^e  reached  the  station,  and  after  lin'ijcr- 
ing  in  it  a  few  momenta  the  President  and  Mr.  Blaine  alighted  and  walked 
arm  in  arm  into  the  Liuiies'  Room,  wliich  was  nearly  full  of  peo])le.  Sud- 
denly the  rejiort  of  a  pi.stol-shot  rang  through  the  room,  scarcely  attracting 
atlmition  in  the  absence  of  any  thought  of  danger.  A  second  report 
followed,  when  the  Prerident  reeled  and  fell,  leaving  no  doabtof  the  terrible 
meaning  of  thoee  shots;  the  former  of  which  alone,  it  is  bettered,  took  fatal 
effect^  entering  the  lower  part  of  his  back  on  the  right  aide.  The  wildest 
excitement  instantly  followed.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  seize  the 
assassin  and  hurry  him  from  the  avenging  indignation  of  spectators,  while 
agitated  friends  gathered  around  the  pro.strate  victim  of  his  dcinoiiinc  spirit. 

Amid  the  preparations  to  preserve  order  and  remove  the  President  to 
the  Railway  Superintendent's  room  above,  the  calm,  thoughtful  sufferer 
dictated  a  telegram  to  his  absent  wife,  just  recovering  from  serious  illness, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Gabfikld,  Elberon,  Long  Branch: 

The  President  wishes  bm  to  say  to  yon  fWmi  him  that  he  has  been  serionsly  hor^ 

howserionsly  ho  ennnot  yet  say.  Ho  is  himself,  and  hopes  you  will  crtmo  to  him  soon. 
Be  sends  his  love  to  yoo.  (Signed)  A.  F.  Bockwbix. 

That  message  reached  her  soon  after  noon;  and  a  few  moments  later 
•a  expres.s  tniin  bore  hnr  towards  the  deep  gloom  of  the  ntitional  Ca])ital. 
Meanwhile  the  telei^raius  of  woe  flow  over  the  land  and  across  the  sea. 
Never  before  had  the  sorrow  of  a  great  domestic  and  national  calamity  so 
touched  the  heart  of  universal  himianity.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  fell 
bjr  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  half  the  Stetea  were  alienated  by  a  finatriddal 
war,  whoee  smoke  still  lay  along  the  horison.  But  now  the  re-onited  States 
were  clasping  hands,  and  the  nation  was  foil  of  hope  for  the  brightening 
fntue. 
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Wiihoiit  MaoiiiiDg  to  speculate  upon  what  may  have  been  the  influence^ 
indirectly,  of  the  Senatorial  conflict  (to  which  allusion  has  jnat  been  made), 
upon  a  ndnd  leady  for  an  igniting  sparic  to  kindle  It  into  dettmctiTe  paa- 

non,  there  is  the  historical  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  that  contest  for  power, 
then  transferred  to  Albany,  the  nation  was  stunned  by  this  appalling  event, 
as  bv  a  bolt  from  the  clear  sky  descending  upon  its  heart,  then  buoyant 
with  tlie  gpncral  prosperity. 

The  President  was  soon  conveyed  to  tlie  White  House  in  an  ambulance, 
and  as  he  was  lifted  out  he  saw  at  a  window  his  private  secretary  and  a 
number  of  Mends,  who  had  alrsady  been  notified  by  telephone  from  the 
station  of  the  attempted  asmsslnation.  The  President,  raising  his  head 
from  his  improvised  Htter,  pleasantly  waved  his  hand  in  greeting  to  those 
who  were  so  anxiously  watching  his  arrival. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  there  were  near  the  President  seven 
of  the  thirteen  surviviiifj  witnesses  who  hud  stood  at  the  deatli-bed  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  viz.,  Secretary  of  War,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  then  Major  and 
Aid-<lc-Camp;  Quartermaster-General  Meigs;  Surgeon-General  Barnes; 
A^stant  SurgeoD-Qeneral  Crane ;  Surgeon  Basil  Norris ;  Volunteer  Surgeon 
D.  W.  Bliss,  of  the  United  States  Army;  and  Dr.  W.  &  Uncoln,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

During  the  afternoon,  while  the  train  was  bringing  Mrs.  Garfield 

towards  Washington  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  the  sufferer  foigot 

himself  in  his  anxiety  to  see  her.  When  nt  0.80  p.  m.  the  message  came  of 
the  arrival  of  the  train,  the  President  thanked  Qod,  and  said,  ''X  shall  live 
to  see  her." 

Leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  son  James,  Mrs.  Garfield  ascended  the 
long  winding  steps.  Meanwhile  the  President  had  heard  the  grating  of 
the  wheds  upon  tiie  gravel  and  said  to  Postmaster-General  James,  who  was 
holding  his  hand,  '*8he  has  oome;  I  would  like  to  see  her  alone.**  Mrs. 
Garfield  entered;  all  persons  left  the  chamber,  and  in  what  was  thought  to 
be  the  death-chambcn  they  were  left  alone. 

Next  to  3[rs.  Garfield,  the  President's  anxious  thought  went  to  his 
agod  mother  and  his  sister,  at  Solon,  Ohio,  in  a  telegraphic  messnu'e;  to 
wliich  they,  after  the  terrible  shock  was  past,  replied  in  cheerful  words  of 
faith  and  ho|>e. 

"I  expect  the  wound  is  fatal,"  said  the  President  to  a  near  friend, 
soon  after  he  waa  shot;  and  to  another  Mend,  one  of  the  good  women  who 
had  been  watdiing  so  tenderly  by  his  bedside  during  thoee  painful,  agitated 
boors,  he  said,  **  God's  will  be  done,  I  am  content  either  way.** 

Mrs.  Garfield^s  bravery  and  strength  of  character,  under  this  tcrril)lc 
blow,  have  been  the  wonder  of  her  nearest  friends,  and  would  seem  to  dis- 
close a  new  phase  of  her  character.  It  is  not.  She  comes  of  a  peculiar 
family,  dLstinguislR-d  for  heroic  .self -denial  and  fortitude. 

Dr.  Bli^vs,  wlio  was  called  immediately  after  the  wounding,  assisted  by 
the  best  medical  skill  at  hand,  probed  in  vain  to  find  the  deadly  bullet. 
Beyond  the  eye  and  readi  it  lay  in  ominous,  distrosdng  concealment. 
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TIm  SablMth  dawned  upon  wakeful  miUionSi  and  its  light  of  hallowed 
peace  aeemed  a  mockeiy  (rf  thdr  grief  and  f ean.  Wifh  ita  passing  hours, 
from  all  the  temples  of  worship^  Piote8tant»  Catholic,  and  Jewish,  and 
from  hearts  unused  to  pray,  was  breathed  the  intense  desire  that  God  would 
spare  his  precious  gift  to  the  nation.  No  Sabbath  of  our  liistory  ever  made 
such  a  record  of  sorrow,  on  which  fell  only  the  light  of  fiiith  in  Iliin  whose 
resurrection  power  it  commemorated.  Monday,  the  P^mrth  of  July,  came 
with  a  strange  hush  in  the  jubilant  air  of  the  national  aiiniversar}',  the  sad 
intelligence  of  the  Preiddent's  critical  condition  acting  like  an  eclipse  upon 
the  brightness  of  the  welcome  morning,  dtj  and  town  auMunitiee,  both 
on  the  preceding  day  and  on  this,  decided  to  omit  the  appdnted  celebration. 

Secretary  Blaine  wrote  the  subjoined  general  and  significant  telegram: 

EzBctrnvB  Mahsioh, 

Washington,  July  4,  11  p.  m. 
To  THE  Press:  On  behalf  of  the  Presitlent  and  Mrs.  Garfield  I  desire  to  make  public 
acknowledgmcut  of  the  very  numerous  messages  of  condolence  and  affection  which  have 
beoi  received  since  Saturday  rooming  from  atanost  every  State  In  tiie  Union.  From  die 
Soath  as  boontiftilly  as  from  the  North,  and  from  countries  beyond  the  sea,  have  come 
mpisnpr's  of  anxious  inquiry  and  tender  words  of  sympathy  in  such  numbers  that  it  has 
been  found  impoesible  to  answer  them  in  detail  I  tiierefore  ask  the  newspapers  to  ex- 
preu  tar  die  Preeident  aad  Ihs.  Gailidd  the  deep  gratitiide  which  th^  Ael  for  the  devi^ 
tkm  of  their  fUIow-eountiynMn  aad  IHende  abKMui  In  thl^  hour  of  heavy  nfflictioo. 

Jambs  Q.  BLAiaBi 

At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  on  Monday,  July  4th, 
ex-President  Hayes  presided,  and  made  a  feeling,  appropriate  address. 

"It  is  a  ppople  worth  livinc^  for,  isn't  it?"  vas  the  remark  of  President 
Garfield  to  his  wife,  who  luid  been  reading  to  him  t^litorial  (omments  on 
the  assassination.  In  strange  correspondence  are  tlu  hf  words  to  the  utter- 
ance of  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  night  of  the  assassination:  "He  is  a 
Freaident  worth  dying  for,  and  I  wish  I  could  do  it**  The  relation  between 
Freddent  Garfield  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  better 
exiwessed  than  by  these  two  eiclamatiws. 

Expressions  of  sorrow  and  concern  came  in  the  form  of  tclcgrnphic 
dispatches  and  letters,  sent  by  foreign  sovereigns  and  their  high  officials, 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Indeed,  no  more  touching  incident  can  be 
related  of  the  universal  sympathy  than  that  of  England's  noble  Qmcn, 
over  whose  heart  still  lingers  the  deep,  dark  shadow  of  mourning  for  him 
who  was  dearer  to  her  than  thrones,  empires,  and  all  other  earthly  posses- 
riona->-<lie  long-lamented  Prince  Albert— when,  as  it  were,  she  descended 
ttcm.  her  throne  and,  speaking  in  the  unregal  first  person,  dictated,  to  be 
aent  to  Secretary  Blaine,  the  foUowing  message : 

London,  July  8,  1881. 
I  am  most  anxious  to  hear  latest  accounts  of  the  President,  and  wish  my  horror  and 
deep  sympathy  to  be  conveyed  to  him  and  Hri.  Garfield. 

Every  day  of  continued  life  strengthened  the  hope  of  recovery  and  lifted 
the  gloom  that  had  aettled  upon  the  nation.  On  July  9th  the  President 
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asked  Colonel  IMcwell,  "Is  it  true  thst  the  Ardibishop  of  Bsltimon  hss 
directed  that  the  clergy  shall  offer  prayers  during  mass  for  the  recovery  of 
thePMddentt** 

•*U  is,"*  replied  BockwelL 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"The  Archbishop's  letter  to  the  cleigy  of  this  archdiocese  has  been 
panted,  and  it  is  official." 

"Bless  the  good-will  of  the  people,"  said  the  President. 

A  very  suggestive  and  beautiful  letter  wan  received  from  summer  visit- 
ors at  the  Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  from  which  we  give  a  paragraph: 

To  tie  Wife  of  the  President : 

ThU  comrauuity  and  visitors  gathcre<l  hero  for  rest  and  recreation  heard  the  startling 
news  from  Washington.  We  hold  diffannt  political  opinlona,  bat  the  report  brought  as 
•oddenly  together  with  one  great  sorrow  and  anxiety.  Wo  have  felt  that  tlic  President 
wiw  woun«lcd  for  our  sake,  and  that  tho  blow  which  ho  roccived  was  aimed  at  tlio  [ipnoe 
of  our  homes  and  tho  life  of  the  Republic.  We  have  seen  your  devoted  ministration  and 
tiie  atraagtii  yoar  fidth  gave,  and  oar  confidence  now  Is  In  the  vlrtoe  that  goes  from  a 
woman's  touch  to  the  dying.  The  President  will  come  bock  to  a  new  worid.  By  hlS 
blood  the  nation  will  be  united.  Not  all  that  hnth  been  spoken  or  written  in  fifteen  years, 
the  efforts  to  unite,  the  struggles  to  forget,  hath  done  so  much  as  tlio  sight  of  his  suiTer- 
ingt.  When  Lincoln  fell  the  Sooth  oorered  her  faoe  and  stood  back.  There  was  sorrow 
tlmmgh  all  her  borders,  but  the  North olaimed  him  as  her  own.  Garfield  does  not  belong 
to  the  North  alone,  and  from  this  common  vijril  iind  j)raycr  and  sympathy  in  tho  travail 
of  this  hour  there  shall  be  a  new  birth  of  the  nation.  There  shall  come  an  era  of  peace 
and  good-win  and  brotheriy  kindness  to  aD  this  people. 

The  correspondence  which  follows  will  always  have  a  national  interest: 

Losoox,  July  23. 

Icafale  text  of  note  dated  Ust  Aoas  Mr.  Gladstone  te  lbs.  OaiAeld.  Originsl  Ij 
dsspalwh  tMnoRow.  Lownx»  Uinlster, 

Loinx>K,  July  21. 

Dear  Madam:— You  will,  I  am  sure,  excnse  me,  flioagh  a  personal  stranger,  for 
addre-tsing  you  by  letter  to  convey  to  yon  tho  a-ssurances  of  my  own  feeling*  and  those 
of  my  countrymen  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  horrible  attempt  to  murder  the  President  of 
Ae  United  States,  tn  a  form  more  palpaUe  at  lesst  Hhut  than  of  messeges  oonveyed  by 
telegraph.  Tho««>  f  •  have  been  (Mings  in  the  first  instanoes  of  STmpa^y  end 
aAerwnrd*  of  joy  ninl  tliaiikfulne?^,  almost  comparable,  and  I  venture  to  pay  only  second, 
to  the  strong  emotions  of  the  great  nation  of  which  he  is  the  appointed  head.  Indlvidu- 
alljr  I  have,  let  me  bcf  yea  to  believe,  had  my  ftall  share  In  the  sentiments  which  have 
poesessed  tiie  British  natl^  They  have  been  prompted  and  qalekened  largely  by  what, 
I  venture  to  think,  i^  tlie  evcr-frp)\viii[r  -on-e  of  harmony  and  mutual  re'^pocr  :ind  afl^ect- 
lon  between  tho  two  countries,  and  of  a  relationship  which  from  year  to  year  becomes 
more  and  more  a  practical  bond  of  union  between  us,  but  they  have  also  drawn  much  of 
Ikeir  strength  ftomaeotdlal  admiration  of  the  simple  heroism  iriiloh  has  marked  tiie 
personal  conduct  of  tho  President;  for  we  hnvc  not  yet  wholly  lost  the  capacity  of 
appreciating  such  an  example  of  Christian  faith  and  manly  fortitude.  This  exemplary 
picrare  has  been  made  complete  by  your  own  contribution  to  its  noble  and  touching 
ftatnres,  en  whidi  I  only  Ibrbsar  to  dwdl  beesaie  Ism  diraetty  addressing  yon.  Ibeg 
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tolwTe  my  respoctful  coraplimonfs  nnd  congnftoUitiaas  ooonrtjad  to  thft  President^  and 
to  TKXUim,  dear  matiam,  with  great  esteem, 

Your  UMMt  fiUthfuI  senraat, 

In  reply  to  fhiii  Secieluy  Bkine  teI«gnq|»hMl  as 

WAtmiroTOK,  July  28. 

SRf  LowtB,  MnUter,  London  : 

I  have  laid  before  Mrs.  Garfield  the  note  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  just  received  by  cable. 
I  am  requested  by  her  to  say  that  among  the  many  thousand  manifestations  of  interett 
and  expreHion*  ortympAtliy  which  hmrt  reached  h«r,  none  has  more  deeply  touched  her 
heart  than  the  kind  words  of  Iklr.  Gladstone.  His  o\vn  solicitude  and  coodolence  art 
received  with  gratitude.  But  far  l>eyond  this  she  rocogiiizes  that  Mr.  Gladstone  right- 
fully speaks  for  the  people  of  the  iiritish  Isles,  whose  sympathy  in  this  national  and  pei^ 
•onal  aflUctton  hat  been  aa  qalck  and  aa  alnoara  aa  that  of  her  own  ooimtrynMO.  Her 
chief  pleasure  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  cordial  letter  is  found  in  the  comfort  which  it  briBgi  to 
her  husbnml.  The  President  is  cheered  and  solaced  on  his  painful  and  we.iry  way  to 
health  by  the  many  messages  of  sympathy  which  in  his  returning  strength  ho  safel/ 
veo^Tw  and  moat  gratafblly  appreoiataa.  Blaimb,  Secretary. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  threatening  symptoms  appeared  afresh, 
wliSch  w«r»  removed  by  a  akillfal  aargical  openiti<m  that  re-opened  the 
wound;  the  improrement  only  to  be  followed  three  weeks  later  by  a  more 
diatreadng  reUpee.  Fkom  England's  beloved  Qpeen  camo  a  eeoond  penooal 
tetegram: 

JkMn,  Qarjtdd^  WiukingUm,  D,  Ct 

I  am  most  anxious  to  know  how  the  PnaUnl  b  to4ay,  and  to  asprasa  my  daap 
lympathy  with  you  both. 

(Signed)  Thk  Quusi. 

Osborne. 

Tlie  following  reply  was  sent: 

To  Her  Maje$ty.  Queen  Victoria,  Otbomt,  England: 

Your  Mi\jesty's  kind  inquiry  finds  the  President's  condition  changed  for  the  better. 
In  the  jvdgnneiit  of  hia  medical  advisers  there  1*  strong  hope  of  hia  reooreiy.  His  mind 
is  entirely  clear,  and  Your  MnjestyN  kind  exprawloni  of  lympathy  are  moat  grateftil  to 
him  aa  they  are  ^ratefUly  acknowledged  by  me. 

(Signed)  LucnETiA  R.  Garkik.i.d. 

Upon  hearing,  of  a  further  relapse,  August  27tb,  the  Queen  telegraphed 
Mr.  Blaine:  * 

"  I  nm  prieved  at  the  sad  news  of  the  last  fow  days,  and  woold  Wish  my  deep  tym* 

pathy  to  be  cuuvcyed  to  Mrs,  Garfield." 

Not  a  l)itter  word  was  heard  from  the  President  arrninst  his  cnicl  assassin, 
but  in  his  wanderings  of  thonpht,  under  the  inflnenee  of  anodynes,  he  mur- 
mured only  words  of  noblest  sentiment,  of  tender  concern  for  the  Government, 
and  the  people  whoso  ''great  heart  would  pull  the  old  soldier  through." 

As  a  tonching  illustration  of  the  Preddent^s  devotion  to  his  aged 
mother,  and  that  it  may  impress  itself  upon  the  people  whom  he  so  much 
loved,  we  present  on  the  following  page,  a  fac-tiknUt  of  the  only  letter  ha 
wrote  during  the  period  of  his  final  sufferings* 
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Week  after  week  iMimiicesof  convaleaeiiGe  wen  followed  bj  new  com- 
plications of  disease.    These,  with  the  malarial  air  of  the  lowlands  in 
of  the  Nation's  Capital,  made  the  removal  of  the  sufferer  the  **  forlorn  hope** 

— the  only  altornntive.  After  consultation  l)y  the  surgeons,  Tuesday,  Sc]>- 
teiubcr  (Jth,  was  selected  for  tlie  de])arture  to  I.(jng  Ikanrh.  where  Mr. 
Franeklyn  had  placed  an  elegant  and  spacious  cottage  at  President  Garfield's 
disposaL 

An  iqpper  room,  with  magmfioent  marine  and  aunset  views,  waa  chosen 
lor  the  new  home  of  the  patient  invalid,  annoaa  to  leave  the  scene  of  hia 
protracted  sufferings. 

On  Monday  morning,  September  SHi,  at  %  o*dock,  the  woifc  of  laying 
a  temporary  track  from  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  to  a  point  in  Pennsylva- 
nia avenue,  was  commenced,  and  completed  at  the  same  hour  in  the  after- 
noon. Meanwhile,  at  the  other  end  of  the  anticipated  journey,  undt  r  the 
supennsion  of  the  untiring  and  efficient  Attorney-General  >IacVeagh,  engin- 
eers and  mechanics  were  summoned  by  telegnuns,  and  orders  issued  for 
supplies,  to  lay  the  track  from  the  station  at  Long  Branch  to  Franeklyn  cottage. 
Amid  the  ezdting  scenes  of  Monday  around  the  Capitol,  there  waa  a  quiet, 
affecting  one  in  the  sick'Toom,  when  the  two  sons  (Hany  and  Jamea 
Qarfleld)  started  for  Williams  College,  which  they  entered  on  the  8th  aa 
members  of  the  Freshman  class.  As  they  stood  by  the  Preddent*a  bedside 
a  few  parting  Christian  words  were  uttered  which  they  can  never  forget. 

Stillness  settlfd  upon  the  city,  excepting  the  sound  of  the  street  cars, 
and  the  echo  of  footsteps  on  the  pavement  of  those  busy  with  the  jirejiaration 
for  the  eventful  day  at  hand.  These  sounds  at  length  ceased,  and  across 
the  path  of  city  travel  the  railway  connections  were  completed. 

After  tiie  dressing  of  the  wound  on  the  evening  of  Ifonday,  Sep- 
tember 5th,  the  President  fell  asleep^  but  often  during  the  night  awakened 
with  the  anticipated  journey  upon  his  lips.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  had  spared  no  expense  in  making  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
and  rapid  transit  of  the  nol)le  siifFerer.  The  car  was  an  historic  traveling 
palace.  The  Prince  of  "Wales,  the  (  Jnuul  Duke  Alexis.  Prince  Arthur,  President 
Grant,  President  Hayes,  with  members  of  all  the  cabinets  since  1872,  and 
General  Gartield  on  his  way  from  Mentor  to  Washington  before  his  Inau- 
guration, had  occupied  in  health  and  social  festivity  that  now  silent  hospital, 
whidi  was  to  move  at  last  through  an  atmoq^here  electric  with  the  thrilling 
interest  and  anxiety  of  a  nation  and  of  the  civilized  world  I 

At  Ave  o'clock  and  forty  minutes  on  Tuesday  morning  all  was  ready, 
and  the  President,  while  sleeping,  was  gently  lifted  on  his  couch  and  borne 
to  an  open  vehicle  at  the  door,  the  family  preceding  him  in  a  carriage  to 
the  railroad  station.  As  the  sun  was  rising  upon  the  city,  the  President's 
conveyance,  with  his  surgeons  sitting  on  either  side  of  it,  moved  slowly 
away  from  the  AVhitc  lI«iiL^e.  The  pule  fuee  of  the  sufferer  was  visible  to 
the  throng  aruimd  iiim,  and  when  his  eye  fell  upon  it  he  lEaintly  said,  IIow 
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good  It  U  to  tee  (he  people.**  Soon  after  fdx  o*clock  fiidthfiil  lunide  laid  him 
within  the  car  where  Mrs.  Ctaifleld  waa  ready  to  reoelTe  him.  A  half  hoar 
later,  the  connections  being  perfected,  the  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the 
station  amidst  the  moistened  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  away  from  the 

unhealthy  air  of  the  Capital;  beginning  its  swift  career,  throughout  which 
it  was  followed  by  the  anxious  thoughts  of  fifty  millions  of  |>eople.  At  one 
of  the  stations  on  the  route,  when  the  people  were  eagerly  pressing  up  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  emaciated  features,  the  window-blinds  were  drawn 
down.  The  FnaldeBl  inquired,  *'Whsfe  la  that  forl»  When  told  the 
reason,  he  ehaiacterlstlcaUy  replied,  **I  want  the  air;  let  the  people  look.** 
And  thus  for  seren  hoars  the  train  hurried  towards  the  sea.  Daring  the 
Jonmey  the  President  said:  '*It  is  the  most  intcrcKtingdaysinceIwa.s  shot." 

At  1.10  in  the  afternoon,  the  train  reached  Elberon,  Tlie  President 
was  soon  wifely  removed  to  his  eheerful  apartment,  surprising  the  physicians 
by  the  strength  which  remained,  and  the  hopeful  symptoms  which  they 
found.  Dr.  Bliss  remarked  later:  "You  have  borne  the  journey  so  well 
you  may  soon  take  a  longer  one."  **  Yes,"  the  President  replied,  "it  will 
be  easy  to  extend  this  jonmey  into  the  hng  joumeif  kerns/" 

It  Is  said  that  Patrick  Heniy  declared  before  the  House  of  Boigesees  of 
"Viiginia,  In  the  electric  air  of  the  Rerdlatioa,  "There  is  a  God  who  ine- 
aidea  over  the  destinies  of  nations;**  which  great  truth  has  had  a  practical 
recognition  by  thia  nation  alone,  in  the  pdblic  prayer  in  which  it  has  found 
relief  in  hours  of  general  distress.  The  'press,  without  distinction  of  polit- 
ical views,  impressively  commented  upon  this  ejq;>erlence  after  the  President 
was  smitten  do\in3,  in  utterances  like  these : 

A  nation  suppliant  to  heaven  is  no  onlinnr>'  spectacle,  cither  to  nnpcls  or  to  men. 
The  people  of  a  State,  so  vast  that  it  is  itself  a  nation,  stopping  in  the  busy  whirl  of 
eomniflroe  and  agrlenltnre,  and  bowing  aa  one  man  belbro  the  unseen  dhrinity  'that 
•hiipcs  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  will,'  h  a  sight  to  ponder  and  reflect  upon. 

This  generation  of  Americans  has  witnessed  the  movpnirnt<!  of  great  armies  IwJth 
in  victory  and  defeat ;  it  has  seen  gorgeous  pageants  and  spectacles  whose  grandeur  lives 
Id  meiuoiy  and  win  be  preserved  In  art,  in  scng^  and  tn  itory ;  bat  a  nation  bowed  In 
prayer,  while  the  object  of  its  tore  and  honor  was  being  bonie  fttnn  the  capital  to 
the  seaside,  faint  iind  weary,  but  still  clinging  to  a  hnj>(>  for  lifo— tnch  a  spectacle,  the 
elements  of  moral  sublimity,  is  grander  than  any  pageant  that  our  laud  has  ever  seen. 

September  18th,  the  President,  who  during  several  weeks  before  had 
repeatwlly  expressed  the  desire  to  sit  in  his  "invalid  chair,''  at  11  oVloek  in 
the  morning  was  lifted  into  it,  and  wheeled  to  the  open  window.  For  the 
first  time  since  his  injury  he  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  gazed  with  deep 
emotion  upon  the  majestic,  changefnl  sea,  the  impressive  symbol  of  his 
great  and  erentfnl  Hfe,  and  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  profound  feeling  throngh- 
out  the  nation. 

» 

At  ten  o'clock  In  the  evening  of  September  lOth,  Attomey-Qeneral 
MscTeagh  sent  the  following  dispstch  to  Mmister  Lowell,  London : 

The  PrssMant  had  another  chill  of  considerable  severity  this  morning,  which,  foI> 
lowiof  so  soon  after  the  cUU  of  last  evening^  left  him  very  weak. . .  At  this  luwr  1m  is 
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rating  qoletly,  ud  no  disturbanee  is  expected  during  the  t&f^t  Tliera  hat  been, 
however,  no  ipiin  whatever  in  strength,  and  there  Is  therefore  occasion  ftnr  anxiety^. 

At  half -past  ten  the  President  awoke  and  tonied  bis  bead  upon  the 

pillow.  Gen.  Swaim  took  liis  hand,  saying,  "You  have  had  a  nice,  com- 
fortable rest."  The  BufTercr  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Swaim,  this  terrible  pain  P* 
placing  his  hand  on  his  breast,  al)ove  the  re-rion  of  the  heart.  Some 
water  waa  given  him,  and  he  took  the  gla.ss  in  his  hand,  the  (Jenend  as 
usual  supporting  his  head.  He  again  cried  out,  '*  Oh,  Swaiiu,  this  terrible 
pain ;  press  your  band  i^n  it !  *'  at  tbe  same  time  throwing  his  hands  up  to 
the  ride,  and  about  on  a  line  with  his  bead,  and  again  exclaiming,  "  Ob, 
Swaim,  can*t  you  atop  this!"  and  again,  **0h,  Bwaiml**  Dr.  Bliss  and 
Mia.  Garfield  were  summoned,  and  in  a  few  moments  tbe  death- struggle 
was  over,  the  work  of  the  assassin  was  done. 

At  the  final  moment,  the  group  around  the  death-bed  were  Mrs.  Gar- 
field, lier  daughter,  Drs.  Bliss,  Agnew,  and  Boynton,  General  Swaim, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Rockwell,  J.  Stanley  Hr(»wn.  and  Dnniel  Spring.  Soon 
the  bells  of  the  church-towers  were  sounding  the  mournful  tidings  over  the 
land — a  strange  and  intensely  solemn  deUveiy,  in  the  midnight  stillness, 
of  the  lightning's  message  of  our  great  bereavement. 

Tbe  message  of  death  to  the  Prendent*s  sons,  at  Williams  College,  fol- 
lowed a  hopeful  one  sent  a  short  time  before.  The  sad  news  bowed  the 
aged  mother  with  grief,  but  did  not  shake  her  Christian  faith,  only  equaled 
by  that  expressed  by  her  now  depart (  d  son.  when  he  naid  to  the  excited 
crowd  in  Wall  street,  New  York.  aft(  r  Abr.di.im  Lincoln  was  shot:  *'God 
reigns,  and  the  Goveiimicnt  at  Washiiigtdii  still  lives!" 

From  the  South,  the  outburst  of  torrow  was  characteristically  warm, 
and  touched  deeply  the  heart  of  tbe  North. 

Perhaps  no  more  striking  utterance  was  called  forth,  in  consideration  of 
its  origin,  than  the  ringing  proclamation  of  the  Democratic  Mayor  Grace,  of 
tbe  national  metropolia,  of  which  we  give  tbe  closing  paragraph: 

The  deadening  grief  of  a  great  people  win  be  awaafi^  grandly  when  that  people,  as 

it  surely  will,  shall  rise  in  its  prentnesis  and  mmh  out  of  being  the  incipient  political 
cast©  which,  uncmshed,  would  destroy  forever  our  free  instifutionu.  .lanics  A.  Gnrfiolr!, 
in  that  he  was  President,  was  neither  the  President  of  the  Republican  party  nor  of  the 
Democratic  party,  bnt  was  tiie  Prealdent  of  the  people,  the  rq»reaentatiTe  of  all  alike, 
and  in  his  death  all  sufTer  at  once  an  unnpeakable  loae  and  an  unpardonable  wrong. 
The  people  will  not  forget  the  man  who  in  hi*  last  moments  whispered painAiUy,  'The 
people,  the  people— my  tru«t  !' 

From  England  (aine  ajjain  the  voice  of  tenderest  eondolencc.  The 
bells  of  Chester  Cathcdrnl  were  tolled,  and  also  tlmse  of  some  of  the 
churches  in  the  west  of  London.  The  Lord  Mayor,  on  taking  his  seat 
at  the  mansion  house,  expressed,  on  behalf  of  tbe  citizens  of  London,  the 
deepest  regret  at  the  sad  news  of  the  President's  death.  He  said  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  great  English>speaking  communities  were  joined 
in  closer  bonds.  Tbe  Queen  telegraphed  Minister  Lowell  as  follows : 
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Wifb  dMp  grief  I  and  my  children  leam  the  sad  but  not  unexpected  news  of  the 

fatal  termination  of  the  siiflerinpr*  nf  the  President.  His  loss  is  a  great  misfortwie.  I 
have  learned  with  deej)  sorrow  that  the  President  has  pajjsed  away. 

The  Queen  telegnplied  Mrs.  Garfield  at  Long  Branch,  as  follows: 

Words  cannot  express  the  dMp  ^Tupallij  I  UA  with  yon.  Mny  God  support  and 
eomfort  yoa  as  he  alone  can.  The  Qle£.x,  Balmoral. 

The  Prince  of  Wules  t«U'graphed  to  Mr.  Lowell:  "The  Princess  and 
myself  beg  yo\i  to  offer  our  sineere  condolence  to  Mrs,  Gart'iLhl."  Earl 
Granville,  Secretary  of  State  for  forci^Mi  affairs,  telcf,'raphe(l  Mr.  Lowell: 
**  I  am  deeply  grieved."  He  also  sent  a  cable  despatc  h,  sjiying  that  a8  Par- 
liament was  not  sitting  it  was  thus  prevented  from  giving  formal  expression 
to  the  national  borow  and  sympathy. 

The  Queen  ordered  the  Coort  to  go  into  movnning  for  a  week  from  the 
Slat  Inst,  a  tiibatd  of  respect  which  the  Tknm  mentions  as  "  unprecedented, 
no  similar  notice  having  been  taken  previously  by  the  F"g^^**»  Conrtof  the 
death  of  an  American  President  in  office." 

The  Poet-Liiurcate,  Tennyson,  said  in  liis  letter  to  Minister  Lowell: 
"Kow  we  almost  seem  to  have  lost  a  personal  friend.  Accept  from  me  and 
my  wife  and  family  assurance  of  heartfelt  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Garfield,  for 
yourself,  and  for  your  country."  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  behalf 
of  the  Church  of  Bngland,  expressed  tender  sympathy. 

Upon  the  morning  of  September  2l8t,  the  body  of  the 'President,  in 
the  anit  worn  by  him  at  hia  inangurationf  lay  in  tlM  casket^  the  left  hand 
placed  across  his  brea-^t,  prepared  for  the  last  unconscious  journey  towanls  the 
Capitol.  After  a  brief  and  touching  service,  conducte<l  by  Rev.  Mr.  Young 
of  the  Reform  Church  at  Long  Branch,  the  little  company  moved  to  the 
train.  The  engine  was  the  same  which  had  brought  the  Presi<lent  to  that 
place.  In  the  second  car  was  the  catafalque.  The  car  for  the  Cabinet  and 
attendants  was  next,  and  ''No.  120,"  now  famous,  was  reserved  for  Mrs. 
Garfield  and  lunQy.  Huongs  of  people  were  gathered  at  every  station 
along  the  route,  and  watched,  with  unoorered  heads,  in  utter  silence,  the 
iwogrcas  ol  the  funeral  can.  The  poorest  hut  was  dnped  in  some  form 
with  mourning,  oTen  though  fasiiicmed  of  black  wearing-aiqparel,  as  in  one 
affecting  instance. 

The  most  touching  incident  of  the  day  occurred  at  Trenton,  near  which 
is  Princeton  College.  The  students  had  telegrai)hed  early  in  the  morning 
to  Secretary  Blaine  a  request  that  the  train  might  go  slowly  tliroui^li  Trenton, 
as  they  wished  to  tender  some  flowers.  Their  request  was  heeded.  As  the 
cortege  approached  Trenton  the  train  daekened  its  speed,  and  it  waa  soon 
seen  that  the  atodenta,  ranged  on  either  aide,  had  strewn  the  track  with 
Ik»wer8»  and  placed  a  large  basket  of  choioest  flowers  in  the  baggage-car  for 
JffB.  Garfield. 

At  4.35  p.  M.  the  train  reached  Washington,  and  the  casket  was  borne 
to  the  historic  dais  which  had  borne  all  that  waa  mortal  of  Xancoln,  Sumner, 
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Chase,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Among  the  many  elaborate  and  exquisite 
flonil  decorations  in  the  Rotunda  was  a  massive  wreath  from  the  British 
Legation,  one  of  the  most  Vxaiitifvil  ever  seen  in  Washington.  It  came  in 
obedience  to  orders  tehgraphed  from  the  Queen,  and  the  accompan^ring 
card  bore  the  following  touching  and  significant  inscription : 

Queen  Victoria  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Presideut  Garfield.  An  expreasion  of 
bar  fORow  and  sympathy  with  Un.  Gazfldd  aad  the  American  nation. 
Septamber  tt,  IWL 

Ftople  to  the  number  of  foUy  190,000  paaaed  with  ahnost  constant 
tread,  night  and  day,  through  the  Capitol  doors,  till  the  hour  of  closing. 
On  Friday  morning  at  10.4S,  when  the  doors  were  ahut,  the  guards  retired, 
and  Vtb.  Garfield  spent  a  half-hour  alone  with  her  dead — the  moat  impres- 
sive and  touching  incident  in  all  the  obsequies. 

Wheo,  at  about  3  o'clock,  President  Arthur,  the  Cabinet,  and  distin- 
guished guests  entered  the  Rotunda,  the  vast  assembly  rose,  as  of  one 
accord,  to  honor  the  new  President;  and  when  they  liad  regained  their 
scats  the  ceremonies  were  opened  with  the  hymn,  *'Asleep  in  Jesus."  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Rankin  then  read  the  scriptural  selections.  Rev.  Dr.  Enett  led  in 
prayer,  and  was  followed  in  a  aermon  by  Rer.  F.  D.  Powers  of  the  Vermont 
Avenue  Church,  of  which  President  Qaiileld  waa  a  member;  the  central  idea 
of  his  excellent  discourse  is  expressed  in  theae  words:  **It  la  aa  a  Christian 
that  we  love  to  think  of  him  now.  He  was  no  sectarian.  His  religion  was  aa 
broad  as  the  religion  of  Christ.  He  had  great  reverence  for  the  family  rela- 
tions.   His  example  as  son,  hu.sband,  anfl  fatlier  is  a  glory  to  this  nation." 

The  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  railrf)ad  station.  The  most  extensive 
arrangements  were  made  in  Cleveland  for  the  reception  of  the  funeral 
cort6gc.  It  was  a  touching  scene  when  the  venerable  mother  of  the  dead 
entered  the  Pavilion.  Before  taking  her  seat  she  pressed  toward  the  coffin 
and  leaning  over  it,  hid  her  face  fxom  all  obaervera  with  her  anna.  The 
aervices  began  with  the  fimeral  hymn,  "  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we 
will  not  deplore  thee,"  by  Beethoven.  The  scriptural  selections  were  read 
by  Bi.shop  Bedell,  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Ohio,  who  was  followed  in 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Ross  C.  Houghton,  of  the  First  "M.  E.  Church,  The 
local  society  then  sang  the  hoiuitiful  choral  from  Mendelssohn's  "St.  Paul," 
*'To  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  yield  my  spirit,"  and  Rev.  Dr.  Errett,  according  to  a 
pledge  given  General  Garfield  many  years  before,  preached  a  very  able, 
instructive,  and  impressive  disconrse.   We  quote  a  few  brief  extracts: 

It  is  my  inty,  in  tho  prc^cnco  of  tho  dead,  and  in  view  of  all  the  solemnities  that 
rest  vpon  ut  m»w  in  a  aolemn  tmrial  service,  to  call  year  attration  to  the  great  leuon 
taught  to  you,  nni  by  which  we  ought  to  beCMDA  wiser  and  purer  nnd  better  men.  And 
I  want  to  say,  therefore,  that  to  all  there  comes  n  voice  from  the  dead  to  this  entire  na- 
tion, and  not  only  to  the  people  but  to  those  in  plnc:^  of  trust,  to  our  legislators  and 
ear  Qovemow,  and  onr  military  men,  and  ear  leaden  of  party,  and  all  claMet  and 
creeds  in  tho  Union  and  in  the  States,  ns  well  as  to  thwe  who  dwell  in  humble  life,  qual- 
ified  with  the  dignities  and  privilegM  of  citiaenthip.  The  great  laHon  to  which  I  detiia 
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to  jM^t  yo«  am  be  mpwMed  In  ftnr  words.  James  A.  Gflifidd  went  through  hU  whole 
public  life  without  surrendcrin^f^r  n  single  moment  his  moral  Integrity  or  his  love  for  the 
spiritual-  Over  the  dead  body  of  James  A.  Garfield  moy  all  the  people  join  hwids  and 
awear  by  the  eternal  God  that  tfaey  wiU  dtaniM  all  vnworthy  purposes,  and  love  and 
wonhlp  onlj  the  true  and  the  right,  and.  In  die  Inspiration  of  the  grand  principles  that 
Jeeos  Christ  has  taught,  seeking  to  reaUio  Una  gniiid  ends  to  which  his  words  ol  truth 
and  right  continually  point  us.   .  .  . 

President  Garfield's  favorite  hymn  was  then  read  with  jrreat  beauty  of 
ezproadoa  and  simg  with  much  fueling.    The  first  two  linea  arc  these ; 

••Ho,  reapers  of  life's  barveot, 
^^117  stand  with  rosted  blade  t " 

• 

p*r:iyer  concluded  the  service. 

At  2  o'clock  the  procession,  over  five  miles  in  length,  reached  the  chosen 
and  beautiful  resting-place  of  the  dead.  Wlien  the  carriages,  of  mourners 
Btupped  before  the  open  vault,  which  was  carpeted  and  hong  with  rarest 
flowers,  flie  Marine  hand  onoe  more  played  softly,  "Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee,**  and  Fnddent  GaifieWs  old  chaplain,  Rer.  Harrison  Jones,  made  a 
brief  and  feeling  address.  An  ode  from  Horace,  a  dassio  fantniay  to  the 
departed,  "jv  as  sung  in  Latin  by  the  Qerman  Singing  Society,  which  was 
followed  with  a  reiietition  of  "Ho,  reapers  of  life's  harvest,"  and  tlie  bene- 
diction by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilinsdulc,  when  the  vast  multitude  left  the  place 
of  tlic  dead  for  the  liome.s  and  occupations  of  the  living. 

The  Garfield  fund,  prf)posed  very  soon  after  the  President  was  wounded 
and  wldch  reached  the  handsome  sum  of  $360,000,  was  the  popular  expres- 
aion  of  sympathy  with  the  afflicted  ftoiily  of  the  late  Preddent,  whOe  the 
grand  scheme  for  a  "National  Gaifleld  Hospital**  at  Washington,  initiated 
by  distinguished  officers  and  dnHana  there,  if  sueoessfnl,  wiU  worthily 
express,  in  a  nuwe  enduring  form,  the  ilcsorved  admiration  of  the  BepoUio 
for  him,  whose  epitaph  on  all  hearts  will  be : 

The  jfotrutf  etaUmatif  teholar,  and  ChrUUan, 
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y|*  HESTER  ALAN  ARTHUR  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Arthur, 
#IUj  D.D.,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Bally- 
mena,  Ireland,  at  the  age  cf  eighteen  yean.  Being  a  graduate  of 
the  XTniverrity  of  Belftuit  he  was  a  fine  acholar  and  a  man  of  very  decided 
opinions,  witl)  a  resolute  will  to  maintain  them.  October  6,  16^,  while 
the  father  was  pastor  of  a  small  church  in  Fairfield,  Vermont,  Chester  was 
bom.  Of  this  event  and  his  earliest  home-history,  a  resident  of  Saratoga, 
New  York,  wrote: 

Nearly  fifty  years  ngo  the  writer,  then  a  small  boy,  lived  in  a  remote  diitriof  in  tlio 
town  of  Fairfield,  Vermont,  which  join5  St.  Albans  on  the  ea«t.  I  well  remember  the 
advent  to  that  neighborhood  of  a  Baptist  preacher  of  Irieh  Vtiih,  but  of  ranarkable 
ability  and  eloqaeiiea.  Ho  dmr  sadfeiwes  unheard  of  before  in  that  rustle  ooimnnnity, 
where  there  won  a  flourtshing  Baptif  t  church.  He  at  first, preached  in  the  district  pchwl- 
house,  which  soon  failed  to  hold  half  uf  his  aadience.  Finally  a  spacious  neighboring 
cam  was  pressed  into  servico  as  a  place  of  worahip.  The  minister,  with  his  wife  and  four 
yooag  daughters,  moved  into  a  small  log  cabin,  only  a  ftw  rods  flrom  the  homble  dwell- 
ing of  my  parents,  to  rcmnin  there  till  n  small  hut  comfortnMe  jmr^nnnpc  shmild  be 
built  acroM  the  way.  lu  tliiit  humble  log  cabin  wa5  bom  tlie  future  President  of  the 
United  States.  Last  summer  I  had  the  curiosity  to  identify  the  site  of  the  cabin.  It  was 
In  tbs  northeast  portion  of  Fairfield,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  old  brick  meeting^iouse  so 
loog  a  couspkuous  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Artlmr, 
prenrhed.  In  a  nipged  pasture  on  flie  hillside  only  a  slight  hollow  murks  the  spot  whore 
Stood  the  log  cabin  iu  which  tlie  distinguished  son  of  Vennout  first  saw  the  light  fifty 
years  ago  next  antunm.  The  old  panonage  where  he  spent  his  early  chQdhood  b  stiU 
standUn|. 

A  brother  of  Chester,  William,  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil  war, 
and  is  paymaster  in  the  United  States  army.  Chester  found  his  father's  fine 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  nnd  Greek  classics  of  great  advantage  to  him  when 
he  came  to  prepare  for  coUogp.  II5s  preparation  first  boijjan  in  Union  Vil- 
lage, now  Greenwich,  a  Ix-antifxil  villago  of  "Wa.xhincrtnn  County,  New  York, 
and  was  concluded  at  the  grammar  school  at  Schrncctady. 

The  Hon.  James  I.  Laurio,  now  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Greenwich,  who 
formerly  taught  in  the  academy  there,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Hon.  D.  R. 
Anthony,  editor  of  the  Leavenworth  TmOf  recounting  the  subsequent 
career  of  some  of  his  pupils,  says: 

Another  seholar  of  tiiose  days,  though  only  abont  twelve  years  of  age,  was  Chester 
A  Arthur.  Bis  eyes  were  dark  and  brilUant,  and  his  physic^^v^tem  finely  formed. 
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He  was  frank  and  open  in  his  manners  and  genial  in  his  diipOBition.  Even  at  that  tnAj 
age  he  wa»  a  flmHlt»  with  an  who  know  him.  Ba  was  fell  of  Ufo  and  anlmatioii.  HIa 
aettva  abilities,  his  courage  and  his  strength  of  will  made  him  a  leader  among  liis  com- 
panions. One  of  his  sisters,  an  excellent  and  beautiful  pirl,  did  here  fit  the  old  Baptist 
parsonage,  where  the  Bev.  Dr.  Arthur  resided.  He  afterwards  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lar and  i^tad  In  tiw  dtjr  of  Mew  Toric,  and  dktlngnlahed  himself  as  a  leadhig  and 
l<dlable  statesman.  A  few  years  ago^  while  he  was  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  he 
came  here  to  visit  his  old  home.  Ho  wns  exceedingly  interested  in  all  the  familiar  places 
In  and  around  the  Tillage,  and  especially  in  the  parsonage.  He  M'ent  through  every 
Twrn^ftom  the  cellar  to  the  roof  of  the  eMtlnMi^irom  Be  met  Us  early  Mends 

^rith  great  cordiality.  There  is  no  more  geiUat,  fdiable,  noble-hearted  man  In  the  State 
of  Mew  York  than  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

Young  Arthur  took  a  high  position  in  Union  Collflge,  which  he  entered 
in  1845,  when  only  15  years  old.  Out  of  a  class  of  more  than  one  hundred 
membcTf,  he  was  ono  of  six  who  were  ciceted  mcmljers  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society;  tlie  condition  of  entrance  to  which  is  tlie  hij^hest  scholarship.  This 
was  the  more  creditable  to  him  jis  he  was  compejled  to  absent  himself  from 
college  two  winters  during  Ids  course,  to  earn  money  to  go  on  with  liis 
education.  Hia  £atfaer  waa  leooiTing  A  nuin  salary,  and  had  a  laige  family 
to  support  Whan  dzteeu  yean  old,  thereforo,  and  a  Sophomore,  young 
Arthur  left  college,  and  ohtainiog  a  school  at  Schaghticoke,  Bensselaer 
county,  taught  there  throughout  the  winter-  He  also  had  to  keep  up  hia 
studies  in  college.  In  the  last  year  of  his  college  course  he  again  taught 
during  the  winter  at  Schaghticoke.  lie  graduated  at  18  years  of  acje,  in  the 
class  of  1848.  In  collei^c  he  had  been  very  popular  with  his  fellow-students 
and  h.id  become  a  member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity — in  wliose  welfare  he 
ever  after  took  a  keen  interest.  At  college  he  had  determined  to  become  a 
lawryeTp  Accordingly,  upon  graduation,  he  went  to  a  law  school  at  Ballston 
Springs,  and  there  remained  for  several  montha.  He  then  returned  to  Lan- 
singhurg,  where  his  father  resided,,  and  studied  law.  In  1861  he  obtained  a 
ntoation  as  principal  of  an  academy  at  North  Pownal,  Bennington  county, 
Yennont,  and  prepared  boys  for  college.  Two  years  after  he  left  North 
Pownal,  in  1853,  a  student  from  Williams  College  named  James  A.  Garfield 
came  to  that  place,  and  in  the  same  academy  building  taught  ]ienmanship 
thnmghout  one  winter.  It  Avas  a  singular  circumstance  that  after  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  both  these  men  should  meet  at  a  great  political  conven- 
tion, and  unexpectedly  to  themselves  he  chosen  the  candidates  of  the 
Bepnhlican  party  for  President  and  Ylce-Ftesident,  respectively. 

Jig.  Arthur  having  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  bdng  in  possession  of 
^500,  which  he  had  saved  by  the  strictest  economy,  he  determined  to  start 
out  in  businsss  life.  He  liad  known  Judge  E.  D.  Culver  of  New  York  when 
the  latter  was  a  congressman  from  Washington  county  and  when  Mr.  Arthur^s 
father  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  the  village  of  Greenwich. 

After  prospecting  at  the  West  with  his  friend  Gardiner,  he  went  to  New 
York  and  immediately  entered  into  a  law  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of 
Culver,  Parker  &  Arthur.    His  inherited  auti-slavery  sentiments  and  legal 
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aUUty  were  both  displayed  in  the  celebrated  Lemmon  alave  ease,  In  which 
was  settled  the  right  of  slaves  to  their  freedom  when  Inought  into  the  State 

of  New  York  b}'  their  masters.  A  gentleman  named  Jonathan  Lemmon  camo 
to  New  York  with  eiglit  slaves,  intending  to  alup  them  to  Texas.  On  the 
petition  of  a  free  colored  man,  Jud^e  Elijah  Paine  of  the  superior  court  of 
New  York  city  pfnvc  the  slaves  their  liberty.  This  act  caused  great  indigna- 
tion at  the  South,  and  Governor  Cobb  of  Georgia  declared  it  to  be  "a  ju.st 
caufte  for  war/'  The  case  was  taken  to  the  liiglier  courts,  and  the  legislat- 
ure of  Virginia  assigned  eminent  eonnsel  to  conduct  tiie  appeal.  The 
legislature  of  New  Toifc  thereupon  requested  the  governor  to  appoint 
counsel  to  defend  the  interest  of  the  State.  Mr.  Culver,  having  acted  as 
counsel  for  the  slaves  before  Judge  Paine,  was  appointed  the  Staters  counsel. 
He  subsequently  resigned  in  favor  of  Mr.  Arthur,  who,  associating  with 
himself  William  M.  Evarts,  fought  the  case  up  to  the  court  of  a])iH*als.  In 
every  court  the  decision  was  in  their  favor,  although  Charles  O'Conor  was 
the  ojjpositig  counsel.  Froju  this  tinu;  forward  no  slaveholder  dared  to 
trust  his  negro  property  in  the  State  of  Ncw^  York. 

This  great  victoty  for  human  rights  nnde  Mir.  Arthur,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
colored  people,  the  champion  of  their  cause.  The  honor  was  confirmed  in 
the  later  case  of  Lizae  Jennings,  a  colored  woman,  who  was  expelled  from 
the  horse-cars  on  account  of  her  race.  The  street  car  companies  of  New 
York  ci^  made  very  little  provision  for  the  transportation  of  colored  people. 
Not  infrequently  nn  old  car  would  bear  the  label,  Colored  jiwjtle  not  aUi>tral 
in  thh  car.''''  Some  of  the  companies  did  not  even  give  this  waniing  to  the 
proscribed  race,  but  ejected  them  whenever  fotind  uj)on  their  cars.  One 
Subbatii  day  in  1855  Li/uoie  Jennings,  superintendent  of  a  colored  Sunday- 
aehool,  on  her  way  honm  hailed  a  Fourtii  Avenue  car,  entoed  it,  and  paid 
her  fare.  Soon  an  intoxicated  man,  with  an  oath,  objected  to  her  presence. 
The  conductor  requested  her  to  leave,  at  the  same  time  stopjnng  the  car. 
Sfiss  Jennings  insisted  upon  her  right  to  be  there,  but  after  a  severe  struggle 
she  was  exi)elled.  Her  friends,  in  her  behalf,  resorted  to  the  law  office  of 
Culver,  Parker  &  Arthur,  who  brought  a  suit  ngain?t  the  corponition  for 
her  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn.  When  the  judge  received  from 
Mr.  Arthur  the  pajiers  in  the  case  he  spoke  with  surprise  of  the  atteni])t  to  try 
a  case  against  a  corporation  for  such  an  act  of  its  agent.  Mr.  Arthur  immedi- 
ately pointed  out  a  section  of  the  revised  statutes  under  which  the  acdon 
had  been  brought,  making  the  corporation  liable  for  the  acts  of  its  servants. 
It  could  not  be  disputed,  and  upon  trial  of  the  case  judgment  in  favor  of 
Lizne  Jennings  to  the  amount  of  $500  was  rendered.  Without  further  con- 
test the  railroad  company  paid  the  judgment.  It  then  issued  orders  to  its 
conductors  that  colored  people  should  be  allowed  \o  ride  in  their  cars.  All 
the  city  railroad  companies  followed  the  exaui])le.  The  "Colored  People's 
Legal  Rights  Association"  annually  for  years  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  wliich  yix.  Arthur  won  their  celebrated  cose. 
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In  1856  lie  became  prominent  in  the  political  movements  of  New  York 
city.  Four  yeanbeion  bis  lint  vote  was  caat  for  General  'Winlteld  Scott 
for  Freddent;  and  later,  he  vaa  a  Delegate  to  the  Saratoga  OonTentionf  In 
which  the  Bi^publican  party  had  ita  origin.  In  his  politUnl  intercottrae  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Qovernor  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  and  by  him  was 
appointed  JSagineer-in-Cbief  on  the  gubernatorial  8ta£E. 

He  was  early  interested  in  the  State  IVIilitia,  and  was  made  Jud^je-Ad- 
Tocate-Genernl  of  the  Second  Brigade,  which  proved  a  timely  j)rc])aration 
for  the  ])roniinent  part  he  was  soon  to  take  in  military  operations  of  his 
State  in  the  civil  war. 

The  day  after  the  guns  were  opened  on  Somter  he  was  anaononed  to 
Albany  by  the  Ctovenior,  who  reqorated  him  to  establiah  in  New  Toik  dty 
A  branch  QnartenDaater^  d^axtment,  appointing  him  to  the  ccnmnand  of 
the  same. 

Without  experience  in  warfare,  he  suddenly  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  martial  openitions  of  a  great  State;  but  he  was  eminently  suoressful 
in  the  untried  and  responsible  position.  lie  was  the  organizing  fon  e  that 
t*)ok  tlie  raw  levies  of  New  York,  put  uniforms  on  their  liacks,  muskets  in 
their  hands,  and  sent  them  on  to  the  war.  His  task  wjis  to  create  out  of 
afanoet  nottdng  a  department  for  the  proviaion  and  equipment  of  an  anny ; 
but  he  micoeeded,  and  had  the  proud  aatiafaction  of  seeing  tiiat  New  York 
aent  one-iifih  of  all  the  aoldiera  who  oompoaed  the  Union  army.  By  hia 
economical  pwrnhaae  of  supplies  and  strict  business  management  he  saved 
the  State  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  his  unyielding  integrity  left  him 
poorer  when  he  left  the  ofTioe  than  when  he  took  it.  He  was  often  tempted 
with  flattering  gifts,  but  refused  to  accept  them  from  the  designing  con- 
tractors with  contempt. 

The  great  influx  of  troops  to  be  quartered,  fed,  uniformed,  eiiuipjHid, 
and  armed  gaTeOeneral  ArlJrar  no  rest,  night  or  day;  and  many  rough 
charactera  of  Taried  types  tested  to  the  utmost  the  eelf-reliance,  rapidity  in 
action,  and  abiHty  to  control  which  he  poeeeeeed  to  so  great  aa  extent. 
One  instance,  from  many,  illuBtrates  this: 

A  newly-etganized  regiment  had  an  amusing  ex])erience  on  starting  for 
the  war.  It  was  ortxanized  on  the  very  original  ])lan  of  having  attached  to 
it  a  battery  of  light  iirtillen,-  and  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Furthcnnore,  it  had 
120  men  to  the  compuny,  being  more  than  the  regulation  complement. 
The  War  Department  sent  orders  to  Governor  Morgan  that  the  regiment 
should  not  be  mustered  into  the  service  or  leaye  the  dty  until  it  had  equal- 
ized or  reduced  Its  companies.  But  that  yery  day  the  regiment,  1,800 
strong,  Imd  recdyed  a  stand  of  colors  from  Mra.  Astor,  in  Canal  street,  and 
waa  on  its  way  to  tiie  steamer  Baltic  to  take  paaeage  for  the  South.  Gen- 
eral Wool  had  reviewed  the  regiment,  and,  induced  by  the  persuasion  of 
the  officers  of  the  regiment,  had  rescinded  the  order  for  its  detention.  The 
regiment  had  then  marclu'd  proudly  to  the  troop-ship,  whicli  soon  riftcrward 
6.to:imc(i  down  tlie  harl»ur.  An  hour  after  the  steamer  liad  sailed  an  oflicer 
Strolled  into  the  Kim  street  headquarters  and  said,  accidentally, 
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Well,  fhe  Fin  Zoiwttt  have  got  off  «t  last** 
"Got  offt"  aaid  Arthur,  In  anuuement;  "thst^s  not  poiBflile.  Ordera 
have  been  received  from  Washington  forbidding  tliem  to  leave,  and  there  is 
not  a  pound  of  provi:.ion  of  any  sort  on  the  tfoq^Hihip,  aa  I  oountermanded 

the  order  which  had  been  given." 

It  was  ck-ar  that  the  regiment  must  l^e  proN-ided  for  at  short  notice. 
General  Arthur  juihped  into  a  carriage,  drove  to  an  anny  contractor,  and 
ordered  the  rations.  '^Impossible/'  said  the  man,  in  amazement.  *'No 
one  could  do  it  in  bo  short  a  time.**  "Bat,**  said  Oenersl  Arthur,  "I  will 
give  you  60  much  per  cent,"  mentioning  a  good  advance  upon  customary 
prices,  "  and  will  have  them  transported  myself  to  the  Bsltic**  Stimulated 
by  this  rrR-jird.  the  contractor  got  togother  five  days'  rations  for  l.P.oo  men 
in  an  hour.  Arthur,  meanwhile,  had  hired  every  tug  he  could  obtain.  He 
put  the  rations  on  these  tugs,  overtook  the  Baltic  at  the  Narrows — where 
the  rcgiiucntal  ofliccrs  had  discovered  the  dfticiency  and  come  to  anchor 
—and  provisioned  tlie  ship.    Tlie  Baltic  sailed  the  siime  night. 

February,  1862,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Inspector-General,  and 
left  for  Fredericksbuig,  where  New  York  troops  were  stationed  under  Mc- 
Dowell* Hie  next  June  the  call  for  sixty  new  regiments  from  the  State  induced 
Governor  Morgan  to  recall  Hr.  Arthur  to  the  Qnartermaster-OeneralVi 
Department. 

The  incoming  of  a  Democratic  State  Admimstration  deprived  him  of 
his  office  in  December,  1803.  His  Democratic  successor  made  tlie  following 
comment  upon  General  Arthur's  admimstration  in  liis  annual  report  to  Got- 
emor  Seymour. 

Statb  of  Haw  Yon  Q.  IL  G.  DBPABntanv, 
Naw  YoBK,  DeosmlMr  SI,  IMS. 

T9  hit  Excellency,  Horatio  Sf.tmocb,  Governor, 
CummanJer-in-Chuf,  State  of  Neto  York: 

GovBSLXORi  I  have  the  hnrior  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  ot 
thU  department  since  the  1st  dny  of  January,  last.  ...  « 

I  foond,  npOQ  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  a  M-eU-oi|puitied  systsm 
of  Inbor  nnd  nccountnbility,  for  wliirh  the  State  is  cliicfly  indclited  to  my  pn-  !wp«<or, 
^jieneral  Chester  A.  Arth\ir,  who,  by  bis  practical  good  sense  and  unremitting  exertioOf 
nt  ft  period  when  every  thing  was  In  eonfttiloB,  ledaoed  the  operations  of  die  deptrtmant 
to  a  matared  plan,  Iqr  whlda  hige  amonnte  of  money  were  saved  to  the  Goremment^ 
foidgreateeonomyoftinMMeandiaeanylngout  the  details  <>f  t!i^  <^aiiio.  . 

[Sijrned.]  S.  V.  Taux>tt,  QuarUrmatUr-OeneraL 

Gradually  he  Ava?!  drawn  into  political  life  again.  lie  was  very  much 
interested  in  promoting  tlie  fir^t  election  of  T'resident  Grant,  being  Chair- 
man of  the  C(  ntral  Grant  Club  of  New  Ynrk.  He  also  served  as  Clmirnmn 
of  the  Executive  Commit  tee  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  of  New 
York.  November  20,  1871,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  Collector 
«f  the  Port  of  New  York.  The  post  of  Collector  came  to  him  unsought 
«nd  unexpectedly,  and  was  accepted  with  much  hesitation.  However,  the 
^ypointment  met  with  the  general  approval  of  the  business  community, 
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many  of  the  merchants  havin<?  become  personally  acquainted  with  General 
Arthur  durint;  the  war.  He  instituted  many  ref(jrms  in  the  nianiigement  of 
the  Ciuitoui  House,  all  calculated  to  render  tlie  business  there  less  vexatious 
than  it  ordinarily  is  to  tiie  meicaiitUe  classes.  So  satisfactory  was  his  work 
that  upon  the  dose  of  his  teim  of  afltoe,  In  Deceinber,  1876,  he  was  renom- 
inated by  President  Grant.  The  nomination  was  nnan^pously  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  without  referring  it  to  a  committee— a  compliment  never  given 
before  except  to  ex-Senators.  He  was  the  first  CoIIeetor  of  the  Port  ever 
re-appointed  for  a  second  term,  and  wn",  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  only  one  who,  for  liXty  years,  had  held  the  office  for  more  than  the  term 
of  four  years. 

In  1B78,  he  was  succeeded  by  General  E.  A.  ileixitt,  aud  he  then  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  autumn  of  1879  he  was 
chosen  Chaiimaa  of  the  Bepublican  State  Convention.  In  June,  1880,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  National  ConTcntion  at  Chicago  for  the  '^ce-Presi- 

^ieaej  of  the  United  States,  and  in  November  was  elected.  In  the  preceding 
January  he  lost  his  excellent  wife,  daughter  of  the  heroic  Captain  W.  L. 
Herndon,  U.  S.  N.  She  was  bom  in  Frcdcricksbiiri^,  Yir<,'inia.  On  her 
mother's  side  slie  was  descended  from  another  Snutlura  family,  of  Georgia, 
of  e<|ual  prominence  and  worth.  She  was  an  exponent  of  all  that  was  most 
excellent  and  admirable  in  cacIu 

His  views  on  questions  of  national  interest,  as  expressed  in  his  letter  of 
aceeptance  of  the  nomination,  we  give  below: 

I  accept  the  poeitkm  aadgned  me  by  the  great  party  whose  action  U  announced. 
Tlib  aeeapcanoe  Impliat  appraval  of  tibe  prlndplas  declared  by  the  Convcotian, 

Imt  recent  usage  permits  me  to  ndd  simic  expression  of  my  own  views. 

The  right  and  duty  to  secure  honesty  and  order  In  popular  clectionfi  is  a  matter  so 
vital  that  it  must  stand  in  firont.  The  authority  of  the  Natiuual  Govcrumeut  to  preserve 
flroB  fraud  and  finee  deetkns  at  wUeh  ila  own  offloem  are  chosen  b  a  chief  point  on 
which  the  two  parties  nro  plainly  nnd  Intensely  opposed.  Acts  of  Congress  for  ten 
years  have,  in  New  Y<irk  and  elsewhere,  done  much  to  curb  the  violence  and  wrong  to 
which  the  ballot  and  the  count  have  been  a^in  and  again  subjected — &onictinies 
despoOiag  great  dtles,  sometimes  stifling  die  voice  of  a  whole  State,  oftm  seathig^  not 
only  inOongress,  but  on  the  bench  and  in  legislatures,  numbers  of  men  never  chosen  by 
the  people.  The  Reptibllcan  party  has  stnjngly  approved  the  stem  refusal  of  its  repre- 
sentatives to  sutfer  the  overthrow  of  statutes  believed  to  be  salutary  aud  just.  .... 

Bapnttllcaas  dmlsh  none  of  ttie  resentments  which  may  have  animated  them  dui^ 
ing  tlie  actual  conflict  of  arms.  They  long  for  a  fliU  and  real  reconciliation  betM  ecu  the 
fections  which  were  needlessly  and  lamentablv  nt  strife.  Thcy  sincerely  offer  the  hand 
of  good  will,  but  tbej  ask  in  return  a  pledge  ot  good  faith. 

Sorely,  no  man  shonld  be  the  Inenrobent  of  an  oflke  the  duties  ^  which  he  Is  for 
any  cause  unfit  to  perform,  who  is  lacking  in  the  abUI^,  fldallty,  or  Intagrity  whldi  a 
fVOper  administriition  of  <;iicli  office  derniinds. 

This  sentiment  would  doubtless  meet  with  general  acquiescence,  but  opinion  has 
haan  widely  divided  upon  the  wisdom  and  practteablUty  of  the  various  reformatoiy 
sehaessa  whidi  hare  be«i  suggested,  and  of  certain  proposed  regulations  governing 
apf-^tntmentf?  to  public  office.  The  efficiency  of  such  regulation."!  has  l>een  distrusted, 
mainly  becaiue  they  have  Memed  to  exalt  mere  educational  and  abstract  tests  above 
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gfotni  boainess  capacity,  and  even  special  fitness  for  the  pwtiealar  troric  in  htnd.  It 

seems  to  me  that  the  rules  which  f^hould  be  applied  to  the  management  of  the  public 
sen^  ice  may  properiy  conform,  in  the  main,  to  such  as  regulate  the  conduct  of  successful 
prlvatt  bosiiMM.  Original  appointments  ahoaM  be  iMMd  on  snccessfnl  fitness.  The 
tenure  of  office  should  be  stable.  Positions  of  raqxttriUlity  ahoiild,  to  far  as  prMdeaUr, 
be  filled  by  the  promotion  of  worthy  and  eflicieut  offictjrs.  The  investigation  of  all 
complaints,  and  the  punishment  of  oil  official  misconduct,  should  be  prompt  and  thor- 
ough ....  I  wiH  add  tiiat,  by  the  acceptance  of  public  office,  whether  high  or 
low,  one  does  not,  in  my  JodgmaDt,  oaeape  any  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  eltiaai»  or  kao 

or  impair  any  of  his  riglvts  m  a  citizen,  mid  that  he  should  ei\)Oy  absolute  liberty  tO  tM***; 
and  speak  and  act  in  political  matters  accordinp  to  his  own  will  and  conscience,  pro- 
Tided  only  that  he  hononbly,  faithfully,  and  fully  discharge  all  his  official  duties.  The 
tesnmpttonoraiMde  paynMote-miM  of  the  ftvita  ofBepnblican  pollcy-haa  brought  tto 
tetumof  abundant  prosperity  and  the  setthinent  of  many  distracting  questions. 

The  restoration  of  sound  money,  the  large  reduction  of  our  j.ul  lie  vlel.t  and  of  the 
burden  of  interest,  the  high  advancement  of  the  public  credit,  ail  attest  the  ability  and 
floonge  of  the  B^pvUlMii  partyto  deal  wiA  such  financial  proUems  as  may  hereafter 
demand  solntlMi. 

Our  paper  cnrrency  Is  now  as  good  aa  gold,  and  silTer  is  peilbnttiqg  Its  legitimate 
function  for  the  purposes  of  change. 

The  prineiplea  whidi  ahosld  goven  the  relations  of  tiiese  elemeata  of  the  cnrreney 

tare  simple  and  clear. 

There  must  l>e  no  deteriorated  coin,  no  depreciated  jmppr;  and  tmry  dcdlar, 
whether  of  metal  or  paper,  should  stand  the  test  of  the  world's  fixed  standard. 

The  TBtne  of  popular  edneatton  can  hanDj  be  overstated.  Although  its  Intereata 
most  of  necessity  be  chiefly  confined  to  Tolniitaiy  eflbrt  and  the  individual  action  of  the 
sevDil  State«,  they  should  Ixi  encouraged  so  far  us  the  Constitution  iieniiits,  by  the 
generous  co-operation  of  the  l^atioual  Government.  The  interests  of  the  whole  country 
demand  tiiat  the  adrantages  of  our  eommon  adiool  system  should  be  brought  within 
Uie  reach  of  ereiy  citizen,  and  that  no  revenues  of  the  Nation  or  of  the  States  shonid  be 
deTOted  to  the  support  of  sectarian  pchools.  Such  chnnpe<«  should  lie  made  in  the  j)re*ent 
iMXfS  and  system  of  taxation  as  win  relieve  any  overburdened  indu«tr}'  or  class,  and 
enaUe  our  mannfaotnrers  and  artisans  to  compete  successfully  with  those  of  odier  lands. 
The  gOTsmroent  ahoaM  aid  works  <^  genera]  Improrement,  natloBal  in  their  diai^ 
acter,  and  should  promote  the  develojiment  of  our  Avatcr-coimes  and  harbors  wherever 
the  general  inttrcpts  cf  commerce  nKpiire.  Four  years  ago,  as  now,  the  nation  stood 
at  the  threshold  of  a  Presidential  election,  and  the  Republican  party,  in  soliciting  a 
continuance  of  Its  aaeendeney,  fimnded  Its  hope  of  •neoaia  not  upon  Ita  promises,  bat 

upon  its  history. 

ha  subsequent  course  has  been  such  as  to  strengtheil  the  claims  which  it  then 

made  to  the  confidence  and  sujuxtrt  of  the  country. 

On  tlie  duy  when  the  shot  was  fired  at  President  Garfi»-ld  Mr.  Arthur 
received  the  terrible  news  just  as  he  was  leaving  an  Albany  steamer  in 
New  York.  He  was  so  shocked  and  completely  overwhelmed  bj  tlie 
ni)y>alling  intelligence  that  he  hnmediately  sank  into  a  ohair  as  If  he  khneelf 
had  been  atrndc  bj  the  death-dealing  miaaile.  Soon  after  he  repaired  to 
Washington  to  express  his  sympathy  to  the  snfferer  and  his  fanuly,  and 
share  the  anxieties  and  burdens  oi  the  teiriblo  ho\ir.  In  his  very  bearing 
he  manifested  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  impressed  all  who  met  him  with 
h\9  sense  of  the  great  contingency  which  he  was  so  unexpectedly  called  upon 
to  meet. 
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PRESIDENT  ABTHTJR. 

When  near  midnight,  on  the  10th  of  SeiM»mber,  the  report  naehed  the 
nddenoe  of  Ctoneril  Arthnrtfaat  the  Pieddent  was  dead,  he  expressed  doiiht 
of  its  truth  and  intense  Mudety  respecting  it.  A  few  moments  only  elapsed 
before  the  o01dal  ooofinnalion  came  in  a  message  fram  Elberon  cottage.  lie 
l  u  truycd  (let-p  oiiKjtion,  and  after  ft  brief  silence  wrote  a  disputch  of  condo- 
lence to  Mrs.  Garfield,  wliich  conveyed  to  her  the  first  worda  of  Bynipathy 
•which  were  borne  by  telegrapli  to  lier  breaking  heart.  After  a  brief  iiitcr- 
Tiil  of  time  the  following  message  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  General 
Arthur: 

Loao  Braxor,  September  im-12.10  a.  m. 

It  bocomcfl  our  pnlnful  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  Prosidont  Garfield  and  to 
advice  you  to  tnko  the  oath  of  office  President  of  the  United  States  without  delay.  If 
it  concurs  with  yoar  judgment  we  wiU  be  very  glad  if  yoa  will  come  here  on  the  earliest 
trate  tMBonow  morning 

(SfgDSd)  WiLUAM  WiNDOM,  BiCTttory  of  (he  Treamrff, 

William  II.  Hcnt,  Secretary  of  the  Xavy, 
Thomas  L.  Jamkb,  Fuitnunttr-General. 

8.  J.  l&BKWOOO,  Aaoraloiy    fie  /elsrfar. 

TTpon  reading  the  above  Oeneral  Arthur  Immediately  dispatched  mea- 
sengers  for  a  Justloe  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  administer  the  oath  of  offloe. 

At  2  o'clock  Judge  Brady  arrived,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards  Justice 

Donahue.  Immediately,  in  the  presence  of  his  son  and  a  few  friends,  amid 
impre<;t-ive  silonre,  .Judge  Brady  adtniniKtered  the  oath  wliich  made  General 
Artlmr  President  of  a  bereaved  Republic;  a  measureless  loss,  and  a  new 
Chicf-Magistnite,  thus  brought  within  the  brief  period  of  less  than  four 
hours,  but  known  only  to  comparalively  few  of  the  many  miilionfi  of  citizens 
qoietty  sleeping  in  their  homea. 

The  new  President  then  aniHWinced  Us  qualification  in  the  subjoined 
despatch: 

Nbw  York,  SepteraW  20,  1881. 
To  the  Cabinet:— I  have  your  message  announcing  the  death  of  President  Garfield. 
Permit  me  to  renew  thnmgh  yoa  the  ezpreeslon  of  sorrow  and  eympathy  wMeh  I  have 

airea4y  telegniphed  to  Attomey-OenenU  MacVeagh.  In  nccordnnco  with  your  sugges- 
tiao  I  have  taken  the  ofitli  of  office  n«  President  bcf'irc  lion.  .Tohn  R.  Brady,  justice  of 
tiM  Sapreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  will  soon  advise  you  farther  in  regard 
to  tfM  eHMr  Miggestiens  bi  year  talegnm.  0.  A  ABTRra. 

The  next  morning  the  Prendent  took  an  express  train  for  Long  Branch. 
The  first  to  appear  at  tlie  door  of  the  oar  as  the  party  alighted  was  Secretary 
Biaino,  upon  whose  arm  President  Arthur  leaned.  No  man  could  seem 
mora  impressed  by  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion  than  the  President.  He 
fseognized  hie  friends  but  there  was  no  smile  upon  his  face.  Tlic  party 
entered  carriages  that  were  in  waiting,  President  Arthur  with  Mr.  Blaine 
bv  his  side.  Attorney-General  MacVeagh  and  Postmaater-Gcnoral  .Tames 
were  in  the  first  earriat^e,  Secretary  Lincoln  and  Secretary  KirkwixK]  fol- 
lowed.   The  party  proceeded  directly  to  the  residence  of  Atty.  Gen.  3Iuc- 
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Veagh.  During  their  interview  the  President  requested  the  members  of  the 
ttefainet  to  retain  for  the  present  their  respective  offices  In  the  government 

Two  days  later  the  Preaident  anived  at  Waahington  to  take  the  fonnal 
oath  of  office  in  the  CapltoL  There  were  assembled  in  the  oonridor  leading 
to  the  yicfr>Fkesident*s  room  at  12  o'clock  Senators  Anthony,  Dawes,  Blair 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Edmunds;  RcpresentatiTes  McCook  and  Iliscock 
of  New  York,  Russell  Errett  of  Penn.,  Thomas  of  Illinois,  and  a  few 
Others.  No  person  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Vice-President  s  room,  except 
the  ofhciak,  until  alter  the  President  had  arrived.  President  Arthur  left 
the  house  of  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada,  proceeded  to  the  north  end  of  the 
Capitol  through  the  crypt  Jmrnediately  under  the  dome,  where  the  lemaina 
of  tiie  dead  Prerfdent  lay,  and  over  which  hundreds  of  people  were  pas^g 
to  take  their  last  look  at  all  that  waa  left  of  President  Gaifleld.  He  paased 
I  into  the  Vice-Presidenf  s  room,  followed  by  the  Cabinet  and  a  few  others. 
Soon  afterward  Chief-Justice  Waite  in  his  robes  of  office,  entered  the  room 
followed  by  Justices  Strong  and  Harlan  in  citizen's  dress.  Tinnu  diately 
after  the  Chief-Justice  came  McKenncy,  the  Clerk  of  tlie  Court,  currying'  the 
Bible  upon  which  so  many  Presidents  have  been  sworn.  He  opened  it  at  the 
very  place  upou  which  General  Garfield  laid  his  hauds  six  month^i  before, 
when  he  was  inaugurated.  Tlio  Chief-Justice  then  administered  the  oath 
pesoibed  for  the  Fkeddent  of  the  United  States. 

The  family  of  the  Preaident  consbts  of  a  son,  named  after  him,  seven- 
teen yean  of  age,  and  n  daughter  of  eleven,  named  Nellie.  The  President 
entered  upon  his  grave  responsibilities  under  fflCtraordinaiy  circumstances 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  realize,  llis  tender  sympathy  with  tlie  atHic  ted 
family  of  the  deceased  Chief-MauistrMtc,  and  his  dijjnifled  bearin^%  betittin<^ 
the  excitini;  chan<r»'S  occurrinfj;  since  the  national  tra*je(ly  ])c<ran.  have  won 
for  him  general  respect  and  favor  from  the  people,  to  fuUill  whose  warmest 
wishes  and  highert  hopea  will  be  his  greatest  encouragement  in  the  mdeavor 
to  flU  with  satisfaction  a  chair  Tacsted  by  violenocy  which  genius  and  good- 
ness have  hallowed  f orerer. 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 

flSCRXTARr  OP  STATS. 

AMES  G.  BLAINE  will  always  be  associated  with  President  Garfield  in 
the  memories  and  history  of  the  nation ;  not  only  because  of  the  high 
govemmcatal  relations  which  they  sustained,  but  on  account  of  their 
similarity  of  character  and  attainments,  giving  them  a  remarkable  harmony 
of  action  in  their  public  life,  and  tm  many  years  uniting  them  by  the  ties  of 
a  strong  personal  friendship.  Hie  records  of  the  Boms  Olnb  of  Washing* 
ton,  D.  famish  interesting  eridenoe  of  these  intimate  relations.  In  a 
letter  of  January  4,  1874,  declining  on  account  of  pressing  engagements  the 
invitation  to  attend  their  annual  festival,  Mr.  Blaine  assured  the  Club  that 
his  absence  would  be  appreciated  in  consideration  of  the  lonj^er  time  afforded 
for  his  eloquent  friend  General  Garfield,  who  was  to  speak  on  that  occasion. 
When  the  name  of  General  Garfield  was  called  by  the  presiding  otlicer  ho 
rose,  and  in  reference  to  Mr.  Blaine^s  note,  which  had  been  read,  said : 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  kind  n>fcreDC6  to  me  by  the  Honorable  Speaker,  in  the  let- 
ter which  has  just  heen  read,  springs  from  his  rsnemhranee  of  ttie  ftet  ttiat  a  fow  years 
ago  be  and  I  enjoyed  the  great  plMsors  of  Tisltlng  the  land  of  Bsms,  and  maldng  the 
tour  of  the  Scottish  lakes  in  company. 

James  G.  Blaine  was  bom  on  the  Slst  of  Jannaiy,  1880,  at  the  Indian 
Hill  Farm,  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  opposite  the  town  of 
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Brownsville.  The  old  stone  house  where  he  first  law  light  is  still  standing, 
and  is  now  included  within  the  limits  of  West  Brownsville,  though  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  it  wfts  simply  X\\q  mansion  liouso  on  the  Gillespie  farm. 
The  houhti  was  built  by  Mr.  Blaine's  great  grandfather,  the  elder  Neal  Gil- 
lespie, in  1778,  on  what  was  then  the  frontier  of  civilization.  The  late 
James  L.  Bowman,  of  Brownsville,  accurate  in  the  local  history  of  the  valley, 
aaid  it  ww  the  flnt  stone  house  ever  built  on  the  western  side  ol  the  Monon- 
gshela  river. 

lb.  BIslne  came  hito  pobUo  life,  If  not  by  a  law  of  heredity,  yet  by  a 

strong  association  in  his  immediate  family.  His  great-grandfather,  Colonsl 
Ephraim  Blaine,  of  Carlisle,  Cimiberland  county,  Pennsylvtmia,  was  Com- 
missary-General of  the  Bevolutionary  amy  from  1778  till  the  dose  of  the 
struggle  in  1788.  • 

His  gnindfathcr,  for  whom  he  is  named,  intended  originally  to  enter 
upon  a  professional  and  political  career,  but  a  somewhat  prolonged  resideuco 
in  Europe  after  he  had  completed  his  studies  diverted  him,  as  it  has  so 
many  young  Americans,  from  following  his  flrst  and  better  ambition.  He 
returned  to  hk  hone  hi  1798,  bringlog  with  him,  as  special  bearer  of 'des- 
patches, a  celebrated  treaty  with  a  foreign  government,  since  become  his- 
toric, and  afterward  led  chiefly  the  life  of  a  private  gentleman.  Mr.  Blaine^s 
father  was  born  and  reared  in  Carlisle,  and  after  an  extended  tonr  in  Kiiropo, 
South  America,  and  the  "West  Indies,  retunied  to  si)end  the  jjjn  ater  portion 
of  his  life  in  the  adjoiniiig  county  of  ^Washington,  where  he  died  before  his 
sou  was  fully  grown.  He  went  west  about  1818,  having  the  largest  landed 
posseadons  of  any  man  of  his  age  in  Western  PennsylvanlAy  owning  an 
estate  which,  had  it  been  preserved,  would  have  amounted  to-day  to  many 
millions. 

Special  pains  were  taken  by  Ifr.  Blaine^s  father  to  give  his  son  a  thor- 
ough intellectual  training.  He  was  under  the  best  tutorage  in  his  earliest 
years,  and  at  the  ago  of  eleven  was  sent  to  Lancaster,  Ohio,  to  school, 
where  he  lived  in  the  family  of  his  relative,  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  General  Thomas  Ewing,  his  cousin,  and 
of  the  same  age,  wiis  his  cla^ismate,  under  the  tuition  of  an  Englishman 
named  William  Lyons,  a  brother  of  the  eldar  Lofd  Lyona  and  uncle  of  the 
late  British  Hhiister  at  Washington. 

In  November,  1848,  Mr.  Blaine  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Washing- 
ton College,  and  graduated  in  September,  1847,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  and  eight  months.  In  a  class  of  thirty-three  menilx  rs,  Mr.  Blaine 
shared  the  first  honor  with  John  C.  Ilervey,  now  superintendent  of  public 
instnution  at  Wlieeling.  He  was  a  dilit^ent.  ambitious  student,  sj)ecially 
excelled  in  mathemati<  s  and  Latin,  and  was  marked  also  for  Ills  proHcieucy 
in  logic  and  iK)litical  economy. 

After  graduating,  Mr.  Blaine  taught  for  awhile  as  college  tutor  in 
Kentucky  and  in  Pennsylvania,  wrote  for  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  though  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  pnctioe. 
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lb  1858  he  went  to  Maine  and  assamed  the  editorship  of  the  Kennebec 
^owmal^  and  afterward  of  tlie  Portland  Adterti^r.  His  i>rogress  in  M^ine 
cannot  be  called  slow,  f(»r  lu-  was  chosen  to  the  Legislature  in  1858,  where 
he  served  four  years,  the  last  two  as  Sj>eaker  of  the  House. 

The  following  paragraph  i.s  from  a  letter  by  the  late  Governor  Kent  of 
Maine,  who  modestly  refrained  from  classing  himself  with  Fessenden, 
iTmKn^  fhe  MoRiUfl,  thoogh  lie  belonged  to  the  fhmt  rank  of  public 
men  in  Kaine,  made  espedally  prominent  to  the  whole  countiy  in  the  cam- 
palgBof  1840: 

Almost  from  die  dsr  of  his  assnmlng  editorial  eharge  of  the  Kennebee  Jdmrnal,  at 

the  early  a^^e  of  twenty-three,  Mr.  Blaine  sprang  bito  a  position  of  great  influence  in  the 
politics  and  policy  of  Mfiine.  At  twenty-five  he  was  n  leading  power  in  the  councils  of 
the  Republican  party,  so  recognized  by  Fessenden,  Hunilin,  the  two  Morrills,  and  others 
then  and  still  pmnfaMBt  la  fb»  State.  Belbrs  he  was  twenty-afaie  he  was  chosen  Chatr* 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  RepnUicaa  organisation  in  Maine— a  position 
he  has  held  ever  jiince,  and  from  which  he  has  pmctirally  «hn])cd  and  directed  every 
political  campaign  in  the  State—always  leading  bis  party  to  brilliant  victory.  Had  Mr. 
Blaine  hasn  Nsw  England  Unn,  he  wonld  probably  not  haTe  rsoelTed  sneh  rapid  advance 
meat  at  so  early  an  age,  even  with  the  same  abUity  he  poweised.  But  there  was  a  sort 
of  We*tem  dash  about  him  thnt  took  with  us  Down-EasterB ;  an  expression  of  frankness, 
candor,  and  confidence  tliat  gave  him  from  the  start  a  very  strong  and  permanent  hold 
on  oar  people,  and,  as  the  foundation  of  all,  a  pure  character  and  a  masterly  ability 
equal  to  all  demands  made  upon  hlin. 

In  1899  lb,  Bldne  was  choaen  BepresentaliTe  in  Congress,  and  ftom 
thit  date  he  has  been  well  known  to  the  entire  countiy.  On  the  floor  of 
the  Hoiiae»  in  the  8peaker*a  chair,  again  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  thence 

in  the  Senate,  and  during  the  political  campaigns  of  all  these  years  on  the 
stump  in  almost  every  Northern  State,  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  emphaticaUy 

■with  the  people  and  of  the  people.  Ilis  opinions  on  nil  questions  have 
been  pronounced,  and  his  worst  enemy  has  never  accused  him  of  evadinn; 
or  avoiding  any  responsibility  or  the  expression  of  his  convictions  on  any 
public  issue. 

In  his  thiity-ninth  year  Mr.  Blaine  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  • 
BcprcsentatiTes,  and  wis  xe-eleoted  for  the  two  succeeding  Congresses. 
His  knowledge  of  perliamentaiy  law  was  instincdve  and  complete,  and  his 

administration  of  it  so  fair  that  both  sides  of  the  House  united  at  the  close 
of  each  Congress  in  cordial  thanka  for  hia  impartiality.  As  he  presided 
over  some  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  and  Sessions  of  the  House,  the  ap- 
proval he  secured  is  es|)ecially  noticeable. 

To  s<'iy  that  Mr.  Blaine  ha.s  been  a  power  in  Congress  for  the  past  seven- 
teen years  is  simply  to  oihrm  current  history.  Though  entering  very  young, 
he  made  his  nmk  at  once.  At  the  period  of  darlcest  depression  in  the  war, 
when  amdety  brooded  ereiywhere  and  boded  eveiything,  he  delivered  a 
speech  on  **  The  AbOity  of  the  American  People  to  Suppress  the  Rebellion,** 
which  hss  been  cited  for  the  great  attention  and  warm  commendation  it 
fsoeivcd.  Its  value  lay  not  alone  in  its  timeliness,  for  after  its  first  wide 
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circulation  it  was  reprinted  as  a  campaigii  document  in  the  Pveddential 

campni^  of  1804. 

It  was  the  delivery  of  this  spcerh,  and  some  discussions  which  took 
place  shortly  after,  that  caused  Thadileus  Stevens  to  say  that  "Blaine  of 
Maine  has  shown  as  great  aptitude  and  ability  for  the  higher  walks  of  public 
life  as  any  man  that  has  come  to  Congress  during  his  period  of  senrice." 

Doting  the  first  session  of  Mr.  Blaine's  service  as  member  of  the  Post- 
OlBce  Committee  he  took  an  active  part  in  coOperBti<Mi  with  the  Chairman, 
Hon.  John  B.  Alley,  and  the  late  James  Brooks  of  New  York,  in  encour- 
aging and  securing  the  system  of  postal  cam  now  in  universal  u^^e.  Distri- 
bution of  the  mails  on  the  cars  had  not  previously  been  attempted  on  any 
great  scale,  and  tlio  first  appropriations  for  the  enlarged  service  were  not 
granted  without  opposition. 

Following  the  war,  and  throughout  the  period  of  reconstruction,  >Ir. 
Blaine  was  aetive^  energetic,  and  intelligent.  He  was  especially  prominent 
in  shaping  some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Foorteratii  Amend> 
ment|  particularly  that  relating  to  the  basis  of  representation.  The  discus- 
sions on  this  series  of  great  questions,  in  wliich  he  figured  largely,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  in  the  histoiy  of  the  American 
Congress. 

In  1867,  while  Mr.  Blaine  was  absent  in  Europe,  the  theory  of  paying 
the  public  debt  in  greenbacks  was  started  in  Ohio  by  Mr.  Pendleton  and  in 
^la-ssachusetts  by  General  Butler.  Just  after  his  return  in  the  autumn,  at  a 
special  or  adjourned  session  of  Congress  in  November,  he  assaulted  the 
proix)sition  in  a  speech  of  great  resesrch,  logic,  and  force.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  he  was  the  first  man  in  either  branch  of  Congress  who  spoke 
against  the  financial  policy  that  in  subsequent  years  has  engrossed  so  much 
C/l  public  attention. 

Mr.  Blaine's  speeches  laid  the  foundation  of  success  in  the  campaign  of 
1870,  though  he  was  not  selected  as  the  standard-bearer.  The  excitement 
growing  out  of  this  exciting  session  with  all  its  nttenilant  events  brought 
him  more  prominently  before  the  countr}'  than  any  other  citizen  for  the 
time,  centered  upon  him  indeed  a  hostility  more  malignant  and  a  love  more 
enthusiastic  than  are  often  inspired  by  public  service,  and  his  failure  to  be 
nmninated  at  Cincinnati  waa  a  disappointment  to  a  great  mass  of  Repub- 
licans thron^iout  the  country.  Tcr  thousands  in  Pennsylvaaia  his  defeat 
came  as  something  like  a  personal  grief.  On  the  final  ballot  Mr.  Blaine  had 
851  votes,  Mr.  Hayes  had  379,  and  Mr.  Bristow  23,  so  tliat  'Sir.  Hayes  only 
had  a  majority  of  five.  During  the  seven  ballntings  404  dilTerent  del^pates 
voted  for  Mr.  Blaine,  but  they  were  not  combined  in  one  ballot. 

After  the  election  of  President  Hayes,  to  which  Mr.  Blaine  devoted  all 
his  powers,  he  entered  the  Senate,  taking  his  seat  in  December,  1870.  The 
Senator  looked  carefully  after  his  six  eches,  which,  for  the  most  jmrt,  were 
made  from  headings.**  Probably  there  never  was  in  the  United  States 
Senate  a  man  who  needed  less  preparation  than  James  O.  Blaine.  He  is 
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infaUible  in  history  and  impregnable  in  debate.  His  memory  of  facts  and 
faces  is  absolutely  wonderful.  He  can  begin  with  William  the  Conqueror 
and  pive  you  the  name  of  ever}'  sovereign  of  England  down  to  Victoria, 
with  the  dates  of  their  reigns.  Now  and  then  the  Senator  would  give  his 
personal  attention  to  the  printing  of  a  speech* 

In  Ftoenil  Hall,  Boston,  Beptember  S5, 1878,  Mr.  Bhdne  mide  one  of 
his  ablest  speeches  on  "Hard  Monej,^  following  Oenersl  Gaifielcl,  irho  a 
week  before,  in  the  same  Ustorie  ball,  had  so  eloqfoently  discassed  the 
"Corrency  Question." 

Again,  at  the  Chicago  convention  of  1880.  >Ir.  Blaine  was  stipported 
by  a  large  number  of  delegates  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency— his  host  of 
friends  adhering  to  him  throughout  the  exciting  ballotings  of  several  days, 
until  at  last,  when  to  break  the  deadlock  at  which  the  convention  hud  so 
long  stood,  and  while,  by  the  votes  tl^  had  then  been  taken,  he  was  slill 
next  to  the  highest  candidate,  he  again  displayed  his  self-sacrificing,  public 
spirit  by  veqneating  the  great  bod j  of  his  siqiporters  to  abandon  their  efforts 
in  his  behalf  and  torn  their  full  strength  to  that  ballot  which  resulted  in 
the  nomination  of  General  Qarfield. 

Soon  after  his  election  General  Garfield  requested  Mr.  Blaine  to  accept 
in  his  Cabinet  the  position  of  Secretary  (»f  State.  The  reply  which  the 
Senator  made  is  characteristic  and  interesting,  both  in  its  illustration  of 
their  mutual  relations  and  of  the  head  and  heart  of  eacli. 

My  dear  Garfield:  Your  generous  invitation  to  enter  your  Cabinet  ns  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  under  consideration  for  more  than  three  weeks.  The  thought  had  really 
never  occurped  tony  mind  vntD  at  our  late  oooftnooe  yon  pretented  It  wiUi  «aeh  eogcnt 
argument!!  in  Its  Tavor  and  with  such  warmth  of  personal  fHendship  in  aid  of  your  kind 
offer.  I  know  that  an  enrly  answer  is  desirnble,  and  I  have  waited  only  long  enotigh  to 
consider  the  subject  in  aU  its  bearings  and  to  make  up  my  mind  definitely  and  conclu- 
aMtj.  I  now  mj  to  yon,  la  the  same  cordial  q>irit  In  whieb  yon  hsTO  invited  me^  that 
I  accept  the  position.  It  is  no  aflectation  for  me  to  add  that  I  make  this  decision,  not 
for  the  honor  of  tlic  promotion  it  gives  me  In  the  public  8er\*ice,  but  bccnu*e  I  think  I 
can  be  useful  to  the  country'  and  to  the  party,  useful  to  you  ns  the  responsible  leader  of 
Hm  party  and  the  great  hwd  of  the  Ooreniment.  I  am  InflQenced  somewhat,  perhaps, 
by  tlM  shower  of  letton  I  have  received  nrging  me  to  accept,  written  to  me  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mere  unauthorized!  newspaper  report  that  you  had  been  plcfi^di  to  offer 
me  the  place.  While  1  have  received  these  letters  from  all  sections  of  tlie  Union,  I  have 
been  especially  pleased,  and  eren  surprised,  at  the  cordial  and  wtdely-eztended  ftelhig 
in  my  favor  throughout  New  England,  where  I  had  expected  to  encounter  local  jealousy 
and  perhnp'^  rival  nepirntion.  In  our  new  relation  I  shall  give  all  that  I  am  and  all  that 
I  can  hope  to  be  freely  and  joyfully  to  your  service. 

Ton  need  no  pledge  of  my  loyalty  in  heart  and  in  act  I  should  be  fnlse  to  myself 
didlnot  prove  true  both  to  the  great  tnul  yon  eooflde  to  me  and  to  yoar  own  penonal 
and  y)olitical  fortunes  in  the  present  and  in  the  fntiiro.  Yonr  Administration  must  be 
made  brilliantly  successful  and  strong  in  the  contidenco  nnd  pride  of  the  pmple,  not  at 
an  directing  its  enei^gies  for  re-election,  and  yet  compclliug  tliat  result  by  the  logic  of 
events  and  by  the  fanperloas  necewitlee  of  the  sitaatloa.  To  that  most  desbtiUe  coo- 
rcmmation  T  foel  that  next  to  yourself  T  can  possibly  contribute  as  much  influence  as 
any  other  one  man.  I  say  this  not  from  egotism  or  vain-glory,  but  merely  ns  a  dodurtion 
from  a  plain  analysis  of  the  political  forces  which  have  been  at  work  in  the  country-  for 
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Ave  years  pas^  and  wliicih  have  been  signlAcantly  ilunm  In  two  gnat  pytfiwftT  eoih 

ventions. 

I  accept  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  circumstances  connected  with  this  affair,  tliat  in 
allying  mj  politteal  fintmiM  with  youn,  or  nUh«r  Ifar  tha  tinM  merging  mine  in  yours, 
my  haart  goes  with  my  head,  and  thnt  I  carry  to  you  not  only  political  support,  but  per- 
sonal and  devoted  friendship.  1  can  but  regard  it  op.  gotnewhat  remarkable  that  two 
men  of  the  same  age,  entering  Congress  at  tlie  same  time,  iutluenced  by  the  same-aim 
and  cherislilng  dia  same  ambltkms,  should  never  fbr  a  single  moment  in  eighteen  years 
of  elo»o  intimacy  have  had  a  mirandemtanding  or  a  coolness,  and  that  our  friendship 
Tin-;  -t'-iulily  grown  with  our  growth  nnd  strenjrthened  with  our  sfrenerh.  It  is  this  fact 
which  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  embodied  in  this  letter,  for  however  nmcli,  my  dear 
Oarfield,  I  ml|^t  admire  yon  aa  a  statesman,  I  would  not  enter  your  Cabinet  ifl  did  not 
believe  in  yon  as  a  man  and  love  you  as  a  friend. 

Always  falthAiUy  yours, 

James  G.  Blaine. 

When,  July  2,  1881,  the  President  was  struck  down  by  the  assassin^B 
bullet,  Mr.  Blaine  was  by  hi?  side  bendinpf  in  nn  ap;Y)ny  of  feelinpj  ovor  liim, 
and  yet  witli  great  self-control  "was  culm  and  collected  in  the  midst  of  a 
panic-stricken  crowd."  When,  later,  the  Secretan*  of  State  went  to  tlic  bed- 
side of  the  rapidly  sinking  man ;  the  President  placed  his  arm  about  him  as 
nearly  as  he  ooald,  and  said,  '*  How  I  love  you.**  It  was  not  until  then  that 
Mr.  Blaine,  the  strong  man,  broke  down.  The  President  kindly  chided 
him  and  said:  *'My  dear  fellow,  it  is  not  time  for  that  yet.** 

Of  this  sorrowful  occasion  Mr,  Blaine  subsequently  said:  **It  was  a 
moment  that  I  shall  never  forget  in  all  my  life."'  The  Secretary  of  State 
soon  r(  tir(  (1.  for  he  did  not  wish  to  excite  the  wounded  man  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  emotion. 

Tlicre  is — there  can  be  no  record  of  the  mental  sufferings  of  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  during  the  weeks  which  followed.  A  brother's  heart 
could  hardly  be  more  sad  and  anxious ;  yet  there  was  no  display  of  hb  sor- 
row. In  his  public  relations,  no  less  than  in  his  private  life,  he  has  borne 
himself  with  a  dignity  and  modesty  which  haye  won  universal  com- 
mendation. 

September  11, 1881,  the  London  Timet  said  of  him: 

The  sympatliy  of  Europe  as  wdl  nf?  of  America  has  been  with  Mr.  Blaine  in  the 
sore  trial<  f!ir"Mi'h  whii  li  lu-  lia«  pono,  niid  it  will  follow  him  into  liis  retirement.  If  that 
is  flnuliy  determined  on.  Fifteen  months  ago  Mr.  Blaine  was  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able cai^idates  fbr  the  Presidency,  and  tlie  struggle  between  himself  and  General  Grant 
in  the  Chicago  Convention  is  not  yet  forgotten.  When  his  supportora  transferred  tlieir 
votes  to  Genernl  Gnrfl eld  nnd  secured  liis  noniinriti'in  tlie  ReptiMioitn  cnndidatp,  no 
one  was  more  loyal  to  the  man  who  hud  thus  unintcntionsUly  supplanted  him  Uian  Mr. 
Blaine.  All  through  Mr.  Garfield's  tenure  of  office  he  was  his  right-hand  man,  the  most 
energeUo  of  Seeretaries  of  State,  and  die  wannest  of  friends.  It  win  be  a  lamentable 
necessi^  that  removes  him  firom  among  the  President's  advisers. 

The  bright  hope  Is  cherished  that  years  of  usefulness  and  honorable 
fame  are  before  him  in  his  career  as  a  public  servant,  whetlier  in  the  Cab- 
inet, where  his  [jn"e:it  talents  and  eminent  qiialifirntions  liave  already  become 
SO  oonspicuousy  or  in  some  other  equally  extensive  field  of  usefulness. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  WINDOM. 


tKCRETART  OT  TH>  TUA8CHT. 


|ILLIAM  WINDOM,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  appointment  of 
President  Garfield,  was  bom  May  10,  1827,  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
then  regarded  as  the  "Far  "West." 
His  parents  were  from  Virginia,  and  belonged  to  that  hardy,  enterpris- 
ing race  who  first  carried  the  civilization  of  the  Atlantic  coast  beyond  the 
Alleghanies.  His  father  built  a  cabin  in  the  unbroken  forest,  and  the  son's 
early  life  was  spent  in  the  rude  toil  incident  to  pioneer  farm  life.  It  waa 
not  until  he  had  almost  reached  his  majority  that  he  became  inspired 
with  thoughts  above  his  surroundings.  He  had  been  apprenticed  to  the 
tailor's  trade  in  Fredericktown,  but  soon  abandoned  it,  disgusted  with 
his  ill  success,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law.  This  was  a 
source  of  anxiety  and  grief  to  his  parents,  who  belonged  to  the  Owl  Creek 
Meeting  of  Hicksite  Quakers,  and  looked  upon  Blackstone  as  a  prime  source 
of  worldly  iniquity. 

The  young  man's  ambition  and  force  of  character  bore  him  rapidly 
onward,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He 
established  himself  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  two  years  later,  in  1852, 
was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Knox  county  as  a  Whig,  bj  a  majority 
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of  300.  although  the  usual  Democratic  majority  in  the  county  was  over  1000. 
In  ly.jo  he  moved  to  Winona,  Minn.,  where  he  has  since  roided.  IIo  soon 
accjuired  great  popularity  and  was  successively  electnl  to  tlic  ;30tli,  liTth, 
88th,  39tb,  aud  40th  Cougres.scs.  During  his  career  as  a  Repr&tcutative,  Mr. 
Windom  became  oonsiAimous  by  his  eervket  on  varioua  ootmnittees,  indod-^ 
ing  those  on  Poblie  Lands,  Bzpenditoies,  Indian  Afhin^  and  iereral  others. 
From  early  life  he  was  a  dose  adlierent  to  the  doctrines  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
devoted  himself  to  a  treatment,  from  that  standpoint,  of  all  questions  relating 
to  the  material  interests  of  the  public. 

At  tlic  end  of  liis  fifth  term  in  Confrross  Mr.  "Windom  declined  the 
renomination  that  was  urged  upon  him.  He  was  .soon  after  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  fill  tlie  unexpired  tonn  of  D.  8.  Norton.  Subse- 
quently he  was  elected  for  the  term  expiring  in  1877,  when  he  was  reelected 
by  the  unanimous  TOte  of  the  party.  At  the  Republican  Kational  CouTention 
of  1880  Senator  IHndom  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  the  Minnesota 
delegates  casting  their  ten  votes  for  him  with  unwavering  fidelity  from  the 
first  until  the  twenty-ninth  ballot,  when  a  portion  of  their  strength  was 
transferred  to  Senator  Blaine,  and  afterwards  all  reunited  on  General  Gar- 
field. In  1*^74  he  voted  for  the  inflation  bill  which  was  vetoed  by  Pre.'^ident 
Grant,  an<l  Hubsequently  voted  to  pass  it  over  the  veto;  and  in  1878  he 
favored  the  Bland  Silver  Bill "  providing  for  the  coinage  of  the  standaiV 
silver  dollars. 

He  succeeded  a  Seeretaiy  who  had  impressed  his  financial  policy  on  the 
nation,  and  hisGOunw  in  regard  to  it  was  watched,  by  business  men  especially, 
.with  intense  interest 

We  add  from  his  official  pen  the  new  departure  of  Mr.  Windom,  which 
was  severely  criticised  but  has  since  vindicated  its  originator  and  banished 
all  apj)rehension  on  tho  part  of  the  people  of  any  backward  or  disturbing 
movement  vmdor  his  administration  of  th(!  n;itional  exeluvpier. 

The  circular  issued  by  the  Secretary  oi  the  Treasury,  relative  to  the 
maturing  United  Slates  bonds,  called  in  the  outstanding  *  six  per  cents."  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  and  made  it  cqitional  with  ttn  holden  to  have  them 
extended  at  8|  per  eent.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  lOSd  call: 

Trbascrt  Dbpastmbxt, 
WAsmroTOir,  D.  0.,  April  11, 1881. 

By  virtue  of  tlic  mithority  conferred  bv  law  upon  th<'  sfcretnry  of  the  trrasim-,  notice 
is  hereby  given  that  the  princ5])al  and  accrued  interest  of  the  Ixmds  herein  helow  desig- 
nated will  be  paid  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  1>.  C, 
Oi  die  first  of  Jnly,  1861,  and  fhat  fhe  latnrett  on  Mid  faouda  win  oeate  on  that 
day;  provided,  however,  that  in  case  any  of  the  holders  of  the  soid  bonds  shall  request 
to  have  their  bonds  continued  during  the  pleasure  of  the  goveniment,  with  interest  ot  the 
rate  of  ^\  per  centum  per  anuuin,  in  lien  of  their  payment  at  the  date  above  specified, 
raoh  reqoMt  will  b«  granted  if  tho  boodt  reoelTod  by  tlie  Seeretmy  of  the  Treasury  for 
that  purpose  on  or  t)«foro  the  10th  day  of  May,  1881,  viz.',  Six  per  cent.  b<ni.ls  act^  of 
July  17  nil-!  Aucrust  6,  1861;  coupon  bonds,  330,706,050;  regir»tered  Iwnds,  8lO!',S3S,600; 
total,  $14U,&44,&60.  Six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  act  of  March  d,  1868;  coupon  bonds, 
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SO,64S,S0O;  ngbttnd  twnds,  •«,600,SM;  total,  •66,146,780.  AggrefaHng  f  196,060,- 

400,  and  being  the  entire  amount  issued  under  the  abovo-montinned  nets  whicli  remains 
outstanding.  The  reqnfst  fthove  mentioned  should  be  in  form  substantially  fts  herewith 
prescribed;  and  upon  the  surrender  of  the  bonds  with  6uch  request  the  Secretary  oi'  the 
Trenuy  wfll  rrtmm  to  tlw  ownert  ngtotmd  bonds  cf  fba  mudo  loon,  wtth  fbeilwt  that 
such  Ixinds  are  oontimied  during  ttao  plotsnre  of  the  goTomment,  with  interest  at  the  rata 
of  ftj  per  cent  per  stamped  upon  them  in  acconlnnce  with  tlii^  note. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  bonds  to  be  continued  as  above  provided,  the  interest  thereon  to 
July  1, 1881,  will  be  prepaid  at  tiie  rate  the  bonds  now  bear,  and  alter  fliat  day  dieeemi- 
annnal  pAyments  of  interest  on  the  continued  bonds  will  be  made  by  checks  from  the 
department,  as  in  the  case  of  other  registered  loans.  All  bonds,  whether  intended  for 
payment  or  to  be  continued,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  "  Secretary  of  the  Trensuiy, 
Loan  DiTision,'*  with  alotter  of  tnuumlaakm  aattliig  ibrtb  the  purpose  for  which  thej 
an  transmitted,  and  If  to  be  contfained  th^  nnisfe  also  ba  aooompanied  by  the  request 

above  n'ferr'''!  f". 

Begistcrcd  lx>nds  for  redemption  or  to  be  continued  should  be  assigned  to  the  Secre* 
tary  of  tiie  IVeaswy  for  redemption  or  eontimianoa,  as  the  case  nay  be,  and  when  partlea 
desbe  cheeks  In  paymsnt  of  reglstared  bonds  to  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  any  one  but  the 
payee^  they  should  assign  them  to  the  "Secretary  of  t!ie  Ti-casurj' f<>r  redemption  on 
account  of"  (herein  set  name  or  names  of  jjersuns  to  wliose  order  the  check  is  to  be  mode 
payable).  The  department  will  pay  no  expense  of  tranaportattflo  on  bonds  received 
nnder  the  proTlslons  of  Als  eirenlar,  bnt  the  bonds  rstnned  will  be  sent  by  pnpaM 
registerBd  mail  nn!e<i^  the  owners  othonrlse  dfafeet. 

£Signed]  Wiuliam  Windom,  Secretary. 

Many  were  the  doubts  and  fearB  expresse<l  in  financial  circles,  and  by 
the  press  thnni<;hout  the  country,  as  to  the  results  thnt  mi;?ht  be  expected 
from  this  bold  stroke  of  financial  policy  on  the  part  of  our  distinguished 
Secretary  to  relieve  the  people  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-half,  from  tho 
burden  of  taxes  hitherto  borne  by  them  on  account  of  the  interest  annually 
•eendng on  the  lai^  amount  of  bondi  thon  deeoibed.  A.few OMMitliioiily 
pused  before  the  eame  preaa  and  pBO|ile  were  ahnoet  unanimoiu  In  their 
gntefol  acknowledgmeatief  the  Beerebury^sliMHndiig  wisdom  in  instituting 
this  new  measure,  whereby  he  saved  millions  of  the  people^s  money. 

While  the  nation  was  passing  through  the  jiainful  ordeal  of  its  great 
affliction  in  the  summer  of  1881,  Secretary  "Windom  was  neoessnrily  vigilant 
lest  unforeseen  dangers,  n  sulting  therefrom,  sliould  cau&e  serious  disturbanro 
to  the  finances  of  the  country;  and  yet  he  was  constantly  attesting  by  word 
and  deed  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  sorrowing  household  at  the  Executive 
Handon.  Vat  fb»  van  ability  displayed  by  him  throughout  these  first  Usw 
months  of  his  secretary  ship,  as  well  aa  for  his  many  eminent  qualities 
as  a  dtixen  and  statesman,  he  wiH  loqg  be  held  In  great  esteem  by  the  whole 
people,  and  ranked  worthy  of  hie  high  place  among  those  official  personages 
composing  the  Cabinet  grou])  around  the  figiu^  of  one  Of  the  most  re- 
nowned  and  most  lamented  of  American  Freaidents. 
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HON.  ROBERT  T.  LIKCOLN. 

06ERT  TODD  LINCOLN  Is  fhe  eldest  chfld,  and  now  tlie  only  son 
of  our  martyred  President, "  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  bom  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  August  1, 1848,  where  he  passed  his  early  boy- 
hood. At  seven  years  of  nge,  he  cnteied  the  Academy  taught  by  a  Mr. 
Estabrook,  where  for  tlie  following  throe  years  he  pursued  his  studies  pre- 
paratory to  entering  the  Illinois  State  University  in  that  city.  Continuing 
there  the  development  of  his  education  for  tlw^  six  years  next  ensuing, 
in  1859  he  came  East,  and  for  a  year  waa  a  student  in  Phillips  Academy 
at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  an  institution  which,  like  that  of  tlie 
same  name  at  Andover,  Mass.,  not  liar  distant,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  schools  fw  youth  in  New  England.  He  here  made  special 
|n«pamtion  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
examination  for  which  he  successfully  passed.  His  standing  in  college  ITOS 
generally  good,  but  particularly  so  in  his  favorite  studies.  Political  Economy, 
History,  and  kindred  branches  of  education,  in  the  choice  of  which  the 
University  permitted  the  gratification  of  individual  taste.  Among  liis 
classmates  he  was  very  j)opular,  receiving  the  appointment  from  them  of 
chairman  of  the  Class  Day  committee.  He  was  also  chosen  Vice-President 
if  fhe  "Hasly  Pudding  dub."  In  1864  he  graduated,  and  two  months 
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later  entered  tlie  Harvard  Law  School.  At  the  end  of  four  months  he 
left  Harvard  for  a  position  on  the  stall  of  General  Grant,  accepting  a  com- 
mission in  the  United  States  anny  as  Captain  and  Afldatent  Adjutant- 
Genenl,  which  he  held  from  Fd»ruarj  20,  1868,  to  June  10th  of  that 
jear,  when,  he  lesignedf  and  again  b^gan  the  atady  of  Uw  at  Chicago^ 
Dlinoia.  He  waa  admitted  to  thtf  Bar*  Febraary  20,  1867.  He  soon  after 
formed  a  law  paitnenhip  under  the  name  of  Scammon  &  Lincoln,  which 
was  of  short  continuance.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1872,  he  traveled 
in  EurojKi.  Upon  his  return  he  entered  again  into  a  partnership  in  liis  ])ro- 
fession,  with  Edward  S.  Ishani,  of  Chicago.  In  1870,  lie  was  elected  iSuper- 
visor  in  South  Chicago,  an  office  that  he  held  for  one  year.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
meanwhile,  grew  steadily  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  hia  sound 
sense,  good  judgment,  and  integrity  of  character,  qualities  in  which  he  is 
said  very  strongly  to  resemble  his  father.  He  waa  a  delegate  from  Cook 
county  to  the  DHnois  State  Oonvenlion  at  Springfield,  for  the  nomination  of 
dclej^ates  to  the  Bqpnblican  National  Convention,  held  June  2,  1880,  at 
Chicairo,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  one  of  the  Presidential  Electors  for 
the  State.  Although  he  had  waifnly  favored  the  nf)mination  of  iicncral 
Grant  for  the  Presidency,  he  approved  of  the  choice  of  General  Garlield, 
and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  in  the  new  Cabinet.  Early  in  the 
same  year,  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  one  of  the 
truateea  of  the  Hlinoia  Central  Railroad. 

Beptemtfer  24,  1868,  he  waa  married  to  IGbb  Haiy  Hailan,  the  daughter 
of  Senator  Harlan,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Bishop  Simpson,  of  the 
Ifethodist  EpSseopal  Church. 

3Ir.  Lincoln  is  doubtless  largely  indebted  for  his  honors  to  his  father's 
fame,  and  the  love  the  jx'ople  bear  the  memory  of  the  gieat  War  President, 
but  is  likely  on  his  own  account  to  win  distinction  in  national  i)olitics,  and 
the  esteem  uf  those  who  revere  and  cherish  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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BBCRETART  OF  THE  KA7T. 


^Jt:|(^ILLIA3I  H.  HUNT  wtis  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Hunt  and 
Louisa  Gaillard.  Thomas  Hunt  settled  early  in  life  in  Charleston, 
'It  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  son  of  Roliert  Hunt,  who  had  twice  been 
a  Governor  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  President  of  the  King's  Council  at 
Nassau,  in  the  Island  of  New  Providence,  when  these  were  imi>ortAnt  pos- 
sessions of  the  British  Crown.  Thomas  Hunt,  though  a  planter,  was  a 
lawyer  of  distinction  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina. 
Louisa  Gaillard  was  of  a  well-known  family  of  South  Carolina.  One  of 
her  brothers,  John  Gaillard,  was  for  twenty-two  years  the  United  States 
Senator  from  his  State,  and  for  twelve  years  of  that  time  was  President 
fro  tern,  of  the  Senate.  Another  of  her  brothers,  Theodore  Gaillard,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Judges  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  and  afterwards  was  apix>inted  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  l/ouisiana. 

William  H.  Hunt  has  two  brothers,  Theodore  and  Randell,  l>oth  well- 
known  in  Louisiana  as  lawyers  and  public  men.  Another  brother  was 
Thomas,  a  physician  of  extensive  reputation  in  the  South  in  his  day. 

William  H.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  horn  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1824.  He  entered  the  cla.s8  of  '43  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  college  after  two  years,  to  commence  the  study  of 
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kw.  For  this  purpose  lie  nmoved  to  New  OrleaiUyWlim  lib 

had  preceded  him,  and  where  his  UaoXtf  at  that  time  redded.  The  strenu- 

ona  oppoaitioa  ol  the  Hiinti  to  the  radical  Bonthem  viewa  of  Ifr.  Oalhoua 

was  one  cause  of  their  removal  to  more  congenial  polilleal  anrroundinga: 
Mr.  Hunt  was  just  twenty -one  years  of  age  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar.  From  that  time  to  the  year  1876  he  practiced  his  profession  in  New 
Orleans,, holding  no  public  offices  whatever  during  that  time.  Before  tlie 
war  he  was  a  Whig.  During  the  war  he  was  known  as  a  Union  man,  and 
since  the  war  he  has  been  a  staunch  Republican.  In  1876,  Goremor  Kel- 
logg appoiated  hhii  Attem^-Qeaeral  of  Louisiaiiai  to  fill  a  vacanej  in  that 
oflloe;  after  which,  in  the  eamo  year,  he  waa  nominated  on  the  RepnbUeaa 
ticket  for  the  same  <^Bee.  In  1877  ha  went  to  Washingtoii  to  present  ttio 
case  of  the  Republican  State  Qovemmentto  President  Hayes*  consideration. 
The  same  year  he  returned  to  New  Orleans  and  continued  the  practice  at 
law  until  in  May,  when  he  was  appointed  and  confinncd  as  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims.  He  remained  on  tlie  bench  of  tlie  Court  of 
Claims  until  he  was  called  by  President  Qartield  to  the  8<!crctjiryship  of  the 
Navy.  In  the  last  month  of  President  Hayes*  administration,  Mr.  Hunt 
was  offered  and  u|{ed  to  accept  the  Judgeship  of  the  United  Statea  (Siodt 
Court,  for  the  Fifth  CSicuit,  but  dedined  the  office. 

For  tidrlj-five  years  he  was  a  conspicuous  personage  in  the  l^al  and 
political  life  at  New  OrloaiMf  having  important  cases  in  the  Admiralty  and 
Chancery  Courts ;  and  was  not  only  a  close  student  and  adherent  of  the 
doctrines  of  Alexander  Iltunilton,  but  always  a  devoted  defender  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Hunt  has  sustained  his  high  reputatic^n  in  tlie  discbarge  of  his 
new  duties,  and  acted  in  harmony  with  his  official  associates  during  all  the 
trying  scenes  wliich  followed  tlie  assassination  of  President  Garfield. 
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HON.  THOMAS  L  JAMES. 

IIO:HAS  L.  JAMES  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  able 
management  of  whoee  Metropolitan  Post-office  he  has  won  for  himself 
the  honors  he  now  so  deserredlj  enjoys.  He  was  bora  in  1881,  in  the 
then  thriving  village  of  Utica.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  Utica  Academy 

and  pursued  his  studies  there  until  he  viix»  fifteen.  When  his  life-calling 
came  under  consideration,  he  chose  journalism,  and,  as  the  first  step  toward 
it,  entered  tlic  printinjj  office  of  Wesley  Bailey,  the  widely-known  editor 
of  the  Libtrty  Press^  nn  anti-sluvery  weekly.  Young  James,  before  he 
reached  his  majority,  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  earnestly  e8|K)using  the 
Whig  cause  at  the  time  when  the  conflict  arose  between  the  Fillmore  and 
Seward  wings  of  the  party,  which  was  waged  from  1849  to  1862.  This 
brought  him  into  intimate  association  with  Judge  Fisher,  and  led  to  a  busi- 
ness arrangement  for  the  publication  of  the  Madison  County  JcurnaLy  the 
OVgan  of  the  Seward  wing. 

When  the  Republican  paity  was  formed,  Mr.  James  entered  with  seal 
into  the  new  orpmi/.ation,  and  during  the  Fremont  canvass  became  sole 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Jounml.  In  1850,  during  tlie  Know-Nothing 
excitement,  he  fou^jht  those  principles  vigorously  in  his  newspajHT.  and 
succeeded  in  securing  the  success  of  the  auti-Know-Xotliiug  cuudidate  iu 
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tbe  GontestB  in  liis  district.  He  lemaiiMd  in  charge  of  the  Hadiaon  Jmmat 
St  HamiHon  for  ten  years.  His  Ann  advocacy  of  the  anti-eUveiy  cause 

secured  him  the  recognition  of  Gerrit  Smitti  and  Thurlow  Weed.  Jsk  1861, 
after  President  Lincoln's  inau^inition,  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  customi 
at  New  York  under  Iliram  Barney,  collector.  Mr.  James  sold  his  newspaper 
in  conso«|uencc,  and  removed  thither.  His  efficiency  secured  him  promotion 
to  the  position  of  weigher  in  1874,  and  to  that  of  deputy-collcftor  in  1876. 

His  executive  ability  secured  him  public  rccoguition,  and  when  tiie 
boaid  of  esandnfln  to  enforce  dvfl  service  rsfonn  was  appointed  by  Piesi- 
denft  Grant  Mr.  James  was  made  eliainnan  of  the  boai^  The  resignation 
of  A.  B.  Cornell  as  sorv^or  of  the  port  brooght  Mr.  James  into  promi- 
nent mention  for  the  phkce.  Atthb  time  Patrick  H.  Jones  retired  fhnn 
the  Post-office.  Preddent  Orant  selected  Mr.  James  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
The  wisdom  of  the  appointment  of  3Ir.  Jiunos  ns  ])ostma'stt'r  of  New  York 
is  fully  justith'd  by  tlu;  results.  His  administration  of  the  othce  worked 
almost  a  revolution  in  the  jiostul  service  of  the  city.  He  introduced  ^esit 
improvements,  doubled  the  service  and  increiised  its  efficiency,  lifted  tlie 
office  out  of  polMc%  made  merit  the  test  of  appointment  and  promotion, 
and  greatly  increased  the  revenues  of  the  office.  The  system  perfected  by 
Mr.  JsflMs  has  attrscted  the  notice  of  foretgn  govenments^  who  liave  sent 
experts  here  to  study  it. 

3rr.  James*  own  statement  in  answer  to  certain  inquiries  will  afford 
intcrestintr  information  concerning  the  vast  amount  of  business  which  he 
controlled  with  such  marvelous  despatch.  Of  thA  mailing  fmd  '^i»t-nb\rtion 
of  letters,  and  of  other  departments  he  said: 

The  total  pieces  handled  in  the  domeitio  branch  in  1875,  wtus  224,739,000;  in  1880, 
891,639,630,  showing  an  increaM  of  166,900,680.  The  number  of  clerks  employed  ia 
In  1875  was  197,  in  188<^  866,  thowtnir  *  <iaeraue  of  41.  The  total  pieces  hArnUed*  In  the 
fanigii  Imncli  In  1876,  was  9,970,610,  and  in  1880,  19,093,180,  Hhowing  nn  increase  of 
8^1S2,M0,  while  the  clerks  employed  in  1875  were  33,  in  1880,  31,  pivin;^  r>  docroase  of  2. 
How  we  win  come  to  the  city  delivery.  The  total  numl>er  of  pieces  hiuidled  in  1876 
was  110,714^811;  in  1880  we  handled  166,282,708,  showing  an  inorease  of  64,517,897, 
while  the  clerks  employsd  In  1876  were  186,  and  in  19M,  161,  which  ineraased  tlie  ataff 
of  this  branch  by  26. 

The  total  revenue  m  1876  was  38,327,972.68,  and  in  1880  It  amounted  to  $3,696,- 
08104,  IfWng  an  increaM  of  $188,811 41.  The  ezpanae  of  clerk  hfaf«  in  the  former  vear 
was  «778,844.67;  fai  the  latter,  9766,669.68,  showing  a  decreaao  of  017,784.79;  whUe  the 
Bet  profit  in  1875  waa  •1,116,1^.€8;  In  1880  it  was  •l,884,66t.80,  showins  an  InoeaM 

of  •106,628.21. 

No  h'^H  emphatically  have  his  nehicvements  in  the  investigation  and 
exi)Osure  of  fraudulent  contracts  in  the  United  States  mail  service,  the 
rednction  of  ita  expenses,  and  improvement  of  its  jfjenernl  mannfiement, 
justified  the  wudom  of  his  selection  by  the  President  for  the  place  which  ho 
hoUa  in  the  Cabinet  Pootmaster-IJenera]  James  has  already  won  tho 
•dmiradoo  and  enthndaatfc  commendation  of  all  honest  men  in  the  nation 
by  the  bold  and  yignoiis  onslaught  which  he  has  made  npon  the  unscrupu- 
ions  men  who  have  hovered  about  the  Post-office  Department  for  yean, 
only  to  enrich  themaelTes  by  fraudulently  obtaining  the  peoples*  mon^. 
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HON.  WAYNE  MacVEAGH. 

ATTORNBT-OXNXKAL  OF  THS  17MTKD  •TATE*. 

Ojjfjj^AYNE  MacVEAGH  is  descended  from  Scotch  ancestry,  a  stock 
flPIpl  wliich  has  no  superior  in  the  strength  which  it  has  contributed  to 
our  national  character.  lie  was  bom  in  Phoenix ville,  Penn.,  April 
19,  1833.  In  early  boyhood  he  displayed  fondness  for  study,  and  made 
noticeable  proj^ress  in  the  schools  within  his  reach,  completing  his  prepara- 
tion for  college  at  Pottstown  in  that  State.  When  only  about  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  entered  Yale  College  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  graduated  in  the 
famous  cliuss  of  1853,  the  tenth  in  rank,  the  whole  number  of  members  being 
one  hundred  and  eight.  His  readiness  in  debate  made  him  a  favorite  in 
the  Linonia  Society,  while  he  excelled  in  repartee  and  in  those  more  dan- 
gerous uses  of  speech,  sarcasm  and  irony. 

He  first  became  well  known  as  a  debater  about  three  months  after  he 
entered  college,  when  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  should  recognize  Himgary.  Kossuth  was  in  this  country,  and  had 
aroused  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  his  countrjrmen.  No  one  seemed 
willing  to  take  the  negative.  Young  MacVeagh,  being  a  new-comer  and 
only  about  sixteen  years  old,  was  asked  to  take  that  side  as  leading  debater. 
He  did  so,  and  astonished  every  one  by  the  strength  and  force  of  his  argu- 
ment, the  amount  of  information  which  he  had  gathered  about  the  subject 
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under  discussion,  and  the  rcodineM  ivtth  which  he  met  and  refoted  the 

points  Tiiadc  l»y  the  other  speakers. 

Gr;i<hiating  at  twenty,  Mr.  MacVeagh  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
off] (  I'  uf  James  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  at  Westdicster,  Pa.,  showin-jj  liim.st'lf  Hini)iti- 
ous  (if  t  xcelliug  in  his  professioa  as  in  his  previous  academic  course.  When 
admitted  to  the  Bar  his  merit  was  soon  recognized,  and  his  reputation 
eteadily  gained  strength,  until  it  was  established  in  (Ate  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  When  the  civil  war  called  for  Tolunteers  young  Hao- 
Yeag]!  left  the  oAee  for  the  camp.  Uajor  of  a  cavaliy  regiment,  he  guarded 
the  fnmtier  of  the  State,  but  was  compelled  on  account  of  ill-health  to 
rcsijrn  and  return  to  private  life.  In  1868  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Pcnmsylvania  Republican  Ccntnd  Committee,  and  did  efTective  wrvice  in 
that  official  position.  Upon  lii.H  election  to  the  Presidency  (tt  nerul  Grant 
apjjointed  Mr.  MacVeagh  Consul  to  Constantinople,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  Upon  his  return  to  this  country  he  retired  to  private  life  and  the 
praetioe  of  law  in  Harrisburg,  Penn^lyama.  In  the  State  Ckmrention  of 
187d,  which  framed  the  new  State  Constitution  of  PennsylTsnia,  he  was  a 
<iSa*twgwi«li<^  ^legate,  and  in  politics  generally  has  been  a  controlling 
power.  Although  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Simon  Camoron,  it 
is  well  known  that  his  sympathies  have  not  been  with  the  winj^  of  the  party 
bearinf;  that  name.  He  has  always  boon  an  advocate  of  refonns.  lie  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Young  Men's  He  form  Clul),  ^shich  wrought  a  revo- 
lution in  Philadelpliia  politics  in  the  election  of  1880.  During  late  years  he 
has  also  been  the  counsel  of  the  Pennsylvante  Railroad  Company.  Mr. 
MacVeagh  was  selected  bj  Pieadent  Oarfleld  for  a  place  in  his  Cabinet, 
which  he  waa  competent  to  ill],  as  his  vigorous  co6peration  with  Postmaster- 
Oenend  Jamea  in  uncovering  the  alleged  frauds  of  the  Star  Route  Ring, 
abundantly  shows. 

Durinu:  the  eif^hty  days  of  the  President's  suffering  and  death  General 
MacVeagh,  although  pres.>ied  with  the  cares  of  his  office,  wa.s  unremitting  in 
his  attentions  at  the  White  House.  During  all  tlie  scones  of  anxiety  con- 
nected with  the  removal  of  the  illustrious  patient  to  Long  Branch,  a  week 
before  his  death,  none  was  more  trusted,  and  none  could  jnove  more  faithful 
and  eiBcient  in  conceiTing  and  executing  the  plana  and  details  of  that  deli- 
cate  and  dangerous  undertaking  than  the  Attomey-GenenL  From  the 
flrst,  with  singular  discernment,  he  had  anticipated  ^e  dreaded  end  of  the 
tragedy  for  w^eeks  before  it  came,  and  was  the  first  to  announce  it  on  the 
night  of  September  19th,  with  trembling  lips  and  hand,  to  theauzious 
people  at  Elberon,  and  then  to  a  hoping,  startled  nation. 

Although  his  official  life  has  been  brief,  his  prudent  activity  and  energy 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  have  demonstrated  his  titness  for  the  high 
position  which  he  occupies,  and  commended  him  to  the  approval  and  respect 
of  all  rigbt-ndoded  dtiiena  of  the  Bepublio. 
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HON.  SAHOEL  J.  KIRKWOOD. 

A^rUEL  J.  KIRKWOOD,  although  he  represents  so  well  the  best 
3y  Western  character,  is  a  Southern  man  b}-  birth,  and  early  edQesHon, 
bdDg  a  native  of  Harfoid  county,  Maiyland,  where  he  was  horn 
Decemher  20, 1818.  Having  availed  himself  of  the  advantagei  of  the 

public  schools  in  his  neighborhood,  he  attended  the  Academy  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  of  whidiattbat  time  John  McLeod  was  piincipal.  Wlien  he 
wfis  twenty-two  years  of  npT*  his  family  removed  to  Ricliland  Ccniiity, 
Oliio.  After  tlie  \isual  course  of  Ictral  sturlics,  he  was  uclmittcd  to  the  Bar 
of  that  State  in  1843.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  Proscciitini;  Attorney, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1847.  In  1800,  hu  was  chosen  u  uamber  of  the  Ohio 
Ck»nvaiti(Mi,  which  fhoned  the  pneent  Conatitution  of  the  Slate.  Isk  1866, 
lie  took  np  liia  residence  in  Johnson  CkMin^,  Iowa.  In  1866  he  waa  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  that  State. 

Three  years  afterwards  he  was  elected  govemor,  and  again  elected  to 
the  same  office  in  1861.  Va  1868,  President  Lincoln  nominated  him  as  Contol 
to  Denmark,  anrj  lie  wn«  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  btit  d< dined  tlie  lionor. 
In  1H('»H  lie  was  elioNen  United  States  Senator  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  James  Ilarlan,  who  had  resigned.  The  people  of  his  State  called  him 
again  to  the  gubernatorial  chair  in  1875.  He  was  again  elected  Senator 
In  1877,  but  resigned  his  seat  to  take  the  portfolio  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Gaifleld,  in  llarch,  1881. 
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HON.  FREDERICK  T.  FRELINGHUYSEN. 


BECRSTART  OP  STATE. 


-Frederick  TIIEODORE  FRELINGHUYSEN,  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  who  in  December,  1881,  succeeded  the  Hon.  James  G,  Blaine 

i  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  August  4,  1817,  and  is  descended  from  a  dis- 
tinguished ancestry. 

His  great-grandfather,  the  Rev.  John  Frclinghuysen,  came  from  Hol- 
land in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  John's  son,  Frederick,  was 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Major-General  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  United  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey  from  1798  to  1796,  when 
he  resigned.  The  new  Secretary's  father,  Frederick,  was  a  promising  law- 
yer of  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  died  in  1820.  Frederick  T.  Frclinghuy- 
sen was  then  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Theodore  Frclinghuysen,  who  was  Attor- 
ney-General of  New  Jersey,  United  States  Senator,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  President  of  Rutgers  College,  and  candidate  for 
Vice-President  with  Henry  Clay,  on  the  Whig  Presidential  ticket  of  1844. 
Theodore  Frclinghuysen  resided  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  his  adopted  son 
has  since  made  his  home.  Graduating  in  1838,  Mr.  Frclinghuysen  entered 
bin  uncle's  law-office  with  his  college  classmate  and  life-long  friend,  Justice 
Joseph  P.  Bradley,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1839,  and  entered  immediately  upon  the  practice  of  law. 
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Mr.  FreHnghiiyseii  was  verj  suGoessfal  in  his  profession  and  became 

counsel  for  a  nTiniber  of  large  corporations,  but  held  no  political  office, 
except  that  of  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Newark,  down  to  18C0, 
"when  he  was  appointed  u  nauiber  of  the  Peace  Commission  which  met  in 
that  year  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  foUoMring  year  he  was  made  Attorney- 
General  of  New  Jersey ;  a  position  which,  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  wir, 
demaiided  the  sacriiice  of  all  his  private  professional  business,  and  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  to  be  of  great-  service  to  Governor  Alden  in  sending 
forward  the  State  troops  to  the  field  of  conflict  In  1860  he  was  reap- 
pointed to  the  Attomey-Generars  ofiSce  by  Governor  Ward,  but  soon  re- 
signed that  position  to  accept  the  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  made 
vacant  l)y  the  death  of  the  Hon.  William  Wiiirht,  during  the  session  whieh 
■was  remarkable  for  the  trial  of  the  impeaeluuent  of  President  Johnson.  In 
that  trial  Senator  Frelinghuys»en  gave  expression  to  his  view.s  upon  the 
various  questions  involved  therein,  in  clear  and  forcible  langua<;e,  which 
was  much  commented  on  and  commended  by  the  press  in  various  2>urts  of 
the  oountiy. 

In  1870,  without  his  solicitation  or  consent,  President  Grant  nominated 
and  the  Senate  unanimously  confirmed  him  as  Uinister  to  England.  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  declined  the  appointment,  however,  preferring  to  remain  in 
the  Senate,  to  which,  in  the  followinir  year,  he  was  re-elected  for  the  full 
term  of  six  years.  During  his  service  in  that  body  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary,  Foreign  Relations,  Finance,  and  Agriculture. 
After  Senator  Sumner's  death  he  was  the  champion  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill ; 
introduced  the  Japanese  Indemnity  Bill;  another  ^11  prohibiting  i)oIygamy 
in  Utah,  which  was  passed;  was  prominent  in  the  work  of  establishing  the 
Washington  Treaty;  assisted  in  preparing  the  Electoral-Count  Bill;  was  of 
the  Electoral  Commission;  participated  in  the  French-Arms  Controversy; 
aided  in  the  Belknap  impeachment  trial ;  constantly  resisted  the  demands  of 
Sotithern  property-holders  for  dama<jes  alleged  to  have  been  caused  V)y  the 
late  w:ir,  and  in  fact  was  active  and  influential  in  all  the  national  legislation 
of  tlie  imj>ortant  period  of  his  Senatorial  labors. 

As  a  working  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  he 
became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  State  department. 
Financially  he  was  strongly  in  fKvw  ot  the  eaily  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, and  introduced  a  for  that  purpose.  On  tarifif  questions  he  was 
an  advocate  of  the  protective  polity. 

Secretary  Frelinghuysen  spends  much  of  his  time  at  his  old  home  in 
Somerset  County,  where  he  owns  a  large  farm.  He  gives  liberally  for  char- 
itable p\iri)ose8,  and  is  a  meml>er  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  He  is  a 
iniiu  of  much  dignity  of  character,  .sterling  ability,  and  genuine  statesman- 
ship, and  preserves,  unsullied,  his  ancestral  record,  reflecting  honor  upon 
his  native  State  and  the  high  positfton  to  which  he  now  is  called. 
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HON.  CHARLES  J.  FOLGER, 

8ECRETABT  OF  THE  TBEAflUBT. 

€*  HARLES  JA3IES  FOLGER,  Secretary  of  the  Trensnry  in  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Arthur,  was  born  April  10,  181 H.  at  Nantucket,  Mass., 
*  from  whence,  twelve  years  later,  his  father  removed  to  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
After  graduating  from  Ilobart  College  in  1886  at  the  head  of  his  class,  he 
read  law  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  with  Hark  H.  Sibley,  tben  a  toading  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  of  Weatem  New  York|  and  waa  admitted  to  practice  in  1889, 
early  displaying  great  ability  in  his  ptof  eeelon. 

In  1844,  Ooremor  Bouck  appointed  him  Jndge  of  the  Ontario  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  l)ut  he  resij^ncd  after  one  year's  service.  He  was 
elected  County  Jud<rc  of  Ontario  County  in  1851,  and  hold  the  office  four 
years.  At  this  time  he  idontitied  himself  with  the  Repuljlican  party,  then 
ju-xt  assuming  organized  form,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  as  Judge  began 
an  active  career  in  State  politics.  In  1861  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate, where  be  aerred  for  eight  socoeesiTe  years,  moat  of  tlie  time  being  Pres- 
ident  piro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  after  the  first  year  ttie  recognized 
leader  of  tbe  Repabliean  party  in  that  chamber.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1807,  and  was  a  prominent  candidate  for 
its  Presidency,  but  T.-as  defeated  by  William  A.  Wheeler.  He  was  Chairman 
of  the  .Judiciary  Committee,  and  became  conspicuous  in  a  body  that  con- 
tained such  men  as  William  M.  Evarts,  Horace  Greeley,  SaudfordE.  Church, 
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George  Williuin  Curtis,  Samuel  J.  Tiklen,  and  A.  C.  Paige.  His  legislative 
career  was  marked,  during  the  Rebellion,  by  a  stern,  uncompromisinf^  loy- 
alty to  the  Union ;  and  throughout  by  his  determined  opposition  to  c%'ery- 
thing  that  savored  of  a  "job."  In  the  railroad  contests  in  the  Legis- 
Isfclire  of  1868  he  championed  the  bill,  passed  at  that  session,  preventing 
the  coneolidatioii  of  oompeting  roadsy  and  prohibitiiig  a  Director  of  one 
road  from  becoming  a  Director  in  a  rival  company.  Vast  interests  were  at 
stake,  and  there  were  many  allegations  of  olBdal  corruption;  but  not  a 
word  was  ever  spoken  against  the  intcgri^  of  Mi;.  Folger.  He  also  distin- 
gtiishcd  himself  by  taking  a  bold  stand  against  Tweed's  tax  levies  for  New 
York  City,  in  one  instance  extiMidini?  tlie  session  and  continuing  the  contest 
three  days  rather  than  yield  a  single  point. 

At  the  close  of  iiis  Senatorial  term  in  18G9,  Mr.  Folger  was  appointed 
United  States  Sub-Treasurer  in  New  York.  The  following  year  he  was  e  lecte  d 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Cburt  under 
the  new  judidaiy  article  adopted  by  the  Constitutional  ConTention.  At 
tibie  death  of  Chief-Judge  Church,  in  May,  1880,  he  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  by  Governor  Cornell.  He  was  nominated  for  a  return  to  that 
place  last  fall,  and  was  elected  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years. 

November  9,  1881,  a  tr^and  reception  was  given  to  .TudLre  Folger,  at 
Geneva,  by  his  fellow-citizens.  In  his  address,  Ju(l«.^e  Fol<;cr  referred  to 
Ills  arrival  there  with  his  parents  fifty  years  before,  and  the  elTeet  upon  the 
mind  of  the  lusty  boy  of  thirteen  from  the  barren  sand  heap  of  Nantucket 
Island,  one  bright  May  morning,  of  the  natural  glories  of  the  fruitful  far- 
famed  Genesee  Countiy.'*  He  added: 

Prom  thirteen  yean  of  age  to  three  score  and  three  I  have  lived  here.  I  have  taken 
part  in  all  tiiat  has  moved  or  eoneained  thb  eoamanl^  In  Are  and  tempest,  in  flood  and 

drouth,  in  plenty  and  scarcity.  When  the  fn^nt  Rebellion  raised  its  dread  arm;  when 
grim-visaged  War  had  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front  and  sweet  Poaco  blessed  npnin  our 
borders,  in  days  of  national  fasting  and  prayer,  and  days  of  national  jnbilee  and  rejoio 
Ing,  I  have  been  one  among  yon.  flnrdy  yon  know  mo  and  can  t«U  the  talo  of  eveiy 
wrinkle,  spot,  or  blcniisli  or  other  such  thing  that  there  is  upon  me.^  Twenty  yenrs  ago 
you  firnt  sont  mo  to  the  State  Senate.  Five  times  in  succession  you  gave  mc  that  token 
of  your  confidence  and  trast.  I  fought  the  goo<i  tight,  I  kept  the  faith,  I  believe.  I 
know  that  I  laid  down  the  trast  natamished  at  your  feet 

It  was  my  great  piiTilege  to  personally  know  Gen.  Garfield.  Summoned  of  a  sod- 
den to  his  presence  for  consultation,  I  passed  with  him  hours  of  impressive  and  interest- 
ing intercourse.  His  treatment  of  mo  was  noblo  and  generous.  Vou  have  surmised 
horn  pnUio  report  Ibr  what  ho  asked  mo  to  Mentor.  I  have  soon  it  stated  in  one  qnarter 
that  after  contact  with  me  he  deemed  mc  unfit  for  a  place  In  hb  Cabinet,  and  this  alle- 
gation was  accompanied  with  a^per^inns,  which  word,  once  meaning  "sprinklings" 
only,  has  now  come  to  mean  sprinklings  with  dirty  water.  I  have  in  my  power  the 
proof  that  the  allegation  b  untme.  It  b  jnftloo  to  myself  to  read  it  to  you,  and  I  think 
that  I  may  do  so  with  no  impropriety.  Wltlwut  preAtee,  my  letter  to  Geo.  Garfield  and 
hb  to  me  wUi  plainly  tell  thehrown  stoiy: 

Albaxt,  N.  T.,  Ifonday,  Fob.  SI,  lUl. 

To  the  Bm.  James  A.  Garfield: 

Sir— flnlite  mo  to  my  over  a  part  of  what  took  plaoo  botwean  ns  dnrlng  the  boon  at 
dMp  intami  tiiat  I  pisatd  in  yonrpreeenoe  on  Saturday  last  If  I  rightly  took  what 
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TOO  Mid  it  WM  A»t  that  yon  were  inclined  to  off«r  OM  ft  pl«M  In  tfie  next  Cabinet  We 

went  over  the  rea<;nns  for  an<l  a^fiiiist  that  course;  smme  of  tliose  nji:ain.«t  it  were  wholly 
answered  and  set  a»ide.  The  furce  of  others  wast  much  abated;  others  were  left  as  vig- 
oroQS  M  when  w»  began.  Near  die  end  of  onr  meeting  70a  did  honor  me  by  phiinly 
offering  me  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  die  United  States,  oonpling  it  with  the  dl«- 
tinction  that  in  the  hnppcning  of  u  contingency  you  might  njik  me  to  tnke  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury'.  Vou  did  not  eay  what  that  contingency  was.  Your  words 
tomnwerathrongfaonteonobleand  ao  franlc  that  If  yon  had  thoog^t  it  proper  tliat  I 
abonldknow  what  it  is  you  would  have  named  it  This  thought  eliecked  mo  from  aslc- 
ing  what  it  wns.  It  left,  however,  a  grain  of  uncertainty  in  your  proposition.  1  fflt  the  . 
re.«pon.<ibility  in  which  I  was  placed  to  myself,  to  my  friends,  personal  and  |)oUticaIf 
to  the  party  of  wUek  1  am  a  memlMr  and  hare  been  a  tmsted  repretentatlTC.  I  ooold 
not  WKf  yea  to  your  propoaidon,  and  I  did  not  feel  willing  without  furttiar  refleotion  to 
utter  a  final  no.  Since  then  the  matter  has  had  the  best  thou;;ht  I  have  to  give,  witli  the 
aid  of  the  judgment  of  trusted  friends.  I  need  not  go  over  the  reasons  that  I  laid  before 
yoo*  They  still  affect  me,  some  of  them,  as  they  dhl  then.  Baeldea  them,  there  is  one 
growing  ont  of  the  prapodtUm  ma^.  If  I  eay  yes  to  it,  ic  holds  roe  and  my  State  to  tlm 
acceptance  of  the  place  of  the  law  officer  of  the  (lovcrnnient.  In  my  ju'iginent,  tliis 
would  not  meet  with  the  expectations  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Yorli,  nor  of  tho 
Republican  party  as  expressed  or  entertained  by  the  foremost  men  in  it.  I  do  not  feci  at 
IflMTty  to  made  a  deeisioo  that  wonld  disapptdnt  a  oommnnity  to  whom  I  owe  so  muoii 
of  gratitude  and  duty.  Some  of  these  things  which  passed  before  me  while  with  you 
showed  me  what  a  vast  and  weighty  bunlen  of  duty  and  responsibility  you  were  about 
to  take  on.  I  feel  you  to  be  equal  to  it,  a  strong  man  armed  for  it.  But  broad  and  sound 
■ad  toni^Mned  as  your  shoolders  are  tliere  will  lie  tlmea  v^en  It  win  Iw  grateAii  to  yon 
to  hare  a  loyal,  eame-^t,  kindly  arm  to  ease  tho  load  a  little  from  a  galled  spot.  My  in- 
tercourse witli  yon,  thonfrli  ^-hort,  has  started  the  germ*  that  could  but  grow  if  fostered 
bv  closer  uc<]uaiutance  iu  the  future  into  a  sincere,  vigorous,  aiVuctionate  loyal  devotion. 
It  is  with  reluctance  then,  almost  with  a  sense  of  hi|^  opportunity  spurned  and  of  dvtj 
put  behind  me,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  answer  your  popositloa  in  the  msgatiTO* 
With  de^  respect  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Cuables  J.  roMBB. 

President  Garfield's  reply  was  as  follows: 

Lawkkielo,  Mextob,  O.,  Feb.  23,  1881. 
ify  dmr  Sin  Tonr  Arvor  of  die  Slst  tnst.  came  to-day.  I  sertoosly  r^ret  that  yon 
deeline  the  Attomey-Oencralship,  but  thou^  disappointed  in  my  hope  that  yon  woold 
accept  it,  I  "-hall  remember  with  Titisfiirtion  yonr  visit  hero  nnd  the  frankness  and  cor- 
diality of  your  convenation.  Thanking  you  for  the  kind  terms  of  your  letter,  I  am  very 
truly  yours, 

J.  A.GABnsu». 

Hon.  J.  C.  Foiger,  Allniny,  N.  Y. 
Judge  Foiger  saitl : 

President  Arthur  has  a  soul  of  no  common  motUd.  He  made  no  haste  to  power,  he 
need  not  power  when  attained  otherwise  than  to  do  the  purpose  he  found  incompletely 

performed.  He  has  no  greed  of  fame  sure  that  which  will  come  from  acting  m-cII  the 
part  that  has  been  given  him  to  do.  He  has  called  me  to  a  part  in  hi*  counsels.  I  liope, 
I  trust,  that  I  shall  be  found  likeminded  with  him.  I  go  out  from  aiuoug  you  to  that 
work.  I  have  an  meonragement  to  ^  it  ftithiUIy  in  die  oonfidenoe  that  I  know  does 
follow  me,  and  in  the  warm  approval  that  I  know  wQl  meet  no  if  I  oome  hack  when  i% 
b  done  "  bearing  my  sheaves  with  me." 

Secretary  Folder  enters  upon  his  new  duties  with  the  entire  confideneo 
of  tlie  people  inspiri'<l  l)y  liis  past  distinguished,  and  honorable  public  life, 
and  his  sound  and  couiservative  views  on  questions  of  natioual  importaace. 
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HON.  TIMOTHY  0.  HOWE, 

F08TX  AflTER- a  K  N  E  R  AL . 

K^IMOTIIY  O.  HOWE,  the  successor  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  James,  in 
)  the  office  of  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Cabinet 
^  of  President  Arthur,  was  bom  in  Livermore,  Maine,  February  7, 
1616.  After  the  usual  instruction  in  tlie  common  schools,  he  pursued  an 
academical  co\irse  of  study  at  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  then  studied 
law  in  the  same  office  with  the  Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  1889.  In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  Le^slature  of  his  native 
State;  and  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  He 
was  chosen  Circuit  Judge  in  1850,  but  after  serving  in  that  official  position 
five  years,  he  resigned.  In  1861  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  and 
was  continuously  a  member  of  that  body  till  March  4,  1879;  during  which 
time  he  was  on  the  Committees  on  Finance,  Commerce,  Pensions,  Claims, 
and  Appropriations. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Howe  in  the  Senate,  although  not  a  leader  there,  has 
been  such  as  to  win  the  respect  of  the  country  for  his  integrity  and  patriot- 
ism. Although  without  experience  in  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he 
has  been  ap|)ointed,  his  sterling  character  and  good  judgment  give  assurance 
of  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  new  and  grave  responsibilities  which  he  has 
now  assumed. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  H.  BREWSTER, 

ATTORNET-OKNKRAL  OT  TUB  VNITCD  STATU. 

ENJAMN  HARRIS  BREWSTER,  of  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  who 
enters  President  Arthur's  Cabinet  as  Attorney-General,  is  a  represen- 
tative man  of  that  State.  He  in  the  only  son  of  Francis  £.  Brewster 
and  Maria  Hampton,  and  on  both  sides  is  related  to  the  Carrolls,  Harrises, 
Duvals,  Newcombs,  Westcotts,  Carpenters,  Elmers,  and  others  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  in  Southern  New  Jersey,  Both  of  his  grandfathers  were  Sur- 
geons in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  owners  of  landed  estates  in  New 
Jersey.  His  father  removed  from  Salem  County  to  Philadelphia,  and  soon 
achieved  eminence  at  that  Bar,  acquiring  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
The  son  was  reared  in  comparative  affluence,  availing  himself  of  all  the 
educational  facilitiecr  afforded  by  the  leading  private  schools  of  that  city. 
From  those  schools  Mr.  Brewster  was  sent  to  Princeton  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1834.  The  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  by  that  institution,  and 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  by  both  his  Alma  Mater  and  the  venerable  Dickin- 
son College,  in  Pennsylvania,  have  been  conferred  on  him.  In  1834  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Eli  K.  Price,  at  that  time,  as 
at  present,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  Four 
years  later,  being  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  practice. 
The  next  eight  years  were  those  of  the  successful  lawyer's  life.  Con- 
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atantly  in  court  and  generally  in  caaes  of  considerable  importance,  his 

eloquence  as  an  advocate,  and  his  clear,  logical  reasoning  as  a  lawyer,  at- 
tracted public  attention.  In  1840  he  was  aj)pointed  by  President  Polk 
Commissioner  to  adjudicate  \  chiims  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  against  the 
United  States.  This  aiipointment,  conferred  upon  one  so  yoiinj^  in  the  i)ro- 
fcssiou,  was  a  high  mark  of  distinction.  Upon  the  successful  termination 
of  (Ms  conuniasion  Mr.  Brewster  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  1807  he  was  appointed  Attomey-Oeneral  of  Pennsylvania,  and  dur- 
ing, his  term  carefully  protected  the  interests  of  the  State.  He  corrected 
that  abuse  of  remitting  sentences  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
means  of  which,  unknown  to  the  people,  convicts  were  released  from  tlieir 
continemont  before  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  ini])risonment.  He  also 
put  an  end  to  the  Gettysburg  Lottery,  wliicli  he  deemed  to  be  a  scheme  to 
defraud  tlie  public,  under  tlic  pretext  of  helping  the  soldier's  or])han8. 

After  President  6arfield*s  assassination  3Ir.  Brewster  was  selected  to  be 
one  of  the  special  counsel  for  the  Government  in  the  Star  Itoute  cases— a 
proof  of  great  confidence  in  his  honesty  and  legal  aHlily.  His  appoint- 
ment to  tile  Attorney-Generalship  of  the  United  States  is  a  fitting  climax  to 
his  career  as  a  lawyer,  and  worthily  rewards  a  well-spent  professional  life. 

Although  devoted  to  the  law,  Mr.  Brewster  has  given  much  time  to 
literary  pursuits.  He  has  been  an  omnivorous  reader,  always  of  the  best 
books,  and  has  gathered  about  liim  not  only  the  finest  law  library  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  also  one  of  the  choicest  collections  of  classical  works  in 
English,  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Greek.  His  ability  as  a  speaker,  as  well 
as  his  power  of  cxpresdon  as  a  writer,  caused  him  early  in  life  to  be  selected 
as  the  orator  on  numerous  public  occasions. 

Few  men  in  Pennsylvania  are  so  widely  known  as  Kr*  Brewster,  and 
yet  in  nearly  fifty  years  of  quasi-public  life  he  has  held  but  a  single  public 
office,  and  that  for  a  little  over  a  year.  That  ])osition  was  the  Attorney- 
Generalship  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  lie  has  always  avoided  all  bar- 
gaining and  trading,  and  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  office  should  seek 
the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  oftice. 

Ilis  wife  is  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker,  and  they  have  one 
child.  His  mannen  are  courtly,  and  he  is  a  gentleman  of  that  order  not  so 
well  known  in  the  |wesent  as  in  former  generations.  In  his  political  views 
he  is  a  Republican  of  the  more  conservative  predilections;  manifesting  in 
all  aflain  of  State  that  moderation  and  toleration  respecting  the  opinions  of 
others,  which  have  characterized  his  demeanor  when  meeting  his  most  dis- 
tinguished opponents  at  tlie  Bar.  and  which  there  have  rendered  liiin  one  of 
the  most  polished,  and  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  formidable  antag- 
ouibts  of  the  fonmx. 
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HON.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH. 

UNITED  »TATE9  SENATOR  FROX  RHODE  ISLANB. 

nJ'I'ELSON  W.  ALDRICH,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  a  native  of 
Sjy  that  State,  having  been  born  at  Foster,  November  6,  1841.  Durino:  a 
greater  part  of  his  life,  prior  to  1858,  he  resided  at  Killingly,  Wind- 
ham County,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  He  received  a  thorough  educa- 
tion at  the  schools  in  his  vicinity,  completing  his  academic  course  at  the 
Providence  Conference  Seminary  at  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island.  Leav- 
ing that  institution  in  1857,  he  went  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  entered 
u]>on  a  successful  mercantile  career,  in  which  he  has  continued  to  the  present 
time.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, and  served  in  that  body  until  1875,  being  its  President  in  1872-73. 

During  the  years  1875  and  1876  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  and  reelected  to 
the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  9,510,  against 
4,773  for  his  opponents.  On  the  5th  day  of  October,  1881,  Mr.  Aldrich 
•was  elected  by  the  Grand  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Legislature  United  States  Senator,  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Bumside.  He  is  a  prominent  Mason,  being  now  Grand  Commander  of 
the  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  Knights  Templar,  and  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  people  throughout  his  native  State. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  B,  ALLISON. 

UNITED  STATKa  81CNATOR  FBOX  IOWA. 

^fT  is  a  matter  of  no  little  congratulation  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
'fll  Iowa  that  they  are  able  to  find  in  the  subject  of  this  sketch  a  worthy 
♦     8uccc88or  to  their  former  distinguished  Senator,  Hon.  James  Harlan. 

William  B.  Allison  was  bom  at  Perry,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  March  2, 
1829.  After  receiving  a  common  school  and  other  preparatory  training,  he 
entered  the  Western  Reserve  College  in  that  State,  and  when  he  had  com- 
pleted his  studies  there,  began  the  study  of  law.  In  due  time  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  entered  upon  his  professional  career  in  his  native 
State.  In  1857  he  removed  to  a  new  field  of  labor  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Dubuque.  Here  he  was  soon  placed  on  the 
Governor's  Staff.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  very  active  and 
eflSicient  in  organizing  forces  for  the  honor  and  credit  of  his  adopted  State. 

His  growing  popularity  attracted  the  notice  of  Republican  politicians, 
and  his  name  came  before  their  caucus  for  nomination  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict in  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  and  he  was  elected  to  that  ofllice.  His 
constituents  were  not  disappointed  in  his  ability  to  honor  the  trust,  and 
returned  him  to  the  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  and  Forty-first  Congresses. 
In  1878  he  was  elected  to  a  scat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  succeed 
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Beaaftar  Hailaa;  and  at  fhe  expiratkm  of  that  tenn  was  reflected  for  ths 
fall  tenn  ending  March  8,  1885. 

Mr.  Allison  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  fondness  and  facility 

for  steady,  continuous  hard  work.  A  planrc  at  tlic  rt  cords  of  bin  entire 
service  in  both  Houses  of  Conjjrt'ss  will  impress  the  reader  with  this  truth. 
In  the  exciting  sessions  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  on  nil  the  great  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  war,  with  a  vetoing  I'resident  to  defeat,  if  possible, 
meaamea  which  were  regarded  as  important  by  the  jmrty  in  power,  the 
namea  of  Allqr  and  Alliaon,  alwaya  bq^imiiig  the  roUocall  of  the  "Teaa 
and  Nays,"  were  invariably  found  on  tiie  aide  of  those  who  haye  aniitaiiied 
the  Union  and  labored  continuously  to  establish  and  maintain  equal  rights 
for  all.  Cohimns  of  the  Index  of  the  Congressional  Record  are  filled  with  the 
titles  of  bills,  petitions,  apjwintments  on  committees,  subjec  ts  of  his  remarks 
from  the  chair  of  the  presidinfj^  officer,  to  wliich  he  was  often  called,  and 
brief  statements  made  during  the  debates. 

Upon  lawB  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  IHstrict  of  Columbia,  Indian 
rigfata  and  appropriationa,  Anny  and  Kavy  appropriations,  telegraph  lines, 
aale  of  public  lands  and  banking,  Senator  AUiaon'a  hand  is  visible  and  hia 
Toioe  hood.  Althougli  he  seldom  makes  an  extended  speech,  that  he  ia 
not  wanting  in  ability  for  the  effort  is  quite  apparent;  but  he  seems  to  liavc 
no  ambition  to  n])])ear  in  that  rolf.  Ilis  public  record  is  unblemished,  and 
it  bears  unequivocal  e\  idence  of  conscientious  devotion  to  his  work  as  a 
member  of  the  ^atiouul  Le^lature. 
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PUBUG  MEN  OF  TODAY. 


HON.  HENRY  B.  ANTHONY. 

UKITED  STATEa  8ENATOK  FHOX  IIHOUE  ISLAND. 

EXEY  B.  ANTITOXY  represents  in  the  national  Senate  the  smallest, 
but  not  least  important  of  the  New  Enj^land  States.  Iler  history  is 
of  special  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  noble  part  performed  by 
her  people  fai  sustaining  and  perpetuating  the  life  and  honor  of  the  nation 
from  fhe  date  of  its  earliest  existence;  and  particular^  in  their  early 
efforts  in  bel|alf  of  dvil  liberty  and  **  Freedom  to  worship  QoAJ* 

In  the  town  of  CoTentry,  in  that  State,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1815, 
Henn,'  B.  Anthony  was  bom.  He  early  displayed  a  taste  for  ^ood  books, 
and  indicated  that  it  was  his  conception  of  the  first  duty  of  youth,  in  pre- 
paration for  tlie  ^'^rave  responsibilities  of  manhood,  to  obtain  an  education. 
In  1833,  after  the  usual  preliminary  course  of  study,  he  entered  Brown 
University,  at  Provid^oe,  where  in  due  time  he  graduated.  Within  a  year 
after  his  graduation  he  became  editor  of  the  Providence  Jcwnalf  which 
rapidly  increased  its  popularity  and  diculation  under  his  management 

For  thirty  years  Mr.  Anthony  continued  to  occupy  the  editorial  chair  of 
that  enterprising  paper.  In  1849  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  the 
State  and  elected.  Ilis  administration  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  people  that 
he  was  reelected  the  foUowiqg  year,  and  only  escaped  a  third  term  by  his 
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positive  declination  to  serve  again.  The  Union  Republicans  in  1859  elected 
him  to  the  United  States  Senate,  ao  honor  repeated  in  1804,  again  in  1870^ 
and  alao  in  1876.  He  waa  elected  Preaident  of  the  Senate,'  pro  tern.,  March 

83,  1869,  and  again  March  10,  1871.  Mr.  Anthony'H  present  official  term 
will  expire  March  3,  1888.  He  has  performed  hia  dutiea  in  the  Senate  with 
distinguished  ability  and  increasing  reputation. 

We  quote  a  few  brief  passages  from  liis  defence  of  Rhode  Island,  upon 
the  reiM)rt  of  u  committee  of  investigation  touching  the  limitation  in  the 
laws  of  the  State  respecting  the  rights  of  suffrage.    After  an  extended  dis- 
of  the  Oonatitiitional  prindpiea  inToived,  and  the  action  of  the 
aereral  Statea  upon  tliem,  he  said: 

While  I  hold  tfib  dlscanfoa  b  whoOy  fanpsrttaMit  to  this  Chaoaitar,  whih  Ibaae 

the  ripJit  of  Rhrnle  Islanil  to  hor  rppresentation  upon  the  Constltntlon  nnd  the  ln\v.«,  and    "  " 

deny  the  riglit  of  nny  one  here  or  elMwhere  to  question  it,  I  will,  since  the  question  has 

been  rai»ed,  present  tome  facts  to  show  that  she  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Union  of  which 

she  Is  a  member.  Her  larritory  b  to  the  area  of  the  Vnhm  ae  1  to  861;  her  population  b 

ae  1  to  175.   Her  territorj*  is  well  fillrrl,  nnd  <ihp  i-<  the  mn^t  flonsely  populnted  Stnte  in 

the  Union — her  population  being  206  to  the  ^unre  mile.    1  take  the  cciisuh  of  1870; 

with  the  extent  of  territory  corrected,  that  of  1876  gives  244,  while  that  of  the  whole 

eoontrr,  Territories  exclnded,  is  21  to  the  square  mile;  of  the  old  Thirteen^  49  to  the 

squnrp  mile.    Thi<  exceeds  in  density  not  only  tlint  of  nny  other  State  In  the  Uniontbat 

of  Spain,  Austrin,  Trussia,  or  France,  and  verj-  largely  of  the  avornge  of  Europe. 

When  the  city  of  Chicago  was  devastated  by  the  awful  visitation  of  fire,  and  the 
qrmpathics  of  the  whole  people  were  aroused,  BlK>de  Idand,  althongh  the  thirty-second 
State  in  population,  nnd  althongh  her  insurance  offices  suflered,  ftome  of  them  to  their 
ruin  by  the  disaster,  and  although  her  whole  bu«inesR  community  phnred  tlirectly  and 
indirectly  ia  the  terrible  calamity,  she  was  the  eighth  State  in  the  amount  of  her  contri- 
hntkms  fiir  the  relief  of  her  dbtressed  fUlow  citlxens;  and  when  the  pestllenoe  brake  out 
is  the  South  her  heart  and  her  hand  were  alike  open. 

I  refer  to  these  statistics  not  to  justify  the  right  of  RIkkIc  Island  to  her  representa- 
tioo  in  the  House  of  Representatives— her  right  to  that  rests  on  the  law,  and  she  would 
be  eqnalljr  entitled  to  It  If  none  of  these  wen  tme,  bat  Irelbr  to  them  to  show  that  she 
i»  not  unworthy  the  privileje  that  she  enjoys.  National  greatness  i*  not  n-ckoned  by  the 
fqnare  mile,  nor  her  State  rights  computed  by  the  acre.  I  have  enih'iivorcd  to  defend  the 
imtitutions  of  the •  State  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  and  which  has  been 
assailed  by  those  who  have  no  anthorlty  over  them,  and  misrspresonted  by  those  who 
have  no  concern  in  them.  Our  institutions  maybe  peculiar,  our  people  are  pomlinr, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  enjoy  their  peculiarities.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  govern- 
ment which  their  fathers  ordained,  and  which  they  have  maintained.  That  this 
government  b  not  dbtast^U  to  others,  b  proved  by  the  large  addition  made  to  our 
population  from  the  nelghlioring  States,  and  from  foreign  countries,  till  it  has  i>ocomo 
the  most  densely  populated  State  in  the  Union.  When  the  people  l>eoomo  weary  of  their 
ficnrn  of  government  they  will  in  their  own  way,  in  their  own  time,  and  at  their  own 
pbasnre  change  it;  bat  so  long  as  they  are  content  with  it^  and  It  does  not  Infringe  upon 
the  Constitution,  which  is  the  supreme  hnv  over  as  all,  they  will  not  alter  it  at  the  die- 
tation  of  those  who  neither  enjoy  its  benefit',  nor  suffer  its  evils. 

R))ode  Island  has  furnislied  tlie  national  halls  of  lepislation  with  many 
illustrious  men,  but  among  all  of  them  there  is  none  who,  by  his  long-con- 
tinued and  fuitliful  public  service,  has  more  justly  entitled  himself  to  her 
deepest  gratitude  and  higheat  honoia  Hian  Senator  Anthony. 
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PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TODAY. 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  BAYARD. 

UNTntD  BTATI8  8BMATOB  FHOM  DELAWARB. 

Cjf'HOMAS  FRANCIS  BAYARD  belonjjfs  to  a  distinpuished  family. 
In  1647  Nicholas  Bayard,  a  French  Huguenot,  emigrated  to  the  '*  New 
*^  World"  with  his  brother-in-law,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  Dutch 
Governor  of  New  York.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  James  Bayard,  who  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  and  studied  law  in  Philadelphia.  He 
commenced  practice  in  Delaware,  and  in  1706  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Federalist.  Five  years  later  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  France  by  Presi- 
dent Adams,  but  declined  the  honor.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  JciTersonian 
Party,"  which  accomplished  the  election  of  the  writer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  Presidency  in  1801.  In  1804,  James  Bayard  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  United  States  Senate,  holding  his  seat  till  appointed  by 
Mr.  Madison  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
Later  he  was  made  envoy  to  Russia,  but  declined  to  accept  the  appointment. 

His  son  Richard  was  United  States  Senator  from  1836  to  1839,  and 
again  from  1841  to  1845.  James,  his  brother,  was  also  elected  member  of 
the  Senate  in  1851,  1857,  1803,  and  1809.  and  was  for  a  number  of  years 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.    He  resigned  on  account  of  failing 
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healtli.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  son  of  James,  wa.s  l>ora  at  Wilmington,  Oct. 
20,  1888.  In  early  youth  he  entered  the  Ftashing  School  under  the  man- 
agement  of  its  founder,  the  Ber.  A.  L.  Hawka,  D.D.  Hie  youthful  ambi- 
tion waa  to  be  a  anooeaafid  merchant,  and  hia  couree  of  itndy  had  lef erenoe 
to  that  vocation.  But  subsequently  he  abandoned  his  purpoee,  and  com- 
menoed  the  study  of  law.  In  1851  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  State, 
nod  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Wilmington. 

For  two  years,  1855-6,  he  made  Pniladelphia  his  residence;  since 
-which  his  native  place  has  been  his  home.  Mr.  Bayard's  appointment  to 
the  office  of  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Delaware  waa  made  in  1858, 
but  he  resigned  it  at  the  end  of  the  flret  year  of  aervice,  and  derbted  him- 
aelf  to  the  general  diwnanda  of  hia  prafeaaion.  He  auoceeded  hia  fatlier  in 
the  United  Staiea  Senate,  March  4,  188fli,  and  was  reflected  in  1875,  and 
also  in  1881.  Mr.  Bayard  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission  of 
1S76,  and  a  favorite  candidate  for  tJic  Presidency  in  the  last  Presidential 
campaifjn,  rrrcivinfi  on  the  tirst  ballot  of  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1880  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  votes.  He  has  alwiiys  been  list- 
ened to  in  debate  with  marked  interest,  and  is  both  a  very  able,  iAlluential 
member  of  the  Senate,  and  a  leader  in  the  polilica  ni  Ua  own  State. 

March  M,  4875,  Mr.  Bayard  in  an  able  and  charaeteriatic  apeech  in  the 
Senate,  condemning  '*the  prepamtiott  of  resolvea  in  the  eecret  coundla  of 
patlj  alone,  and  then  promulgating  them  by  party  order,**  took  oeeaalon  to 
ozpress  his  sense  of  what  this  country  owes  to  the  great-hearted  man  whoae 
name  had  been  mentioned  in  the  debate  on  the .  T-*""™***  queetion  some 
weeks  before,  in  the  following  language : 

The  nominKtion  of  Horace  Greeley  had  it?  impnl«'e  larpely  amonp  the  Southern  white 
people,  whose  opiaioiu  and  pr^udices  had  for  more  than  one  generation  been  strongly 
airayed  against  Mm. 

There  had  been  no  represmtatlTe  nan  of  the  North  more  sif];naUr  the  opponent  of 
whfit  may  be  called  the  Southern  system  of  thought  and  jwlitical  notion  than  Horace 
Greeley.  He  bad  lived  to  see  this  system  atterly  overthrown  and  revolutionized  by  force 
of  arme,  and  la  the  wrsdc  his  ear  eaught  the  cry  of  hnman  misery  and  lenrew  that  ever 
aeeompanies  such  sweeping  changes  in  sodety,  and  his  kind,  warm  heart  reoognized  the 
appeal.  From  the  surrender  of  the  Southern  amr*  till  the  prnve  closed  over  his  form  I  believe 
the  paramoont  object  of  Horace  Greeley's  life  was  to  bring  his  fellow-coantrymen  into  a 
batter  udentandlng  with  eaeh  eiber,  and  baagarate  en  era  of  peace  and  good-wtU 
which  should  cement  oar  Union  of  Stales,  end  mske  Amerieandtlaenshlp  a  tie  of  flratamlty 
In  all  secti'in*  of  the  conntrv.  ...  To  rcunitP  his  countrymen  in  the  bond<(  of  mutual 
kindness  and  good-will,  he  Mvered  the  ties  of  party  organization  and  became  the  leader 
of  apolitical  forlom  hope  so  far  as  the  fate  of  the  immediate  canTaaa  was  concerned. 
AndthMhsasd.  Bat  ffae  seed  sown  bi  a  good  lUb  did  not  die.  Neaily  t,00O,000  Toten 
in  187?,  nf  whom  over  90  per  omt.  woTO  Demoenti,  responded  totheeentinMit  tat  whleh 
Mr.  Greeley  struggled. 

Mr,  Bayard  is  in  the  full  vigor  and  activity  of  his  powers,  and  the 
expectations  of  Delaware,  as  well  as  those  of  his  many  admirers  throughout 
the  country,  will  be  disappointed  if  his  star  of  fame  does  not  in  the  future 
shine  with  still  greater  splendor  over  his  political  pathway. 
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PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DA  7. 


HON.  JAMES  B.  BECK. 

WVTKD  flTATKfl  BKNATOR  rROM  KKKTOCKT.  ' 

^1  AMES  B.  BECK  is  a  native  of  Srotlnnd.  In  early  manhood  he  came  to 
Ml  this  country,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Kentucky.  lie  entered  the 
Law  Department  of  Transylvania  University,  was  admitted  to  the  Uar 
of  that  State  in  1840,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  there. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  devoted  himself  to  a  growing  profess- 
ional business  before  he  ap;>eared  in  the  arena  of  national  politics.  He  was 
put  in  nomination  by  his  district  for  the  Fortieth  Congi-ess  and  elected. 
His  jwpularity  secured  his  reelection  to  the  Forty-first  and  Forty-second 
Congresses,  At  the  close  of  the  Forty-second  Congress  he  declined  a  re- 
nomination.  In  1876  he  was  elected  by  the  Democratic  party  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  took  his  seat  in  March  of  the  following  year  for  the  term 
of  six  years. 

3Ir.  Beck  seems  remarkable  for  a  rrndiness  to  shed  light  on  almost  any 
question  before  the  Senate,  and.  when  needed,  by  timely  words  to  cloar  the 
way  in  the  progress  of  a  discussion.  His  voice  is  heard  on  such  occasions 
oftener  than  in  extended  speeches.  Senator  Beck  is  a  mcml)er  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the  most  rapid  talker  in  either  House 
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of  Congress.  He  an  untiring  worker,  and  no  amount  of  labor  is  too 
heavy  Un  him.  He  is  blunt  in  the  expression  of  his  views,  but  his 
good-nature  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  one  of  the  working  members,  as 
i."*  quite  evident  from  the  annals  of  tliat  body  since  he  has  l)elon<^ed 
to  it.  In  illustration  of  this  stateuuMit  and  of  his  prompt  attintiou 
to  details  of  debate,  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  (juote  from  one  of  his 
short  speeches  in  the  last  regular  session  of  Congress,  when  the  question  of 
th«  holiday  recess  was  before  the  Senate.  Mr.  Bhdne  had  Temaiked:  **I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Beck),  whose  ^  is  oo 
important  business,  has  given  out  that  there  shall  be  no  vacaUon  for  what 
are  ordinarily  called  Christmas  Holidays.  Therefore  it  might  expedite  mat- 
ters if  we  could  have  that  t[uestion  definitely  understood."  Mr.  Beck  replied ; 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  called  my  attention  to  wnie 

utterances  of  mine  in  reijfard  to  a  holiday  recess  I  said  then, 

and  repeat  now,  that  I  shall  endeavor  so  far  as  my  vote  shall  have  any 
influence,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  sit  daring  the  so-cdled  hoUdays^-not  on 
ClinstniaB  day,  nor  New  Year's  day.  I  hdieve  that  each  comes  on  Saturday, 
and  Congress  can  have  those  days  fmr  enjoyment,  and  Sundi^  to  rest  after 
the  exhaustion  attending  them ;  but  I  shall  endeavor,  if  I  can  accomplish  it 
by  my  vote,  to  sit  all  the  working  days  of  this  session."  After  naming  the 
important  measures  and  bills  before  the  Bennt(%  he  added:  "And I  am  very 
much  indbposcd  that  any  public  business  shall  remain  unfinished  on  the  4th 
of  March." 

Mr.  Beck  farther  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  by  such  attention  to 
pressing  demands  upon  time  an  extra  session  of  Congress  might  be  avoided. 
We  have  here  a  glimpse  of  his  prutical  woildng  character,  illustratjng  for^ 
-  cibly  Mr.  Blaine^s  remark  that  the  Kentucky  Senator  has  an  "  eye  on  import- 
ant  public  business,**  a  compliment  which  if  eqnally  merited  by  his  asso; 
dnteS|  we  may  believe  would  save  the  nation  money  and  lepntetion. 
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PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAT. 


HON.  HENRY  W.  BLAIR. 

UNITXD  BTATK8  SBIfATOB  rROM  NEW  UAimBIBX. 

T  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  our  history  that  so  many  of  our  public  men 
fli  of  to-day  trace  their  lineage  through  that  hardy,  thrifty,  intelligent 
k     ancestry  known  as  the  Scotch-Irish.    Of  such  genealogy  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch. 

Henry  W.  Blair  was  bom  at  Campton,  Grafton  county,  N.  11.,  Dec.  6, 
1834,  the  same  being  the  birthplace  of  his  parents.  His  father,  William 
Henry  Blair,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Blairs  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who 
were  of  the  Scotch-Irish  colony  which  emigrated  to  that  place  from  the  north 
of  Ireland.  He  waf  an  excellent  scholar,  a  good  musician,  and  was  especially 
prominent  among  the  people  of  his  time  as  a  military  officer  in  the  State 
militia;  indeed,  he  was  said  to  be  ''a  natural-bom  leader  of  men.''  Hia 
ancestors  moved  to  the  Pemigewassett  Valley  with  the  Livermores,  Shepards, 
Coxes,  and  other  emigrants  from  Londonderry,  soon  after  the  American 
Revolution.  The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  Henry  W.  was  Lois  Baker, 
a  descendant  of  the  Bakers  of  Candia,  who  were  well-known  in  the  early 
revolutionary  history  of  New  Hampshire.  She  was  a  lady  of  rare  intelli- 
gence, a  superior  scholar,  a  fine  singer,  and  was  remarkably  well-versed  in 
the  Bible.    Both  his  father  and  mother  were  Conj^egationalists. 
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III  1886  his  father  was  liltally  injured  by  falling  timbers,  while  taking 

down  a  biiildiog  at  Campton.  At  his  death  he  left  his  family  very  poor,  his 
widow  being  obliged  to  "  put  out"  the  two  eldest  children  to  live  with  nciich- 
boring  farmers.  Henry  W.  and  his  younger  sister  were  kept  with  her  until  lie 
was  six  years  old,  when  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  farmer  by  the  name 
of  Samuel  Keniston,  for  one  year.  His  mother  then  tookwl^herthe  younger 
daughter  and  rode  by  stage  to  the  factories  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  a  distance  of 
ISO  fl&iles,  hoping  that  Iqr  woridng  in  a  factoiy  there  she  would  hetter  enable 
herself  to  maintain  and  educate  her  children.  It  was  no  unconuuon  thing 
in  those  days  for  the  educated  people  of  the  surrounding  country  to  become 
operatives  in  those  mills.  In  1842  Mrs.  Blair  returned  to  Campton  and  soon 
after  removed  to  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  where  she  supported  herself  and  family 
by  sewing  until  the  next  year,  when  Henry  W.  was  taken"  by  one  Rich- 
ard Bartlett  of  Campton,  who  was  a  well-to-do  farmer  and  a  worthy,  kind- 
hearted  gentleman.  With  this  man  and  his  esodlent  wife  he  found  a  com- 
fortable home  for  several  yean.  Here  he  labored  fidthf  ully  on  the  Arm  until 
lie  was  19  years  of  age— befaig  permitted  in  the  meantime  to  avail  himself  of 
the  benefit  of  the  compum  school  in  winter  and  two  terms  at  the  Plymouth 
Academy.  In  1853  he  attended  one  term  at  the  New  Hampshire  Conference 
Seminury,  havinpr  taught  school  the  previous  winter  to  obtain  the  money  to 
enable  him  to  do  so.  He  then  worked  in  a  sho|>  for  a  year  to  obtain  fuither 
means  for  acquiring  an  education.  The  proprietor  failed,  however,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  and  he  lost  his  wages.  For  the  next  two  years  he  worked  at 
ikrming,  taking  two  more  terms  at  the  academy  in  Uiat  time. 

in  the  winter  of  18M-S  he  taught  school  in  Plymouth  vinage,  N.  H., 
and  the  next  winter  in  Randolph,  Mass.  He  then  trayeled  orer  New  Hampshire 
selling  books,  with  the  hope  thereby  to  obtain  means  for  completing  his 
"fit"  for  college;  but  after  a  time  it  became  evident  that  his  health  would 
not  permit  him  to  undergo  a  further  struggle  for  that  purjMjse,  and  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  friends,  May  1,  1856,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law 
under  the  tuition  of  William  Leverett,  Esq.,  an  able  lawyer  in  Plymouth. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  at  once  entered  into 
a  partnership  with  his  old  preceptor,  Mr.  LsTcrett.  In  1800  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor  Ibr  Ckaflon  county.  Upon  the  btealdng  out  of  the  civil  war  Mr.  Blair 
enlisted  as  a  "  private  ^  in  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  X.  H.  Vols. ,  was  chosen  cap- 
tain of  Co.  B,  and  was  appointed  major  before  the  r^mcnt  left  the  State. 
In  1863  he  was  badly  wounded  at  Port  Hudson,  and  for  several  years  after* 
wards  was  disabled  by  his  wounds  and  by  disease.  Returning  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Plymouth,  he  was  chosen  in  1866  to  represent  the 
people  of  tliat  town  in  the  State  Legislature.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1808  waaieilected  to  that  body.  Hewaa 
elected  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  reoorering  the  district  from  the  Democ- 
IMJ,  in  ao  exciting  and  bitter  contest  He  was  reflected  to  the  Forty-fifth 
Congiesn  In  1878  he  declined  a  rcnominatioa  for  Congreas,  and  in  JunCi 
1879,  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
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During  service  in  Congress  lie  has  delivcrt'd  several  elcNjuent  eulo- 
gies, one  on  the  late  Vice-President,  Henry  Wilson,  another  on  the  late 
Zachariah  Chandler,  Senator  from  3Iichigan,  and  another  on  the  late  Evartts 
W.  Farr,  representatiTe  in  OongresB  from  the  Third  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  has  also  delivered  able  speeches  in  Congreaa  upon  the  national 
finances,  against  tlie  Texas  Pacific  Sabaidies,'*  <m  Foreign  Commerce,  on 
the  Pension  laws,  on  Education,  and  many  other  subjects.  ^Ir.  Blair  intro- 
duced the  bill  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
whereby  the  iruinuj'ticture^  mle^  importation,  exjKtrtation,  and  transportation 
of  distiUal  liquors  ani/iclicre  in  the  national  domain  {^States  and  Territories) 
except  for  medicinal  and  acient\fic  purpoaes  U  prohibUed  {\fter  the  year  1900." 
Upon  tiiia  bin  ho  also  made  sevenl  speeclies.  In  the  House  he  served 
vpon  the  Committee  on  Railroads^  the  Conunittee  on  Aooonnts,  and  on  several 
special  committees.  In  the  Senate  he  has  served  as  Chainnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education;  also  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  Committee 
<m  Transjiortation  Routes,  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  the  Committee  on 
Frauds  in  Elections,  and  the  Conmiittee  on  the  "Exodus  of  the  Colored 
People." 

ilr.  Blair  affords  an  example  of  an  able,  energetic,  and  faithful  public 
servant.  Probably  there  are  few  men  in  public  life  upon  whom  an  intellir 
gent  constitiiency,  in  so  dunta  time,  haa  oonfened  more  distinguished 
honors. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  E.  BROWN. 


VKITZD  BTATEB  BENATOB  FBOM  OEOBOU. 

<Jr|OSEPH  E.  BROWN  is  one  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  South 
^11  who  has  evidently  found  it  honorable  to  labor  in  3'outh  as  well  as 
♦  ^  throughout  a  long  and  intensely  active  life.  He  was  born  in  Pickens 
District,  S.  C,  April  15,  1821.  His  parents  were  poor;  his  father  being  a 
farmer,  young  Brown  worked  upon  a  farm  till  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 
In  the  meantime  his  father  had  moved  from  South  Carolina  into  Union  County, 
Ga.  At  nineteen  he  left  his  father's  house,  with  his  consent,  and  with  a 
very  small  outfit  went  to  South  Carolina  to  attend  Calhouu  Academy,  in 
the  Anderson  district  of  that  State.  He  remained  at  school  there  until  he 
had  acquired  an  education  that  would  have  enabled  him  to  enter  probably 
the  Junior  class  in  college,  but  had  not  the  means  to  complete  a  collegiate 
course.  He  tlien  went  to  Canton,  Ga.,  and  tj^ught  school  during  the  year 
1944,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  August,  1845.  He  then  entered 
the  Law  School  at  Tale  College,  and  graduated  there  in  the  summer  of 
1846,  returning  to  Canton,  Ga.  He  settled  there,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  chosen  profession. 

Id  July,  1847,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
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Joseph  GriBham,  of  Sooth  Carolina.  Contmuing  in  the  practice  of  law, 
and  giving  it  hia  undivided  attention  till  1849,  he  waa  then  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate  of  Gooigia,  to  aerve  one  term.  After  that  time  he 
declined  again  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  l^iriature,  and  reaumed  hia  legal 

practice.  In  18r)2  he  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Electoral  College  of 
the  State,  which  east  thi'  vote  of  Georgia  for  Pierce  and  King  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  Hi-  cDiitimKM}  tlu-  ])ra<  ticeof  law  till  Oct.,  185.1,  when 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Superior  C  ourts  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Circuit  in 
Georgia,  which  position  he  held  until  the  Bumiuer  of  1857,  when  he  was 
nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Democratic  Convention  of  the  State,  and 
resigning  hia  poaition  as  Judge,  in  October,  1857,  he  waa  elected.  He  waa 
thrice  reflected  to  fill  the  Executive  chair.  Being  an  aident  eecearionist, 
as  Governor  of  his  State  during  the  entire  period  of  the  civil  war,  he  did 
everything  in  hia  power  to  aid  the  Confederate  cause.  When  the  seces- 
sionistM  were  conquered  he  accepted  the  situation,  seeing  no  other  way  out  of 
its  difliculties,  and  Ixcame  for  tin-  time  very  uupopuhir  with  the  jieople  of 
his  Slate,  because  he  did  not  advocate  some  sort  of  continued  resi.stancc  to 
tlM  recomtniction  measures  of  Congress.  As  the  Democratic  paily  at  tliat 
time  refused  to  acquiesce  in  those  meaaurea,  and  afterwarda  nominated 
Seymour  and  Blair  upon  a  platform  which  declared  those  measures  to  be 
unconstitutional,  null  and  void,^*  Governor  Brown,  regarding  aoch  a  course 
as  suicidal  to  the  South,  attended  the  Chicago  Convention  as  a  I^epublican 
d'  legate,  voted  for  General  Grant,  and  acted  with  the  Republican  party  fora 
time. 

In  18G8,  Governor  Brown  was  nominated  for  United  States  Senator  by 
the  Republican  caucus,  and  defeated  by  the  lion.  Jo.shua  W.  Hill.  This 
waa  the  only  defeat  of  hia  life.  Never  on  any  occaaiim  had  he  been  de- 
feated when  he  waa  a  candidate  for  a  popular  vote.  In  that  inatance  the 
Donoeratie  party  in  the  legldature  took  up  ttbr.  Hill,  who  waa  a  Republican, 
and  a  few  Republicans  bolting  the  caucus  nomination  voted  for  him,  thus 
accomplishing  the  defeat.  After  this,  Governor  Brown  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice  of  Georgia  for  a  term  of  twelve  years  by  Governor 
Bullock,  and  being  confirmed  by  the  Senate  held  that  position  till  Decem- 
ber, 1870,  when  he  resigned  and  became  one  of  the  lessees  of  the  Western 
&  Atlantic  Railroad  Company,  and  was  elected  its  President.  This  jmsition 
he  has  held  ever  since,  and  has  given  most  of  hia  time  to  the  material 
development  of  hia  State,  and  to  the  care  of  hia  own  private  intereata. 

In  1872,  when,  aa  Governor  Brown  affirmed,  **the  Democrats  came  a 
litUe  to  their  senses,  and  nominated  Mr.  Greeley  upon  the  platform  of 
Cieeeptnntf  of  the  reconstnirtioti  mmmirex,'"  he  again  acted  with  them,  and  has 
constantly  been  identified  with  them  since  that  time.  From  tliat  time  to 
1880,  he  was  not  a  candidate  fftr  office,  but  in  May  of  that  year  General 
Gordon  resigned  his  office  as  United  States  Senator,  and  Governor  Colquitt 
tendered  Governor  Brown  the  appointment  aa  hia  aucoessor.  At  first  he 
peremptorily  declined  it,  but  subsequently,  and  alter  much  importunity, 
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accepted  it  with  the  understandin"^  thftt  he  should  simply  go  to  the  Senate 
and  remain  there  during  the  unexpired  portion  of  General  Gordon^s  term 
only,  and  dio^d  not  be  a  candidate  for  elecUon  at  tiie  expiration  of  that  tenn^ 
The  old  hoetUe  feeUqg  of  veoonitmction  days  was  then  brought  into  play, 
and  GoTemor  Colquitt  was  denoonoed  at  two  or  three  poblic  meetings  held 
in  the  State  for  having  appointed  him,  and  the  opposition  to  him  and  OoT- 
ernor  Colquitt  tencUred  that  as  an  issue  in  the  State  election.  Governor 
Brown  then  wiid  he  aeee])ted  the  issue,  and  would  be  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  at  the  next  election  for  that  position.  He  supjiorted 
Governor  Colquitt  for  reelection  to  the  office  of  Governor,  and  he  was 
reflected  by  over  SS,000  majority;  when  the  next  legislature  met,  Governor 
Brown  was  deet^  United  States  Senator,  by  over  two>thiids  of  the  General 
AsBembly— the  whole  body  being  Democratic,  except  ten  Republican  mem- 
bcrs.  Since  that  election  he  has  continued  to  hold  the  position  of  United 
States  Senator,  but  has  not  severed  his  connection  with  his  cor])orate  and 
private  interests.  He  is  still  President  of  the  Western  &  Atlantic  Huilroad 
Company,  and,  having  enganrcd  in  coal  and  iiDn  interests  in  northwest 
Georgia  some  years  ago,  is  now  President  of  the  Dade  Coal  Company,  which 
is  doing  a  large  business  in  coal,  employing  as  it  does  about  four  hundred 
operatiTes.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Walker  Iron  Company  in  Dade 
Ooonly,  Gemgia,  which  is  making  an  avenge  of  eighty  tons  of  pig  metal 
per  day,  the  business  there  being  chiefly  under  Ids  control. 

For  twenty-four  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  State  University,  which  jwsition  he  still  holds,  and  ever  since  the 
oriranization  of  the  system  of  public  schools  in  Atlanta,  which  is  now  very 
successfully  operated,  he  ha.s  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Senator  Brown  recently  remarked:  "My  habits  of  life  are  to  attend  to  my 
business  by  system,  sod  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  During  the  hoars  when 
I  am  engaged  in  railroading  I  let  nothing  elstf  disturb  me;  and  so  with  each 
of  the  other  pursuits." 

In  addition  to  all  these  varioot  emplt^rments  he  owns  and  manages 
plantations  of  considerable  importance — giving  simply  enough  of  his  time 
to  liis  planting  interests  to  direct  them  properly.  Having  been  rai.sed  upon 
a  farm,  he  well  understands  the  business.  He  often  felicitates  himself  that 
he  now  finds  the  knowledge  which  he  acquired  when  obliged  to  labor  on 
the  farm  in  early  life  to  be  of  great  Tslue  to  him.  Let  us  hope  that  he  who 
has  seen  so  many  Tidssitudes  of  life  may  still  live  to  serve  and  honor  his 
coontxy  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  all  his  deserving  labors.  * 
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HON.  AMBROSE  E.  BURNSIDE. 

mtlTBD  STATES  RNATOB  VBOH  BUODB  MUIND. 

dSr  ilBROSE  EVERETT  BURNSIDE  is  by  birth  a  Western  mnn,  having 
been  bom  at  Liberty,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  May  23,  1824.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  at  tlie  public  schools  until,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  entered  West  Point  Military  Academy,  where,  in  1847,  he 
graduated  among  the  first  scholars  of  his  class.  The  popular  cadet  went 
immediately  into  military  service,  joining  the  United  States  Army  in 
Mexico  a.H  Lieutenant  of  the  Artillery.  He  oiK-rated  with  our  forces  there 
until  1849,  when  he  was  ordered  to  New  Mexico  on  frontier  duty,  where  he 
was  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the  Jocarillo  Apaches.  In  18."»1,  he 
wae  appointed  a  member  of  the  Mexican  Commission ;  and  the  following 
year  resigned  his  jx>sition  in  the  L'^nited  States  Army,  removing  to  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  a  breech-loading  rifle  of 
his  own  invention,  which  did  not  prove  as  great  a  success  as  he  had  antici- 
pated. In  1858,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  the  dress  of  the  quiet  citizen  was 
doffed  for  that  of  the  soldier  again,  and,  April  1,  1861,  he  was  made 
Colonel  of  the  First  Rhode  Island  Volunteer  Infantry,  for  three  months' 
service,  joining  General  Patterson  at  Cumberland,  Md. 
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In  the  Uanaaaas  ctmpaign  he  fought  bmrety  at  BnU  Bon.  He  earned 
and  TCoeiTed  on  Avguit  6,  1861,  the  ConuniflBian  of  Brigadier-Oenend  of 
Yolimteera,  and  May  18,  1803,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-Gencral 
of  Volunteera.    He  was  active  in  the  orfrnnization  of  tlie  Coast  Division, 

and  in  A^Cil,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  North  ('Miolina,  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Roanoke  Ishind,  Newbern,  Camden,  and  Fort  Macon.  In 
command  of  the  Ninth  Army  Coq)s,  lie  was  in  the  engagements  at  Newport 
and  Fredericksburg.  In  the  Maryland  campaign  he  was  engaged  in  the 
battlea  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietani,  commanding  the  left  wing.  Gen- 
eral Bnmaide,  In  1889,  waa  in  ooounand  at  Harper*8  Feny. 

On  NoTembor  10, 1803,  he  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,' 
superseding  General  McClellan,  and  retained  comm<^n(l  untU  Janoarj  26,  * 
1863.  In  1862,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  preRcntod  to  him  a  Bword  of 
honor  in  testimony  of  lii.s  services  at  Roanoke  Island.  While  in  command 
of  the  Anny  <jf  the  Potomac  he  moved  from  the  Raj)idan  to  Fredericksburg 
on  the  I{jip])alianock,  with  a  view  to  crossing  the  river  at  that  point  and 
moving  upon  BIchmond.  General  Lee,  however,  took  poaaeaaion  of  the 
Jbelghta  on  the  oppoaite  bank  before  Bmiuide  waa  ready  to  eroaa,  and  when 
<m  December  19th  the  Unum  forces  crosaed  and  endeaTorad  to  break  the 
Ck>nfederate  lines  they  were  repulsed,  after  repeated  attacks.  For  this 
morement  he  was  severely  criticised  by  several  officers  of  high  rank,  and  lie 
requested  their  removal,  tendering  his  resignation  of  the  command  if  they 
were  not  removed.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  and  General  Hcxjker  suc- 
ceeded him.  In  the  month  of  March  following,  he  wuj>  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  Ohio,  and  aoon  after  taking  that  command  arreated  C.  L. 
YallMidigham  on  aooomit  ol  treaatmable  utterancea.  The  porauit  and  cap- 
ture of  Moigan'a  laidera  alao  occnned  while  he  had  charge  of  thia  depart- 
ment. After  the  capture  of  Morgan,  Cteneral  Bumaide  undertook  to  free 
East  Tennessee  from  the  Confederates,  and  in  this  he  was  successful,  receiv- 
inir  the  thanks  of  Congress  in  1804  for  his  services  in  this  respect.  Late  in 
SepttmlKT,  18G3,  the  Ninth  Corps,  which  had  been  detached  from  General 
Bumside's  command,  was  restored.  General  Lee,  in  the  meantime,  had 
sent  Lungstreet  to  Tennessee  with  a  strong  force  from  Virginia.  Bumside 
feU  back  to  Khoxrille,  where  he  waa  beaeiged  till  the  beginning  of  Decern* 
bOT,  when  tiw  edge  waa  abandoned  on  the  approach  of  General  Sherman 
with  a  detachment  from  General  Grant*8  army.  Bumside  was  then  relieved 
from  hia  command  in  the  West,  and  in  January,  1864,  waa  again  placed  in 
command  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  with  which  he  followed  General  Grant  over 
the  Kapidan.  Grant  cro8.sing  May  4th,  and  Bumside  May  5th. 

The  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  tlie  North  Anna  fol- 
lowed. The  corps  was  now  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
plaeedmider  the  immediate  command  of  General  Meade,  Bnmalde  waiving  his 
aenioii^  in  rank.  The  ooipa  waa  prominent  in  aabaeqnfliit  opeiationa  down 
to  the  aicge  of  Vt/bmSamg,  During  the  early  park  of  tlie  aiege  Bumaide'a 
fines  were  close  to  thoee  of  the  enemy,  and  op])osite  them  was  a  strong 
redoubt,  f cmning  an  imp(ntant  part  of  the  Confederate  defence.   Running  » 
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mine  beneath  this  work.  General  Bumside  blew  if  up  on  June  80th,  but  a 
general  assault  which  ^vn.s  to  follow  was  not  made,  and  the  affair  was  a  fail- 
ure. Burnside  then  jirolTned  his  resignation,  which  was  not  accej)tcd,  but 
he  was  granted  leave  of  absence,  and  not  being  again  called  into  active  ser- 
vice he  resigned  April  15,  1865.  Aa  an  officer  he  was  very  much  loved  by 
those  who  served  under  him. 

After  the  war  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Ifordnsville  Bailroad 
•  Company.  Since  1866  he  has  been  officially  connected  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Locomotive  Worics^  and  nnoe  1867  with  the  Indianapolis  &  Yin- 
cennes  Railroad  Company.  In  1866  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  reelected  in  1807  and  1808.  In  1870  he  traveled  iu  P2uroj>e, 
and  was  admitted  within  the  German  and  French  lines  iu  and  around  Paris, 
acting  in  the  interests  of  conciliation  and  peace.  March  4,  1875,  he  suc- 
ceeded, as  a  llepublican,  William  bpraguc,  Independent,"  in  ^  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  ledlected  to  thatpontlon  for  the  term  which  will 
expire  liiarch  8, 1887. 

General  Buroside  in  his  carefully  prepared  speech  of  December  14,  1880, 
on  the  "bill  for  the  relief  of  Fitz  John  Porter,  late  Major-Generol  of  the 
United  States  Volunteers  and  C'olonel  of  the  Regular  Army,"  opposed  the 
finding's  of  the  board  that  reviewed  the  case. 

Since  the  above  was  written.  General  Burnside  has  passed  away  from 
all  eai  thly  scenes.  September  13,  1881,  the  following  dispatch  came  to  the 
city  of  Boston : 

Provipence,  Spptembor  13,  l^Pl. 
The  denth  of  Major-GeTierfil  Ambrose  E.  Bumside  this  nioruing  fell  like  a  tliuuderbolt 
upon  this  community.  His  health  had  not  been  good  lor  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and 
MYentl  months  sgo  he  had  quite  a  serera  fit  of  Bieknen,  which  at  the  time  caosod  con- 
siderable apprehenfifm,  but  lately  he  had  apparently  improved  ver}-  prontly  in  penprnl 
sppenranro,  and  nnl)ody  had  the  fniiitest  suspicion  that  hi«  death  was  so  near  at  liaii<l.  Last 
Tuesday  he  was  taken  sick  with  paiu  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart,  but  he  seemed  to  rally, 
and  his  oondition  impiovad'  very  rapidly.  Yesterday  he  eune  to  this  dty  ftmn  Bristol, 
and  convorwd  with  his  cdlonpue,  Sonator  Henry  B.  Anthony,  and  told  tlio  luftor  tlmt  he 
should  ciiio  lip  to  town  npain  t<vdny.  He  had  also  been  making  arnuipcnients  to  hold  a 
reunion  ot  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Historical  Society  at  his  home  in  Bristol,  and  it  had 
twice  been  postponed  on  aoeoant  of  the  unfhTonble  oondition  of  President  Garfield.  He 
seemed  to  be  In  good  spirits  yesterday.  On  his  return  home  ln.«t  cvcninp  he  complained 
of  seven*  pains  in  the  rpjrion  of  the  heart.  His  physician,  Dr.  Barnes,  however,  was  not 
called  until  about  10  o'clock  this  morning,  when  he  found  him  sutlering  severe  pains, 
similar  to  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  physicians  eonld  do  the 
General  expired  in  a  few  mommts.  The  only  audible  words  which  lie  uttered  were  that 
snmethin^  must  be  done  at  once,  but  he  was  consrioug  until  within  a  few  niomonts  of 
his  dejith.    No  one  was  present  when  he  expired  iuit  Dr.  Banios  and  his  family  servants. 

And  thus,  while  the  Nation  was  anxiously  watching:  the  protracted 
peril  of  the  Pre^-ident's  death,  it  wa.s  suddenly  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  mo.st  eminent  fellow-citizens — renowned  at  home  and  abroad  aaa 
soldier  and  statesman.  Senator  Bnmnde  was  buried  with  all  the  honors 
which  loving  Mends  and  a  grateful  people  are  wont  to  confer  apon  their 
most  distinguished  dead. 
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HON.  MATTHEW  C.  BUTLEH. 

mntBD  aTATai  muTOB  mm  Mum  tuMnmh, 

A^ATTHEW  CALBRATTH  BIJTLER  has  a  priceless  fiui^iiilieiitaiioe, 
49 1]  since  no  mora  patriotic  blood  flows  in  Anmiean  vdns.  Wb  paternal 

C?'  ^^grandfather,  Oenenl  Wm.  Butler,  was  a  brave  ofitoer  in  the  Revo- 

Intioaary  War,  and  afterward«»,  for  a  nnmbcr  of  years,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, nis  sons  were  Dr.  Wm.  Butler,  Andrew  Pif  kens  Butler,  Judtre  of 
the  State  Courts  and  United  States  Senator,  Pierce  Mason  Butler,  an  officer 
in  tlie  regular  army  and  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  who  fell  in  1847  at 
Cherubusco,  at  the  head  of  the  "Palmetto  Regiment,'^  in  the  war  with 
Xezico. 

His  maternal  ancestors  were  the  Perrys,  of  naval  fame.  EQs  grand- 
father was  C9ir!8topher  Baymond  Ferry  of  Bhode  Ishind,  a  captain  in  the 
navy  dating  the  American  Revolution.  The  hero  of  Lake  Erie  was  his 
mde;  as  also  was  Commodore  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry,  who  was  Commis- 
sioner to  Japan,  and  after  whom  our  Senator  was  named.  Commodore 
Rogers,  a  hero  of  the  war  of  1812,  married  a  sister  of  Senator  Butler's 
mother.  General  FYancis  Marion,  of  historic  memory,  is  remotely  included 
in  the  ancestral  line.  Matthew  C.  Butler  was  bom  March  8,  1836,  at  the 
family  homestead  on  Pikers  mountain,  a  few  miles  from  GreenTille,  where 
he  passed  Ms  early  life.  Dr.  Bntler,  his  father,  was  a  smgeon  in  the  United 
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States  navy  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  aftcnvanb  a  Representative  in 
Congress;  a  gentleman  of  elevated  character  and  luurked  personal  attrac- 
tion. General  Butler  prepared  for  the  South  Carolina  College  at  the  Acad- 
emy  at  Edgefield,  and  entered  that  inalitittioii  In  the  aatumn  of  1854;  bat 
before  completing  the  course  of  study  there  left  to  commence  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  Bar,  under  the  tuition  of  hie  unde,  Andrew  Flokens  Butler,  at 
&»ncland8,  near  Edgefield  Court  House.  December,  1857,  he  was  admitted 
to  practice.  Siieeess  in  liis  profession  and  his  commanding  influence, 
although  but  a  little  past  his  majority,  attracted  the  popular  attention,  and 
he  was  sent  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1860,  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War. 
Ue  cast  his  fortunes  \vith  the  State,  as  the  secession  movement  took  decisive 
foiin,  and  was  an  earnest  adTOcate  of  the  cause. 

When  the  conflict  opened  he  offered  his  servioes  to  the  State,  and  was 
appdnted  Captain  df  Cavaliy  in  the  eelebnited  Hampton  Legion,  June, 
ISCt.  He  was  a  lumTe  soldier,  and  roae  by  reguhv  gradation  to  the  rank  of 
JIajor-Genenil. 

In  the  severe  cavalry  fight  at  Brandy  Station,  June  19,  1863,  -ohile 
leading  a  regiment  of  the  Confederate  forces  under  General  J.  E.  R.  Stuart, 
his  valor  was  cons])icuou9,  and  cost  him  his  riglit  leg,  while  General  Davis, 
who  commanded  the  Union  forces,  was  killed.  General  Butler  was  a  brave 
and  humane  soldier. 

The  year  succeeding  tl^e  close  of  the  war  be  was  again  sent  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  and  was  an  influential  member  of  that  body.  Li 
1870  he  was  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Qovemor ;  and  the  same  year  receiyed 
the  Democratic  vote  of  the  Legislature  for  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
Democrats  succeeded  in  electing  him  to  that  office  in  1877,  and  after  a 
severe  contest  with  Mr.  Corbin  for  the  scat  he  was  \dctorious.  and  took  his 
place  in  the  Senate  Dec.  2d  of  the  same  year.  In  connect  ion  with  that 
contested  election,  participation  in  the  Hamburg  massacre  by  connivance  at 
the  terrible  negro  riot  waa  charged  i^iainst  him,  and  by  him  indignantly 
doiied.  We  find  bo  proof  <rf  tiie  chaige,  while  Ur.  Butler*s  unsullied 
integrity  in  all  the  relations  of  life  ought  to  make  his  word  sufficient  against 
all  but  the  most  irrefragable  evidence;  emphatically  is  this  deemed  just 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania 
by  General  Lee,  his  honorable  treatment  of  the  citizens  through  whose 
country  he  passed  won  their  grateful  admiration. 

It  waK  a  pleasant  incident  in  the  way  of  "smoking  the  pipe  of  peace," 
when  the  Cashier  of  the  2satioual  Bank  of  Chambersburg,  Penn.,  sent  a 
note  of  congratulation  to  Senator  Butler  upon  his  election,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  occadon  of  thdr  mtOmt  aequaintanet.  During  Stoart^s  raid  " 
on  Chambersbuig  in  1868,  General  Butler  was  ehaiged  with  the  eustody  of 
the  bank  an'd  its  cashier;  and  his  treatment  of  that  officer  and  his  family 
was  so  courteous  and  considerate  that  the  kindly  imp^^ssion  made  in  the 
midst  of  a  cruel  war  was  expressed  years  afterwards  in  a  complimentary  mis- 
sive,  to  which  General  Butler  replied  as  follows: 
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Edgbtbu)^  8.  C,  Hiqr  IB,  1877. 

Mb.  O.  B.  Mksskbsmith. 

Ur  DsAK  Sta:  I  nealTtd  your  Twy  kind  letter  of  the  Wh  nit.,  and  beg  to  leefp- 
TOcete  the  eaiktliiMinte  of  kindneM  and  goud-will  therein  expfessed. 

1  hnve  not  f<in»otten  the  occasion  to  wliich  you  refer,  nnd  never  shall.  It  was  a  terri- 
ble night,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  remember  the  pleasant  side  of  the  martial 
pictiira.  Why  dumld  ve  aU  not  do  ao,  and  Ibrget  the  paaehme,  lieart4Niiidiigi»  end 
wonnds  of  onr  ftaribl  strife?  We  all  fimght  well,  did  onr  beet,  and  I  fbel  |io  diahonor  at 
•nrrendering  my  swnrd  to  superior  num1>en:,  nnd  I  am  sure  no  hoooKtble  0110,  who  le  n 
true  American  citizen,  would  have  me  dblionored  by  it.  .  .  . 

The  country,  Mortii  ae  well  as  South,  requires  peace  and  ^let  and  the  development 
of  a  kindlier  and  more  natural  feelhig.  Republican  institutions  are  just  as  dear  to  us 
of  the  South  ns  ever,  nnd  wc  shnll  feel  n  ])rofound  prido  in  their  complete  triiirnph  nnd 
perpetuation.  We  hare  a  new  era  in  South  Carolina,  and  under  Hampton's  administra- 
tion we  eonfldently  anticipate  a  stride  fbrward  In  eveiy  department  of  lift^  iriileh  wili 
taring  happiness  and  wealth  and  contentment  in  Its  train  to  all  diMes  and  conditions  of 
our  people.  The  millenium  has  not  come,  btit  the  messenger  of  peace  has,  and  we 
rejoice.  If  I  should  pass  through  your  city  1  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  paying  you 
a  Tisit,  and  beg  that  you  will  not  come  to  Sooth  Cafolhia  without  calling  to  see  me.  I 
aball  he  most  happy  to  have  yoa  make  n  raid  on  Edgefield  and  take  me  prisoner  In  qy 
own  honse^  and  then  we  shall  be  even.  Very  truly  youm, 

M.  C.  Butler. 

An  address  delivered  diirinfj  tlie  commencement  anniversaries  nt  Duo 
"West,  July  3,  1878,  on  "Obedience  to  Law,"  was  a  fine  production,  both  in 
its  sentiments  and  style.  President,  Dr.  Green — who  preceded  him,  and 
who  is  also  a  war-maimed  Confederate— pointed  the  young  men  "to 
thoae  principles  which  conatitiite  the  glory,  the  itnngth  and  eafefy  <rf  the 
UnioD— that  wonderlnl  compnot  which  shuns  alike  the  weakness  of  separate 
Independencies  and  the  peril  of  a  centralized  accumulation  ol  power." 
General  Butler*8  tecognitioii  iA  the  '^perpetuity  of  the  Union  on  a  correct 
basis,  and  the  everlastin<7  supremacy  of  law,"  was  equally  clear,  and  elo- 
quently given.  A  speech  at  the  Charles  County  Fair  in  the  autumn  of 
1879,  upon  the  development  of  the  indu.strial  resources  of  the  State,  was  a 
practical  and  patriotic  effort,  receiving  great  applause.  The  true  wisdom  of 
the  flooth,  in  agriculture,  expressed  in  the  few  words,  "small  fsnns  and 
dltwaMed  labor,"  was  set  forth  by  an  array  of  figures  and  earnest  words. 

In  none  of  his  appreciated  pabtte  services  has  Genenl  Butler  surpsssed 
in  the  moral  elevation  of  his  position,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  his 
State,  than  in  his  denunciation  of  the  duel  which  cost  Judge  Shannon  his  life 
in  the  summer  of  1880,  at  the  brutal  hand  of  Colonel  Cash,  General  B\itlcr 
wrote  to  the  editors  of  the  Charleston  Newt  and  Courier — what  at  the  time  was 
not  intended  for  publication — denouncing  the  murderous  affair,  and  in  his  let- 
ter said:  "It  is  about  tfane  we  weie  finding  out  whete  we  are,  and  ascertaining 
whether  'border  mfflanlsm*  is  to  goTcm  this  oonntiy  or  whether  civilized 
Inatitiitions  diall  be  maintained,"  The  response  ikom  all  parts  of  the  State, 
through  the  press  and  by  private  corresp<mdence,  commending  his  nuwly, 
Gfliristian,  and  fearless  course,  was  not  only  a  fresh  expression  of  the  wann 
TCgard  of  the  people  for  him  personally,  but  revealed  tiie  wonderful  change 
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in  public  opinion  respecting  the  so-called  "code  of  honor."  Among  the 
utterances  of  the  Southern  j)apers  were  the  following:  ''DueHnfj  ceases  to 
become  riiliculous  only  w  ht-ii  it  l)ccomcs  tragical."  From  the  Ca])itul  of 
the  State  came  the  following;  *  A  gunpowder  reputation  is  not  so  essential 
88  a  passport  to  the  better  daas  la  Sou^  GeraiBna  ae  it  once  wai>,  and  a  man 
who  fighte  a  duel  now  does  it  at  hie  own  risk,  with  all  the  chanoea  of  life 
and  position  agunst  him.** 

A  iHKnninent  citizen  of  South  Carolina  (one  of  many  who  addressed 
similar  notes  to  General  Butler),  wrote:  "Of  all  your  meritorious  serrices 
to  the  people  of  Soiith  Carolina,  I  reganl  tliis  timely  publication  emanating 
from  you  as  not  among  the  least.  Those  who  think,  will  stand  by  you." 
When  Colonel  Cash,  .stung  by  General  Butler's  letter,  endeavored  in  a  most 
abusive  communication  to  extort  a  challenge  from  him,  General  Butler 
replied  to  hfoown  Mends:  **  Colonel  Cash's  letter  to  me  shows  him  to  be 
either  a  lunatic  or  a  blackguard,  and  of  course  I  cannot  answer  him  in  either 
capacity.  I  have  done  him  no  harm,  and  if  I  had  injured  him  it  is  usual 
among  gentlemen,  as  the  first  ste]),  to  ask  an  explanation.  ...  I  havenOt 
noticed  an<l  do  not  intend  to  notice  anything  he  may  Sfty.** 

The  heartless  duelist  flaunted  the  record  of  his  own  shame  in  the  face  of 
an  indignant  public  by  the  jniblication  of  a  "  ]>omjx)us  pamphlt  t,"  in  self- 
defence.  An  extract  from  an  extended  editorial  in  the  Boston  Erening 
Trameripty  referring  to  this  subject,  will  show  an  increasing  harmony  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  on  vital  questions  in  and  out  of  politks: 

Ck>loneI  Ca«h  describes,  in  a  mnnner  that  is  at  once  unctuous  and  cold-blooded,  the 
acme  md  events  of  the  duel,  and  bM  bnt  one  rem^t,  ttato  high-minded  ehanplon  of 

family  hon'ir,  flii<  jrnllnnt  nvonfror  of  insulted  woman,  wlio,  uliilo  the  amiable  'friends' 
are  nrrfinpitif;  the  ])roIimiunry  details  of  the  'atfair,'  with  duo  repird  for  the  rcqulro- 
mcats  of  the  'code,'  announces  bis  intentions  in  this  loving  and  atTectiunnte  speech: 

'If  Colonel  Shannon  does  not  disable  me  before  I  shoot,  I  wQl  send  my  baUet  thnm^ 
his  heart.' 

And  what  is  this  rojrret?  Is  it  hocnn<5e  by  Shnnnon's  death  a  lar;:c  fnmily  hnn  l>een 
loft  to  the  cold  mercies  of  the  world?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  wiis  because  when  Shannon 
took  his  position  and  sainted  Cash  and  bis  fHends,  Cash  did  not  see  the  act,  and  therefore 
did  not  return  the  .«!ilute.  And  so  he  mourns,  tliis  wimn-henrte<l,  (sympathizing  dnellst: 
'to  others  thin  mny  np]>e:ir  a  »mall  matter,  but  the  circumstance  has  annoyed  me  very 
much,  and  I  cannot  get  over  it.' 

There  let  us  leave  him  alone  with  his  mieon()uerable  sorrow.  Publio  opinion  grows 
slowly,  but  it  grows  surely.  It  has  nlrendy  renched,  m  .some  portions  of  tlie  South,  that 
stage  of  dovclopment  which  demands  that  laws  Jipainst  dueling  s\\n\\  be  eiif<jrr<'il.  In 
this  Tcr^'  county  ot'  Ker>haw,  wiiero  the  bloody  encounter  between  Cash  and  Shaunuu 
took  place,  there  is,  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  duel,  an  anti^ueling  associatitm  pledged 
to  enforce  the  laws  which  bear  on  the  offence.  The  State  Legislature  hsH  since  enacted 
even  more  stringent  penalties  for  dueling  than  were  then  on  the  statute  books. 

Among  General  Butler's  meet  brilliant  legal  efforts  was  that  in  Green- 
ville, A])ril,  1870,  in  an  inti)ortant  libel  suit,  which  was  ])ronounced  by 
Chief  Justice  Sinipsnn  of  South  Carolina,  and  others  ])reseut|  "the  most 
powerful  specimen  ol  £ureu!»ic  eloquence  they  ever  heard." 
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ffis  speech  on  the  Kellogg  case  was  a  masterly  effort.  General  Chest- 
nut, one  of  South  Carolina's  "purest  and  ablest  men,"  snifl  of  it:  "It  is 
arlmimble  every  way.  High  in  sentiment,  it  is  sound  in  law,  and  in  literary 
execution  almost  faultless.** 

In  the  Senate  Chamber  Mr.  Butler  !b  always  listened  to  with  close  atten- 
tion. The  extra  senion  of  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-tferenth  Congress,  which 
followed  the  inauguration  of  General  Garfield,  was  memorable  for  two  es« 
citing  debates.  The  first,  on  the  attempted  change  in  officers  of  the  Senate 
by  the  Republicans,  wldch,  it  was  charged  by  the  Democrats,  was  to  reward 
Mr.  Mahone,  the  new  Senator  from  Virginia,  for  casting  his  vote  with 
the  fonner  party.  The  other  subject  of  debate  wa«  the  question  of  "  Sena- 
torial courtesy,"  with  reference  to  Presidential  nominations.  !Mr.  Frye,  the 
new  Senator  from  ilaine,  took  this  as  an  occa.siou  for  making  his  first  ex- 
tended speech  upon  the  delinquencies  of  the  South,  extracts  from  which 
appear  in  this  Tobime.  Ifr.  Bntler  felt  called  upon  to  take  the  defensive, 
and  certsinlj  made  a  very  able  and  effectitve  reply;  contrasting  the  statistics 
of  crime,  political  action,  etc.,  of  the  South  wiUi  those  of  the  North.  He 
was  at  times  very  eloquent,  and  th^  again  keenly  sarcastic ;  on  the  whole 
making  one  of  tlie  mt^st  exiiaustive  arjL^iments  in  beholf  of  tlie  Southern 
States,  especially  bis  own,  wliicli  luis  ]>e<'n  beard  in  Confj;ress  since  the  late 
war.  A  few  extracts  which  we  here  insert  will  give  an  idea  of  the  whole 
speech. 

I  know  not,  Mr.  President,  whether  the  South  is  solid  or  not.  I  do  say,  however, 
that  to  fiir  ss  <mr  demoeratto  solldltj  Is  eoneeraad,  the  Is  toUd  fbr  good  fjovemment;  she 
is  solid  for  the  honest  administration  of  aflfairs;  she  is  solid  for  the  education  of  bar 
chil'Iron;  she  i<  foIuI  for  the  devcloiim(»nt  of  her  indnstrics;  ii  *olii1  in  cncournping 
the  people  of  aU  sections  of  this  country  to  come  and  live  under  her  beautiAU  climate 
and  paitsks  of  the  ahnost  boondleM  posslMltlw  of  \m  fbtnre;  she  Is  solid  for  the 
peace  and  order  of  society,  and  there  is  not  a  sentiment  In  the  heart  of  any  man  in 
the  South,  who  is  n  mnn,  that  foels  ji  f^cintilla  of  hostility  for  the  colored  race,  ^^^ly 
should  we?  As  the  Senator  from  Elaine  said,  pathetically,  they  stayed  at  home  while 
we  were  at  the  fi«nt  In  dM  anqr  of  the  Gonfoderaey,  and  protected  oar  wives  and 
ciOdiai*  So  they  did;  and  I  hope  God  may  strike  me  down  and  paralyze  my  right  arm 
If  I  ]unrecheri<h<  1  n  sentiment  of  ImtUi^  to  those  klndJiearted  people  who  protected 
my  wife  and  children. 

Ko,  sir,  it  is  a  base  ealnnmy  upon  the  msshood  tad  the  eonmge  and  the  honor  of 
tte  Soatfaera  men  to  say  that  they  would  oppress  the  weak  and  the  lowly  and  the  hum- 
ble-bom. I  wifh  I  ronld  tnko  that  Senator,  I  wish  T  could  tnkc  all  these  Senator*,  to  my 
home— and  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  tlie  ^;otism-~I  wish  I  could  talie  that  Senator  to 
my  bome^  among  thoee  people  who  have  known  me  ftem  my  infancy,  and  ukOiemlf  I 
have  «fer  done  them  a  wrong;  ask  tiiem  if  I  have  not,  when  their  RepabUean  friends 
were  ftnn  liii^t  bnck,  gone  to  the  front  in  their  defence  nnd  to  their  n*^i«tance.  I  should 
like  for  him  to  go  to-day  to  faiy  liome,  upon  my  farm,  and  see  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-lix  colored  people  theie^  and  ask  them  whether  I  ever  did  them  an  injury  or  not. 

I  am  not  qniM  prepared  to  admit,  however,  and  the  Senators,  if  th^  give  expression 
to  their  1:^>TK-.t  «''ntimenr«,  nrc  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  tho<e  people,  recently 
released  from  slavery,  are  fit  to  be  judges  and  governors  and  legislators  and  magis- 
trates.  .  .  « 
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The  Senator  tclh  nhout  nn  '  irreprpssible  conflict.'  Yen,  sir,  there  WM  Utirra- 
preMible  conflict  between  In-e  nnd  slnve  labor.  There  were  two  civilizntions  moving 
toward  Mdi  other  on  converging  line*.  They  met  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  there  the  com- 
bustion look  pkoe,  tlM  ton*  wik  joined.  Hun  flsr  finr  ymn  thm  wm  •  'battla  of 
the  ginnts,'  such  n  bnttle  n«  the  world  hns  never  seen;  tintil  ftt  Appomattox  one  ginnt 
fell,  covered  with  wound*  ami  blood  and  fatigue  nnd  want  and  exhau<<tion.  He  surren- 
dered; end  with  that  wae  buried  that  'irrepressible  conflict.'  Down  with  it,  forever 
and  Ibr  aje,  went  the  Inatltution  of  elaveiy;  and  I  am  giad  of  it  Down  with  it  In  a 
prnvc  of  bIcxMl  nnd  rain  and  confusion  went  the  institution,  and  there  ended  that  'irre- 
pr^ible  conflict.'  It  ended,  as  I  had  supposed,  forever;  it  has  ended  forever;  but  let 
nM  warn  diat  Senator  that  another  •  irrepressible  conflict '  has  arisen  in  this  countr)-,  not 
between  AfHcan  alavwy  and  fk«edom,  but  it  ti  •  coofliet  on  the  one  hand  between  die 
people  for  their  liberties,  and  arrogant,  bloated  corporate  power  and  monopoly  on  the 
other  hand.  That  is  another  *  irrepressible  conflict '  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator.  When  he  »aid,  '  How  ea*y  it  is  to  shoot  labor  ground  down  with  a  hundred 
yeanofalavery/heftfsot  howlaborww  aiwl^iiot  mora  than  fonryeanago,  atPltte- 
burgh,  at  Chicago,  and  at  other  placee;  labor  Oat  had  never  been  and  never  will  be 
'ground  down'  with  slavery.  .  .  . 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  it  will  never  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  republics  of  the 
poet  that  one  of  them  hat  perldied  ftom  onteide  inflimnreii.  It  is  ihtbrivai,  corbuptumi; 
ft  ia  InUing  the  peopls,  the  bed-rock  upon  which  all  republics  are  based,  into  a  danger- 
ous acquiescence,  delusive  pense  of  cecnrity,  by  just  such  metho<ls  as  those  that  I  have 
adverted  to  in  this  debate  to-day  as  prevailing  in  certain  parts  of  this  Union;  it  is  the 
insldioiie,  deslnyf  ing ,  blaatlng  inflnenee  of  comiptk»  and  eomiptlon  Amda,  the  improper 
ti-io  of  money,  that  takes  the  life  of  re[)uhlics  and  destroys  liberty.  This  dangerous  influ- 
ence of  money  and  the  money  power  exerts  itself  in  various  ways.  It  was  notably 
made  manifest  at  our  last  session  of  Congress  when  we,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
8tatee  and  greet  body  of  the  people,  paeeed  a  Arading  bill  in  tiiehr  tntereet  to  rednoa 
their  expense*.  The  corporation-;,  iiiforfering  and  threatening,  came  to  the  doors  of 
Congress  and  to  the  doors  of  the  White  House,  and  theke  pnn-ed  efHcncious  in  defeating 
it.  I  tell  the  Senator  from  Maine  when  he  talks  about  the  open  violence  and  flagrant 
vtoiatiom  of  law  in  the  South  (which  I  fauiet  era  greatly  exaggerated),  they  may  be 
dangerous,  but  not  so  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  this  country  as  the  secret  and  corrupt 
use  of  money  and  the  arrogance  of  overgrown  corporate  power.  The  one  corrects  itself, 
as  the  (>eople,  the  great  body  of  inteiligeut  people  of  this  countr}',  rise  and  make  thcm- 
•elvee  felt;  It  b  eomethbig  tangible  at  which  diey  ean  etrike;  bnt  in  the  other,  nnfiMrta> 
nately  for  liberty,  die  people  never  dleoover  it  QatQ  die  pobon  has  been  bietilled  and 
liberty  has  gone. 

Among  the  spoechcs  of  Senator  Butler  in  Congress,  tlint  on  the  "Al- 
Ictrefl  frnnds  in  the  South  Carolina  oonsus"  was  an  elaborate  presentation  of 
testimony  and  forcible  defence  of  his  State. 

Oen^al  Butter  Ib  ffltdy  to  be  a  leader  in  fiknifli  Carolina  politics  lor 
many  years  to  oome,  and  ooupieuoaa  in  the  aeadona  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  by  reason  of  his  sbllity,  his  personal  attractions,  and  his 
gentlemanly  bearing.  He  is  a  church  commnnicant,  happy  in  his  domestic 
relations,  nnd  blameless  in  character,  however  in  any  of  his  habits  of 
thought  nnd  feoling  acquired  under  the  shadow  of  the  "  j>cculiar  institu- 
tion** he  may  antagonize  those  of  the  citizens  ot  the  Northern  States. 
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HON.  WILKINSON  CALL. 

XnnTXD  8TATM  IBUmNI  VROM  FLOBIDA. 

*'  ILKINSON  CALL'S  election  to  the  United  Stetes  Sehato  from 
Florida  marked  the  change  from  a  Republican  to  a  Demorrntic 
representation  from  tliat  State.  lie  was  born  at  Kussellville,  Logan 
county,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Jan.  9,  1H:}4.  Ilis  native  place,  a  vil- 
lage of  nearly  two  thousand  inhabitants,  twenty-nine  miles  from  Bowling 
Gnen,  is  the  seat  of  L<^gMi  Ftanato  College,  and  the  Baptist  Bethel  Cbllege. 
Bat  yooqg  Call  had  no  intention  of  aettling  down  in  the  lontine  irf  hadness 
which  made  np  the  uneventfal  Ustoiy  of  Ruasellville.  Althoqgh  unable  to 
svdl  himself  of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he  embraced  the 
means  of  culture  within  his  roach  and  determined  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
wider  field  of  activity.  He  btgan  the  study  of  law,  and  after  the  usual 
preparatory  course  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 

Florida  became  his  home,  and  his  life  WM  identified  with  the  interesta 
€f  hii  adopted  State^  and  he  was  intensely  devoted  to  the  political  viewt  of 
tiie  Sontli.  Xr.  C^  was  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  Jacksonville  for  his 
place  of  residence,  now  the  most  populous  city  of  the  State,  situated  on  the 
bank's  of  St.  John's  river,  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  He  has  been 
a8.'"<K  iatcd  with  the  very  remarkable  growth  of  that  comparatively  quiet 
place  of  his  professional  success  since  the  time  he  began  to  practice  there. 
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Since  then  he  has  sem  a  population  of  two  thooaand  increase  to  twelve 
thousand,  and  a  pleasant  Tillage  become  the  active  commercial  center  ol 
Floiida»  with  steamboats  plying  upon  thexlTer,  and  railroad  trains  connect- 
ing it  with  the  world  of  trade. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  conflict  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator, 
but  in  the  unsettled  conditions  f)f  restoration  to  forfeited  privileges  under 
the  genenil  government  he  wjis  not  ix  rmitted  to  take  hi.s  scat.  In  1878 
the  Democratic  party  came  into  power,  and  on  ^larch  18,  1879,  he  succeeded 
the  Hon.  Simon  B.  Conover,  Republican,  for  the  fall  smatoiial  term.  In 
the  contest  over  the  Riddlebeiger  and  Gorham  appdntments,  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  Hbt.  Call  took  an  active  part  and  made  an  attack  upon 
Kcw  England,  particularly  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island, 
criticizing  their  educational  qualificatioDS  of  suffrage,  and  their  man- 
agement of  their  manufa(  turing  corjumitions;  declaring  that  their  0|)erative8 
were  "luuigry,  starving  (  injdoyccs  of  the  mills,  working  out  a  weary  exist- 
ence under  the  cruel  lumd  of  the  hard-hearted  task-ma.ster."  lie  also  stated 
that  Florida  was  peaceful  and  there  was  no  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  mffrage. 

Mr.  Call  win  undoubtedly  be  further  heard  from  on  the  iioor  of  the 
Senate  touching  his  opinions,  and  in  no  uncertain  sound. 
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HON.  J,  N.  CAMDEN. 

VKTTWD  ITAXM  MKATOB  roOJt  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

*^jf  N.  OAMDEX  is  a  nntivo  of  tbiit  '*0I(1  Dominion"  whose  vast 
^jf domain  extended  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  tlie  Ohio  river.  lie  was 
born  in  Lewis  county  in  18*28.  This  county  is  a  very  heautiful  part  of 
tlie  State,  and  with  other  western  counties,  in  1801,  became  West  Virginia. 
The  history  of  this  oew  division  of  the  megnificeBt  old  eommonwealth,  which 
has  been  celled  the  "  Mother  of  PresldentSi'*  is  honorable  to  its  inhaUtants. 
It  was  the  child  of  secession.  The  above  counties  never  having  been  strongly 
in  favw  of  slaveiy,  they  refused  in  1861  to  be  bound  by  the  disloyat  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  and  stiU  clung  to  the  Union.  Nor  is  this  strange  when 
we  remember  the  inspirinfy  grandeur  of  its  varied  scenery,  its  inexhaustililo 
mineral  treasures,  and  the  fertility  of  its  smilini;  valley.M,  all  nppealinj^  to 
that  luve  of  freedom,  that  general  enterprise  and  progress,  which  have  given 
the  front  rank  to  the  more  northern  of  the  grand  sisterhood  of  States. 

Mr.  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Biazton 

eoonty,  •  was  recognised  at  once  by  Uf  professional  Inethren  as  a  rising 
nember  of  the  Bar,  and  was  popidar  la  tfaafc  part  of  the  State.  No 
better  evidence  of  this  could  be  furnished  than  the  fw^i  that  the  same  year 
in  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  was  appointed 
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Proeecntiiig  Attoraey  of  Braxton  county,  and  In  the  following  year  waa 
leSlected  to  that  office.  Beridea  auocaiaftill  j  practicing  law,  he  waa  among 
the  pioneer  men  of  cntcrpriae  in  the  development  of  the  petroleum  treasures 
of  the  new  8tate.  His  succeaa  in  theae  undertakings  gave  him  financial 
prominence,  and  upon  its  organization  he  waa  chosen  President  of  the  Fint 
National  Bank  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  a  position  whicli  he  still  holds. 

•  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  Democrat.  In  the  year  1868,  when  the 
party  was  in  the  minority,  he  was  nominated  for  the  gubernatorial  chair, 
and  accepted  tlie  nomination.  Be  now  displayed  hia  rare  power  aa  a  party 
organizer  and  manager.  Tha  rote  cast  for  him  showed  a  hugely  reduced 
majority  of  the  <9podtion.  This  result  stimulated  his  friends,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  not  only  renominated  but  elected,  and  West  Yiiginia 
bccanu'  n  democratic  State.  In  1873  he  was  again  pnt  in  nomination  for 
governor  and  \va.s  defeated  only  by  a  small  majority  by  the  rival  candidate,  an 
Independent  Democrat,  who  received  a  portion  of  the  Republican  vote. 

lu  the  campaign  of  1880  Mr.  Camden  was  elected  to  succeed  the  ilou. 
Frank  Hereford  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  brings  witli  him  into  the 
aenatorial  seat  the  fullest  confidence  of  his  constituents,  and  the  promise  of 
usefiilnesB  which  will  honor  himself  and  the  trust  which  th^  Ytm 
committed  to  him. 
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HON.  ANGUS  CAMERON. 

TmiTKD  8TATBS  BXNATOR  TMOU.  WnOOma. 

dj[  NGUS  CAMERON  was  born  July  4,  1826,  in  Caledonia,  Livingston 
^1  county,  New  York.  He  improved  liis  opportmiities  for  cdiiration, 
whicli  extended  to  academic  studies.  Then  he  reiKiired  to  BiiHalo,  and 
entered  a  law-office  to  prepare  for  the  Bar.  Subseiiuently,  he  attended  the 
National  Law-School  at  Ballston  Spa,  graduating  there  in  the  regular  course. 
In  1857  he  selected  LaCrosee,  Wiflconaiii,  as  his  fatnre  home.  la  1868  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Wisconsin,  and  leSlected  in  1804, 1871,  and  1879. 
XeattwhOe,  in  1866  and  1867,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legidatiTe  assembly 
of  the  State,  and  the  latter  year  was  Speaker  of  that  body.  In  the  National 
Republican  Convention  of  1864,  at  Baltimore,  he  was  a  dele^rate,  and  among 
the  most  influential  men  from  the  west  in  securing  the  renominatioa  of 
President  Lincoln. 

For  nine  years  soeeeeding  1866,  he  was  on  the  Board  of  Beg^nts  of 
the  Univerrity  of  'VHsoondn.  He  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  and 
took  his  seat  March  4,  1875.  In  1881,  when  the  distinguished  Matthew  H. 
Carpenter  died,  Mr.  Cameron  was  reelected  to  fill  his  place.  He  will  undoubt- 
edly honor  x\\o  ^^eat  which  has  attracted  the  eyes  of  thousands  when  occupied 
by  his  lamented  predecessor. 
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HON.  JAMES  D.  CAMERON. 

VKITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROlf  PKNKSTXTAltlA. 

AAFES  DONALD  CAMERON  belong  to  a  distinguished  family  of  t*.M5 
Keystone  State.  The  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  his  father,  began  life  m 
a  humble  way,  learning  and  plying  the  printer's  trade  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Subsequently  he  became  an  editor  in  Doylestown  and 
HaiTisburg,  Penn.  He  was  possessed  of  talents  and  energy,  and  giving 
practical  attention  to  banking  and  railroad  affairs,  he  rose  to  a  prominent 
place  among  the  financial  princes  of  his  native  State.  While  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  State,  at  the  opt^ning  of  the  civil  conflict,  he  was  ap|>ointed 
Secretary  of  War  by  President  Lincoln,  and  was  very  efficient  in  organizing 
the  Union  armies.  After  the  hostile  forces  were  in  the  field  for  the  long, 
sanguinarj'  struggle,  he  was  sent  as  Minister  Plenipotentiarj'  to  the  court  of 
the  Russian  Empin*,  whose  autocnU  was  dis|>osed  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  our  government.  At  different  ix-riods  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  has  been  a  recognized  power  in  the  national 
politics. 

James  Donald,  or  as  he  is  generally  known,  "  Don  "  Cameron,  was  bom 
at  Middlctown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1883.    After  the  usual  training  of  the 
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aehoob  at  home,  he  graduated  at  Piineeton  College,  N.  J.  TTpon  his  grad- 
nation  he  decided  to  make  bankhig  hla  hoahiess,  and  commenced  it  in  the 
Middletown  bank,  wheie  he  rose  to  the  position  of  casiiier.  Mr.  Csm< 
eron  inherited  the  paternal  genius  for  railway  mouagement  also,  and  tnm 
1886  to  1874  was  President  of  the  Northern  Central  Railway  Company  Ol 
Penn.,  when  its  lejise  was  held  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
Under  the  administration  of  General  Grant  he  was  Secretary  of  War  from 
3Iay  22,  187G,  to  March  3,  1877.  Ue  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  ConYention  in  1879. 

In  1877,  the  Hon.  Simon  Cameron  having  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  liis  son,  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  was  elected  to  fill 
his  place,  entering  apon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  October  ol  that  year, 
and  was  reflected  for  the  full  term  ending  in  1885. 

Senator  Don  Cameron  has  been  identified  with  a  political  circle  which 
has  taken  the  family  name,  and  is  an  influential  partisan  in  the  politics  of  his 
State. 
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HON.  FRANCIS  M.  COCKRELL 

UMTKD  STATES  FEXATOR  FBOlf  HUSOCRI. 

RANCIS  MARION  COCKRELL'S  election  marked  a  noticeable 
transition  in  Missouri  ]K>litic8,  His  predecessor  in  the  United  States 
Senate  was  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  cabinet  of  Presi- 
den  Hayes,  Carl  Schurz;  a  man  of  eminent  ability  and  culture,  who  was  an 
Independent  Republican,  the  last  of  the  representative  men  of  that  party 
from  that  State  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Cockrell  has  always  been 
a  staunch  Democrat.  He  is  a  native  of  Johnson  county,  Missouri,  where  he 
was  bom  October  1,  1834.  There  he  passed  his  boyhood.  He  prepared  for 
admission  to  Chapel  Hill  Collcf^e,  in  his  native  State,  whei*e  he  graduated  in 
July,  IS.'jS,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law.  After  his  admission  to  the 
Bar  he  opened  an  office  in  Warrcnsburfr,  Islo.,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  his  profession,  having  very  little  ambition  for  political  strife  or  honors. 
When  the  call  to  arms  was  made  in  1801  he  entered  the  Confederate  army 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 

Under  Gen.  Bowen's  divisional  command  at  the  "West,  he  led  a  Missouri 
brigade.  The  first  civil  office  which  lie  ever  filled  was  the  one  which  he 
now  holds.  Gen.  Cockrell  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Schurz  in  1874, 
taking  his  scat  March  4th  of  the  following  year  and  was  reelected.  His 
term  of  service  will  cxi)ire  March  8,  1887. 
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HON.  RICHARD  COKE. 

r?nTl!D  flTATK-'  ?ENATOn  FUOM  TKXA9. 

jJ^  ICIIARD  COKE  is  n  native  of  the  "Old  Dominion."  He  was  born 
at  ^ViI]iamsb^rfr.  Viruinia,  March  13,  1H25).  In  the  schools  of  his 
♦  boyhood  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  entered  at  an  early  age  William 
and  Mary^s  College.  Upon  his  graduation  be  studied  law,  and  after  tiie 
usual  preparation  for  the  'Vliginia  Bar  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Mr.  Goke  was  thcnroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  institutions  of 
the  South,  and  consequently  was  naturally  attracted  to  their  stronghold 
and  field  of  rising  conflict  over  thenif  for  his  future  home.  He  removed 
to  "Waco  in  Texa^.  and  became  a  true  son  of  his  adopted  commonwealth, 
then  widely  known  as  the  "Lone   Star   State."    WTien  the  civil  war 

fl 

called  for  southern  rej^ments  ^Ir.  Coke  responded  gladly,  and  enlisted 
as  private  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  ^veu  a  captain^s  commission 
and  served  through  the  long  years  of  bitter  conflict  with  heroic  devotion 
to  the  "Stars  and  Bars.** 

When  the  contest  was  ended  and  the  forces  dbbanded  Mr.  Coke 
returned  to  Waco,  and  engaged  again  in  the  practice  of  law.  Soon  civil  honors 
"begnn  to  reward  him  for  his  services  in  the  field.  lie  was  offered  and 
accepted  the  office  of  judge  of  his  district,  and  his  popularity  was  such  with 
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his  party  that  the  fonowing  year,  1866,  he  waa  nomiiuiled  for  the  office  of 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  elected  by  a  huge  majority. 
Penonally  he  waa  equal  to  the  poaitioii,  hut  waa  so  intenaely  southern  hi  hia 
flympathies,  and  unrepentant  over  their  hostile  expression  in  the  field,  that 
Gen.  Sheridan,  who  was  carrying  forward  the  reconstruction  measures  of 
the  government,  removed  him  because  in  his  judgment  Judge  Coke  was 
"  an  impediment  to  reconstruction."  The  otruc,  therefore,  was  vacated  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  Mr.  Coke  resumed  his  legal  practice  at  "Waco, 
in  which  he  quietly  prospered,  till  elected  governor  of  Texas  in  Decemlier, 
187:3,  by  the  large  majority  of  50,000  TOtes.  So  great  was  his  popularity 
among  the  people  of  tibe  State  that  in  1870  he  was  reflected  to  the  same 
office  1^  a  majority  of  10S,000.  The  foUowmg  April  he  waa  chosen  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  December  Ist,  succeeding,  he  resigned  the 
p^Jbornatorial  chair  to  accept  his  position  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  He  took 
his  seat  March  4,  1877,  for  the  full  tenn,  which  expires  March  3,  1883.  Mr. 
Coke  has  been  ready  and  prompt  to  stand  by  the  "  Lost  Cause  and  his 
State  in  debate,  whenever  occabion  oiiered,  and  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Seaata. 
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HON.  OMAR  D.  CONGER. 

XmiTED  8TATEa  8E1{ATOB  FROlf  MICHIOAH. 

MAR  D.  CONGER'S  native  place,  the  home  of  America's  popular 
novelist,  James  Fennimore  Cooper,  is  Cooperstown,  New  York,  where 
he  was  bom  in  the  year  1818.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  a;je, 
his  father,  the  Rev.  E.  Conger,  removed  to  Huron  County,  Michigan.  Ills 
boyhood  was  passed  in  the  quiet  routine  of  home  and  school  life,  till  he 
entered  the  Huron  Institute,  at  Milan,  Ohio,  where  he  prepared  for  a  regu- 
lar classical  course,  and  then  entered  the  Western  Reserve  College,  He  waa 
an  earnest  and  diligent  student,  and  earned  the  diploma  which  he  received 
from  that  institution,  in  the  summer  of  1842.  Mr.  Conger  was  especially 
fond  of  natural  sciences,  and  enthusiastic  in  the  study  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy.  From  the  year  1845  to  1848,  he  was  employed  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  and  mineral  explorations  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  iron  and  copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior.  His  ser- 
vices were  very  valuable  in  opening  up  that  vast  territory  of  mineral  wealth, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  enterprises  which  have  penetrated  the  wilds 
that  border  on  that  fresh-water  sea.  But,  after  three  years  of  scientific  labor 
(and  labdr  it  was)  Mr,  Conger  retired  from  the  position,  and  turned  his  at- 
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tention  to  the  practice  of  law,  nt  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  whore  he  still 
resides.  His  success  is  iudicated  by  liis  election  to  the  ottice  of  Judge  of 
tlic  Saint  ("lair  County  Court,  two  years  later.  In  IHoo.  hcAvas  diosen  State 
Senator  for  the  l)iennial  term.  Mr,  Conger's  popularity  secured  liis  renoni- 
ination  and  election  for  the  term,  from  IboT  to  1B59,  during  wlncli  lie  was 
made  President,  ^/r&  tern,  of  the  Senate.  In  1866,  when  the  ConstitutioDal 
Convention  of  Michigan  was  called,  he  was  a  member  of  that  body.  He  was 
on  the  Bepnblican  ticket  of  1804,  as  Presidential  Elector.  Mr.  Conger  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-first,  Forty-second,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty- 
fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Vi<'ksbur!,'  Irtvestigating  Committee,  in  1874,  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  at  the  Chicago  Kej)ublican  Convention,  in  l^so.  >Ir. 
Conger  was  a  prominent  supporter  of  Mr.  Blaine,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency. 

He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  members  of  the  House,  being 
particularly  well  versed  in  Parliamentary  law,  and  therefore  an  able  antago- 
nist in  sluup  political  controversies.  His  integrity  and  ability  will  doubtless 
make  him  a  very  efficient  and  useful  member  of  the  Senatorial  body  of 
which  he  has  so  recently  become  a  member,  having  been  chof;en  United 
States  Senator  in  1880,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  taking  liis  scat  in  tliat 
body,  March  4,  1881. 
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HON.  ROSCOE  CONKLING. 

UNITED  STATEM  SENATOU  FHOX  NEW  YORK. 

OSCOE  CONKLING  is  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Alfred  Conkling,  who 
was  a  meinlKT  of  the  Seventeenth  Conrrrcss  from  New  York,  nnd  who 
in  1825  wjis  appointed  by  Jolin  Quincy  Adams  Judge  of  the  northern 
District  of  the  State.  He  was  also  Minister  to  Mexico  in  1825  by  the  ap- 
poiBtment  of  Fnaideat  FUlmove.  He  was  Mithar  of  aevenl  valiuble  works 
<m  Iftw.  Boflooe  ConUii^  wm  born  at  Albany,  New  Yoi1c»  October  80, 
1829.  He  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  and  the  Academy 
of  Mi  neighborhood,  after  whicb  he  aeoom|nBied  hie  father  to  Auburn  and 
Geneva,  nnd  thero  niulcr  him  commenced  preparation  for  the  Bar.  which 
he  continued  for  three  years.  In  1846,  he  entered  the  Iuav  office  of  Spencer 
and  Keman,  at  Utica,  the  latter  Ijeing  the  gcntioman  who  was  to  be  his 
future  colleague  in  the  United  States  Senate.  3Ir.  Conkliug  was  precocious 
in  hia  youth,  which  aoconnta  for  hla  receiving  the  appointnuiii  of  District 
Attomqr  of  Oneida  CSoonty,  not  only  before  his  majority,  but  prior  to  liis 
admiaaion  to  the  Bar  of  the  State.  At  twenty-one,  he  reoelTed  hia  certifi- 
cate of  admission  to  the  Bar,  and  commenced  not  only  a  brilliant  l^[al 
enaer,  but  for  the  nest  ten  ywis  displayed  liia  remarkable  qualitiea  aa  a 
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manager  in  politics,  becoming  a  recognised  leader  of  hia  parly  In  New 
York  State.    Before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  won  Buch  triumphs 

as  nn  advocate  that  he  established  his  preeminonre,  and  o]ioned  the  ascend- 
ing' path  to  his  suljscciuont  lienors.  For  a  imnihur  of  yours  lie  has  accepted 
but  few  coiics  in  court,  but  in  the  management  of  these  has  Ixcen  verj'  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Conkliog  married  Julia,  sister  of  Ex-Governor  Seymour,  and 
made  his  home  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Utica.  In  1858,  he  was  chosen 
Hayor  of  that  City,  and  in  the  next  campaign  a  tie  in  the  election  com- 
pelled him  to  "hold  OTer**  a  fidl  year,  during  whidi  he  was  elected  to  the 
Thirty-sixth  Congress,  taking  his  seat  December,  1850. 

His  fame  had  gone  before  him  and  given  him  distinction  at  once.  The 
first  term  of  his  service  was  memorahlc  on  account  of  the  long  ai>d  bitter 
contest  for  Speaker.  !Mr.  Conkling  Avas  made  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  18150,  ho  was  reelected  to  Congress,  and 
at  the  same  time  his  brother,  Frederick,  was  a  member  from  New  York 
City,  the  two  entering  together  the  Special  Seadon,  whidi  was  called  by 
Freddent  Lincoln,  July  4, 1861.  Mr.  Keman,  in  whose  office  Mr.  Conkling, 
aa  mentioned  before,  had  been  a  student,  defeated  him  in  the  nomination 
for  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress.  Bnt  again,  in  1864,  they  were  rival  can- 
didates, when  Mr.  Conkling  was  successful  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress.  In  that  body,  he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Reconstnietion.  lie  created  a  great  sensjition  in  the 
country  by  an  arraignment  and  severe  criticism  of  McClellan's  generalship, 
and  sounded  the  tocsin  of  a  new  departure  in  army-work,  which  was  followed 
by  dedsiTe  action.  In  1869  he  opposed  by  speedi  and  vote  Spaulding's 
Li^al  Tender  Act,  anstaining,  i^^ainst  the  prsTailing  party  views,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton*B  amendment,  providing  for  the  issue  of  an  interest-bearing  note,  in 
opposition  to  the  final  passage  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Hon.  Thad- 
deus  Stevens.  During  the  same  session  he  voted  for  the  payment  in  coin 
of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Mr.  ('onkling  was  a  faithful,  fearless 
ally  of  the  President,  in  his  elTorts  to  suppress  the  Rebellion,  In  the 
Autumn  of  1866,  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  but  before  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  aesrion  he  waa  dMsen  United  States  Senator,  asanming 
hla  duties  March  4,  1867.  He  waa  reelected  in  187B,  and  also  in  1879. 
During  Gen.  Qfant*a  administration,  his  influence  wia  very  great  in  direct- 
ing the  policy  of  the  General  Government  towards  the  South.  This  was  no 
less  true  in  the  inception  and  passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
Bill  for  the  Resumj)tion  of  .Specie  Payments.  Mr.  Conkling  was  contjpicu- 
ous  in  the  framing  and  pas'?age  of  the  Electoral  Commission  Act,  which  his 
friends  thought  to  be  the  most  important  service  he  had  rendered  the  nation. 

On  nearly  all  great  questions  before  the  Senate,  Ids  voice  was  heard  with 
marked  attention.  In  the  campaign  of  the  Presidential  election  of  1876, 
he  waa  a  recognised  power. 

At  the  BqmbUcan  National  Convention  which  met  at  Chicago  in  1880, 
lb,  Conkling  was  the  groat  leader  of  the  Grant  delegates,  marshaling  his 
loioea  ateadily,  and  holding  them  with  unrelazing  grasp  during  successiva 
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days,  till  the  hojjeless  conflict  ended  in  a  Buirender  to  a  new  candidate,  and 
Ctenenl  Oarflcid  received  the  unanimous  nomination.  Mr.  Coukliug,  al- 
though deeply  disappointed  by  the  result,  did  very  effective  work  on  the 
platform,  in  securing  tlie  election  of  Mr.  Gtarfield.  March  84,  1881,  Presi- 
dent Garfield  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  Gen.  Robertson  for  Collects 
of  tlie  Port  of  New  York.  He  was  personally  and  politicjilly  offensive  to 
Mr.  Conkling,  who  warmly  opposed  his  confirniixtion,  claimini;  that  what 
had  loDi^  l>een  known  as  "  Senatorial  courtesy  "  entitled  him  to  be  consulted 
regurtling  such  appointment. 

After  a  ''dead  lock"  of  several  weeks,  early  in  July  the  Senate  con- 
firmed the  nomination,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Cmikling,  with  his  colleague,  Mk*. 
Piatt,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Th^  transmitted  to  Govenior  ComeU, 
at  Albany,  New  York,  the  following  communications: 

WASnniOTON,  D.      May  14, 1881. 

Sir: — Trnn<imittinp,  ns  we  do,  our  resignations  respectively  of  the  px>nt  tnists  with 
which  New  York  has  honored  us,  it  is  fit  that  we  acquaint  you,  and  through  you  the 
Legislatme  and  people  of  tiie  State,  with  the  reasoni  whfeh  in  oar  judgment  make  tnch 
a  step  rMpeetfnl  and  necessary.  Seine  weeks  ago  the  President  »ent  to  the  Senate  in  a 
group  the  nominations  of  sovornl  person"!  f'>r  |)ti1i]ic  ofTKcs  nlrrady  fillcil.    One  of  the<<e 
offices  is  the  collectorship  of  the  port  of  Hew  York,  now  held  by  General  Mcrritt;  another 
ia  the  oontiil-geBerahhip  at  Londoo,  now  held  by  General  Badean;  another  is  ehaifa 
d'aifnire^  to  Daunark,  held  by  Mr.  Cramer;  another  is  the  mission  to  Switzerland,  held 
by  Mr.  Fi>h,  a  son  of  the  former  di«;tinpnished  8ccretiir>' of  state.    Mr.  ¥\^h  had,  in  defer- 
ence to  an  ancient  practice,  placed  his  position  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  administration, 
bBt,  like  the  other  penons  named,  he  was  ready  to  remain  at  his  post  if  permitted  to  do 
so.    All  of  these  officers,  save  only  Mr.  Cramer,  are  citizens  of  New  York.    It  was  i)r<>- 
posed  to  displace  them  nil,  nf)t  for  any  alleged  faults  or  for  any  alleged  nee<l  or  lulvnntage  of 
the  public  service,  but  in  order  to  give  the  great  office  of  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York 
ta  Mr.  Wtlllsm  H.  RobertsoB  as  a  'reward'  for  oertdn  acts  oTlils  said  to  have  'aided  la  * 
making  the  nomination  of  General  Garflald  poesible.'    The  chain  of  removab  thus  pro- 
posed was  broken  by  General  Badeaii's  promptly  declining  to  accept  the  new  plsirc  to 
which  he  was  to  be  sent.   These  nominations  summoued  every  member  of  the  Senate  to 
say  whetiier  he  adviied  saeh  a  tnmiaetlon.  The  movement  was  mors  than  a  inrprlBe. 
We  had  been  told  ealy  a  few  hours  before  tliat  no  rsmovals  in  the  Mew  Toik  offices  were 
soon  to  be  made  or  even  con^iilered,  and  had  been  requested  to  withhold  the  papers  and 
snsgotions  bearing  on  the  subject  which  had  been  sent  to  us  for  presentation  should 
eoeasion  arise,  antU  we  had  notloe  ftom  the  Prssldent  ef  his  rsadlnsM  to  reoelTe  them. 
Leaning  that  the  l^ee-Preeident  was  equally  surprised,  and  had  been  equally  misled,  we 
went  to  Mr.  James,  the  cabinet  officer  from  our  State,  and  learned  that,  though  he  had 
spent  some  time  with  the  President  on  the  morning  of  the  day  the  nominations  were  sent 
in,  no  dbelosare  of  an  Intention  to  send  them  had  been  made  ta  him,  and  that  he  first 
knew  of  the  matter  by  hearsay  following  the  event.  AAereamast  reflection  and  consult- 
ation, we  l>elieved  the  ])roceeding  unwise  and  wrong,  whether  considered  wliolly  in 
relation  to  the  preservation  and  integrity  of  the  public  service,  and  the  public  example  to 
be  set,  or  Inrsiatbm  also  to  the  integrity  of  the  RepnUlcaa  party. 

No  public  utterance  or  comment  oreenstuv  was  made  by  cither  of  us  in  the  Senate 
or  eUewhere.  On  the  contrary,  we  thought  the  President  would  reconsider  action  so 
sadden  and  hasty,  and  would  at  least  adopt  less  hurtful  and  objectionable  modes  of 
rsqnlthig  penonal  orindiTldnal  wrrlce.  In  this  hope  the  following  paper  was  prepared 
and  signed,  and  presented  by  Mr.  James  to  the  President,  who  was  Sttbseqvently  informed 
Ifeatyoa  hsd  authorized  your  name  to  be  added  n\<o: 

To  the  President: — We  beg  leave  to  remonstrate  against  the  change  in  the  collector- 
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•hip  ftt  Kew  Toik  bj  tih«  removal  of  Mr.  M«rritt  and  the  appolBtmeiit  (rf*  llr.  Bobertsoo. 

The  [proposal  \vn5  \\  ]io:]y  n  surprise.  We  lieanl  nf  it  only  when  the  several  notninntions 
ill  the  plan  were  nnuouuced  in  the  Senate.  We  had  only  two  days  lH'f<ire  this  been 
iufonned  from  you  thnt  a  change  iu  the  customs  officers  was  not  coateniplutcd,  nud,  quite 
ignorant  of  a  purpose  to  take  any  action  now,  we  had  no  opportunity  until  aAer  the 
noniinntinns  to  make  the  supgestions  we  now  presoiit.  We  do  not  k-licvc  tlint  theinter> 
osts  i>f  the  public  jicrNMce  will  bo  pnniioted  liy  removing  the  pre«ont  collector  and  putting 
Robertson  in  his  stead.  Our  opinion  is  quite  tlie  reverse,  and  wo  believe  no  political 
advantage  ean  be  gained  for  either  the  BepnUiean  party  «e  its  prlnelplaa.  Believing 
that  no  individual  has  claims  or  obligations  which  should  bo  licpiiihitcd  in  such  a  modc^ 
we  earnestly  and  respectfollj  aekthst  the  nomination  of  Mr.R(»bort^on  }k>  withdrawn. 

CHEiiTKR  A.  AfiTIIUlt, 

T.  C.  Platt, 
TmniAS  L.  Jambs, 

BaecoE  CoNKLiKO. 

This  pnpcr  was  pirsented  to  fho  Pro-^idont  by  Mr.  .Tames  on  Monday,  the  2Sih  day 
of  March.   Knowinj;  the  fr('(piency  with  which  everj'  one  of  the  twenty  Trcsidents  of  the 
republic,  and  markedly  the  present  Incumbent,  had  withdrawn  nominations  on  leae 
serious  ropro-cntatiMiis,  wc  did  not  apprehend  that  such  a  suggestion  would  be  treated  as 
nil  intention  (if  an  invasion  of  any  prcroeative  of  the  nominatintr  power.    We  \vere  dis- 
niqiointed.   Inuncdiately  the  public  prcits,  es|>eciully  in  articles  and  di.^'iiatches  written 
by  those  in  close  and  constant  association  with  the  President  and  with  an  influential 
member  of  his  cabinet,  teemed  with  violent  denunciations  of  the  senators  from  New 
York    for  *oj)po<iiiig;  the  Ai!iiitJi!>tr:\tioii '   aii  l  '  <Iir:atii;g '  to  ;'ie  rre^iilent.  Persons 
who  visited  the  £lxecutive  ^lantiiou  reported  the  Ti  t  >idcnt  as  resentful  and  Impatient  of 
hesitation  to  '  advhe  and  consent  *  to  what  he  proj'osed.  We  had  made,  we  have  made, 
no  assault  upon  anybody.  We  have  at  all  times  refbsed  to  answer  questions  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  press,  or  to  make  complaint  or  comment,  or  even  denial,  of  flte  ninny  tnith- 
Ie.->8  charges  published  ogsiinst  us  by  the  ollicious  champions  of  "  the  Administration." 
,  Indeed,  beyond  confidential  oansultatlons  with  brother  senators  and  (rfRclala,  we  have  said 
nothing  until  now  on  the  subject.  Nor  have  we,  or  either  of  us,  *  promoted  the  deadlock 
in  the  Senate,'  In  order  to  prevent  or  iiiflnenee  action  on  any  nomination,  nor  have  we 
ever  so  stated.   Immediately  after  the  nominations  were  published,  letters  and  telegrams 
in  great  numbers  came  from  every  part  of  the  State,  from  its  leading  citizens,  protesting 
against  the  proposed  changes,  and  condemning  them  on  many  grounds.  Several  thon- 
pnnds  of  the  lendiiiij  mereharit  fir;n«i  of  Xew  York,  cou-ititntintr,  we  are  itifumied,  a  ninjority 
of  every  branch  of  traile,  sent  us  remon-strances.   Sixty  of  the  eighty-one  Bcpublican 
members  of  the  Assembly  by  letter  or  memorial  made  objection.  Bepresentativee  in 
Congress,  State  officials,  business  men,  professional  men,  coromercial,  Industiia],  and 
political  organizations  are  among  the  remonstrants,  and  they  speak  from  every  section  of 
the  State.  .  Decides  the  nominations  already  referred,  there  wore  awaiting  the  action  of 
the  Senate  several  citizens  of  New  York,  named  for  offices  connected  with  the  oonrts, 
district  attorneys  and  marshals.  These  were  all  reappointments.  Host    them  had  been 
orisinallv  connnis'^ione  l  by  Mr.  Hayes.     They  were  certlfieil  by  the   inil'_*<"^  of  the 
courts,  and  many  other  eminent  persons,  who  attested  the  laithfulness  and  merit  of  their 
service,  and  recommended  their  continuance.  They  were  not  presented  by  us;  we  have 
not  attempted  to  *  dictate,*  nor  have  we  asked  tiie  nomination  of  one  person  to  any 
office  in  the  State.    Indeed,  with  the  eoln  exception  of  the  within  request  set  forth  abf>vo, 
we  have  never  even  expressed  an  opinion  to  the  President  in  any  case,  unless  questioned  in 
regard  to  it.   Some  days  ago  the  President  abniptly  withdrew,  in  one  and  the  same  act, 
the  names  of  General  Woodford  and  Mr.  Tenney,  and  of  the  two  marshals.  This  nnpre- 
cedented  proceedincr,  whether  penni-^siblc  by  law  or  not,  was  gravely  sip^nificant.  The 
'President  bad  nominated  these  officers  after  they  hod  been  weighed  in  the  balance. 
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Their  oAeial  reeords  wen  before  him  and  had  been  toSij  eonitfailzed  end  approved.  It 
Bimtbepfeeumed  he  thought  the  nominations  fit  to  be  made,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 

mako  tlu  Mi.  There  is  no  nll<";:rnti'>n  th  it  lio  discovered  unfitness  in  them  afterwards.  It 
could  hardly  be  that  he  dUcoverod  untitness  in  all  of  them  alilce.  What,  then,  was  the 
meaning  and  purpoee  of  thh  peremptory  step?  II  was  Inunediatdy  atated,  as  if  by 
anthorltj,  and  eaena  to  ba  admitted,  that  the  pnrpoia  waa  to  coerce  the  Senate  ur  soun- 
tor*  to  vote  as  they  woulil  not  vote  if  left  free  from  executive  interference.  The  ih'^i^'n 
was  to  contest  the  action  of  senators  touching  matters  committed  by  the  Ck>nstituti<Mi  :<s 
the  S«nate,  and  to  the  Senate  exelualvely.  It  has  been  suggested  bi  addltlim  that,  \,y 
recalling  tliesa  nominations  and  holding  them  in  his  own  hands,  the  President  might  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  another  nominutioti  ii«e  theiri  to  compensate  that  failure.  If  it 
can  be  9up{K)!!.ed  that  all  theso  public  trusts  are  to  be  or  would  in  any  event  b«  mudo 
personal  perquisites  to  bahaadlad  anil  disposed  of,  not  only  to  punish  Independence  of 
senatorial  votes  and  action,  bat  liquidate  the  personal  obligations  of  any  individual, 
h'tv.-.'ver  high  in  station,  the  eoii<Htion^  are  utterly  vicious  and  depradini;,  aiiil  their 
acceptance  would  compel  the  representatives  uf  States  to  lling  down  their  outh  luul  repro- 
aentative  duty  at  the  footatool  of  Exeentive  power.  Following  this  sweepuig  and  start- 
ling EiteentlTa  act  came  ominous  avowab  that  dissent  or  failure  to  '  advise  and  consent  * 
WOnld  be  held  an  :i'-t  of  offence,  exposing  all  lieniitors,  from  whatever  State,  to  Exerntivo 
displeasure.  Tlm^  we  tind  ourselves  confronted  by  the  question  whetiier  we  sliall  sur- 
render the  plain  ri^ht  and  the  sworn  duty  of  senators  by  consenting  to  what  we  believe 
to  be  ricicms  and  hurtful,  or  be  assigned  the  position  of  disloyalty  to  an  Admhiistration 
which  we  he![)ed  to  brinu'  in,  ;>iiil  tin-  suece«sof  whieh  we  eame-r!y  wi-;Ii  for  every  reason 
and  motive  which  con  enter  into  the  case.  We  know  no  theory  avowed  Iiy  any  party 
which  requires  such  submission  as  is  now  exacted.  Although  serv  ice  may  l>e  fairly 
eonaidered  in  making  selections  of  publie  ofBcen,  It  can  hardly  be  midntained  that  the 
Senate  i<  bound  to  remove  witlioiit  cau>;e  incnmhents  merely  to  make  places  for  tlio-e 
vhom  any  individual,  even  the  President  or  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  wishes  to  repay  (i.r 
being  recreant  to  others  or  serviceable  to  him.  Only  about  two  years  ago  the  Senate 
•drisad  that  General  tierritt  be  appointed  collector  at  Mew  York.  It  ts  understood  that 
amons:  tho  aenator-;  who  so  advised  was  Mr.  Windoin,  now  secretary  of  the  treasniy,  and 
head  of  the  department  whose  subordinate  General  ^Icrritt  is.  Another  senator  known  to 
have  given  this  advice  was  Mr.  Kirkwood,  now  secretary  of  the  interior.  It  is  said  tliat, 
like  the  postmaster-general  firom  onr  own  State,  these  ci^lnet  officers  were  not  taken  into 
con«uUaf  i<>n  touchini:  tHe  n^noval  of  Gonfral  Merritt.  lUit  their  sworn  and  ofReial  action 
a5  senators  is  none  the  less  instructive.  That  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  the 
late  Administration,  up  to  Its  expiration,  less  than  ten  weeks  ago,  approved  General 
Merritt  as  an  officer  Is  well  known,  nor  Is  It  now  suggested  that  any  citisen  had  petitioned 
fer  his  removal  or  that  official  delinqnen 'v  on  his  part  is  the  n'a-^on  of  it.  In  the  ]dace 
of  an  experienced  officer  in  the  midst  of  his  terra  fixed  by  law,  it  is  proposed  suddenly  to 
put  a  man  in  who  has  hod  no  training  for  the  position,  and  wiio  cannot  be  said  to 
hsve  anj  qMelal  fitness  for  Its  official  duties.  In  the  Inauguration  of  Pneident  Garfield, 
delivered  on  the  4th  of  March,  stand  the^^e  words: 

'  The  civil  service  can  never  be  plac  e<l  on  a  satisfactory  basis  until  it  is  regulated  by 
law.  For  the  good  of  the  seniee  itself,  for  the  protection  of  those  who  are  intrusted 
widi  the  appointing  power  against  the  waste  of  time  and  obstruction  to  the  public  busi- 
ne*«  caused  by  the  inordiiuite  pn'-i^ure  for  the  place,  and  for  the  protection  of  incnnihcnls 
against  intrigiie  and  wrong,  I  shall,  at  the  proper  time,  ask  Congress  to  fix  the  tctmre  of 
tiM  minor  offices  of  the  several  executive  departments,  and  prescribe  the  grounds  upon 
which  remorabahall  be  made  during  the  terms  for  which  Incumbents  have  been  ap- 
pointed.' 

How  pood  the  distinction  is  which  would  make  minor  ofliecs  a  prey  to  '  intricrne  '  and 
wrong,  and  'shield'  minor  offices  from  like  havoc,  and  whether  the  collector>liips  of 
diecomitiydionldbdoiigtotheMqpoeedortotiM  protected  elass,need  not  be  decided 
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here.  AaMuniiig  Creneral  Merri tt  to  be  ui  officer  of  avtrage  fitneM  and  hoiiMtj,  tt  mff^t 

be  reasoiiaMy  argued  that  nil  society  shouM,  with  alacrity,  advise  his  displacement  by 
e  man  of  obvioas  superiority;  possibly  it  might  b«  said  that  all  should  advise  the  bcIoo* 
tton  In  General  HerritICa  ptaoo  <rf  a  man  who^  withont  superior  fitness,  had  rendered  his 
country,  or  even  his  party,  conspicuous  and  exalted  serrioo.  The  eaao  in  hand  does  not 
belong  to  eiflier  of  these  classes.    Tlio  position  r)f  Mr.  Robertson  ;uul  his  Icpislativc  and 
profe»>ioniil  experience  and  surroundings  do  not  denote  superiurity  in  the  qualities,  the 
knowledge,  business  habits,  and  flunQiarity  with  Uie  rerenue  laws  and  system  of  the 
United  States  which  might  make  him  more  competent  than  General  Herrltt  to  colleet  the 
vast  revenues  and  administer  the  vn^t  Imsiness  pertaining  to  the  port  of  New  York. 
Certainly  he  cannot  in  this  respect  be  held  an  exception  to  rules  of  right  and  consistency 
on  which  the  oonstitntion  and  laws  have  placed  the  public  senrloe.  We  know  of  no  por> 
lonal  or  poUtleal  serrlce  lendered  by  Ifar.  Robertson  so  transcendent  that  the  colleetorship 
of  Kew  York  should  be  taken  in  the  midst  of  a  term  and  given  to  him  as  rccnmpcnsc. 
Mr.  Bobertson  is  reported  by  the  New  York  Tribune  to  have  declared  that  his  nomina- 
tion was  a  'reward,'  a  'reward'  for  his  action  as  a  delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
tk>n.  If  Mr.  Robertson  in  his  action  was  inflneneed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  if  he  voted  and 
acted  his  honest  convictions,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  claim  he  has  for  any  reward,  not 
to  speak  of  such  great  reward.    The  action  of  which  an  e>-timate  is  thus  invited  is  un- 
derstood to  be  this:  Mr.  Ilobertson  and  sixty-nine  other  men  accepted  from  a  State  con> 
vention  a  certain  trust.  They  sought  and  accepted  the  position  of  agents  or  ddegates 
to  the  national  convention.   The  State  convention  declared  a  plainly  stated  judgment 
and  policy  to  Ik»  observed  nnd  supported  by  those  it  commissioned.   To  this  declaration 
all  selected  as  delegates  gave  implied  consent.   But  several  of  them  in  addition  made 
most  specific  personal  pledges  and  engagements  to  exert  themselves  In  good  lUth  throof^ 
out  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Gonernl  Grant.    They  made  this  pledge  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  their  own  ajtpointment  a«  delegates,  and  they  did,  as  we  both  personally  know, 
obtain  their  scats  in  the  national  convention  upon  the  faith  of  their  personal  statements 
of  their  eaniestness  and  fidelity.  The  obligation  thns  assumed  we  undeisUiod  to  InTolve 
integritv,  as  ranch  as  the  obligation  of  one  who  receives  the  proxy  of  a  stocknolder  in  a 
corjMiration  u{»on  the  ple<lge  and  promise  to  vote  as  his  principal  would  vole.  Whether 
}>lr.  Itobert^on  was  or  was  not  himself  bound  not  only  by  honor  and  implication,  but  by 
axprsssly  living  his  word,  becomes  quite  Immaterial  in  view  of  the  olidm  made  fhr  him. 
It  is  insisted  that  he  'organized  the  bolt,'  or,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  said,  'he  was 
the  leader  of  tlie  Inilt.'    This  is  to  say  that  he  invited,  persuaded,  induced  others  whom 
he  knew  had  given  their  word,  and  had  obtained  their  seat  by  doing  so,  to  violate  their 
word  and  betray  not  only  BepabUoans  assembled  in  State  convention,  bnt  those  Repal>* 
licans  of  their  districts  as  well,  who  had  tnisfed  in  their  honor.    Whoever  counsels  and 
procures  another  t*)  do  a  dishonest  or  dishonorable  act  must  share  with  that  other  the 
guilt,  and  should  share  also  the  odium  Justly  attaching  to  it.    We  are,  therefore,  w  holly 
nnabl^  npon  whatever  ground  we  put  it,  to  see  justification  fbr  ourselves  should  we  be- 
come parties  to  using  the  pul)lic  tmsts  which  belong  to  the  people  to  requite  such  service 
in  such  modes.    But  the  apfdianccs  employed  to  effect  these  results  set  up  new  stand- 
ards of  responsibility  and  invade,  as  we  believe,  the  truths  and  principles  on  which  the 
separate  and  ooSrdinate  branches  of  the  Government  stand.  A  senator  has  his  own  r^ 
f{>onsibility.    He  is  amenable  to  his  State  and  to  the  l>ody  of  which  ho  is  a  member;  he 
i<  bound  bv  his  oath  to  'advice  and  consent'  on  his  ronscience  nnd  judgment  before 
God.    Whatever  or  whoever  else  may  constrain  him,  he  is  to  be  exempt  from  Executive 
menace  or  disfhvor  on  the  one  hand,  and  Executive  Inducement  on  the  other.  Long 
standing  on  the  orders  of  the  Hou«e  of  Commons  has  been  a  declaration  that  a  member 
shnl!  suffer  expulsion  who  even  reports  the  wishes  of  the  Kxecntivc  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  influence  the  votes  of  members.   The  British  constitution  is  not  more  jealous 
than  ours  in  this  regard.  To  give  advice^  and  honest,  IndependeDt  advloe  as  to  an  ap- 
pointment pvopoeediaaamnehtberli^tanddnlyof  asenatoraaltiitherii^t  «r  dn^ 
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of  die  President  to  pirapoM  the  name.  Be  bk  adTioe  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is  no  mora 

an  act  of  disrospect  or  treason  to  the  norainntiiip  jniwer  than  the  venliot  of  a  juror  or 
the  decUiun  of  a  judge.  The  idea  that  the  Senate  ia  timply  to  find  out  what  ia  wanted 
and  then  do  It  we  cannot  believe  aafb  or  admiMiUe^  end  thns  ftur  no  party  hae  dared  or 
doacondod  to  set  up  suoh  a  test  of  party  fidelity  or  allegiance.  In  thia  inatance,  atiob 
prominence  has  Ikhti  ;.'ivpn  to  the  sul>je<'t,  am!  such  <ilstrust  has  been  exprosscd  of  the 
correctness  of  our  position^  that  we  think  it  right  uud  dutiful  to  submit  the  matter  to 
the  power  to  whteh  alone  w«  ara  boond  and  ever  ready  to  bow.  Tha  Le^alatnre  b  hi 
leaaion;  it  isBepabliean  inni^ority,  nnd  New  York  abounds  in  sons  qnlto  as  aUaaa 
Va  to  bear  hrr  mo^^niro  and  coniini'*<ion  in  the  Sciiritc  of  the  riHtfd  Stiitcs. 

With  a  profound  »ense  of  the  obligation  we  owe,  with  devotion  to  the  Republican 
party  and  Ita  ereed  of  '  liberty  and  right,'  widi  reraiant  attaohment  to  the  great  State 
whose  intereati  and  honor  are  dear  to  na,  we  hold  It  respectful  and  beooming  to  make 
room  for  whosoever  may  correct  all  crwrs  wo  hnve  made,  and  interpret  arijrht  all  dutiea 
we  have  misconceived.  VVe  therefore  enclo«e  oar  resignations,  but  bold  fast  the  privi- 
laga  a*  eitijens  and  RepnUleans  to  atand  fbr  the  oomtttntkoal  ri^ti  of  ill  men  and  all 
iaprmantatlTe>,  whether  of  the  States,  tiie  nation,  or  the  people. 

We  hate  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 

Toor  obediMit  airvanla, 

BiiBOOB  CttmcuaiQ. 

To  his  fiseellenoy  Qovenor  ComslL  Thomm  C  Platt. 

The  New  York  Senators,  however,  instead  of  retiiing  from  the  cooflicfei 
became  om^dates  for  reelection,  and  so  opened  a  new  and  protmctcd  strug- 
gle, the  scene  of  ju  tion  now  Iwing  transferred  from  Washington  to  Albany. 
At  length,  the  contest  was  closed  in  the  New  York  Legislature  by  the  re- 
jection of  both  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Platt,  and  the  election  of  Hon. 
Warner  Miller,  on  July  18th,  to  succeed  Mr.  Platt,  and  Hon.  Elbiidge  G. 
Lapham,  on  July  32d,  as  the.ffioceMor  of  Mr.  Conkling. 

He  has  a  gieatdrele  of  friende,  both  in  and  ontof  the  Senate,  who  frcnn 
time  to  time  hnvetoaidiadchanicteristic  and  interesting  aneodoteaconceming 
hia  peenliaiities  in  public  life.  Among  others  it  is  said  that  he  seldom  made 
a  correction  of  his  utterances  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  e.xtemjwmneous  speaker  in  the  United  States,  and  even  his  remarks  in 
running  debate  are  splendid  indices  of  great  ability.  During  tlie  extra 
sciision  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  he  delivered  a  speech  upon  the  Army 
Appropriation  bill  without  note,  papers,  book,  or  referanee  of  any  kind. 
When  tiie  '^oe-fteaident  annoonoed  "the  Senator  from  New  Yoric,**  up 
foae  the  stately  form  of  Boaooe  Conkling.  Seldom  before  or  nnce  has  a 
Senator  had  such  an  audience.  He  spoke  for  four  hours.  Before  the  ad- 
joonment  of  the  Senate,  150,000  copies  of  his  speech  had  been  aubacribed 
lor. 

What  will  be  the  final  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  distinguished  New 
York  Senator  of  his  fall  from  the  height  of  unrivaled  power  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  politics  of  hia  State,  it  ia  not  for  us  to  predict.  His  genius  and 
laie  attainments  ought  to  be  available  and  useful  hi  the  arena  of  National 
politics,  where  he  has  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part 
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HON.  DAVID  DAVIS. 

rKITED  STATES  BSNATOB  PltOJI  UXIITOIS. 


AVID  DAVIS  is  descended  from  "Welsh  ancestors,  who  had  resided 
in  this  countrj'  more  than  a  century  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  March 
0,  1815. 


The  home  of  his  cluldhood  was  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  where  he 
began  his  early  education,  till  he  went  to  an  academy  in  Delaware,  to  pre- 
pare for  a  rcguhir  classical  course.  Leaving  tliis  academic  school,  he  entered 
Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  Ohio  was  then  a  comparative 
wilderness,  and  for  a  boy  student  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  without  a 
relative  to  welcome  him,  the  prospect  was  cold  and  cheerless.  There  was 
something  heroic  in  the  native  energy  of  character,  and  the  firmness  of 
purpose  which  revealed  the  man  of  after  life  in  these  early  days.  In  1832, 
when  seventeen  years  old,  he  graduated,  and  soon  afterwards  he  chose  the 
law  for  his  profession. 

The  advantages  for  its  study  were  few  in  tlie  West  at  that  time,  and  he 
started  on  his  long  and  diliicult  journey  East,  reaching  at  length  the  old 
town  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  to  prosecute  his  studies  there  in  the  office  of  the 
distinguished  Judge  H.  W.  Bishop.    After  two  years  spent  in  that  ofiice, 
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he  went  to  tho  oelebniied  Law  School  at  New  Aiven,  Oodb.,  then  mider  the 
direction  of  Judges  Dei^pett  and  Hitchcod^  boUk  of  whom  were  known  as 
eminent  jurists. 

Thore  Mr,  Davis  enjoyed  the  excellent  Ic^jal  discipline  which  had  the 
efTect  of  moulding  his  charueter  into  that  of  a  lawyer  of  clear  and  accurate 
kuowledge  of  legal  principles  and  precedent  which  has  since  given  hiiu 
merited  dii^tinction.  Upon  his  admission  to  practice,  he  turned  his  face 
again  towards  the  great  Weet»  settling  in  Pekin,  TazewiU  Oonnty,  niinok. 
This  was  in  Ifae  fell  of  1885.  FeUn  wae  selected  because  of  its  geographi- 
es! position  upon  the  Illinois  river,  giving  promise  of  rapid  growth.  The 
prevalence  of  fever  and  ague  there  compelled  him  to  leave  the  place  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  and  he  removed  to  the  town  which  is  now  the  pleasant  city 
of  Bloomington,  his  present  home.  Here  he  began  in  earnest  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  future  success  by  hard  work,  which  he  ever  reganlcd  as  a 
better  reliance  than  genius.  Shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Bloomington,  he 
married  Miss  Sarah  Walker,  of  Pittsficld,  Mas8.,whodied  in  November  1870. 

Mrs.  Davis  was  a  fit  companion  for  him,  ttid  left  many  pleasant  mem- 
ories  of  charity,  and  of  other  Christian  virtoes.  The  proceeds  of  her  con- 
riderable  fortune  were  dedicated  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  and 
she  contributed  very  much  to  the  success  of  her  husband's  career. 

.7nd<_r<'  Dav^^  was  an  ardent  Whig  of  tlie  ITcnn^'  Clay  school,  but  had 
no  tu'^ti-  fnr  p(iliti(  al  life.  Without  solicitation,  ho  was  noininatcfl  for  the 
legislature'  of  Illinois,  and  elected  in  1844,  and  afterwards  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1847.  In  both  positions,  especially  in  the  latter,  he 
took  a  leading  part.  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  Oonsdtution  in  1848,  a 
new  Judiciary  had  to  be  elected  in  tiie  entire  State.  The  drcuit  in  which 
he  lived  was  largely  Demoerstio,  but  Mr.  Davis  was  not  a  psrtiaan,  and  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  Bar  and  of  the  people  of  his  circuit  he  was 
chosen  Judge. 

Abraham  Lincoln  wa.s  then  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  practice,  and 
visited  Judge  Davis'  circuit,  forming  with  him  a  life-long  friendship.  The 
Judge  saw  from  the  beginning  evidences  of  inborn  greatness  in  his  after- 
wards famous  friend.  Judge  Davis*  circuit  extended  over  fourteen  counties, 
the  largest  end  the  rikdiest  of  the  State. 

It  was  before  the  day  of  railroads^  yet  neither  rough  traveling  nor  bad 
weather  prevented  him  from  always  bdng  in  his  place,  ready  to  pri  >< h  *  (!  with 
the  public  business.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Illinois,  he  invested  his 
earnings  in  prairie  lands,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fortune  which  he 
now  dispen.'»es  in  unostentatious  chjuitie.^. 

In  1858,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  candidate  against  Judge  Douglas 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  Judge  Davis  labored  hard  to  secure  that  honor 
forUm.  Recognised  as  IJncoln*s  confidential  friend,  he  was  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  Kationsl  Convention  at  Chicago,  in  1880,  where 
his  management  aa  a  leader  was  eminently  successful.  In  fact,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  due  especially  to  the 
efforts  and  to  the  skill  of  Judge  Davis. 
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In  1860-61,  he  counseled  a  moderate  and  conacrvttive  policy,  in  the 
hope  that  civil  war  mi«^ht  be  averted.  He  formed  one  of  the  Presidential 
party  to  Washington,  but  after  the  iiiaiiiruriition  his  duties  on  the  bench 
were  resumed,  wliich  he  continued  to  jH  i  fonn  until  he  was  ap|>ointed  with 
General  Holt,  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  St.  Louis,  to  investigate  the  udiiuuistra- 
tion  of  the  Deportment  of  8t  Louia,  then  under  the  «MnmM<i  of  Cteneral 
Fremont. 

In  the  summer  of         a  faeancy  occmrred  on  the  Bench  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Judge  Davis  was  appointed  by 

President  Lincoln  in  the  fall  of  1863,  as  Associate  Justice  of  that  hi<,di 
tril)unal.  At  that  time,  Jud;.^'  Taney  was  Chief  Justice,  and  between  the 
two  there  grew  up  a  close  friendship,  which  continued  till  the  luttcr's 
death. 

Judge  Davit  served  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  until  February, 
1877,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  to  accept  the  office  of  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Illinois.  There  was  little  opposition  to  hb  election.  The 
Bar  and  the  people  were  both  satasfied  witili  the  pRHnpt,  impartial,  and 

honest  discharge  of  his  public  duty. 

His  labors  in  the  Fi  (1rr;il  and  State  Courts  extended  tlirougrh  a  poriod 
of  twenty-nine  year.>i,  durin^^  whicli  time  hf  adjudicated  questions  of  the 
highest  importanee  afifecting  life,  liberty,  and  j)roperty.  His  opinion  in  the 
celebrated  ^lilligan  ca-se  is  regarded  by  the  profession  as  one  of  the  ablest 
ezpoeitione  of  the  rights  of  civU  liberty  ever  announced  by  a  court.  It 
was  criticised  unfavoraUy  by  some  in  tiie  heat  of  party  feeling,  but  by 
the  biwyer  and  the  jurist  it  win  ever  bsregaidod  as  a  sound  Oonstitutional 
recognition  of  the  persgnal  and  individual  rights  of  the  citizen.  During 
the  first  four  years  of  General  Grant's  administration,  much  dissatisfaction 
arose  in  the  Repidjlican  party,  and  as  an  outgrowth  of  that  sentiment  the 
Liberal  moveuK-nt  was  organized  and  took  form  in  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion of  1872.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  a  large 
following  in  the  Liberal  cause,  turned  to  Judge  Davis  as  a  proper  candidate 
for  the  Presidency^  he  having  been  previously  nominated  by  the  Labor 
Reform  party  in  January,  1879.  His  friends  presented  his  name  at  Cin- 
cinnati, but,  owing  to  certain  combinations^  Mr.  Qreeley  became  the  nominee 
in  that  remarkable  campaign. 

In  the  Senatorial  contest  of  ISTfi,  a  number  of  Tnflependent  mombors 
of  tlie  Legislature  of  Illinois  held  the  balance  of  jmwer  hi'tween  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans.  After  a  protracted  contest,  these  Independents 
united  with  the  Democrats,  and  elected  Judge  Davis  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  without  any  intervention,  pledge,  or  committal  on  his  part. 
His  term  of  service  commenced  on  the  4th  of  Msrch,  1877,  with  President 
Hayes*  administration.  He  has  maintained  a  strict  independoice,  voting  for 
or  against  measures  without  reference  to  party  distinctions.  On  account  of 
Ins  ability  as  a  judge,  he  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, in  which,  for  more  than  four  years,  he  has  been  a  great  worlcer  in 
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fhe  aftfiiMsaMnt  of  the  piiUic  intaiwta.  Ws  ■peech  <m  fhe  Genevft  Award 
bin,  wMeh  ivas  reported  by  fhe  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  waa 

r^^rded  as  an  able  expoflttion  of  the  law  ia  favor  of  the  underwriters. 

JudjjTP  Davis  is  not  a  apeech-malcer,  but  he  jwrforms  a  great  deal  of 
labor  in  the  committee-room,  and  in  the  business  of  the  Senate.  His  incli- 
nation U  to  dual  with  practical  questions  of  legislation,  and  to  leave  the 
diacussiun  of  party  politio}  to  others.  Upon  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Senate  under  Fkealdent  Qarfldd,  be  waa  tendered  the  CbaSimanahip  of  the 
jndldnry  CMumittee,  wbich  waa  declined,  giving  Ua  reaaona  in  a  apeech 
worthy  ct  the  beat  daya  of  the  BepubBc 

After  the  death  of  General  Garfield,  Judge  Davis  was  elected  President 
of  the  Senate,  without  having  in  any  way  sought  that  liigh  honor.  In 
accepting  it,  ho  informed  the  Senate  that  if  the  least  party  nbliirution  had 
been  made  a  condition,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  woidd  have  declined  the 
compliment.  Independent  in  thought  and  in  action,  Judge  Davis  has  never 
favored  the  arts  of  the  politician,  nor  sought  to  gain  an  object  by  devioua 
ooonea.  Upright  and  atraightforward,  he  haa  ahraya  moved  openly  on  a 
girea  line  of  conducti  and  boldly  proclaimed  hia  convictiona  on  poblio 
queationa.  Hence  the  uniTersal  confidence  in  his  integrity  of  character. 
Although  past  sixty  years  of  age,  his  mind  and  his  body  are  unimpaired  in 
vigor  and  in  elasticity.  Accustomed  to  labor,  he  rather  courts  it  as  an  agree- 
able habit,  and  shrinks  from  no  ordinary  task.  lie  resides  on  one  of  the 
best  cultivated  farms  in  a  State  noted  for  its  nirricultural  (lualitles,  near  the 
city  of  Bloomington,  in  a  mansion  adorned  w  ith  taste,  and  famous  for  ita 
generooa  hoapitaUty.  In  every  way  his  life  haa  been  a  great  anocen,  both 
aa  apdUic  character  and  aa  a  private  dtixen.  Fame  and  fortune  have 
BbenUy  contributed  to  hia  happoneta,  and  the  people  honor  hia  viitoea. 

"  How  Uflft  !■  be  wbo  crowns,  In  ikadcs  Bfcsttn^ 
AymthonabsrwilkaB  sga  or  cast.*' 
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HON.  HENRY  G.  DAVIS. 

UNITED  dTATKB  SENATOR  FBOM  WEST  VIROIKIA. 

ENRY  G.  DAVIS  is  a  wlf-miule  man.  His  early  home  was  in  IIow- 
anl  county,  Maryland,  where  he  was  born  Nov.  16,  1823.  The  only 
educational  advanta^i^es  with  which  he  was  favored  were  those  of  the 
country  district  school,  which  he  well  im])roved,  living  and  workinj;^  u]>on  a 
farm  more  or  less  until  1843,  when  he  left  his  agricultural  ])ursuits  and  en- 
gaged in  the  em])loy  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  till  1858, 
when  he  commenced  banking  and  coal-mining  at  Piedmont  in  his  native 
State.  In  both  enterjmscs  he  was  successful,  and  at  its  organization  became 
President  of  the  Piedmont  National  Bank,  an  office  which  he  has  held  to  the 
present  time.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Davis  has  enlarged  his  business,  including 
the  lumber  interest,  and  is  a  leading  and  influential  ca]ntalist. 

In  1865  Mr.  Davis  was  cho.sen  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
West  Virginia,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Conventions 
which  met  in  1868,  and  in  1872.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of 
West  Virginia  in  1868  and  1870,  and  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1871, 
and  reelected  in  1877. 

Senator  Davi.s,  though  now  what  may  be  called  an  "old  meml)er"  of 
the  Senate,  has  made,  we  believe,  but  one  speech,  that  being  on  agriculture, 
and  it  was  printed  exactly  as  writtea  by  him. 
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HON.  HENRY  L.  DAWES. 

innTED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  If  AB»ACnD8BTn. 

EXRY  L.  DAWES  commenced  his  legislative  career  in  his  native  State 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  a  period  in  which  great  statesmen  and 
great  events  have  made  history  that  will  ever  command  the  study 
of  thoughtful  men.  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Charles 
Sumner,  and  Henry  Wilson,  with  other  masterly  leaders  in  American  politics, 
have  left  the  mouhling  power  of  their  peerless  greatness  upon  the  nation 
since  Mr.  Dawes  began  his  public  service. 

He  was  bom  Oct.  30,  1810,  at  Cummington,  Mass.,  a  town  forever 
affitociAted  with  one  of  America's  noblest  i)<)ets,  being  the  birth-place 
and  frequent  summer  resort  of  William  CuUcn  Bryant.  After  the  usual 
instruction  in  the  common  schools  he  prepared  for  and  entered  Yale  College, 
■where  he  graduated  with  honor.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching,  but  not  long 
after  took  an  editorial  position  in  the  office  of  the  Greenjield  Gazette,  the 
Tery  excellent  Republican  family  newspajier  of  Franklin  county,  Mass. 
Later  he  was  editor  of  the  Adams  Transcript  in  the  same  St«te.  Turning 
his  attention  to  law,  he  became  a  successful  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bar,  practicing  his  profession  at  Pittsfield,  his  present  place  of  residence. 
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Ilis  growing  popularity  in  his  profession,  and  among  the  people  gener- 
ally, called  him  into  fh«  field  of  political  power  and  uaeAilnen. 

In  the  yean  1848  and  1840,  he  was  elected  to  ^e  Hoobo  of  Represent 
tatives  of  the  Btate,  and  was  recognized  as  a  leading  member— able,  actiTO, 

and  honorable. 

The  next  rear  he  took  his  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1852  was 
again  a  membe  r  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives.  In  18o3  he  w  as  sent 
a  deletrafe  to  tlie  ^Ia.>isuc]uisett8  State  Constitutional  Convention,  and  had 
marked  iutluence  in  its  deliberations.  From  1853  to  1857  he  was  District 
Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  libssachusetta.  He  was  elected  as  a 
Republican  to  the  Thirty-fifth,  Thirty-eizth,  Thirty-eerenth,  Thirty-eighth, 
Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  Forty-firrt,  Forty-second,  and  Forty-third  Con- 
gresses, declinin<j^  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Forty-fourth.  When  Senator 
Sumner  died,  the  Hon.  William  B.  WiUihbum  of  Qreenfield  filled  o\it  his 
unexpired  term  in  tlic  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Dawes  was  chosen  to  that 
chair  at  the  re<;ular  election  in  1874,  taking  liis  seat  March  4,  1875.  He  was 
•  reelected  in  1881.  The  senator's  opinion,  on  civil  service  reform,  expressed 
freely  in  remarks  and  communications  io  the  press,  have  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  But  we  CMmot  state  more  clearly  his  views  on  this  subject 
than  by  making  a  few  ertracts  from  an  extoided  letter  which  iqipeared  in 
the  Springfield  ApuNloaii  in  Augost,  1881.  We  give  only  the  opening 
and  closing  parsgraphs : 

I  will  consider  briefly  both  existing  and  propoMd  legUatbm  npen  the  sotyect  The 

Beviscd  Statutes,  Sec.  1763,  provide  u  follows: 

'The  President  is  Ruthnrized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  for  the  admission  of  per- 
sons into  the  civU  service  of  the  United  States  as  may  best  promote  the  efficiency  tlieroo^ 
and  aicertahi  the  flfeDew  of  moh  candidate^  In  respaet  to  sfs,  hMMi,  diaraeter,  kaowl- 
edgo,  and  aUUty,  Jbr  the  branch  of  service  into  which  ho  seeks  to  enter;  un  I,  for  this 
porpoee,  he  may  employ  suitable  persons  to  conduct  such  inquiries,  and  may  prescribe 
the^  duties  and  establish  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  persons  who  may  receive  appoint- 
ments in  the  dvll  eerrioe.' 

This  law  haa  been  on  tiie  etatato  book  more  tiian  ten  yean.  No  one^  on  readhig  It, 

can  fUl  to  notice  how  clear,  proci^o,  and  comprehensive  is  its  Innfnmtro.  I  do  nut  ktu)W 
of  anything  which  the  most  cnthusiiistic  reformer  has  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  that 
this  statute  does  not  fully  authorize.  During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  when  one  of 
the  most  aUe  and  etneere  of  the  advoealee  of  reflmn  In  tfie  oItU  aenrice  waa  urging  new 
legislation,  this  question  wris  put  to  him,  'If  the  executive  brnnch  nf  the  government 
would  take  its  own  administration  of  public  ofTuirs  intuits  own  hands,  and  admiui-ter 
them  with  the  courage  of  such  convictions  as  yoa  have,  is  there  any  need  of  legislation  at 
an? '  Hie  answer  waa,  'T  eeanotboneatly  say  lhafe  I  think  there  Is.* 

If  Mr.  Wheeler  is  right,  nothing  is  wanting  but  belief  and  courage  on  tlic  pnrt  of 
those  whom  the  people  have  set  to  administer  the  government.  If  any  one  thinks  it  na 
easy  matter  eitlier  to  create  these  by  statute  or  to  get  along  without  them,  he  is  at  liL>erty 
toridlenle,  to  aneer,  or  to  ▼illiy  to  his  heart**  content  thoee  who  have  eoooontered  the 
difficulty  without  reply  from  me. 

A  statute  has  for  ten  years  intthorized  those  who  fill  offices  to  do  each  and  everything 
which  could  moke  the  civil  service  perfect,  yet  that  ser\-ice  has  been  going  on  from  bad  to 
worsoi  tOl  nobody  bat  an  aManIn  conld  arooie  the  people  to  oonsider  arane^y* 
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In  condnsion,  Mr.  Editor,  permit  me  to  sum  up  these  letters,  comprising  all  that  I 
fcaivtttoMijattlilstlmeeatlMMilifeetofelTflsenrtoo  refiMrm.  In  the  fliat  I  propoeed  to 

absolutely  elimlnntoconeres'iional  interference  in  appointments  to  ofUce,  the  worst  pliaso 
of  the  spoils  system,  now  involving  the  civil  service  of  the  country — first,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  eonatitaencies  to  give  over  demands  for  anoh  interference  by  their  congressmen; 
aecoiid,byttei«ltaa>lof  fltecQagresamentheiiMeivee  todoaudi  wbA;  and,  third,  by  reftn 
sal  of  the  President  to  recognize  it.  Either  would  be  sufficient;  all  combined  would  be 
irresistible.  Congressional  iutcrference  oat  of  the  way,  I  proposed  next  to  relieve  the 
President  of  the  laige  share  of  official  patronage  by  devolving  it  upon  tha  heads  of 
departments  and  ehieft  of  boreans  nnder  them,  bringfaig  reapooaibiUty  and  authority 
toji^vther  in  the  same  person,  and  n«suminp:  greater  ffTlciencv  and  economy  when  appoint- 
ments should  be  intrusted  to  tho^e  in  charge  of  the  work  to  be  perfonned.  To  these  sug- 
gestions there  has  been  but  ooe  answex^that  neither  constltnencies  nor  congressmen 
nor  eseentive  would,  of  their  owaftee  will,  lee^t  the  lemedy,  and  whatever  of  relbrai 
w!is  to  be  cfTected  must  Ije  wrenched  by  positive  law  out  of  the  chitch  of  spoil-mongers. 
Even  Massachusetts  was  unwilling  to  join  her  own  congrcstimen  in  abandoning  the  huut 
for  place.  A  deaf  eer  haa  been  turned  in  this  diienssion  to  every  suggestion  resting  on  a 
better  paUie  aenthnent,  and  the  demand  haa  been  for  reformation  regulated  by  law,  as  If 
•nj  law  wore  possiMe  in  the  face  of  pTiMic  sontimcnt.  I  huve  dierefore  in  thii^  letter 
diacassed  the  law  of  civil  service  reform,  both  existing  and  proposed  legislation.  And  it 
haa  been  demooatratad  dmt  there  has  been  on  the  statute  book  for  more  than  ten  years 
eathorlty  of  law  ample  and  eomprehenaive  enoufi^  to  work  out  every  poaalUe  lefonn  In 
the  fervioe  ever  ^uorjfe^ted— if  only  t!io<e  who  tnnke  law;;  and  chooive  those  who  execute 
them,  willed  it.  And  for  want  of  that  will  the  law  has  been  a  dead  letter.  I  have  then 
turned  to  the  proposed  legislation  in  the  PendletMi  bill,  and  found  the  same  difficulty 
there.  Its  compulsory  features,  in  the  handa  of  en  executive  whoae  heart  went  with  tiie 
execution  of  the  law  ami  wlio-^c  bat-k  n^«ttvl  against  an  ngpressive  public  sentiment, 
would  accomplish  only  what  can  already  be  accomplished  under  existing  law  If  the  peo- 
ple demanded  end  ^  executive  willed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enforcement  of  the 
Pendleton  bill  ae  It  etanda,  by  the  partiaan  or  tiie  hMlUrevent,  would  fgtKnlbb  many  fold 
the  rvi!<  nnilcr  which  the  service  now  lalwrs.  The  logic  of  this  discussion  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  The  demand  of  the  hour  is  not  more  legislation,  but  an  omnipotent 
pnUie  aentiment  which  akme  can  force  reform.  This  given,  all  things  else  shall  be 
added  thereunto.  H.  L»  Dawsi. 

PittdleM,  Maaa^  Auf.  ll»  ISSL 

III  a  public  address  at  Pittefldd  Senator  Daw«t  paid  aa  eloquent  tiibnto 
to  Oen.  Garfield,  with  whom  he  had  been  awnciatifitt  in  the  lower  House  of 

Congress,  and  intimately  knew. 

The  lon<rth  of  time  which  Mr.  Dawes  haa  been  continued  in  public  set- 
tee is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  rare  qualifications  as  a  le<Tislat()r  and  his 
abiUty  to  cope  with  the  powerful  rivals  antl  antagonists  who  arc  alway.s  to 
be  found  in  the  avena  of  atate  and  national  politics.  He  has  been  a  promi- 
nent iigon  in  the  debaftea  on  nearly  every  important  qneedoin  that  has  occu- 
pied the  attentikm  of  Congress  and  the  nation  slnoe  he  became  a  member  of 
that  body,  and  his  spcechee  have  been  so  widely  circulated  that  to-day,  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  his  name  islsniiliar  to  all,  wherever  OUT  COograssional 
proceedings  are  read. 
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PUBUO  MEN  OF  TO-DAT, 


HON.  A.  J.  EDGERTON. 


r?nTKD  STATES  SKMATOH  PBOM  MINNKSOTA. 

CS[  LONZO  JAY  EDGERTON  is  desceudoU  from  old  Puritanic  and 
Revolttdonaiy  atoek.   Botb  of  his  grindfaftherB  were  •oldiers  in  the 
^    War  forlndepeiMleiiGe,  from  their  native  State,  Coanecticut.   He  was 
bom  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  on  tiie  7th  day  of  June,  1887.   His  father,  Lorenzo 

BdgtTton,  w.is  a  farmer;  the  subject  of  this  sketoli  laid  the  foundatiottof  • 
gound  body  and  mind  by  systematic  farm  labors  in  liis  early  years.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Lowville,  in  his  native  State ;  entered  tlio  so])liomorc  class 
of  the  Wesleyau  University,  at  MiddU  town,  Connectinit,  in  1H17,  and  L'^rad- 
uated  there  in  1850.  He  was  married,  October  fctlh  of  the  Kime  year,  to 
Hiss  Surah  Curtis,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.  He  taught  sdioot  seveml  years, 
to  inoeare  the  means  to  finish  his  legal  studies.  He  was  a  suoosssftil  teacher 
and  a  diUgent  student 

In  the  summer  of  1855,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  pleasant  asaoeistions  of 
youth,  and  with  his  little  family  went  to  i^finnesota,  which  was  then  an 
almost  unbroken  wildeniess,  inhabited  chiefly  by  flic  Sioux  Indians,  and 
v  illi  beasts  of  the  prsiine  and  wfwxllands.  Loc-atinu"  in  3Iiuiton'illc,  Dodgcj 
County,  three  miles  from  his  present  n-sidi-nce,  lie  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  law.    He  preempted  some  laud,  and  for  a  few  years  added  farming  to 
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his  vocation,  punning  his  law  practice  however,  excepting  when  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country  in  a  mUitaiy  or  dvii  capad^.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  £d- 
gerton  ranks  high. 

In  1803,  he  left  a  lucrative  practice,  sliouldered  his  musket,  and  culisted 
as  a  privatf  in  a  new  company  then  forming  in  response  to  a  call  for  troo^is 
from  the  State.  The  enlistment  was  rapidly  completed,  and  Hr.  Edgerton 
was  unanimously  elected  captain.  The  company  was  designated  as  Com- 
pany *<  of  the  10th  MuuMsota  Infantry.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  learned, 
from  snibofdinate  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  with  him  several  years,  that 
he  was  not  only  cool  and  courageous  in  the  hour  of  danger,  but  very  ])opu- 
Inr  amonp:  the  soldiers  under  him ;  they  always  reposed  the  utmot^t  conti- 
(Icncc  in  his  coura^xe  and  ability.  He  always  treated  them  with  marked 
kinduesy.  He  also  served  in  the  Indian  war  in  18G2.  In  February,  1804, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  6uth  Colored  Infantry,  stationed  at 
Baton  Bouge,  La.,  where  he  was  also  Provost  Marshal,  and  breveted  a  Brig- 
adier-General in  1866.  For  two  years  he  commanded  the  Northern  District 
of  Louisiana.   He  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  March,  1867. 

8oon  after  settling  in  Dodge  county,  Mr,  Edgerton  was  elected  Prosecut- 
va^  Attorney,  serving  one  term.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in 
18oS  and  in  187G,  serving  two  years  at  each  tiine.  In  January,  1878,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  President  of  that  body.  In  1871,  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Austin  to  the  newly  created  office  of  Railroad  Commissioner, 
•  position  which  he  held  for  four  years,  during  which  period  he  endeavored 
to  guard  with  great  fiuthfulness  the  interests  of  the  people,  without  doing 
injustice  to  the  railroad  companies.  He  has  been  a  leading  member  xA  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Universi^  of  Minnesota  since  the  establishment  of 
that  model  institution  of  learnini^  liy  the  State.  He  was  a  Presidential 
Elector  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1870.  While  engaged  in  court,  on 
Monday,  March  14,  1881,  a  telegram  summoned  him  to  St.  Paul.  A  contest 
was  going  on  for  the  vacant  United  States  Benatorship,  which  was  very 
spirited,  and  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Edgerton  by  Governor  Pillabury, 
which  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  people  of  the  State,  as  the  best  ap- 
pc^tment  that  could  be  made  in  place  of  Senator  Windom,  who  had  re- 
oentty  been  appointed  and  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Mr.  Edgerton  immediately  repaired  to  Washington,  and  took 
hLs  seat  in  the  Senate,  March  17,  1881.  On  his  return  home  from  Washing- 
ton, the  citizens  of  Dod^i^c  County,  without  regard  to  political  party,  ten- 
dered Mr.  Edgerton  a  grand  reception  at  Cooly's  Hall.  The  hall  was  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  all  vying  to  do  honor  to  their  distinguished  fellow- 

In  polities  Mr.  Edgerton  was  a  democrat  until  the  civil  war  imperiled  the 

Union,  but  has  acted  with  the  Republicans  ever  since.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  held  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1860. 

Socially,  Mr.  Edgerton  is  a  genial,  whole-souled  man.  He  is  on  easy, 
fluent  speaker,  a  gentleman  of  cultivated  tastes  and  high  character,  and 
will  undoubtedly  honor  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him. 
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PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.  GEORGE  F.  EDMUNDS. 

imrTED  STATES  SENATOR  FBOX  TSaMONT. 

EORGE  P.  EDMUNDS  traces  liis  ancestrj%  on  the  paternal  side,  to 
the  old  New  England  puritanic  stock,  and  on  the  maternal  side  to  that  of 
the  Quakers.  He  was  bom  in  Richmond,  Vermont,  February  1,  1828. 
Naturally  fond  of  books,  he  acquired  a  good  Englisli  education  at  the  ])ub- 
lic  schools  and  under  a  private  tutor,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  "When 'he  had  just  reached  his  majority  he  was  admitted 
to  })ractice  at  Burlington.  He  then  opened  an  office  in  his  native  town 
with  A.  B.  Maynard,  Esq.,  afterwards  a  brother-in-law.  Two  years  later 
he  returned  to  Burlington  and  entered  upon  a  very  successful  career,  taking 
his  place  among  the  leading  lawyers  of  Vermont.  Marrying  a  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Wyllis  Ljnnan,  he  gave  himself  to  his  office  and  a  pleasant  home, 
seeking  no  part  in  political  conflicts. 

But  in  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  of  wliich  he  was  a 
member  five  successive  years,  three  of  which  he  was  Speaker.  In  1861  ho 
was  chosen  to  the  State  Senate,  and  became  its  presiding  officer  pro  tempore. 
Upon  the  death  of  U.  S.  Senator  Foote,  which  occurred  April  5,  1866,  the 
Legislature  elected  him  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term;  and  he 
was  reelected  three  times  successively  to  the  same  office,  wliich  he  still 
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holds.  He  was  a  member  of  fhe  Etectonl  Commiaiioii  In  1877.  Being 
duiimen  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  after  Mr.  TrambuU,  through  hia 
hands  have  paned  lereral  ol  the  most  vital  measures  ever  before  the  Na^ 
tional  Legislature.  His  influence  was  marked  in  the  debate  on  the  Electoral 
Commission  Bill  and  Pacific  Ilailroad  Funding  Act.  Mr.  Edmunds  has 
been  foremost  in  all  reconstruction  work  and  debate,  and  was  especially 
conspicuous  in  the  contest  with  Andrew  Johnson.  On  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  he  is  able,  but  not  brilliant;  keen,  and  often  sarcastic,  yet  never 
personally  offensive  or  unjust,  do  quickly  deteeta  any  hmgnlaii^  in  the 
prooeedings,  and  is  prompt  and  decided  in  his  opposition  to  it. 

He  Is  thoughtful  and  deliberate  In  his  dealing  ivitfa  sobjects  of  debste. 
He  never  uses  notes,  and  when  once  a  speech  is  delivered,  he  does  not 
bother  his  head  about  it.  During  all  the  years  he  has  been  in  the  Senate 
he  has  not  revised  a  single  speech.  He  turns  everything  in  his  mind  before- 
hand, and  never  rises  to  address  the  Senate  without  having  weighed  in  the 
scales  of  his  judgment  what  he  intends  to  say. 

In  1880  Air.  Edmunds  was  one  of  the  Republican  candidates  for  the 
Fkeildential  noodnation.  To  present  a  summary  of  his  views  upon  national 
questions  now  before  the  people,  we  mske  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed 
1^  him  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  1881,  held  at 
"Worcester,  Miosschusottis  In  reply  to  an  invitation  to  address  that  body,  in 
which  ha  said: 

The  histon,'  of  yoar  convention  shows  that  yonr  political  fUtii  has  come  down  in 
a  living  stream  from  the  times  of  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  And,  like  all  prcat 
truths,  it  can  be  applied  to  the  afi'airs  of  to-<lay  m  couveuiently  and  justly  aa  to  those 
of  •oentmysgo. 

The  contest  for  the  practical  rapremacy  of  onr  princlplw  It  one  that,  in  the  nature 

of  thing*,  mr<?Iy  end;*;  for,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  safety  of  equal  rights— equal  in 
benefit  and  equal  in  burden — always  menaced.  Some  of  the  immediate  measures  for 
tiMM  flnal  olgeolB  ef  good  goverament,  I  fliliik,  oagfat  to  be:  To  preeerro  and  improve 
the  laws  for  the  aeonrity  of  national  civil  rights;  to  make  as  effective  as  {>()->tMe  pro- 
visions for  the  purity  and  fairnc<s  of  congjejisional  elections;  to  establish  by  law  the 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  result  of  Presidential  elections,  so  as  to  give  the  conclusive 
oibet  the  eonstltntloB  demaodt  to  tho  aetioo  of  eaeb  Stato^  and  to  ptevent  the  exereiae 
by  the  Houses  of  Congress  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  appellate  or  revisory  power  over 
the  action  of  the  constituted  authority  of  the  State  in  such  case«;  to  so  improve  the 
civil  service  as  to  diminish  and,  if  possible,  remove  the  evils  of  place-hunting  and  the 
totwehaiige  of  fkvors  between  the  members  of  the  legisIaMve  end  eseentlvo  bnmehee  of 
the  government,  and  to  free  the  tenure  ef  a  grsat  number  of  officers  from  dependence 
upon  political  favor  or  political  opinion;  to  readjust  the  revenue  laws  upon  the  basis  of 
producing  the  greatest  revenue  with  the  least  and  nearest  equal  burden  to  the  people, 
and  of  developiiig  and  enoooraglng  tte  Indnstrtsl  pnnnits  of  evoiy  oalliiig  of  onr  citi- 
zens; to  bring  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  government  in  regard  to  the  currency 
to  the  point  of  a  fixed  and  uniform  metallic  standard  of  values,  making  coin  only  a 
legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts;  and  to  promote,  so  far  as  the  national  government 
en  lawlbll^ do  M,  tiie  ianesteaad  difl\wioa<rf  odnoatlon  among  all  theeltlseni. 

A  leading  Bepublican  daily  paper  styles  Senator  Edmunds,  **  That  stem 
political  Calvinirt— the  ablest  cohstructlve  legislator  in  public  life.** 
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PTJBUO  MEN  OF  I0-DA7, 


HON.  J.  G.  FAIR. 

T7N1TSD  STATES  •SMATOX  ntOM  NEVADA. 

A^reS  G.  FAIR  came,  with  his  parents,  to  this  country  in  1843,  firom 
Cloujrhcr.  Tyrone  County,  Irt'hind,  when  only  twelve  yciirs  of  ncrc, 
having  bL-en  born  at  Cloni^licr,  D<'f('nil)er  is:?!.  The  family  .settled 
in  Illinois.  Wlien  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  reached 
fhiB  side  of  the  Rocky  Hottntaine,  young  Fair,  then  eiglitcen  years  old, 
caught  the  fever,  and  joined  the  excited  crowda  of  men  of  all  ages  who 
crossed  the  phdns  to  the  new  BIdorado.  After  unremuneratiTe  efforts  at 
*' Long's  Bar,"  on  the  Feather  river,  he  engaged  in  quartz  mining  at 
"Angers,"  Calaveras  County,  and  there  ro  rapidly  mustered  the  business  that 
he  became  Sujvrintendcnt  of  similar  mines  in  other  ])arts  of  the  State. 

He  n  inained  in  California  till  18(50.  when  the  <^reat  silver  mininti:  ex- 
citement attracted  him,  with  thousands  more,  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tdns  to  the  the  new  "find,"  in  the  State  where  he  now  resides.  Mining, 
in  the  golden  State,  had  heen  erode;  Tory  Uttle  scientific  progress  having 
been  made  from  the  beginning.  Here  Mr.  Fdr  again  brongfat  into  use  liia 
remarlnble  natural  ability  for  engineering  and  mining,  and  so  jKOspered  that 
he  soon  rose  to  the  first  fiosition  in  the  worlcof  openin^c  the  metallic  treasures 
of  the  recrion  to  tlw;  financial  world.  He  is  said  to  liave  no  equal  aS  an 
architect  and  builder  of  quartz  mills  and  chlorinizing  furuacea. 
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The  famotu  "Cknnstock*'  gave  full  play  to  his  remarkable  powers  in 

the  development  of  this  grand  and  fascinating  source  of  private  and  na- 
tional wealth.  In  1865  he  assumed  the  superintondency  of  the  "Ophir" 
mine,  and  two  years  later  the  mauajfement  of  tin*  "Hale  &  Norcross."  In 
the  interim  Mr.  Fair  had  amassed  a  conii)ct<  n(  y,  and  assoriatcfl  himself 
with  Messrs.  John  W.  Mackay,  James  C.  Flood,  and  W.  S,  O'Brien,  consti- 
tuting what  is  now  known  the  wide  world  orer  as  the  Umom  Bonansa** 
firm.  At  that  particolar  period,  however,  the  firm  was  compaiatiTdy  mi- 
known,  and  no  one  conjectured  what  a  vast  amomtt  of  ezecntiTe  and  mining 
ability  was  vested  in  tiie  capacious  brains  of  that  quartotte  of  men,  who 
"were  all  possessors  of  some  wealth.  The  move  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  colossal  fortunes  was  the  acquisition,  or  rather  the  securing,  of  the 
control  of  the  "  rulifornia  and  Sides"'  mines,  the  "Central"  mines,  Nos.  1 
and  2,  the  "White  and  Murphy'  ground,  and  the  "  Kinney ground,  all 
of  which  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  considered  valueless  at  that  time,  and 
which,  to-day,  constitute  the  Yliginia  Consolidaled  and  Cftlifbmia  mines. 

In  acquiring  this  property  for  the  finn,  Mr.  Fidr  was  the  managing 
spirit;  his  associates  reposing  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  thorough 
judgment  and  remarkable  knowledge  of  everything  connected  vnth  mining 
matters.  What  his  manatrement  re>^tdted  in,  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world  knows.  Millions  n\)<m  nirlliuns  rolled  into  his  coffers,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  change  hi8  suave  and  genial  disposition.  He  made  no  osten- 
tatious display  of  his  wealth,  nor  does  he  now,  but  is  as  approachable  as 
the  moet  humble  man  in  the  community.  While  most  men  of  his  wealth 
would  have  retired  from  annoying  occufMitions,  the  Senator  visits  the  lowest 
levels  of  tSie  mines  which  his  firm  controls,  the  same  as  before  he  was  a  60- 
ndllionaire.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  he  contracted  sickness  from  too  much 
exposure  in  attcndinji:  to  his  business,  and  his  physician  advised  him  to  take 
a  sea  voyage.  lie  followed  the  advice;  but,  never  doinj;  anjihing  half 
way,  he  made  a  voyage  around  the  world,  returning  to  Nevada  just  about 
the  time  when  the  political  caldron  of  1880  began  simmering. 

The  Democradc  party  appreciating  the  great  services  Mr.  FIsir  had 
tendered  the  State  of  Nevada,  waited  upon  him,  in  the  persons  of  the 
party's  most  prominent  leaders,  Immediately  on  his  return  home,  and  begged 
him  to  represent  the  Silver  State  "  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  expiration  of  Senator  Sharon's  term.  After  deei>ly  considering  the 
matter,  Mr.  Fair  consented  to  he  their  8tandar(l-l)earcr.  No  srKmcr  was  this 
announcement  made  than  that  party  was  fired  with  an  entliu^ia'-in  dillicult 
to  describe.  He  had  never  appeared  in  the  roU  of  a  leader  of  his  jMirty, 
bat  the  latter  knew  that  a  man  of  such  sterling  qtialities  as  he  possesses 
would  crown  their  efforts  with  success.  He  was  elected,  and  it  is  confidently 
beli«vud  will  fsithfiilfy  look  after  all  the  greet  interests  of  that  new  State 
of  his  adoption,  which  has  both  contributed  to  his  princely  fortunes  and 
honored  him  with  the  highest  trust  in  her  gift.  He  is  married,  and  blest 
with  four  children,  his  wife  being  a  lady  admired  and  loved  wherever  she  is 
known. 
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PUBUO  Km  OF  TO-DAT. 


HON.  JAMES  T.  FARLEY. 

UMITKD  STATES  HENATOR  FROM  OAUroKMA. 

^tlAMES  T.  FARLEY  was  elected  in  1878,  as  n  Dtmocmt,  to  succeed 
^Si  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  Republican,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  tak- 
ing  his  seat  March  19,  1879.    The  home  of  the  Senator  is  at  Jackson, 
Abnador  County,  California  about  fifty  miles  firom  Socrameiito;  a  flourish- 
ing Tfllage  with  Talnable  mines  in  the  neighbcnhood. 

During  his  brief  Congreirional  life  he  has  not  been  consincuous  in 
debate;  and  his  name  has  often  been  (for  some  good  reason,  doubtless,) 
among  the  !d>s(  nt  or  non-voting  members.  In  the  record  of  one  measure  of 
unusual  interest  we  find  his  vote  on  all  the  proposed  amendments  till  its  final 
passage;  the  bill  drawing  sliarjdy  the  party  lines,  and  indicating  Mr.  Far- 
ley's position  to  be  at  least  that  of  a  decided  party  man.  Tliis  was  the 
Army  Appropriation  Bill  of  April  5,  1879.  The  great  feature  of  it  -was  the 
"rider,**  or  "political  section,**  which  was  tiie  reason  of  its  veto  by  Pred* 
dent  Hayes. 

Mr.  Farley  favored  this  bill  and  "rider,"  voting  for  both  throughout 
their  pendency  in  the  Senate.  The  bill  was,  liowever,  vetoed  by  President 
ITayes,  because  of  its  exemplifying  the  reprehensible  ])r:u  ti(  ('  of  tacking 
political  "  riders"  upon  what  should  be  purely  appropriation  bills;  and  for 
various  other  reasons. 
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HON.  THOMAS  W.  FERRY. 

VKITKD  STATEd  SENATOR  rOOX  MICUIQAN. 

Cjjf^nOMAS  WHITE  FERRY  was  the  socond  son  of  a  ConpreirnHonal 
•Ml  /  cler<:yman,  the  Rt-v.  31.  31.  Ferry  of  Granl)y,  Maswichusetts,  who 
^^vras  a  miiwionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  Mac  kinaw,  in  1822.  Here 
Thomas  W.  was  born,  June  1,  1823.  The  father  removed  his  family  to 
Qnnd  HAven,  Ottawa  County,  IDch.,  then  a  wfldencss,  and  there  he 
trained  np  hie  family  amid  the  etragglee  and  pilTations  incident  to  a  pioneer 
life.  His  boys  grew  up  under  the  diadpUne  of  a  strong  mind,  a  cultured 
intellect  and  a  Chrietian  example. 

Thomas  W.  received  only  the  education  of  the  villarre  school.  He 
first  entered  the  mercantile  business  as  a  clerk,  in  El^iu,  Illinoi.s.  After  a 
service  of  about  two  years  he  returned  to  Grand  Haven,  entering  his 
father's  store  there,  and  subsequently  became  a  partner  with  his  father  and 
older  brother  in  the  lumber  firm  of  Ferry  ft  Bone.  Whether  clerking  in  a 
itore,  getting  oat  timber  in  the  woodi,  making  shinglee,  running  logs  down 
Grand  river,  or  aupenrtBing  the  manufSacture  and  shipment  of  lumber,  he 
was  alwatys  remarkable  for  an  indomitable  energy  that  never  allowed  failure 
to  enter  among  his  possibilities,  and  was  foremost  whenever  hard  work  wa< 
requisite  to  success.  Uis  first  political  associations  were  with  the  Whiga^ 
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hs  whom  he  was  elected  to  the  derkahip  of  Ottawa  County  in  1847,  and  In 
1850  was  by  them  elected  RepreaentatlTe  to  the  State  Lagialature,  aerving 

two  terms.  After  the  disintcgnition  of  the  Whig  party  he  hecame  a  Repub- 
lican, and  as  such  was  clccti  d  to  the  State  Senate  for  two  years.  He  served 
as  Vicc-Presitl«  lit  for  Michigan  in  the  Chicat^o  Itepubliran  Convention  of 
1860,  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincohi;  was  aj>jM)inted  in  18i)4  to  represent 
Michigan  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery; 
waa  elected  In  1664  Reproaentative  from  Michigan  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
greBa^  and  reflected  to  the  Fortieth,  Forty-flrst^  and  Forty-aecond  Con- 
graasea.  From  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  hia  well-known  thorough^ 
neas  and  ability  secured  his  appointment  u})on  important  committeea.  He 
is  emphatically  a  hard  worker.  \IU  services  while  in  the  House,  upon  the 
Coniniittecs  on  Post-Offices  and  Post  Roads,  Military,  War  Del»ts  of  Loyal 
States,  Naval  AlTairs,  and  on  Rules,  were  effective  and  contiinnjus,  and  to 
him,  as  Chairman  of  the  sub-Committee  on  the  New  York  Posl-oliice,  that 
metropolb  la  largely  indebted  for  its  present,  commodious  building,  which 
awrlce  waa  highly  complimented  at  the  time  hy  the  New  York  Harold, 

He  waa  appointed  from  the  Michigan  delation  to  represent  hia  State  in 
the  Escort  of  Honor  which  accompanied  the  remains  of  the  martyred  Lincoln 
through  the  great  cities  of  the  nation  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  Before  taking 
his  sf  ;it  in  the  Forty-second  Congress  he  was  elected  by  the  ilichi^an  Legis- 
lature to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  was  first  elcctcil  President 
pro  temifore  of  ihe  Senate  March  0,  1875,  and  held  the  ofiice  ( ontimiously 
four  years  and  thirty-seven  days  by  reelections  December  20,  1875,  March  5, 
1877,  February  26,  1878,  Aprli  17,  1878,  and  March  8,  1879.  Of  the  fifty- 
'two  Preaidento  ffo  Um^pom  of  the  Senate  since  the  foundation  of  the  gor- 
emment,  hut  two  had  had  a  longer  Xnsrn.  of  aervlce.  In  the  Senate  he 
was  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  also  of  the  Com* 
mittoe  on  Post-Ofiiccs  and  Post  Roads.  He  has  served  on  the  Committees  on 
Railroads,  and  Naval  Affairs,  and  is  now  Cliairnian  of  the  Committee  on  Post- 
Offices  and  Post  Tioads.  He  is  third  on  the  Finance  Commit  tee,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  is  now  the  senior  Senator,  in 
term  of  office,  from  the  entire  west  and  south.  On  tiie  26th  of  December, 
1874,  he  introduced  a  resolution  for  revidng  and  re-claaafying  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  a  delicate  matter  in  ao  conaervative  a  body.  After  two  yeara 
labOT  he  reported  the  levlrion,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted  without 
amendment,  and  now  remains  the  standing  authority  of  the  Senate. 

His  ability  as  a  presidini^  officer  and  familiarity  with  parliamentary  law 
were  severely  tested  durinjLr  tlie  long  impeachment  trial  of  Secretary  of  War, 
Belknap.  Some  of  his  most  effective  works  and  speeches  were  tlirectcd  against 
those  provisions  of  the  Chicago  Relief  Bill  for  remitting  the  duty  on 
Canadian  lumber,  whidi  would  have  depreciated  the  price  of  Michigan  and 
Wiaoonsin  lumber  to  the  amount  of  two  dollara  per  thouaand  feet  Hia 
series  of  speeches  in  July,  1876,  in  defense  of  the  Blver  and  Harbor  Bill, 
undoubtedly  aecured  the  appropriationB  for  the  great  lakea  at  that  time. 
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On  Ifairch  8,  1875,  after  a  two-years*  struggle,  he  finaUy  piociired  the 
pMMge  of  the  act  for  the  Maddnac  Natimial  Faric. 

On  December  7,  1873,  he  was  the  ftwt  to  submit  a  plan  to  remedy  the 
evils  growing  out  of  the  panic  of  1873,  and  advocated  the  following 

propositions:  first,  to  remove  the  monopoly  fcjiturcs  of  the  national  banking 
system;  second,  to  stop  the  contraction  of  national  currency  and  make  it 
e«jual  to  coin  and  receivable  for  duties;  third,  to  issue  a  low-rate-interest 
bond ;  aud  fourth,  to  substitute  silver  for  fractional  currency.  It  is  a  re- 
maikable  fact  that  every  one  of  those  propositions,  first  advocated  by  him, 
•re  now  incoipoiated  In  the  law  of  the  land.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
spedal  Senate  Oommitlee  that  framed  the  resmnption  act  of  Januaiy  ti, 
1875.  His  speech,  "Greenbacks  Redeemable  in  and  Equal  to  Coin,"  made 
in  the  Senate  May  2.  1878,  was  reprinted  in  different  editions  to  the  extent 
of  100,000  copies  by  the  Republican  Confrrossional  Committee,  and  was  of 
great  service  in  healing  dissensions  in  tlic  i)arty  ranks,  lie  lias  always  been 
conspicuous  to  promote  the  refunding  of  tlie  national  debt  into  low-rate- 
inteieat  bomda.  Poring  the  third  aessioii  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Cancus  Committee  of  seven  Republican  Senators  on 
the  refonding  of  the  gorenmient  loan  into  8  per  cent,  and  8^  per  cent, 
bonds. 

By  the  death  of  Vice-President  "NVilson  in  1875,  he  stood  next  in  succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency,  and  as  acting  Vice-President  he  served  until  the 
close  of  President  Gnint's  term.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  he  wjis 
called  upon  to  preside  at  the  great  Centennial  Exposition  and  celebration  at 
Philadelphia,  July  21,  1879.  His  address  was  of  marked  eloquence,  and 
well  wwthy  the  dignity  of  so  important  an  occasion. 

Probably  the  greatest  service  which  he  has  rendered  the  country  was 
perfonned  by  virtue  of  his  official  position,  and  the  duties  thereby  devolv- 
ing upon  liim  rmdcr  the  constitution  in  connection  with  the  electoral  count 
of  1876-7.  Thnjugh  all  of  the  sixteen  joint  meetings,  he  presided  with  rare 
viiT'T  and  ability.  Perhaps  the  most  critical  moment  was  in  the  meeting 
gutceeding  the  wild  scenes  of  disorder  in  a  ni^rht  session,  when  he  skilfully 
ruled  out  the  sliam  returns  from  Vermont,  amid  intense  excitement,  and  it 
seemed  as  Hiongfa  Congress  would  come  to  an  end,  and  the  count  not  be 
completed.  A  slight  error,  or  even  a  want  of  tact  or  managementi  and  all 
would  have  been  lost  The  dose  of  the  long  and  weary  battle  of  the  great- 
eat  political  giants  of  the  day  finally  terminated  without  bloodshed,  and 
without  disgrace  to  the  nation;  and  at  four  o'clock  and  ten  minutes,  on 
the  morning  of  March  2d,  the  then  Vice-President,  Ferry,  had  the  LTatify- 
ing  pleasure  of  finally  doflaring  tlie  election  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  and 
signing  the  official  certifu  ates  constituting  their  credentials.  The  highest  ea- 
dorsement  of  his  ability  and  fairness  during  the  count  was  his  reelection 
thereafter  as  President  of  the  Senate,  without  a  nomination  by  the  opposi- 
tion, and  by  unanimous  vote. 
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Mr.  Ferry  is  in  Um  full  Tigor  of  manhood;  is  now  about  fifty^two  yean 

old,  a  bachelor,  and  a  man  of  pleaaing  addfeaa;  dignified  without  austerity, 
and  eminently  genial  in  social  intercourse.  He  retains  the  utmost  coiiti<l(  lu  e 
of  those  whom  party  or  business  has  broui^ht  into  contact  with  him, 
not  only  for  his  tact  and  ability,  but  for  the  purity  and  rectitude  of  liis 
private  life.  He  has  been  from  boyhood  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  is  an  earnest  woiker  in  all  moral  and  benevolent  enterpiiaea. 
In  extempore  debate,  whether  on  the  plutfoiu  or  in  legialatiTe  bodies, 
Mr.  Feny  ezoels^  taking  the  floor  less  on  local  than  on  national  sobjects. 
The  true  key  to  the  absolute  faith  and  reliance  so  earnestly  maintained  by 
the  jinrtisMin  and  ])er!»onal  friends  of  Mr.  Ferry,  lies  in  the  proof  he  has  p^iven 
to  fully  answer  the  roquiromentH  of  whatever  position  he  has  Ix-en  culled 
ujion  to  till.  A  few  days  a^ro  ('-.iptain  D.  G.  McKirhie,  eitmmaiidiii;^  the 
United  States  naval  vessel  Tallapoosa,  presented  Senator  Ferry  with  a  very 
valuable  memento  of  the  late  war  which,  by  a  coincidence,  seemed  to  be 
timed  just  as  public  interest  was  drawn  to  tiie  noble  deeds  of  the  late  Ad> 
mind  Farragut  in  consequence  of  the  recent  unveiling  of  his  statue  in 
Washinu^on.  The  trophy  is  the  staff  which  carried  the  adrairars  ])ennant 
through  all  the  engagements  on  the  Mississippi,  includiiii^  that  of  Port 
,  Hudson,  and  tlirouiih  the  exploits  of  jta-sini;  the  forts  of  Jlobilc  harbor. 
It  is  of  ash  and  sunuoimted  by  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  Roman  battle- 
a.\e,  wliieh  was  struck  by  a  sj)ent  .shell  from  Fort  Morgan.  The  fracture  is 
united  by  a  silver  band.  The  staff  on  which  the  pennant  is  carried,  and  all 
the  boat  furniture  of  the  admiral's  yacht,  was  prese&ted  to  Captain  HcRicfaio 
personally  by  Admiial  F^vngut  a  short  time  before  his  death.  In  recogni- 
tion  of  Senator  Fexry's  familiarity  with  naval  afEairSi  and  bis  long  connec- 
tion with  the  naval  oonmitteea  of  the  House  and  Senate,  Captain  HcKeide, 
who  shared  in  tlie  enfjnjroments  of  which  that  flag-staff  is  a  survivor,  pre- 
sented the  Senator  with  tlw  same  as  a  mark  of  personal  esteem. 

Michigan  has  made  the  nation  lier  debtor  l»y  giving  to  it  the  services  of 
a  Senator  whose  character  euhuuce&  thuii*  value  by  the  luster  it  sheds  upon 
•U  the  telationB  of  lif o. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  P.  FRYE. 

UNITBD  STATES  8ENAT0B  rilOM  UXVXX. 

Qjh![%ILLLA.M  P.  FRYE  from  his  birth  has  been  identified  vAX\\  the  his- 
ShJ^-J  tory  of  the  enterprising  city  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  then  a  j)ltasant 
village  on  the  bank^  of  the  Androscofjgin,  Here  he  was  born 
Sept.  2,  1831,  and  passed  his  early  childboodf  attending  the  schools  of  the 
neighborhood.  He  then  prepaved  for  Bowdcrfn  oollege,  and  graduated  at 
that  Institatioii  in  the  gQiniiier  of  1850.  The  law  waa  hia  ohoeen  pcofesaioii, 
and  his  practice  became  lucrative.  Mr.  Frye  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Le;xi^I»ture  in  1861  and  1863.  The  city  chose  him  Mayor  in  1866-67,  and 
the  latter  year  he  was  again  in  the  Lcjj^islature  of  Maine,  and  also  was  ap- 
pointed Attorney-General  of  the  Stat<i,  holding  this  office  till  18G9.  Three 
years  later  he  was  placed  upon  the  National  Republican  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  reelected  for  the  campaign  of  1876.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
Oongveea  from  the  Forty-second,  to  which  he  waa  elected  aa  a  Bepublican, 
and  haa  erer  been  <me  of  tlie  moot  pironounoed  and  fearleaa  in  advocating 
and  woiidng  for  the  Inteieata  of  hia  party.  Kr.  Frye  aenred  efficiently  on 
tiie  Judiciary  Committee,  and  on  that  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Upon  being  chosen  by  the  Legislature  to  succeed  Senator  Blaine, 
tfler  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  his  position  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
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Garfield,  Mr.  Fryc  resigned  his  place  in  the  House,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  Senate,  March  18,  1881.  There  he  wns  made  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  a  nieml)cr  of  that  on  Privilefjcs  and  Elections,  In 
1880,  he  was  again  a  member  of  tlie  National  Republican  Committee. 
Among  the  many  able  speeches  of  Mr.  Frye  was  that  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  "  Doorkeeper  of  the  House,"  which 
waa  largely  if  not  decisiTely  influential  In  his  lemovaL  It  was  pointed  with 
wit  and  hnmor  at  the  expense  of  the  opposite  party,  against  whose  tactics  it 
was  directed;  an  impromptn  and  very  successful  effort.  The  Senator  had 
gone  over  the  *'  Soldiers*  Roll  in  Democratic  care,"  and  after  giving  the 
testimony  of  several  whose  names  were  there,  showing  tlieir  niifitncs=  for 
such  honorable  enrollmeat,  he  closed  with  the  following  passage,  amidst 
great  applause: 

Oh!  spirit  of  the  immortal  FaNtuff!  pivc  us  on?  hour  of  tliy  time,  nnrl  at  tnp  of  dnim 
and  squeak  of  fifo  drill  this  glurious  buttaliun  of  iJcniocratic  cripjtled  uud  disabled 
so1dI«r>.  Sea  them  fUl  Into  line  I  H«re  oomes  the  Teiierable  gentleman  of  the  war  of 
1812.  Tlien  the  Mexican  war  contributes  its  share;  then  the  X;.vv  scn^ls  in  its  \x>\',  then 
tlic  son  of  tlie  denrl  Fitzhuph  conics  into  view;  then  ••"iiio-  flio  iri-li  I  riirmlo  with  Michnel 
J.  Fianuegan,  "diseased  for  lutuiy  years;"  then  the  ainn  that  sprained  his  ankle  when 
drilling  !n  1861;  and  tii«i  tiiat  Mthmatic  fellow.  So  they  nareh  np  to  drill,  one  after 
anotlier;  and  the  spirit  of  Falstaff,  disgusted  with  tiie  display,  take*  heavenward  its 
flight,  S'lioutinp;  back  its  it  pnc?: 

'  If  1 1)6  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  soused  giimct.  I  liavc  misusoil  the  King's 
press  damnably.  .  .  .  My  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals,  sergeants, 
genderoen,  etc.,  and  sueh  as  Indeed  were  never  soldiers.  ...  I'll  not  march  thnmgh 
Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat.' 

In  the  flrst  session  of  the  last  Oongrsss,  Mr.  Frye  made  a  speech  on 
Finance,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Fernando  Wood,  which  attracted  much  attention. 

It  was  rirrulntcd  by  tlie  million  among  the  ])onplo,  and  roprintcd  in  several 
foreijffn  languages.  The  Itills  for  tlic  distribution  of  the  Geneva  Award  to 
the  actual  sufferers  against  the  claims  of  In.surance  comi)anie.s  have  been 
chictiy  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Frye,  and  with  satisfactory  result.s;  the  same 
having  paased  the  House  throe  times.  To  these  has  the  8cnator*s  attention 
been  given.  He  was  the  pioneei^in  Congress  in  advocating  an  appn^ria- 
tion  for  the  propagation  of  food  fishes,  oiiginating  the  entire  movement  in 
the  United  Btatea.  In  this  beneficent  witcrprise  he  has  been  \'igorou8ly 
opposed  from  the  outset,  but  now  he  can  see  it  move  forward  by  its  own 
momentum.  Tlie  Senator  does  not  disguise  a  practical  interest  in  tlic  "finny 
tribe,"  wliich  his  vacations  in  tlie  uortliern  forests,  animally,  illustrate  at 
the  expense  of  the  "speckled  beauties"  which  he  invoked  Congress  to  pro- 
tect Bideed,  he  once  Jovially  remarked  in  connecticm  with  his  varied 
success,  that  he  Vwaa  a  splendid  flshennan,  excelling  in  this  more  than  in 
anything  else.** 

Ur.  Fryers  maiden  speech  in  the  Senate  was  made  April  20, 1881,  during 
the  protracted  debate  on  the  ]>ropo8ed  change  in  certain  officials  of  tliat 
body,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Mahone's  position  toward  the  Bepublican 
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party.  Wliile  its  timeliness  was  criticised,  its  ability  was  not  queetionecL 
Its  burden  was  an  arraignnmit  of  llie  South  upon  all  the  old  iames  of  davery, 
together  ivith  those  of  the  war  and  their  post-bellum  histoiy.  We  give  a 
few  of  the  cloaing  passages: 

Thm  vera,  vnfbrtaiuitdy,  twodyllhatiottt  In  tbfo  landof  onn:  the  one  tlw  dvflita- 

tion  of  the  North,  founded  upon  the  •chool-l)r>vk  and  tiitt  %tble;  the  other  the 
civilizftfum  of  the  South,  planted  ujKin  slavery;  the  on«  a  pure  democracy,  tlie  other  an 
arutocracf  maintained  on  barbarism.  Tliey  could  not  live  side  by  tide  in  the  same 
ooontiy;  there  irat  an  ImpneBihleeoolUot  aooaer  or  later  lo  open  np  between  them,  and 
God  wae  to  gire  the  Tlotoiy  to  one  or  the  other. 

Ah,  but,  thank  God,  civilization,  bom  from  tlie  Bible  as  well  as  the  school-book,  pre. 
T^edfandnotadfiUar-iraecoiiflacated,  notaniaawashuig,notanian  wee  pnnbhed, 

and  when  the  great  commander  Mid  to  the  con<iuered  men,  *  Go  home  in  peace,  be  good 
citizen.*,  and  I  will  tfike  care  of  you,'  tlio  jt^n-at  lioart  of  the  North  said,  ninon  and 
amen.  In  tho  mean  time  we  had  mado  four  inilliou  men,  Momen,  imd  chiidrvu  free. 
WbOe  yon  were  carrying  on  yonr  war  th^  staid  at  home,  woriced  yoor  fanns,  and  to<dc 
ear*  of  your  urivee  and  jroor  little  children;  they  were  fhtthftU,  they  were  kind,  they 
were  tender;  they  never  betrayed  you— 4iot  onoe. 

^y  oar  dTlltzatlon,  we  come  onee  more  and  we  »ay  to  yon  solemnly  diat  every 
dtixenof  the  United  States,  'white  or  iihu-k,  foreign-Loni  or  nntivc-born,  shall  have  and 
eiyoy  hII  the  rights  giinrnntpod  to  him  by  the  Con.-^titiitinn  of  his  country.  Ay,  more, 
we  say  to  you  now,  cotn]ielled  by  that  same  civilization,  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  11]  ion  die  ttatnte-lNMlc  ihjill  be  enfbroedin  eveiy  ineh  <tf  territory  over  whieh 
floats  the  Stars  and  Stripes}  and,  Senators  from  the  SonUi,  by  HbB  help  and  hi  the  name 
of  almighty  Qod  we  will  awwwnplish  that  pmcpose. 

Hr.  Fkye  Is  among  the  most  popular  canipdgn  speakers  who  take  the 
platform  upon  party  issues  on  the  eve  of  elections,  in  the  Northern  States. 
He  has  also  l>ecn  listened  to  with  much  pleasure  on  vaiioua  literaiy  oc- 
casions, and  other  pitherin^s  of  the  jicople. 

"We  find  in  a  ])amphlet  entitled  "  Burnsiana,"  a  glowing  address  before 
the  "  Bums  Club  of  Washington,**  defiTered  at  He  annual  reunion  in  1876, 
from  whidi  we  quote  the  foUowing: 

Scotland,  for  more  ttaa  a  tfaoniand  years,  for  liberty  and  the  right  to  worship  God 
aeeoirttngtotiie  dietatei  <^  contcienee,  ftmg^t  the  wholo  power  of  England,  until  the 

blrKv!  of  her  brave  sons  washed  every  inotintain  side,  dronrhed  every  vnllev,  tinfjcd 
every  lake  and  river.  Now  you  know  well  tliat  the  cause  a  nation  esponsos  nnd  fights 
for  has  a  reflex  action  upon  her  pepple.  Spain  fought  for  conquest  and  slavery,  and  to- 
day b  a  baakmpt  beggar  among  the  nations,  Impotent  to  hold  bi  eabjeetloD  one  little 
Idand  of  the  Sea.  Rome  foupht  fnr  pIorA'  and  empire,  nnd  she  is  only  known  in  historj-. 
Oar  Republic  fought  for  liberty,  e<iual  rights,  and  humanity,  and  this  year  the  world  will 
join  in  her  centennlaL  Scotland  came  ottt  from  her  fiery  furnace  of  war  purified.  Those 
aavage,  idohitrooa  trfbea  of  Galedonlani  gradnally  grew  into  the  brave,  intelligent,  God- 
fmring  soldiers,  who  just  before  entering  the  battle  at  Bannockbum,  to  a  man,  knelt, 
and  with  uplifted  hearts  and  hands  aaked  help  from  the  God  of  Battles.  King  Edward, 
seeing  them,  cried.  'The  cravens  already  ask  mercy;'  to  whom  an  English  baron  re- 
plied: 'Sir,  tii^  ask  no  men^  of  na;  thfly  pray  Ibr  help  from  God.  They  will  eonqner 
ordlo.'  And  Uicy  eooqaaredf  
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In  tb«  arts,  BciencM,  ftgricaltnre,  and  manafactares  she  has  no  occasion  to  hide  her 

fare.  Such  «  country,  m  coM,  so  bnrren,  so  nn'unttiini'vis,  f.o  tom  and  distracted  by 
wurthle^K  vn\T6^  uaiy  200  miles  luug  nud  200  wido,  with  eucli  gluriuui>  fruits  uf  the  highest 
eiTflixatfont  Whence  did  it  eome?  Prom  theperpetnal  contest  for  Ubertj  and  equal 
rights  and  religion,  the  school  book,  and  the  bible.  This  civilization,  indigenous  to  the 
cold  countries  of  the  north,  cn)*sod  the  ooi'iin,  landed  on  the  l  leak,  barren  coast  of 
Moiisnchu^etts,  toiled,  sulTered,  and  fought  until,  one  hundred  ^cars  ago,  it  declared  in 
vords  that  ahall  live  forever,  making  glad  the  hearti  of  toiling  mllltons,  *A11 
men  are  created  free  and  equal,'  and  a  clarion  voice  from  Scotia's  shore  replied,  '  A  man's 
ft  mun  for  a'  that.'    Under  Its  inspiration,  indei>cndence  was  achieved,  nn-!  Knelnnil  lost 

from  her  diudcui  one  of  its  brightest  jewels  More  ihau  a  ceutur)-  ago  this 

glorlona  vAA  Scotland,  inspired  hj  tooh  ciTtlisation.  labored  and  brought  (brth  a  ohUd, 
laid  him  in  a  mad<Overed  hut,  gave  him  to  a  mother  who  loved  tlie  *de«r  God,'  and  to 
a  father  who  feared  TTira.  Tlien  the  l)oy  with  no  linperinp  fstep,  with  <=atchel  and  bOOk, 
vent  to  the  humble  school,  while  at  home  the  master  and  mistress  taught. 


*  An'  O  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alwaj, 

And  mfad  fo«r  doty  dnly  mom  and  atght, 

Lest  In  temptation V  path  vf  <^i\s.  antrav, 

Implore  lli»  counvel  au'  tui«iating  might; 
They  never  soogfat  in  vain  that  aco^  the  Lord  aright* 


Hr.  Fryc  eloquently  dwelt  upot  ''theleayeningof  thislaod  in  the  dayi  of 
sUtTeiy,  by  that  dvilizatioii,  till  erery  fetter  was  broken,  and  liberty  be- 
came the  heritage  of  alL** 

Bates  College,  Maine,  haa  recently  conferred  on  hiiii  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
lie  is  on  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Bowdoin  College,  a  Director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Lewistou,  and  of  several  of  the  large  manufacturing 
companies  of  that  city  and  its  vicinity.  Senator  Frye  is  progressive  in  his 
aims  and  activities,  aad  i&  identilied  wilii  the  moral  as  well  as  tlie  material 
interests  of  tiie  people. 
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HON.  AUGUSTUS  H.  GARLAND. 

XJNITID  BTATBS  8KNATOB  FROH  ARKANSAS. 

UGUSTUS  H.  OAKLAND  is  a  Tennesseean  by  the  mere  fact  of  hia 
birth,  which  occurred  in  Tipton  coiinty,  Tennessee,  June  11,  1832,  hia 
parents  removing  to  Arkansas  the  next  year.  Early  in  his  youth  he 
became  a  Kentuckian  for  several  years,  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  St, 
Mary's  College  and  St.  Joseph's  College.  He  then  returned  to  Arkansas, 
prepared  for  the  Bar,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  Washington  in  that 
State  in  1853.    He  removed  to  Little  Rock  in  ISIG. 

Four  years  later,  at  the  advent  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  he  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  so-called  right  of  secession ;  and  when  the  State 
Convention  of  Arkansas  met  to  pass  the  ordinance  of  secession  in  1801  he 
xras  a  delegate  to  the  same.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Provi.sional  Congress  which  met  at  Montgomerj',  Alabama,  and  later  of 
the  Confederate  Congress.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Confederate 
House  of  Representatives  until  elected  to  the  Confederate  Senate,  where  he 
continued  to  serve  the  Southern  cause  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  18CC  he 
was  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  Arkansas,  but  upon  his  appearance 
in  the  Senate,  March  4,  1867,  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat  on  ac- 
count of  his  "unrepentant"  attitude  concerning  the  recent  revolt.  Mr.  Gar- 
land went  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  with  the  test-oath 
question,  and  there  won  his  case. 
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HON.  JAMES  Z.  GEORGE; 

UXITBD  STATES  BKNATOR  ritOV  MlSdnPtm. 

ASCES  Z.  GEORGE  is  a  native  of  Goor^a,  where  he  was  born  in  1828. 
In  his  boyliood  he  removed  with  liis  father's  family  to  )[issi&sip])i, 
where  he  was  sent  to  the  public  schools  of  the  nci^^hlwrhood.  In  1840 
the  Mexican  war  awakened  the  military  spirit  in  the  land,  and  especially  near 
the  border  of  the  invaded  country.  Young  George,  then  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  enlisted  in  the  Mississippi  Rifle  regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Jefferson  Davis.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  George  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  and  upon  his  admission  to  the  Bar  won  confidence  in  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  legal  princijilcs,  having  become  especially  familiar 
with  the  statutes  of  his  own  State.  During  several  subsequent  years  he 
compiled  five  volumes  of  Mississippi  Reports. 

In  1861  Mr.  George  again  abandoned  his  professional  life  for  the  battle- 
field, espoused  the  Confederate  cause,  and  took  command  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry.    At  the  close  of  his  service  in  the  field  he  resumed  his  profession. 

Raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  he  was  elected 
by  his  associates  to  the  position  of  Chief-Justice,  which  was  exchanged 
in  the  autumn  of  1880  for  that  of  United  States  Senator  in  place  of  the  Hon. 
Blanche  K.  Bruce.  He  took  his  seat  March  4,  1881.  His  general  ability 
and  past  record  inspire  confidence  in  his  success  in  the  Senate  chamber. 
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HON.  ARTHUR  P.  GORMAN. 

rmrsD  states  sekator  ntoii  xartlakd. 

oj[  RTHUR  P.  GORMAN  is  the  eldest  eon  of  Peter  Gorman,  who  married 
Elizabeth  A.  Brown.  He  waa  bom  in  Howard  county,  Jlaryland, 
March  11,  1830.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  a  large  contractor  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  with  which  he  was  connected  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Baltimore.  His  grandfather,  John  Gorman,  came 
to  America  from  Ireland  in  the  year  1800,  and  settled  in  Harrisburg,  Penn. ; 
he  afterwards  removed  to  Baltimore.  His  mother  descended  from  the  family 
of  Samuel  Brown,  who  were  of  English  blood,  but  came  from  Scotland  to 
this  country  before  the  Revolution  and  took  part  in  that  war,  fighting  bravely 
ID  the  cause  of  American  freedom. 

Of  this  family,  also,  two  great  uncles  of  Mr.  Gorman  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  war  of  1812.  The  advantages  of  education  which  Mr.  Gorman 
enjoyed  in  early  life  were  very  limited.  He  attended  the  public  school  in 
Howard  county  for  only  a  brief  period,  when,  in  18515,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  he  went  to  Washington,  and  through  the  influence  of  Judge 
Edward  Hammond,  then  a  member  of  Congress  from  Maryland,  and  of  Sen- 
ator Stephen  A.  Douglas,  received  a  position  as  page  in  the  United  States 
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ScuatOi  Here  his  nmiablo  and  obliging  disposition,  and  his  pvompt  per> 
formance  of  dutits,  made  him  a  grfncral  favorite.  lie  was  advanced  from 
one  position  of  trust  to  another,  under  the  rides  of  promotion,  until  he  was 
fiuully  made  Posimuiiter.  The  Senate  became  Republican  in  1801,  but  such 
was  his  popularity  that,  although  he  was  a  pronounced  Democrat,  he  was 
retained  in  its  Mrrice.  \a  1866,  after  be  had  been  in  that  aenrice  for  four- 
teen yean,  and  was  then  Postmaster  to  the  Senate,  he  became  veiy  active  in 
opposition  to  the  effort  to  impeach  President  Johnson.  This  gave  offense  to 
the  Republican  majority,  and  caused  his  removal.  Immediatdy  Bsverdy 
Johnson,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  and  other  Democratic  members  of  the 
Senate,  with  ^Montgomery  Blair,  united  in  a  petition  to  the  President  to 
secure  his  appointment  Jis  Colkn  tor  (tf  Internal  Revciiut'  of  tlif  Fif(l»  District 
of  Maryland,  which  was  granted,  malting  his  commi.^siuQ  to  date  from  the 
day  of  his  removal.  Messrs.  Fessenden  of  Maine,  Morgan  of  New  York,  and 
other  conservative  Republicans,  united  with  the  minority  to  secure  his  con- 
flnnation.  Tlw  fifth  District  comprised  aU  the  southern  tier  of  counties 
down  to  Point  Lookout,  and  had  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  most 
difficult  to  manage.  Its  accounts  hiid  never  been  closed,  yet  when  Mr. 
Gorman  left  the  office  they  were  closed  in  less  than  six  months. 

In  the  autumn  of  1869,  having  already  taken  an  active  )>art  in 
the  political  contests  of  the  time,  lie  was  elected,  with  Judge  William  M. 
Merrick,  to  represent  his  county  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  His  influence 
began  to  be  decidedly  felt  before  the  end  of  the  first  session.  During  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Company.  He  was  returned  to  the  House  for  the  succeeding  term  of 
18711,  and  elected  to  the  Speakership  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  liis 
party  in  caucus.  lie  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  Constitutional  amendments, 
but  when  they  became  a  part  of  the  national  fundamental  law  he  ajiproved 
them,  and,  with  the  lion.  Fred.  Stone,  proposed  and  secured  from  the  State 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  per  ftnniim  for  the  education  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, coming  down  from  his  chair  and  advocating  the  measure  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  session  he  was  elec- 
ted Preddent  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  In  1876  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  for  four  years  to  succeed  Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll, 
Governor  of  tlie  State.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  Chaiiman  <tf  the  State 
Central  Coniniittee  of  the  Democratic  party. 

He  was  elected  by  the  peojjle  of  Howard  county  to  the  Senate  of  Mary- 
land in  1879,  and  was,  by  the  legislature  which  assembled  in  18bU,  elected 
to  represent  the  State  of  Maryland  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  place 
of  Hon.  W.  P.  Whyte.  Mr.  Gorman  had  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes 
in  tiie  Democratic  caucus,  and  the  entire  vote  and  tiie  vote  of  one  Indepen- 
dent St  the  election.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  March  4, 1881,  and  is 
the  youngest  member  of  that  body. 
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HON.  JAMES  B.  GROOME, 

ntlTED  STATES  SENATOR  rROV  XARTLAND. 

^JA3IES  B.  GROOME,  son  of  the  late  Colonel  John  Charles  Groome, 
^1  was  born  at  Elkton,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  April  4,  1838.  Besides 
the  fortune  of  birth,  he  has  had  such  advantages  as  wealth  and  social 
position  bestow,  and  has  by  an  honorable  career  reflected  credit  on  his 
ancestors.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Cecil  Bar  in  the  spring  of  1801,  and  soon 
attained  to  a  creditable  position  and  remunerative  practice.  Like  his  father, 
he  has  the  reputation  of  a  high-toned  and  honorable  lawyer,  aHable  and 
courteous  in  social  life.  In  1870  he  married  Alice  L.  Edmonson,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Horace  Leeds  Edmonson,  of  Talbot  County,  Maryland. 

Politically,  Mr.  Groome  has  alwaj's  Ixjen  a  zealous  and  consistent  Demo- 
crat. Ho  fully  identified  himself  with  that  jmrty  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war;  was  active  in  keeping  up  and  mainttuning  its  organization  through 
all  its  defeats,  until  the  fall  of  1866,  when  it  again  secured  a  majority  ia 
Cecil  Coimty.  In  1867  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Reform  Convention, 
called  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for  the  State,  From  1807  to  1871,  Mr. 
Groome  evinced  no  desire  for  political  preferment,  but  was  always  active  in 
the  canvass  of  his  county  for  the  success  of  his  party.  In  1871  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  At  that  session  he  at  once  took  rank  as 
one  of  its  prominent  members.    Early  in  the  session  an  election  was  held 
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for  United  Stntos  Senator.  After  a  number  of  ballots  had  been  takm,  thcfB 
were  but  three  of  the  ten  pentlcmon  voted  for  that  received  a  lar^rer  nnml)cr 
of  votes  tlian  Mr.  Groome.  lie  then  stattd  tliat  he  was  not  a  candidate, 
asked  the  pri\ilege  to  witiuiraw  his  name,  and  declared  his  preference  that  the 
"Senatorial  oontest  diould  be  speedily  ended  by  the  success  of  any  promi- 
nent Eastern  Haiyland  Democrat,  rather  than  pfotxacted  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  successfuL**  During  the  sesrion  be  not  only  took  an  aotlTe  and 
leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House,  bnt  'nras  an  indefatigable  worker 
on  the  several  committees  of  which  he  was  a  member,  especially  the  Judi- 
ciary. At  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Groonie  liad  made  a  reputation  rarely 
ac(iuircd  by  so  young  a  man — a  legislator  in  his  tirst  temi.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidenry,  but,  acting 
with  hb  party,  he  accepted  a  place  on  the  Electoral  ticket,  and  entered 
actively  into  the  canvass.  In  1878  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature, 
and  was  assiduous  in  his  labors  during  that  sesdon.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  on  Elections. 

I'pDTi  the  resignation  of  Govrrnor  "White,  who  had  been  clio^en  Unitrd 
States  Si  ;i;K  If,  several  jiromineiit  names  were  before  the  Legislature,  but 
sucli  was  the  p{)j)ularity  of  Mr.  (hoome  that  in  the  caucus  he  received 
sixty-two  of  the  seventy  votes  cast  on  the  first  ballot.  In  a  few  days  after 
be  was  elected  Goremor  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  party,  and  was  inau- 
gurated on  Wednesday,  March  4, 1874.  Qovemor  Groome^s  llrst  official  act 
was  so  graceful  a  compliment  to  an  old  friend  of  his  lather,  and  does  such 
credit  alike  to  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  head,  that  the  writer  deems  it  worthy 
of  notice.  When  Colonel  John  C.  Groome  was  a  candidate  for  Governor, 
at  a  dinner  |)arty  in  Chestertown,  some  one  present  in(]uired  of  Colonel 
(tronnie  what  would  be  his  action  on  certain  matters  in  case  of  his  election. 
The  Colonel  playfully  replied  "he  had  decided  on  but  one  ollicial  act,  and 
that  was  to  make  his  friend,  Mr.  George  W.  Spencer,  who  sat  at  his  table, 
an  Aid  on  his  Staff,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.**  Immediately  Mr.  Spencer 
was  congratulated,  and  thereafter  was  often  awarded  that  title.  Seventeen 
years  after,  the  son  was  made  Governor,  and  before  congratulatory  hand- 
shaking was  over  after  his  inauguration,  he  directed  the  Adjutant-General  to 
isstie  a  commis'^ion  to  Mr.  S])encer,  as  one  of  his  Aids  Avith  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  tlnis  ratifying,  as  he  said,  the  art  of  his  father.  During  his  otHcial 
term  a  number  of  speeches  and  addresses  delivered  by  him  ad<led  largely  to 
his  reputation  as  a  public  speaker.  His  message  to  the  Legislature  was 
conceded  to  be  a  creditable  and  able  State  paper. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1878^  he  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  for  the  term  of  six  years  ftom  the  4th  of  March,  1879.  It  is 
rarely  the  case  that  so  young  a  man  has  occupied  ro  many  honorable  and 
prominent  positions.  But  forty-three  ypnr«  of  age.  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Reform  Convention,  twice  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  now  is  her  lepresentative  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  which 
position  he  is  eminently  distinguishing  liimself. 
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HON.  U  FAYETTE  GROVER. 
tnmno  watbi  avAvo*  imhi  oneov. 


A  FAYETTE  GR0\T:R  is  a  New  Englander  by  birth  and  early  edu- 
cation. Born  in  Bethel,  Oxford  County,  Maine,  November  29,  1823, 
he  went  from  the  public  school  to  Gould's  Acjidi my  of  that  town, 


whiTf  he  i)r(  j)ared  for  Bowdoiu  College.  After  remaining  there  two  years, 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  prepared  for  the  Bar,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  courts  of  PemuiylTSiiift  in  1860.  The  great  and  **Far 
West**  attracted  the  young  attorney,  and  Salem,  Oregon,  became  Ua  place  of 
reddenoe.  Tlw  Territorial  L^gidatore  elected  him  Proaecuting  Attorney  of 
the  Seoond  Judicial  District  for  1861-9,  and  also  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Lcgii^lature  in  1853,  and  was  appointed  by  tho 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  audit  the  spoliation 
claims  which  in  1854  grew  out  of  the  Bogue  River  Indian  War.  The  foUow- 
iug  year  he  was  again  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1850,  the  Secretary  of  War  appointed  Mr. 
Grorer  a  member  of  the  Board  of  CommisaioneTS  to  audit  the  expenses  of 
tlie  war  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  Oregon  and  Wasliington  Territoriea.  * 
The  Democratie  party  elected  him  to  tiie  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  made  him 
Governor  of  the  State  in  1870,  and  1874,  and  elected  him  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  wliere  be  took  his  seat  March,  1877. 
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HON.  EUGENE  HALE. 

UNITED  »TATE8  8KNATOB  FKOX  MAIITB. 


UGENE  HALE  is  from  the  "Piue  Tree"  State,  which,  perhaps,  has 
no  superior  in  the  high  character  of  the  Senators  it  has  sent  to  our 
national  Legislature. 


Mr.  Hale  was  bom  at  Turner,  Oxford  county,  Maine,  June  9,  1880. 
After  obtaining  an  academic  education  and  before  reaching  his  majority,  he 
commenced  tlie  study  of  law.  When  twenty-one  years  old  ho  passed  exami- 
nation and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  Ho  rose  rapidly  in  his  practice,  and  a 
few  years  later  was  chosen  County  Attorney  for  Hancock  county,  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  hold  for  nine  successive  years,  fn  18G7  he  was  sent 
to  the  State  Legislature.  Mr.  Hale  was  chosen  member  of  the  Forty-first 
Congress  and  reelected  to  the  Forty-second  and  Forty-third.  In  1874  Presi- 
dent Grant  appointed  him  Postmaster-General,  but  he  declined  the  position. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-fourth  and  Forty-fifth  Congresses. 

President  Hayes  tendered  him  a  place  in  his  cabinet,  which  he  also 
declined.  Subsequently  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Committee  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republi- 
can National  Conventions  of  1808,  1876,  and  1880.  In  January,  1881,  ho 
was  chosen  United  States  Senator  for  the  full  term  ending  March  8,  1887.  Ho 
has  been  a  man  of  decided  influence  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
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HON.  WADE  HAMPTON. 

trWITTO  STATES  HKNATon  moM  aoUTQ  OABOUITA. 

ADE  HAJMPTON  is  the  <^r!in(lson  of  General  Wade  Hampton,  who 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  8eventy-ei<^'ht,  after  many  years  of 
emineut  public  service.  He  was  a  majur-gcuural  in  the  Americuu 
anny  of  the  Rerolutlma,  and  not  long  after  its  doee  a  meoiber  of  the  United 
States  Congress.  General  Hampton  was  also  pmhably  the  laigest  dave- 
holder  at  the  South,  having  owned  at  one  time  three  thousand  slaves. 

General  Wade  Hampton,  now  United  States  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, was  bom  at  Charleston,  the  capital  of  that  State,  March  28,  1818.  He 
early  commenced  a  course  of  liberal  education,  selectinj^  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege for  his  Alma  Mater,  graduating  there,  when  he  commenced  preparation 
for  the  B.iT. 

Mr.  Hampton  established  a  soccesaful  practice,  but  was  called  from  it 
bgr  the  peoi)le  to  the  legislatore  of  the  State,  serving  in  both  Houses;  and 
was  a  member  of  the  State  senate  in  1861,  when  South  Carolina  seceded 
from  the  Union.  He  at  onoe  resigned  his  seat  and  devoted  his  life  and 
energies  to  the  Confederate  cause,  leading  to  the  field  of  opening  conflict  the 
"  Hampton  Legion."  At  Bull  Run  he  was  wounded,  and  for  his  bravery 
won  the  commission  of  Brigadier-General.  In  the  Chickahominy  camjiaiga 
he  was  again  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines.   In  the  army  of  ^orth- 
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ern  Virginia  General  Hampton  commanded  the  cavalry.  In  1864  he  was 
niiide  Lieutcnant-Geiieral.  Later  he  was  in  command  of  cavalry  in  Virginia, 
and  wjus  wounded  the  third  time  in  the  decisive  battle  at  (icttyshnri,'.  He 
Vim  crdereU  to  Suuth  Curuliua  and  led  the  rear-guard  of  the  Cuafcdcrute 
army  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  in  1868. 

Immense  quantities  of  cotton  were  stored  at  Columbia,  the  capital  of 
the  State,  when  General  Sherman  approached  the  city.  This  combastible 
staple  of  the  South  was  removed  from  the  store  houses,  piled  in  the  public 
square,  and  fired.  The  flames  spread  till  a  large  part  of  the  heautiful  town 
WHS  in  ruins,  a  ghastly  wreck  of  tlie  fiery  billows  of  war.  A  llerce  discus- 
ion  followed  over  the  responsibility  for  this  disaster,  and  the  only  result 
reached  was  the  probability  entertained  by  reflecting  and  impartial  peo[)le 
that  the  conflagration  of  the  buildings  was  accidental,  and  not  an  in  ten* 
tional  burning. 

General  Hampton*8  bvaTCiy  and  "cliiTaliy^  haye  made  him  a  great 
favorite  in  his  own  State.  In  1876  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
GoTcraorof  South  Carolina,  while  Governor  Cliamberhiin  under  the  Republi- 
can supremacy  held  that  office.  A  memorable  conte>t  followed  Genend 
Hampton's  electi<in,  who.  Xoveml)er  22,  l.sTlj.  is'iurd  bis  proclamation  as 
Governor,  and  'b-m  imled  the  retirement  of  Governor  C  iuuuberlain,  The  latter 
declined  to  retire,  and  wjis  sust:iined  in  his  refusal  by  United  States  trooj)8. 
Both,ther8fore,  held  their  positions  formally  till  April  10, 1677.  Meanwhile 
President  Hayes  had  been  elected  and  inaugurated  President,  introducing  a 
change  in  policy  toward  the  South,  including  a  withdrawal  of  the  government 
troops.  Cteneral  Hampton  personally  and  successfully  represented  his  cause  at 
Washington.  With  the  departure  of  the  troops  from  the  State,  General 
Hampton  was  left  in  imdniputcd  possession  of  the  Gubernatnrird  office.  He 
WHS  reelected  Governor  in  1878,  and  in  December  of  that  year  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  for  the  full  term,  taking  his  scat  Ajjril  10,  1879. 

In  a  discussion  upon  the  questions,  Should  the  negro  be  disfran- 
chised?** and  "Ought  the  negro  to  have  been  enfranchised?**  between  Sen- 
ators Blaine,  Lamar,  Hampton,  and  Representative  Chnfield  in  the  Nairih 
AmeriemSaviMOf  General  Hampton*s  views  were  summed  up  in  the  subjoined 
passage,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  his  style  of  address  to  the  puUic. 

Those  who  npscrt  thnt  the  nepro  fshnuM  hnvo  boon  cnfrnnchisofl  have  not  hesitated  to 
declare  that  the  Indiiui,  the  nntive  freeman  of  America,  and  the  Chinc.«e,  who  have 
sought  our  shore*  in  such  numbcn^,  s^hould  be  debarred  that  right.  There  seems  to  be 
some  mcoMi»t«ney  hi  these  views,  and  the  adTocates  of  negro  enftnnehisenient  should  be 
called  on  to  show  why  the  privilege  should  l>e  pranteil  to  him,  the  newly  emfincipntod 
xl!t\-e,  and  yet  denied  to  men  who  have  always  been  free  and  who  possess  more  iutelli- 
geuco. 

When  the  negro  was  made  a  otttsen,  tt  fbUowed  as  a  logleal  eonteqnenos^  under  the 

theory  of  onr  institutions,  that  he  must  become  n  vnt*^r.  My  olijfTtion  tohli  enfranclu'^e- 
ment,  thereforo,  ;«  confined  to  the  time  when  and  the  mode  in  which  this  privilege  was 

conferred  u])on  him. 

Senator  Hampton  is  not  only  popular  at  home,  but  commands  atten* 
tion  hi  the  debates  of  the  Seasto. 
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HON.  ISHAM  G.  HARRIS. 

T7MITSD  0TATB8  BENATOB  rROX  TBKinCSSn. 

SHAM  G.  IIARRIS  is  the  third  of  this  name,  his  father  and  p7i\nd- 
Sll  father  both  having  borne  the  same  name.  He  was  bom  near  TuUahoma, 
*  in  the  barrens  of  Franklin  County,  Tenn.,  in  1818.  He  was  brought  up 
in  a  home  of  a  type  not  uncommon  in  the  South.  His  father  was  the  owner 
of  a  sterile  farm  and  ten  or  twelve  negroes,  the  relatively  wealthy  man  of  a 
poor  neighborhood.  He  added  surveying  to  his  occupation  of  farmer,  and 
spent  considerable  energy  in  getting  poorer  and  deeper  in  debt  each  year. 
Hard  labor  on  poor  lands  with  an  easy  and  indolent  master  was  inevitably 
unprofitable.  Such  was  the  experience  of  the  elder  Harris.  The  only  dis-- 
cipline  of  this  household  was  that  of  kindly  impulses,  where  every  order  was 
supposed  to  rest  upon  its  reasonableness.  The  children  w^ere  advised  and 
requested,  not  commanded  or  forbidden.  This  characteristic  feature  of 
Southern  life  results  in  wilfulness  or  self-control,  according  to  circumstances, 
but  it  will  explain  much  of  the  individualism  of  that  section. 

When  Isham  Q.  Harris  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he  perceived  clearly 
the  essential  points  of  the  family  struggle  for  maintenance,  its  consequent 
privations  and  unhappincss,  and  its  certain  results.    He  told  his  father  that 
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his  education  and  clothes  were  a  duuge,  and  that  he  ivished  to  go  fuitber 

West  and  make  his  own  way. 

Harris  went  to  Paris,  in  "West  Tennos'jpo,  where  he  had  an  elder  brother 
practii^in^  hiw.  He  took  enij)loynK'nt  as  (^hop-boy  with  a  iiu  rclmnt  for  a 
salary  of  |G0  a  year  and  board.  The  next  year  he  received  a  salary  of 
$350.  By  this  time  he  realized  the  importance  and  necessity  of  an  educa- 
tion, and  had  saved  enough  to  enable  him  to  go  to  school  for  a  year.  He 
then  .engaged  again  for  another  year  as  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $500,  a  large 
sum  for  the  time  and  locality.  Though  onder  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
now  entered  on  business  for  himself  as  tlie  partner  of  an  elder  brother.  He 
carried  a  stoek  of  rrnods  to  Tippah  Comity,  Miss.,  where  he  oj)ene<l  and 
ControlltMl  the  business  of  the  house,  bo\i!,dit  a  stock  of  j^oods  and  made 
money  rapidly.  He  was  fortunate  in  all  his  transactions,  and  was  soon 
regarded  as  a  safe  and  successful  merchant. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  dedred  nothing  more,  but  now  that  he  had 
proved  to  himself  and  to  his  little  world  that  he  was  master  of  what  he  had 
imdertaken,  he  lost  all  interest  in  the  mercantile  life.  Money  was  a  means, 
not  ao  end  with  him.  He  had  no  special  relish  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  and 
achievement  broiiL-'ht  satiety.  He  had  acquired  what  he  accounted  a  compe- 
tence in  the  sini])lc  aiitlimetic  of  a  new  country.  He  was  not  twenty  years 
of  age;  the  world  was  before  him,  and  he  craved  a  more  intellectiial  life.  A 
powerful  impulse  urged  him  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  consulted  his 
elder  brother,  who  bad  been  for  serersl  years  upon  the  bench,  but  he,  look- 
ing at  his  snocess  as  a  merchant  and  to  the  drawbadcs  in  a  legal  career, 
naturally  pointed  them  out  to  him.  The  impatience  of  youth  resented  this 
kindly  but  unwelcome  discouragement,  and  he  pursued  his  studies  witliout 
further  reference  to  his  brother.  He  attended  to  liis  shop  in  the  day,  and 
read  law  at  night  with  all  tin*  concentration  of  a  burning  jnirpose.  This 
lasted  for  two  years,  when  he  felt  aide  to  gratify  the  wish  of  his  heart  and 
begin  to  practice  law.  Harris  sold  out  his  business  in  3Iis.sissippi  to  his 
brother  and  invested  Am  proceeds,  some  $7,000,  his  entire  worldly  estate,  in 
notes  of  the  Union  Bank,  then  esteemed  the  most  solvent  institution  in  that 
State. 

He  planned  for  himself  a  literary  Arcadia.  He  had  removed  his  father 
.  to  a  little  farm  near  Paris,  and  he  now  proposed  to  live  with  him,  and,  sup- 
porting himself  on  the  interest  of  his  money,  to  master  all  the  intricacies  of 
*  his  profession.  His  dream  was  suddenly,  perhaps  ha]>pily  for  him,  dissolved 
before  it  had  taken  shaj»e.  The  Union  Bank  broke,  its  notes  btcunie  wdi  tli 
less,  and  the  hopes  of  the  student  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  He  \\  as 
penniless. 

With  the  decision  that  has  characteiked  him  he  went  without  delay, 
without  repining,  to  a  rich  man  of  the  county  who  had  frequently  offered 
him  a  ])artner.ship,  and,  putting  his  services  as  an  equivalent  for  the  money 
of  the  rural  capitalist,  received  an  advance  of  $10,000,  and  at  once  com- 
menced business  in  the  town  uf  Paris.    Two  years  repaired  his  losses,  and 
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to  the  extreme  regret  of  his  partner  he  then  sold  out  again.  These  two 
yean  had  beea  spent  like  the  preTions,  the  day  in  buying  and  selling,  the 
night  in  intense  s^jidy. 

norris  was  nflmitted  to  the  Bar  in  1841.  He  entered  on  the  practice 
with  ardor.  The  first  year  of  his  practice  guaranteed  his  success.  T\\  >  or 
three  more  placed  him  among  the  leaders  of  tlie  Bar.  His  business  lial)its 
and  knovvlcdije  proved  a  most  valuable  adjunct  in  his  ])r()f('ssional  career. 
In  all  <iiU'stions  of  commercial  law  and  in  all  matters  of  account  ho  cvinci.-d 
liis  superiority  over  competitors  who  trod  timidly  on  dark  and  unknown 
ground,  and  foiled  or  bewildered  them  with  ease.  Bat  it  was  rather  tits 
mental  training  and  the  possession  of  qualities  which  had  insured  his  success 
as  a  merdiant  than  either  the  infonnatlon  or  experience  he  had  acquired 
Avliich  brought  him  to  the  front  as  a  lawyer.  "He  scorned  delights  and 
lived  laborious  days.''   Toil  invited  him;  difficulty  had  its  charm  for  him. 

Ilarris  was  an  ardent  Democrat,  but  no  more  a  politician  than  the  mass 
of  the  community  around  him.  In  Tennessee  at  that  time  j)arties  were  so 
nearly  evenly  divided  that  victory  in  each  election  and  in  almost  every  pre- 
cinct was  determined  by  severe  trials  of  party  strength,  in  which  address, 
organization,  oratory,  and  other  popular  arts  found  full  play.  In  such  a 
state  <rf  things  every  poritive  man  becomes  a  politician,  even  when  averse 
to  office.  Such  was  nanisms  position.  His  I^jislative  district,  composed 
of  Henry,  Weakley,  and  Obion  Counties,  gave  a  small  but  decided  Democratic 
majority.  In  1847  an  imjwrtant  election  was  impending,  and  two  prominent 
and  stublforn  "old  whcclliorses  of  the  Democracy"  became  candidates. 
Unlcs.s  one  of  these  could  be  induced  to  withdraw,  the  election  of  u  Whig 
was  sure.  But  neither  would  listen  to  the  bare  mention  of  caucus,  con- 
tention, or  compromise.  The  sages  of  the  party  went  into  secret  conclave 
and,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  settle  their  clabss  by  adjustment,  induced 
Harris  to  become  a  candidate^  and  advocate  this  idea,  vith  a  promise  that 
he  might  withdraw  when  he  had  brought  them  to  agree  with  any  plan  that 
would  secure  hut  one  Democratic  cunrlidate.  But  they  were  not  that  sort 
of  men;  they  would  submit  to  no  i)roj>osition>^.  and  this  new  form  of  op])o- 
pition  only  m.'wle  them  more  obstinate,  and  when  all  other  elTorts  had 
failed,  and  he  begged  first  one  and  then  the  other  to  retire  with  liim  from 
tlie  contest  and  leave  tlie  fleld  to  the  most  unreasonable,  they  still  sulked. 
The  party  now  took  it  up.  He  was  not  allowed  to  withdraw,  and  he  was 
forced  to  enter  the  canvass  in  earnest.  Indeed,  at  best,  in  fight  with  foils, 
he  would  prove  an  ugly  antagonist.  He  is  a  hard  hitter.  The  jest  would 
be  apt  to  become  serious,  and  the  sword -jilay  of  Richard  HI  might  end  in 
driving  Richmond  ignominiously  from  the  stage.  In  this  case,  Harris  beat 
his  two  Democratic  and  his  Whig  coni]>efitors  l)y  an  increa.sed  majority  to 
his  jMirty.  His  canvass  gave  him  a  wide>prwid  reputation,  and  he  was  thus 
gradually  though  reluctantly  drawn  into  political  life. 

In  1848  Harris  canvassed  his  Congressional  district  as  a  candidate  for 
Presidential  elector,  but  bis  party  was  beaten  at  the  polls.  Such  was  the 
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▼igor  of  hit  oaavaflB,  howsver,  tiiat,  without  nfielring  it,  he  iras  nominated 
for  GongiciB  the  next  year  and  was  elected.   He  was  reelected  in  18S1. 

The  State  rights  issue  was  mado  very  sharply  on  him  in  this  canvass,  hut 
Harris  met  it  by  an  attitude,  bold,  dt  tiant,  and  ag^essivc,  and  prevailed  with 
aujrnieiitcd  ])n'stigo.  In  is.i;}  he  absolutely  refused  to  become  a  candidate, 
as  he  wished  to  devote  himself  to  the  law.  After  a  fruitless  strugi^le  to 
nominate  his  successor,  the  cunventiou  declared  hiui  its  candidate  by  accla- 
mation. In  order  to  avoid  the  |Moffered  honor  without  diaconrteqr»  t&d 
entirely  disconnect  himaelf  from  politict,  he  reaoWed  to  remove  from  the 
district,  and  settled  in  Memphis  as  a  lawyer.  In  1866  he  canvassed  the 
State  as  Presidential  £Iector>at-large,  and  the  success  of  his  ticket  was 
largely  due  to  him.  Victory  depended  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  canvassers,  and  though  he  w;is  pitted  against  an  adversary 
who  had  hitherto  beaten  down  all  romj)etitors  Ity  liis  brilliant  rhetoric, 
ability  in  deliate  and  personal  a<:jxi"essivfness,  Harris,  contrary  to  all  predic- 
tion, by  his  superior  force  of  will  and  liis  extraordinary  and  exceptional 
clearness  and  directness  of  thought  and  speech,  overmastered  his  opponent. 
This  campaign  gave  him  a  reputation  St<te  wide. 

In  1857  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  without  effort  or  annonncement 
of  candidacy.  Tn  1859  he  was  reiSlected.  In  1861  he  iri.shed  to  enter  the 
army  and  refused  to  announce  himself  as  a  candidate.  But  while  he  was 
Inisy  in  orirani/ing  the  troops  and  collectiiiLT  the  resources  of  the  State  for 
the  struix^le  of  oiir  trreat  sectional  war  an  :il)le  and  ekxjuent  can<b'date  made 
a  vigorous  canvass  against  him ;  but  the  people  took  up  his  cause  and 
reflected  Mm  almost  by  acclamation. 

Governor  Harris  was  a  State  ri|^ts  man  of  the  straitest  sect  He  pur> 
sued  his  political  teneta  to  their  legitimate  consequences  with  unflinching 
logic,  and  maintained  them  with  an  ability,  tenacity,  andaelf-abn^tion  not 
surpassed  by  any  man  in  like  position  on  (  it her  side. 

When  it  was  evident  that  the  capital  of  Tennessee  was  lost  Harris  felt 
that  his  ]»lace  wiis  with  the  army.  He  went  upon  the  stulTof  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston  as  a  volunteer  aide,  and  wlien  the  general  met  his  mortal 
wound  at  Shiloh  he  received  the  dying  soldier  in  his  arms.  He  continued 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  West  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  sharing  in  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  fatigues  of  its  campaigns^  and 
taking  part  in  all  the  great  battles  in  which  it  was  engaged,  except  Peny* 
ville.  Governor  Harris  was  a  counsellor  wlmsc  audacity,  experience,  and 
position  of  independenre  often  proved  valuable  to  (he  commanding  general; 
Imt  it  was  aa  tlie  friend  of  the  Tennessee  soldier  that  he  felt  himself  most 
usefvilly  employed.  To  care  not  only  for  the  general  interests  of  his  conunon- 
wealth  and  its  citizens,  but  to  see  that  the  humblest  soldier  suffered  no  wrong, 
sudi  was  the  honorable  duty  which  he  assumed  and  performed  so  unosten- 
tatiously  that  no  collision  or  unpleasantness  with  the  military  or  Confederate 
authorities  ensued. 

When  the  war  began  he  was  a  rich  man,  worth  probably  $150,000,  the 
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bulk  of  which  was  invested  in  loans  to  individuflLi  well  secured.  He  uiged 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit  was  a  patriotic  duty,  and  his 

di'ljtors  took  him  at  his  word  and  paid  him  in  depreciated  Confederate  cur- 
rency. He  would  not  shrink  from  the  consequences  of  his  reasoning,  but 
accepted  the  wurtlilcss  paper.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  found  himself 
entirely  ruiued  in  etitate. 

He  sullenly  retired  before  the  conquering  armies  of  the  United  States, 
and  when  the  Confederacy  fell  evaded  capture  on  parole  and  passed  with  a 
little  band  of  exiles  into  Mexico,  where  he  remained  eighteen  months  and 
then  went  to  Sngland,  where  he  spent  another  year.  Happily  the  country 
settled  down  so  that  he  could  return,  and  in  1867  he  again  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  at  Memphis. 

Harris  abjured  jjolitics  imd  for  ten  years  kept  ch-iir  of  them.  If  lu;  had 
been  "let  alone"  he  wouhl  j)r()])ably  have  remainfd  permanently  ah)of  from 
public  life.  But  there  were  some  wbo  sought  an  ungenerous  advantage  by 
making  capital  of  their  opposition  to  him.  The  rhetoricians  probably  meant 
no  more  than  "to point  a  moral"  at  his  expense,  while  others  sought  to 
make  him  the  scapegoat  of  all  political  offense.  A  mem  cunning  device  to 
arouse  him  to  action  could  not  have  been  hit  upon.  Defeated,  impoverished, 
proM^ribed,  he  wa.s  not  the  man  to  submit  to  wrong  or  to  lower  his  crest 
before  the  parasites  of  power.  A  settk-d  jnirjiosn  to  vindicate  the  idea 
for  which  he  had  struggled,  and  his  own  record  iu  that  groat  internecine 
conteist,  took  possession  of  him.  Iu  187G  the  opportunity  occurred.  He 
announced  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  before  the  State  Legislature  for  a 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  made  a  canvass  of  the  State  in  which 
he  diallenged  all  comers  to  meet  him  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  in  open 
discussion  and  prefer  their  charg*  s.  or  foxever  hold  their  peace.  He  hadtiie 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  a  legLslature  was  returned  which  elected  him  as 
Senator  to  sxicceed  Heniy  Cooper,  and  he  took  his  seat  March  5,  1877. 

In  the  Senate  Governor  Harris  has  jmrsued  ttie  lino  of  duty  quietly, 
devoting  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  While  he  recognizes  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  a  union  of  the  States,  and  perceives  the  futility  of 
armed  resistance  to  the  centralization  of  the  government,  he  adheres  to  his 
theory  that  this  tendency  is  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  His  best  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the 
complete  restoration  of  self-government  to  the  commonwealths  of  the  Union. 
Governor  Harris  is  a  thorough  Democrat,  in  favor  of  economical,  honest 
administration  and  oi)jK>sed  to  all  rln'^s  legislation.  He  is  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  l)est  men  in  the  Senate.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Claims  and  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  upon  the  Select 
Oommittee  on  tiie  Levees  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

€k>vemor  Harris  married  Martha  M.,  ^Aughter  of  Edward  Travis  of 
West  Tennessee,  and  has  had  five  sons,  four  of  whom  are  living.  There  is 
probably  no  man  in  the  South  who  cherishes  with  greater  devotion  the  sen- 
thnenta  and  ideas  of  the  southern  people  than  Senator  Harris. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 

rNITKD  STATES  8KNATOR  FROM  INDIANA. 

ENJAMIN  HARRISON,  in  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
signalized  one  of  the  results  upon  which  the  Rcpuljlican  party  may 
well  pride  itself,  as  an  outcome  of  the  heated  political  discussions  and 
fierce  party  contests  that  have  agitated  the  whole  country  during  the  hist 
few  years,  which  is  the  redemption  by  a  large  majority  of  the  great  and 
influential  State  of  Indiana,  whereby  it  has  regained  a  seat  in  the  National 
Senate.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  felicity  to  that  party,  not  only  in  that  State 
but  throughout  the  country,  that  it  has  made  good  use  of  the  power  thus 
acquired,  and  placed  in  that  senatorial  chair  a  man  so  worthy  to  wcnr  the 
political  mantle  of  Indiana's  "great  war  governor"  and  distinguished 
statesman,  the  late  Senator  Jlorton. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison  traces  his  lineage  through  a  long  line  of  dis- 
tinguished ancestors.  His  great-grandfather,  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  Virginia,  having  been  elected  a 
Delegate  to  that  l>ody  in  1774.  Until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1791,  he 
was  prominent  in  public  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  .signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indi'jx'ndence;  twice  a  member  of  Congress,  and  three  times  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.    General  William  Ilcury  Harrison,  son  of  the  latter, 
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served  his  country  in  military  and  civil  offices  from  1791  to  1841,  when  he 
die<L  He  wsis  President  of  the  United  States  during  tlie  last  month  of  his 
life.  Prtsidi  iit  Harrison's  son,  John  Scott  Harrison,  was  a  man  of  civil 
distinction,  also  servin<<:  as  member  of  Cougrees  from  1858  to  1S57.  He 
died  a  few  years  ago  in  Ciuciuuuti. 

Senator  Hftrrison  was  bom  August  20, 1833,  at  Norfh  Bend,  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  river.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  received  the  benefit  of  a 
thorough  academic  coatee,  he  entered  the  junior  claeB  of  Miaini  Univerrity 
at  Oxford,  Ohio,  crrnduating  at  that  institution  in  the  daaeof  1852.  After 
graduation  he  chose  for  his  profession  the  practice  of  law,  and  at  once  began 
his  course  of  study  preparatory  to  admission  to  the  Bar.  In  1853  he  married 
Miss  Carrie  L.  Scott,  and  in  tlie  following  y(>ar  removed  to  In<lian;ij)nli.^, 
w  here  he  soon  became  j)romiueut  us  a  lawyer,  being  known  as  a  safe  coun- 
sellor and  eloquent  advocate.  He  first  became  active  in  politics  in  1856, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  every  caavaaa  etnce,  as  a  Republican.  Li  1860  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  W.  P.  liaUMck,  which  lasted  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Indiana,  but  in  1862,  when  the  Union  armies  had  met  with  reverses,  he 
re!;i:,'iied  thi-^  ofHce  and  engaged  in  raising  volunteers  for  tlie  17th  Indiana 
infantry.  Of  this  regiment  he  was  made  colonel,  and  not  long  after  was 
made  a  brigade  commander.  His  services  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign  were  the  subject  of  special  mention  by  his  superior 
ofiHeers.  He  was  universally  esteemed  by  the  ofikers  and  men  under  his 
command. 

In  1864  General  Harrison  was  elected  Sapseme  Oourt  Reporter,  and 

during  the  same  year  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  ""Porter, 
Harrison  &  Fishbaek."  The  senior  member  of  that  firm  is  now  Governor  of 
Indiana.  In  187G  General  Harrison  was  the  lle}mblican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Indiana,  having  been  nominated  wlien  absent  frf)m  home,  and  only 
consenting  to  accept  when  it  hud  been  urged  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so. 
The  campaign  which  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  General  Hanison  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  battle  for  the  Republi- 
cans, and  failing  of  an  election  by  but  a  small  majority. 

In  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1880  ho  favored  the  candidacy  of  iUr. 
Blaine,  and  worked  nobly  for  him  up  to  the  time  when  that  great  leader 
directed  his  friends  to  give  their  support  to  General  Garfield,  and  thereafter 
he  labored  earnestly  and  as.siduoiisly  for  the  latter  until  his  nomination  had 
been  aceomj)lished.  General  Harrison  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
for  six  years,  and  took  his  seat  March  4,  1881.  Ue  is  a  man  of  unblemished 
chaiBCter,  tfeerihig  integrity,  and  remarkable  firmness  of  purpose  in  what  he 
believes  to  be  right  In  eariy  life  he  was  a  Whig,  but  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  among  the  foremost  in  the  Republican  ranks. 

To  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  office  he  brings  qualifications 
eovaried  and  rare  that  they  justify  the  prediction  of  a  career  so  useful  and 
honorable  that  it  slnill  meet  the  highest  exj)ectations  of  the  state  and  nation, 
and  preserve  undimmed  the  bright  lufitcr  of  his  ancestral  name. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R.  HAWLEY. 
mnm  itath  bbtatob  vwni  twHwuTicuT. 

%|OSEPH  ROSWELL  HAWLEY  was  born  at  t^tcwartsv  ille,  Richmond 
Jl  County,  North  Curolinu,  Octolxir  31,  1826.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
^*  Fnmcis  Hawl^,  was  a  iiatiTe  of  Fannington,  Gonnecticat,  a  descend^ 
aot  of  one  of  the  earliest  aetden  of  Oonnecdciit;  his  mother  was  a  natiTe 
of  Fayetteriney  North  Carolina,  of  Scotch  descent.  The  father  left  mer* 
cantile  business  and  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Baptist  Clmrch 
in  1f^34.  Tie  lived  in  Oheraw,  South  (\\rolina,  dnrin;Lj  the  nullitieation 
excitement,  and  was  a  staunch  Union  man.  The  Gcnenil  sjiys  liis  first  polit- 
ical recollection  is  that  he  was  one  of  three  Union  boys  in  school,  the  other 
two  lads  having  also  a  father  from  the  North  on  that  side.  From  Cheraw 
the  family  retomed  to  the  vicinity  of  Lanrel  Hill,  Bidmiond  Connty,  North 
Carolina.  It  was  almost  wholly  a  Scotch  nrighborhood,  and  there,  as  In 
Cheraw,  there  were  good  schools,  tiioii|^  they  were  kept  in  log-houses. 

In  November,  1837,  the  family  ranoved  to  Connecticut.  The  son 
attended  school  faithfully,  save  that  he  was  sent  three  stimmcrs  io  work  on 
the  farm  of  his  forefathers.  He  was  at  the  old  Hartford  Grammar  School 
nearly  two  years,  just  before  the  family  removed,  in  lb42,  to  Cuzenovia, 
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N.  T.  The  Hither  resided  there  until  1870,  the  mother  dying  in  1860. 
8hc  was  a  woman  of  strong  sense  and  affection  and  most  devoted  ]>ii-ty, 
always  a  leader  amonp;  women  in  prayer  and  pood  works.  Joscpli  wuii  the 
only  son.  IIo  had  two  listers,  one  of  whom  survives,  a  fanner's  Avifc,  in 
Oneida  County,  N.  T.  He  attended  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary  at 
CazenoTia  until  the  autumn  of  1844,  when  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  in 
Hamilton  College,  near  Utica.  He  graduated  in  1847.  Ab  a  student  he 
held  a  high  rank,  standing  rather  better  in  langnages  and  general  studies 
than  in  mathematict.  He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  literature  and  politics, 
holding  a  good  place  as  a  writer,  taking  a  first  prize  in  declamation  and 
participating  constantly  in  the  del)iites  of  his  literary  society.  The  two 
societies  of  that  class  into  which  the  whole  college  was  divided  were  in 
those  days  in  vigor,  carrying  on  a  hot  rivalry,  having  tine  libraries  and  hold- 
ing lively  diiscussiona  weekly.  lie  was  unanimously  elected  to  deliver  the 
annoal  address  of  the  Union  Society  in  1847.  ^ving  abundant  health 
and  a  wami  temperamenti  he  waa  always  ready  for  the  athletic  sports  and 
jollities  of  life  in  college.  The  ftiendly  relationa  he  established  then  with 
fiMulty  and  students  he  has  maintained,  being  now  a  trustee  of  the  college 
by  election  of  the  alumni,  and  having  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  <rf 
Laws  from  the  corporation. 

Afte  r  his  graduation  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  Ca/cnovia;  taught 
school  two  wiutei-s  in  the  country;  went  to  Connecticut  in  May,  1849,  to 
study  law  one  summer  with  John  Hooker,  Esq.  (present  Reporter  of  the 
Suprame  Court  for  Connecticut),  in  Fannington,  and  remained  in  the  State. 
The  law  Urm  of  Hooker  A  Hawley  opened  an  office  in  Hartford  September 
1,  1850,  and  both  have  ever  since  resided  there.  The  firm  soon  secured  a 
fair  business.  The  surplus  earnings  of  the  junior  member  were  at  first 
cxj>end('d  in  paying  certain  debts  incurred  in  his  ediuation,  and  then  in  the 
expenses  resulting  from  liis  j)osition  as  Chairman  of  the  Free  Soil  State 
committee,  to  which  position  he  was  chosen  by  the  first  State  Convention 
held  after  he  began  business.  Uis  father  was  one  of  the  early  ant i -slavery 
men,  and  the  son  imbibed  his  teachings.  He  voted  for  Yan  Buren  and 
Adams  in  1848^  and  never  belonged  to  dther  the  Whig  or  Democratic  party. 
The  Fine  Soilers  had  a  weekly  paper,  tiw  JBqm&Kcaii,  published  in  Hartford, 
■a  their  State  organ,  conducted  first  by  the  late  William  H.  Burleigh,  and 
afterward  by  D.  W.  Bartlett,  the  well-known  writer  and  newspaper  corres- 
pondent, now  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Legation  in  Washington.  The 
young  lawyer  soon  became  a  contributor  to  its  columns  and  so  continued, 
partially  furnishing  its  pecuniary  support  also,  until  it  was  nu  rged  in  the 
Hartford  Ptam,  daily  and  vreekly,  established  as  the  organ  of  tlic  new  Re- 
publican party  in  Februaiy,  1806. 

ffis  first  political  appearance  was  as  secretary  of  a  large  and  tumultuous 
pnblie  meeting,  which  Mr.  Hooker  and  himself  were  chiefly  instrumental  in 
getting  up,  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  to  protest  against  the  famous  compro- 
mise measures  of  that  year,  especially  the  Fugitive  SUve  kw.  Free  SoileiBi 
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in  those  days,  pnvc  from  sevpnty-fivc  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  votes 
in  the  couM-rvative,  wealthy,  and  somewhat  aristocratic  old  town  of  Hart- 
ford, and  abolitionism  was  not  poi>ular  then;  but  the  youn<;  lawyer  main- 
tained  an  active  organization,  occabionally  advising  the  Free  boilen*  to 
elect  some  anti-elaveiy  Whig,  and  looked  eagerly  for  the  day  when  the 
attemptB  of  the  slave-boldiag  interest  to  control  tiie  nation  in  its  favor  and 
extend  slay^  uto  the  territories  should  lead  to  the  reoiganization  of  par* 
ties.  At  every  election  he  was  found  on  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall,  with  a 
few  assoeiates,  all  young  mccljanies,  peddlinf^  the  tidcets  of  his  party  as 
vigorously  as  if  it  were  expected  to  carrj-  the  State,  in  which  the  total  vote 
of  the  party  avera<4:cd  about  8.000  for  a  scries  of  years. 

In  18o2  he  wa.s  a  delegate  to  the  National  Free  Soil  Convention  at  Pitts- 
burg, and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  He  took  the 
atomp  in  Connecticut  tcv  Hale  and  Julian,  and  made  thirty  or  forty  speeches. 
In  1856  he  attended  the  Kational  Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 
The  first  known  gathering  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  an  organissation 
of  the  Hepnblican  party  in  Connecticut  was  held  U|>on  invitations  issued  by 
Hawley.  It  was  attended  by  twelve  or  fifteen  Free  Soilers,  Democrats,  and 
Whicfs.  and  led  to  public  meetinirf  and  a  State  organization.  He  attended 
every  State  Convention  of  Fr(  i-  Soilcrs  and  Republicans  from  18,50  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  w.as  especially  active  in  the  tirst  three 
held  by  the  Republican  party,  in  each  of  wliich  be  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  engaged  in  a  veiy  warm  struggle  to  exclude 
Know-Nothingism  from  the  platform,  both  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  prin- 
ciple. Into  the  hot  and  brilliant  campaign  for  Fremont  and  Dayton,  in 
1856.  he  plunged  with  all  his  soul.  He  accepted  a  challenge  to  dcliate 
issued  by  the  late  H.  H.  Barbour,  Esq.,  an  able  lawyer  and  jirominent  Dem- 
ocrat, and  they  totrether  addressed  fifteen  great  and  enthusiastic  meetings, 
that  style  of  "  stumping,' "  being  (juite  unu.sual  in  Conncdicut  and  arousing 
great  interest.  He  made  about  fifty  other  speeches  during  the  season,  and 
the  State  was  carrisd  by  a  substantial  majority  for  Flremont  The  famous 
Wide-Awakes  were  first  organized  in  Hartford,  and  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
first  company. 

Allu.'^ion  has  already  been  made  to  the  establishment,  in  IRoO,  of  the 
Hartford  Prenn,  daily  and  weekh',  as  the  organ  of  the  new  Republican  party. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  year  Faxon  &  Pierce,  editors  and  i>ul)lishers,  dis- 
solved j)!irtncrship.  Mr.  Hawley  was  so  deej)ly  interested  that  he  otTercd  to 
abandon  hi.s  law  j»ractice,  which  was  remunerative  and  growing,  and  become 
a  journalist.  Wm.  Faxon,  Esq.,  afterward  associated  with  the  Hon.  Gideon 
Welles  for  eight  years  as  Chief  Cleik  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Kavy, 
jdned  him,  and  Hawley  and  Faxon  became  proprietors  of  the  Prm^  which 
was  sinking  mon^*  In  two  years,  l>y  hard  work,  they  placed  it  on  a  pay- 
ing ba.«is.  In  1859  Hawley  invited  to  his  a'i.sistani  e  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
and  they  have  since  been  associated.  In  ISfi?  the  Pru^  was  merged  with 
the  CQurantf  and  the  latter  is  now  under  the  proprictorslup  of  Uawloy, 
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Goodrich  &  Co.,  the  members  of  the  firm  being  Joseph  R.  ITawley,  WllL  H. 
Qoodrich,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  Stephen  A.  Hubbard. 

Formerly  Connecticut  elected  State  othctTs  and  a  Legislature  annually 
in  April,  and  as  it  was  a  very  closely  and  hotly  contested  State  its  elections 
^ere  watched  throughout  the  Union,  and  the  *'Iand  of  steady  habita"  was 
in  ooDstanl  tnmofl.  The  contest  of  April,*  1860,  between  William  A. 
Baddngham,  afterward  the  noble  War  Goreraor,  and  Thomaa  H.  Seymonr, 
then  jnrt  retnmed  from  the  miadon  to  St.  Petwaburg,  was  one  of  the 
fiercest  ever  witnessed  in  any  State,  and  Hawley  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  as  journalist  and  orator,  day  and  night.  The  PirxA  had  always  the 
advice  and  contributions  of  Gideon  Welles  and  John  ^I.  Niles,  and  made 
itself  a  power.  The  closeness  of  j)arty  lines  in  this  State,  and  the  vijifor 
with  which  ])arty  organizations  were  maintained,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
iu  that  campaign,  the  year  before  the  upheaval  of  the  four  years*  war,  Bock- 
ingham  was  elected  by  a  majori^  of  541  only,  while  Atc  years  later,  imme- 
diately following  the  war.  General  Hawley  himself,  aa  the  Bepubllcan  can- 
didate  for  Goremor,  received  iffedsely  the  same  majority  over  James  K 
English. 

To  the  National  Convention  of  1800,  at  Chicago,  Hawley  went  as  an 
alternate,  and  earnestly  desiicd  to  see  the  vote  of  the  State  ijiven  to  Sal- 
mon P.  Clnise.  He  accepted  the  result  enthusiastically,  and  went  to  work 
with  bis  usual  impetuosity  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  He  never  had  any  faith 
In  the  various  schemes  for  compromise  between  the  contending  elementSi^ 
and  considered  it  the  first  and  absolute  duty  to  put  freedom  in  complete 
control  of  the  nation  and  its  territories.  Tet  his  opposition,  as  a  Free 
Soiler,  to  the  encroachments  of  the  National  Government  when  under  pro- 
slavery  control,  made  him  a  warm  defender  of  the  proper  authority  of  the 
States,  and  he  always  opposed  interfering  with  slavery  within  its  defUied 
limits  of  State  contrt>l. 

The  crisis  in  his  life,  as  in  the  lives  of  others  who  have  since  shown 
their  true  nobility  and  patriotism  by  abundant  sacrifices,  came  with  Lin- 
coln's elecdon  and  the  attack  upon  Bumter.  It  was  a  time  when  such  a 
man  as  Hawley  would  give  emphasis  to  his  convictions  by  pledging  all 
to  hia  country.  The  news  of  the  surrender  of  Sumter  reached  Hartford 
on  Saturday  evening.  President  Lincoln's  call  for  75,000  men  appeared  in 
3Ionday  morningV  Courant.  Hawley  at  once  declaretl  his  desire  to  enlist. 
Albert  W.  Drake,  a  young  Wliig  lawyer,  heard  of  it  and  called  upon  him; 
they  advertised  in  Tuesday  morning's  Courant  for  *'meu  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  rifle,**  and  Hawley  went  to  Sharps*  rifle  factory  and  engaged 
rifles  enough  to  ecpilp  a  company.  Before  the  hour  of  sleep  that  day  the 
ranks  were  filled,  vtA  Iftr.  Hawley  was  lieutenant  of  the  company.  April 
22d  the  Hartford  Rifle  Company  went  into  camp  at  Brewster's  Faik,  under 
Captain  Hawley,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  command.  He  was  the 
first  man  in  Conncetieut  to  enlist. 

Xn  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  won  high  commendation  from  his  Colonel 
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for  valor.  During  the  enawinp:  summer,  ■u  hori  the  ppnce  party  was  clamOF- 
ini;  for  no  rosistanrc  at  arms  to  tlu;  rt'liclliDii.  lio  did  timely  service  for  the 
State  and  nation  by  his  rin<;in^  ni)peals  from  the  ])hitfnnn  in  behalf  of  the 
iniperih  d  (iovernment.  August  15,  1801,  when  the  crnor  aceepted  the 
Sevcuth  Rei^imeut  for  three  years  service,  Captain  Ilawley  was  chosen  Colonel 
of  it,  and  Septonber  17th  he  embarked  with  his  men  in  a  steamer  to  report 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  few  weeks  later  joined  General  Sherman  in 
the  Sooth  Carolina  expedition*  The  next  spring  the  peace  men  were  again 
active;  and  from  the  patriotic  appeak  of  the  brave  men  in  the  field  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  we  quote  a  paragraph  from  that  of  the 
Seventh  Conn.  Reffimont,  written  by  Colonel  Ilawley,  as  a  good  q>ecimen 
of  his  earnest  and  awakening  style  of  public  address: 

Fellow  Citizens  of  \e\v  Havon  County,  rpmemlxT  your  own  Tlitclirork,  who  (lio'l  so 
nobly,  nuil  yuur  aduptod  citizen,  the  lion-heurted  Williuat  Kuy,  whu,  with  liin  wounds 
7«t  unheftled,  hMtened  to  snother  and  fttal  field  of  battle.  Citizens  of  Kurtford 
County,  recall  to  mind  Upson  and  William  Soby  sad  Fnneti  Bninard.  M>>n  of  Litch- 
field County,  remembpr  Palmer,  the  iiinl  of  his  home  and  of  his  comm  inil,  and  Sortrennt 
Iteynolds.  I'eople  of  Windliam  County,  remember  your  own  Hibburd  and  Corbin. 
Citizens  of  Pairfl«ld  County,  do  not  (brget  Starr,  and  the  bniTe  Thomas  Horton,  and 
Holmes — dying  a  prisoner,  and  wduiKicd — ■.\w\  V.:\U>n  and  Cook.  Men  of  New  Lon- 
don Onmty,  remenilier  .Toah  .TeflVcy.  HcmcinlHT  these,  your  brothers  and  our«,  and  a 
multitude  be>idcs;  and  for  God's  eake  do  not  dishonor  their  fresh  graves  by  dccluriog 
tiiat  they  died  in  a  fooPt  cause. 

In  1804  Colonel  Ilawley  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers.  As  an  officer  he  Ottried  an  iron  hand  in  a  glove  of  velvet ;  ^ 
severe  in  discipline,  "terribly  in  earnest*' when  engaged  in  battle,  and 
reserved  in  bearing,  he  won  tiie  homage  and  esteem  paid  to  heroism,  high 

intelli<;once,  and  purity  of  Christian  charac  ter.  In  illustration  of  this  sub- 
stantial fame,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  citizens  of  Hartford,  in  their 
presentation  to  liim,  through  a  committee  composc-d  of  lion.  Marshall  Jew- 
ell, Col.  CJeorgo  P.  Bissell.  and  J.  G.  K.ithbun,  Emj.,  of  a  "general  olliter's 
regulation  sword,"  while  still  on  duty  in  Virginia.  The  sword  *'is  of  rare 
richnctM  of  design,*'  with  a  scabbard  of  solid  silver,  the  whole  costing 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  doUars;  the  fourth  in  order  of  valuation  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  On  ornamental  scrolls  and  shields  are  engraved 
these  words:  BuU  Run^  Seige  of  PcdnttH^  Jamet  Inland,  Pocotaligo^  (Hiuiee, 
Wagner  and  Sumter,  Siege  of  Ptetenburfft  Drurt/'s  Bhijf,  Dtrp  Ihttom,  Deep 
Hirer,  ami  Dorhytoirn  Road.  Bcnj'ath  the  words:  ]'rt>n-hftif  hi/  the  f'ifizms 
Ilart/ord  to  Gen.  Joneph  li.  Ilairky,^''  are  the  monograms,  H.  H..*' 

*'7C.  V."  The  presentation  took  place  August  1,  1865,  in  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  Jefferson  Davis,  in  iiiclmiond,  Virginia.  General 
Hawl^*s  eloquent  reply  to  Colond  Bissell  was  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
"rank  and  file  "  of  the  amy,  with  the  following  words  in  the  closing  para- 
graph: 

Heieafter,  all  over  our  land,  every  bring  to  whoin  Cod  has  given  a  soul  shall  be 
tnilyfreeastolift^lIbarQr,  andthepueiiitof  happlneie.  And  tQ  the  ontaide  worid,  for 
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tiie  benefit  of  nil  peoples  and  all  tiroes,  w«  have  denion.strntod  the  tremendous  Inherant 
stzmgth  and  self-peipetaBtiDg  power  flf  axvpubUcaafom  of  gorenumiit. 

Tho  fmccccding  month  General  Hawley  noeived  a  pramotion  to  the 
nak  of  Major-Gcnerul  of  Volunteers  by  brevet. 

He  was  one  of  the  very  last  in  the  volunteer  array  to  retire,  being 
assijrnecl  as  chief  of  staff  to  General  Alfred  II.  Terry,  who  was  placod  in 
command  of  Richmond  after  the  surrender  at  A])pomattox. 

Upon  his  retttmlroaiflM  war  he  was  taken  up  by  aepontaneoiuidemiind 
aa  the  BepobUcan  candidate  for  Governor,  and  as  the  Chief  Executive 
of  his  State  he  senred  with  dignity  and  honor. 

In  national  political  affaira  General  Ilawlcy  has  borne  a  leading  part,  yet 
in  such  a  quiet  way  that  the  people,  while  feeling  the  impress  of  his  charac- 
ter, have  not  realized  the  source  of  their  inspiration.  More  than  any  man 
in  the  Union  he  ha.s,  bj'  force  of  circumstances,  en^ufted  his  idciis  into  the 
platforms  of  the  Republican  party,  having  nerved  on  resohition  committees 
and  usually  acted  as  secretary  in  the  several  National  Conventions  of  the 
party  since  the  war  cloeed.  Jn  1868  he  presided  at  the  Chicago  Conyention, 
which  nominated  General  Grant  iot  the  first  time,  and  it  was'then,  when 
flnandal  hereeiea  were  planting  their  seeds  deep,  and  both  parties  were  on 
the  verge  of  giving  away  to  demagogues,  that  he  lifted  the  convention  into 
a  tone  of  patriotic  inte-jrity  by  declaring  that  Every  bond  .sliall  be  as 
aacred  as  a  soldier's  grave."  That  sentiment  touclied  a  responsive  chord 
and  thrilled  the  convention  and  the  country.  For  lionest  money  and  ])ay- 
ing  honest  debts  General  llawiey  always  has  stood  and  will  sUind  pledged. 
Be  looka  to  the  nation  lor  honest  utteiance  and  the  square  fullfilment  of  its 
pnnnisea,  and  has  forcibly  embodied  his  idea  in  another  terse  expression: 
TTnde  Sam  is  a  gentieman.** 

Li  November,  1872,  General  Hawley  was  elected  RepresentatiTO  to  tiie 
Forty  ^iccond  Congress  from  the  Hartford  district,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Strong,  and  was  reelected  to  the  Forty- 
tlmtl  Congress*;  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixtli  Congress,  and  was  after- 
wards elected  United  States  Senator,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  March 
4,  1881.  He  ia  a  Republican.  General  Hawley  has  few,  if  any,  superiors 
as  a  platform  orator  in  political  campaigns,  and  whenever  he  addresses  pub> 
lie  assembliea  he  invariably  commands  the  greatest  audience,  and  makes  a 
•ometimes  deep  and  shniiyB  pleasing  impresnon. 

The  further  honorable  service  of  General  Hawley  in  dvil  life  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  consistent  record  which  makes  his  career  of  exceptional  in- 
terest and  also  of  real  value  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  to  be  gjiined  in  a 
country  like  ours  by  the  following  of  conscientious  convictions  backed  by 
strong  activities  and  an  unyielding  purpose  to  do  right  for  the  sake  of  right. 
There  is  a  pleasant  study  in  his  whole  life,  stretching  from  the  log  cabin  In 
Koith  Oarolina  through  all  the  years  to  thepresent. 

The  people  of  the  country,  and  surely  those  of  Philadelphia,  will  not 
aoon  forget  tiie  patient  labor  he  gave  to  and  the  zealous  interest  and  pride 
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he  took  in  the  gnmd  Oentennial  Expoeitioii  of  1870,  in  hie  podtion  as 
Preddent  of  the  Conunisdon.   Fortunate,  indeed,  w  as  it  that  hie  aernoea 

■were  secured.  Tin  y  were  a  tiftiarantce  of  lioncst  nud  fair  manag^ement,  and 
it  is  ii  matter  of  pritU'  ami  must  remain  ko  that  the  «ircat  event  wbicli  com- 
momorated  so  jj^randly  the  birth  of  the  nation  was  carried  out  without  the 
etaiu  of  8ii»picion  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Commission.  lie  added  fresh 
laurelB  to  hia  crown  when  he  exerted  his  powerful  official  influence  in  favor 
of  observing  the  Sabbath,  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  New  England 
faith  and  custom,  alike  in  the  great  Exhibition  as  elsewhere,  especially  rince 
in  all  similar  displays  in  foreign  lands  that  day  had  been  uniformly  disre- 
garded and  desecrated  under  the  est-ablishmcnt  of  a  contrary  regime.  Hia 
action  in  this  reirard  was  considered  and  is  still  remembered  as  attesting  a 
hv^h  sense  and  a|)])re(  iati()n,  on  Ids  j)art,  of  the  nol)ility  of  that  character 
which  resjK'cts  tlie  beutimuuts  and  time-honored  observances  of  a  christian 
people. 

.  Sept.  17,  1879,  '^Flag  Day/*  tiiat  memorable  and  brilliant  oocanon, 
when  tiie  battle-flaga  carried  by  Connecticut  regiments  during  the  late  war 
were  transftrred  from  the  State  Arsenal  to  the  new  Capitol,  furnished  an 
impressive  theme  for  General  Hawley's  eloquence;  in  the  presence  of  ono 
hundred  thf)usand  peoj)le,  as  Chief-^farshal  of  the  procession,  he  delivered 
the  banners  to  Oovemor  Andrews,  with  a  fitting  address,  from  which  we 
quote : 

Yonr  Excellency:  We  are  mnrp  tlinn  10.000  citizcnn,  who  were  soldiers  from  Con- 
nocticut  in  the  late  war  for  Union  and  Liberty.  We  come  in  obedienec  to  the  invitatiua 
of  onr  beloved  Commonwealth,  to  bring  these  eighty  flags  ftom  their  temporary  resting- 
plaee  to  their  final  homa  in  our  great  and  beaatiM  Capitol. 

After  a  beaotifiil  aUusion  to  the  memoriea  of  beloved  eomradea  called 
forth  by  theae  trophiea,  he  doses  with  these  words: 

Let  the  Hag*  rest!  In  a  few  yean,  theae  mat  win  be  no  longer  able  to  bear  anni 
fbr  the  land  they  lore;  hat  tlieseweather-woniand  battle>toni  folds  shall  remain  throagh 

tlie  '•i-nt\iri<^e,  tc>-tifyin;r  that  Conin'ctinit  w!h  tnn^  to  froc  pnv.^rnment,  and  plcdtrin;:  hr«r 
future  fidelity.  The  poor  shreds  and  humble  staves,  to  be  glorified  in  the  eyes  of  future 
generations,  have  witnessed  the  dedication  of  a  eotttinent  to  Jnstico,  equal  rights,  Union 
and  liberty*  Webid  them  good-bye!  Thaalcs  be  to  GodI  Alnmdant  and  exulting  thanlts 

to  the  Alniijrhty  Fatlior  that  we  live<l  in  th'Ko  day^,  an  I  w.-rc  pcnnitted  to  do  snnn'thing 
towards  seeing  that  the  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  peo^tie  should  not  peruh  in  the 
earth. 

In  January-,  1881,  General  Ilawky  received  from  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Centcnniul  Exhibition  a  New  Year's  present  in  the  shape  of 
n  diver  urn  of  beautiful  design  and  arttstic  workmanship.  The  urn  is  about 
eighteen  inches  high.  Its  stand  is  made  from  wood  of  the  EartfurA^  Admi- 
ral  Farragut's  flagship;  then  comes  a  plinth  cut  from  the  timbers  which 
sujjported  the  Independence  bell:  next  a  plintli  fnrraed  from  the  wood  of  a 
California  tree,  known  to  be  4.000  years  old;  above  this,  a  ]>lint!i  eiit  from 
the  timbers  of  the  QnutUution  j  another  of  iron,  of  the  some  purchase  as 
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tbat  irblcli  framed  die  ttinkeii  monitor  OaMiU;  then  a  block  of  gold  and 
silver,  pink  mangnn esc  ore,  higlily  polished,  and  weighing  135 pounds,  from 
the  Alice  mine  in  Montana.  On  this  stands  the  pedestal  projicr.  formed  of 
a  cylinder  of  red  Tennessee  marble  between  black  marl)le  from  Vcniutnt 
and  New  Hampshire!.  The  vase  itself  is  made  of  absolutely  i)ur('  silver, 
without  alloy,  from  the  Consolidated  Virgiuiu  iliuc  of  Nevada.  The  handles 
on  each  side  are  formed  of  eagles  holding  shields,  on  which  are  the  seals  of 
the  United  States  and  Centennial  Commission  respectively.  The  presenta- 
tion speeches  were  made  by  Daniel  J.  Horrell,  of  Penni^yania,  and  Mr. 
Donaldson,  of  3Iontana,  to  which  General  ITawley  made  a  fitting  response 
and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  all  the  members  of  the  Commission,  and  espec- 
ially to  the  manufacturers  and  people  of  the  mnntr}',  who  had  contril)uted, 
h3  said,  more  than  all  else  to  make  the  Centennial  a  success.  In  conelu- 
sion,  he  stated  that  he  would  deposit  the  vase  witli  the  Connerticut  Histor- 
ical Society,  so  that  it  could  be  exhibited  at  the  next  Centennial.  Tho 
oeremoniei^  which  took  place  at  Genml  Hawl^^s  residence  in  Washington, 
were  attended  by  President  Hayes,  Secretaries  Sherman,  Schurz,  Bamsey, 
and  Kaynard,  General  Sherman,  and  a  huge  numbw  of  Senatm  and  Bepre- 
•entadTes.  The  inscription  on  the  urn  is  as  follows: 

To 

JOSEPH  R.  H-V^TEY, 
Ok  CuN.vEfTicui,' 

PllliSIUENT 
OP  TBI 

Unitet)  States  Centenxiat^  Commissiox, 
From  its  Oiujanization,  Makch  2i),  1872, 
To  ITS  Final,  Mketino,  Jaxuaky  15th,  1879. 

IfipiBBBS  OP  tmk  Commission  as  A  KABK  OP 

I'EKSONAL  E8TKK.M, 
ASD  IS  KECOGMTION  OP  HIS  rATKIOTIC,  ABL£,  Am> 
BOWWABUI  SmVICIS  AS  PRESIDSKT  OP 

Tbb  Ihtei:natiosal  ExniBiTiox  op  187« 

AT  PhILADSUPHIA. 

General  Hawley's  course  in  public  life  has  proved  him  to  be  a  man  of 
broad  views,  of  no  sectional  taint ;  a  man  who  stands  for  the  whole  country 
and  the  people  thereof;  one  who  hates  proscription  and  believes  in  the 
Lincoln  idea  of  a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people.  And  tlir  views  he 
holds  are  ])ronouuted  with  unrestrained  frankness.  There  is  no  running 
policy  about  him.  He  is 'what  beseems — frank,  manly,  honest.  And  while 
he  posseaoes  less  cf  the  soavily  of  manner  which  characterizes  the  profes- 
sionid  politician  and  may  always  be  accepted  with  some  allowance  for  arti- 
fldal  veneering,  and  in  this  apparent  unwillingness  to  adopt  the  free  and 
easy  ways  of  some  men  provokes  criticism  sometimes,  yet  it  is  true  to  say  of 
him  that  in  his  private  relation.s  one  will  rarely  find  a  man  of  more  equable 
temper  and  disposition.   He  is  impatient  of  political  or  private  wrong  and 
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impulsively  and  instinctively  denounces  it,  and  w  ithout  any  mercy,  but  in 
all  the  relations  of  social  and  Inisiness  life  he  in  warm  and  generous,  full  oi 
■whok'-soulcd  impulses,  Cliristian  forlM  iirauce  and  charity. 

As  au  orutor  there  are  few  men  in  the  country  so  magnetic.  His  best 
speec^eg  are  fhoM  wliich  an  born  of  the  occasioii— the  ready,  spontaneous 
ontbrneta  of  his  nature.  He  never  equips  himself  in  detail  for  platform 
work.  Though  a  journalist,  his  own  reporters  can  get  nothing  out  of  him 
in  advance.  He  has  nerer  been  known,  outside  of  two  or  three  special 
occasions,  to  prepare  a  speech  beforehand.  And  he  talks  SO  rapidly  that 
the  best  >h<>rt-hand  reporters  find  it  difHcult  to  follow  him. 

A  ft'w  years  airo  there  was  a  jratlieriii^  of  notables  upcm  the  beautiful 
ITij^hland  Park  of  lleury  C.  Bowen,  of  Woodstock.  President  Grant  was 
there  and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  a  number  of  distinguished  men  be- 
sides. General  Butler  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  read  a  carefully -pre- 
pared  speech,  the  essence  of  which  waa  a  cmssde  against  the  Chinese, 
whose  labor  was  just  then  being  sought  in  Massachusetts  to  neutralize  the 
Crispin  strikes.  At  the  close  of  this  addres.s  .^ome  of  the  tjood  farmers  of 
Windham  county  caught  sight  of  fToneral  Ilawley  and  called  him  out,  and 
in  that  presence,  in  a  five-minutos'  ringing  speerh,  he  stripped  tlie  mask 
from  the  last  sjieaker  and  uplu-ld  the  American  idea  of  foreign  poi^ilations, 
and  his  utterance  aroused  the  great  crowd  to  the  highest  }>uint  of  enthu- 
siasm. General  Butler,  jierhaps  it  is  proper  to  say,  has  never  liked  General 
Hawley  nnce.  But  the  incident  is  alluded  to  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
timely  illustration.  On  the  way  from  Woodstodc  one  of  the  Foreign  IGnis- 
ters  at  Washington  who  had  accompanied  the  Preridential  party,  and  who 
had  taken  of  course  a  disinterested  view  of  the  proceedings,  said  to  a  gen- 
tleman  occu])ying  a  seat  with  him  in  the  cars,  *'  That  man  Butler  of  yours 
is  a  politit  ian,  bnt  your  man  Ilawley  is  a  man  of  conviction.  "  This  dis- 
tinction holds  good  to-day  as  between  General  Hawley  and  many  others  who 
are  noisy  in  politics;  he  is  in  the  l^est  sense  a  man  of  conviction,  whose 
dncerity  is  never  to  be  questioned,  and  it  is  this  knowledge  of  him  which 
gives  him  strength  before  the  people  and  which  has  j^ven  to  his  whole  life 
the  stamp  of  loyal  integrity  and  fitted  him  for  the  highest  duties  of  dtisen- 
ahip. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  HARVEY  HILL. 

UKITKD  STATK»  •KNATOB  PROX  OEOBOLA.. 

WW^ENJAMIN  H.  HILL  was  born  in  Jasper  county,  Ga.,  Sept.  14,  1823. 
lie  was  of  Irish-English  ancestry,  and  early  showed  a  fondness  for 
books.  "When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  State  University, 
graduating  there  with  high  honors  in  1844.  He  chose  the  legal  profession, 
was  admitted  to  its  practice  at  La  Grange  in  1847,  and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence 
in  his  profession.  He  was  elected  Union  member  of  the  Legislature  from 
Troup  county  in  1851,  In  1855  he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  Congress. 
In  this  contest  he  was  supported  by  the  Know-Nothing  party,  although  he 
disclaimed  any  connection  with  it.  He  was  Elector  at  large  in  1856  on  the 
Fillmore  pjirty  ticket,  and  won  great  reputation  during  the  canvass  as  an 
orator  and  platform  8|)caker.  He  was  the  defeated  candidate  of  the  same  party 
for  Governor  in  1858,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  Union  State  Senator. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Hill  was  a  trustee  of  the  State  University.  In  1860 
he  was  candidate  for  Elector  at  large  on  the  Bell-Everett  ticket.  The  next 
year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Secession  Convention  of  Georgia  and  an  advo- 
cate of  the  Union  till  the  passage  of  the  resolution  declaring  that  the  State 
ought  to  secede,  when  he  cast  his  vote  and  his  fortunes  with  those  who  opposed 
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coercion  as  the  only  meena  of  reaiating  anbjitgation.  Feb.  4, 1861,  he  waa  a 
member  of  the  Providonal  Confederate, Oongreaa,  niiieh  meiai  Montgomery, 

Ala.,  and  from  the  next  atitunin  till  the  close  of  the  civil  war  was  a  Confed- 
erate  Senator.  May,  1865,  Mr.  Hill  was  arrested  at  his  home  in  La  Grange 
and  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette  till  July,  when  he  was  released  on  parole. 

In  18GT,  when  the  convention  for  the  reorgiiiiiyjition  of  the  Democmtic 
party  met  at  Macon,  Ga.,  he  was  chosen  its  president.    It  was  during  this 
year  and  the  following  that  his  celdl>rated    Notes  on  the  Situation'* 
appeared,  in  whidi  he  aawafled  with  great  vigor  the  reconstruction  policy  of 
Congress.  At  Atlanta,  ChL,  July  4, 1868,  he  deliyered  hia  famona  Bosh- 
arbor  speech;  an  "Address  to  the  people  of  Georgia"  was  issued  in  1870, 
advocatingh  the  views  calleti  later  the  "New  Departure,"  which  became  the 
Democratic  ])latf()mi  in  the  Convention  of  1873  at  Baltimore.    Mr.  Hill 
warmly  supjiorted  Honice  Greeley  for  the  Presidency.    In  Januar}-,  1873,  he 
com[)oted  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  apiinst  General  Jtilin  B. 
Gordon,  who  had  also  favored  llr.  Qreeley  s  election  to  tiie  Presidency,  but 
was  hostile  to  the  "NewDepsrtore,**  and  Alexander  H.  Btephens,  who  had 
opposed  both.  Oenersl  Gordon  waa  the  successfnl  candidate.   Dating  thia 
canTasa  Mr.  Hill,  in  the  judgment  of  his  friends,  made  the  great  speech  of 
hia  life— an  effort  that  added  fresh  launds  to  his  oratorical  fame.  Scarcely 
an  important  subject  of  debate  has  been  before  Congress  in  which  his  voice 
ha8  not  l>eeii  lieard  with  attention  and  ii»tercst.     Senator  Hill  will  speak  for 
three  hours  without  a  scrap  of  paper.    The  only  jireparation  he  makes  is 
marking  references  and  passages  in  this  book  or  that.  He  revises  his  speeches, 
however;  makea  additions  and  corrections  in  a  clear  hand,  mw^  lilra  that 
of  a  college  boy,  and  givea  the  printers  little  trouble  with  his  proof.  Ho 
baa  an  astonishing  m«noiy,  and  no  man  in  public  life,  except  Edmunda,  has 
snob  imperturbability. 

Mr.  Hill,  although  thoroughly  a  Southerner  in  his  politics,  showed  an 
admirable  spirit  on  several  occasions  when  the  issues  of  the  late  war  were 
vmdcr  discussion.  In  tin*  last  extra  session  of  Cotmre>s  he  warndy  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  susUdning  the  administration  of  Genenil  Gartield.  He 
bod  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Crittenden  deploring  the  **  Solid  South  "  against 
the  Solid  North,**  in  which  he  ssid:  "I  really  like  Garfield.  I  do  sin- 
cerely hope  he  win  have  a  succesaftal  administration.  He  has  ability  for  the 
crisis.   He  must  feel  keenly  the  fact  that  he  is  elected  solely  by  Northern 

votes  Garfield  haa  no  idea  how  I  feel  towards  him,  and  how 

anzioualy  I  wish  for  his  success." 

In  a  debate,  during  which  the  entire  letter  was  read  by  request  of  Mr. 
Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  he  was  ]iressed  to  an  exjiressiiin  of  his  views  on  ne^^ro 
BuHrage,  hn\'ing  declared  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  a  great  blessing 
to  the  country.    He  replied; 

Mu«t  they  have  freedom  and  not  citiienithip?  Must  they  have  citizensliip  and  not 
•iiflhige?  No,  they  onght  to  hava  th«so  things;  Imt  snffirage  being  a  tnut  which  erery 
mansscreltst  not  only  for  Unuelf,  batlbrereiy  othvettlien,  theballotrboxou^ttobe 
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gn&rded  Ixom  too  gTMt  an  inflnz  of  Ignonmoe  into  It;  and  whQe,  therefon,  I  wUl  pro- 
toet  the  eolorad  my*  in  all  his  rigfati  md  bmiib  to  give  him  ftaU  dtizcnship  and  iHiIl  suf- 
tm^,  1  propo<«c  to  do  it  msuchanaiUMraswiU  dothskHtlUHrm  to  myself  and  the 
most  good  to  the  whole  country. 

This  was  the  spirit  and  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Hill  would  have  bad 
both  piirties  meet  the  greatest  issue  left  to  us  by  the  civil  war. 

Ho  is  a  fearleas,  and  when  aroused,  a  fiery  antagonist,  but  evidflO^  ft 
man  of  honest  convictions,  patriotic  impulses,  Mid  ft  gnat  power  on  the 
DemocMfcie  side  of  the  senfttoiial  cbamber.  In  his  tpeeeh  Janneiy  1 1, 1876^ 
he  had  the  following  earnest  and  eloquent  puaago: 

Is  theboeomor  the  country  always  tobe  torn  with  fhia  mbenUe  leetiaBal  debate^ 
fviiMMTer  a  Presidential  election  U  pending?  The  victory  of  the  North  wns  absolute,  and 
God  knows  the  Ptihniission  of  the  South  was  comi>lete!  But,  sir,  wo  have  recovered 
from  the  humiliation  of  defeat,  and  we  come  here  among  you  to  give  us  the  greetings 
aoooided  to  brothm  bybrathen.  We  piopoae  to  Join  yon  In  ovary  patifotle  endeavor, 
and  tonnito  with  yon  In  every  patriotic  aspiiaticn  that  looks  to  t!ic  hencf!t,  the  mlvnnce- 
ment,  the  honor  of  every  part  of  our  common  country.  l«t  us,  gentlemen  of  all  parties, 
in  this  centennial  year,  indeed  have  a  jubilee  of  freedom.  We  divide  with  you  the 
glories  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  snooaeding  yean  of  our  nathmal  Uft  before  the 
unhappy  division— that  four  years'  night  of  gloom  an-l  de-pair;  and  so  shall  we  divide 
■with  vou  the  glories  of  nil  tlu^  future.  We  are  here;  we  are  in  the  house  of  our  fathers, 
our  brothers  are  our  companions,  and  we  are  at  home  to  stay,  thank  God.  We  come 
charging  upon  the  Union  no  wronga  to  na.  The  Union  nevarwrongod  na.  The  Unlonhaa 
been  an  unmixed  blessing  to  evwyaaetlfln,  to  every  State,  and  every  man  of  every  colortai 
America.  We  chnrge  all  onr  wrongs  upon  that '  higher-law,'  fanfitici«in,  thnt  never  kept  a 
pledge  nor  obeyed  a  law.  Brave  Union  men  of  the  North — ^you  w^ho  fought  for  the  Union 
for  the  sake  of  Am  Union,  yen  who  eaaiad  whan  the  bailSe  ended  and  tiie  aword  waa 
■haathitd  TTit  have  no  qiwnet  with  yon,  whether  Repubileana  or  Demoorata.  We  felt 
your  heavy  arm  in  tlie  carnage  of  battle;  but  above  the  roar  of  cannon  we  heard  your 
voice  of  kindness  calling,  '  Brothers,  come  badtl '  and  we  bear  witness  to  you  this  day 
that  that  voice  of  KimhiiMw  did  more  to  thfai  the  Oonftderato  ranka»  and  weaken  the 
Oonlbdaiato  am  tlian  did  all  tha  artilkiy  employed  in  die  alrngi^ 

Mr.  Hill  ii  evidently  one  of  the  ibeit  onfton  in  CongreMy  and  one  of 
the  ahlest  rtfttemcn  and  politidans  of  the  South. 
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VKITBD  STATXa  BBXATOB  FROH  COLO&kDO. 

Oy  TATHANTEL  p.  hill  is  descended  from  an  old  and  highly  respected 
3\  family  of  New  York.  He  was  bom  in  Orange  county  in  that  State, 
^1  February  18,  1832.  Hb  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  an  extensive 
farmer,  owning  a  large  farm  a  few  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
river.  He  was  a  man  who  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  respect  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  who  manifested  their  confidence  in  him  by  sending  him  as 
their  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  He  also  held 
the  office  of  County  Judge  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a  Democrat  of 
the  old  school  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  and  besides  being  a  thorough  gen- 
tleman he  possessed  that  sterling  integrity  which  has  always  marked  the 
public  and  private  life  of  his  son.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  young  Hill 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  paternal  estate,  and  in  that  way  acquired  an  expe- 
rience in  the  management  of  affairs  and  the  control  of  men  which  has  been 
of  great  value  to  him  in  his  subsequent  life. 

He  found  time  during  the  winter  seasons  to  prepare  for  college,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  became  a  student  in  Brown  University  at  Providence, 
R.  I.  Although  an  apt  student  in  all  the  branches  of  stiidy  in  the  college 
curriculum^  the  science  of  chemistry  was  his  especial  delight,  and  much  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  conducting  experiments  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 
He  acqmrcd  such  proficiency  in  thiB  science  that  in  18a6  he  was  made  a 
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tutor  ia  the  chemical  department  of  the  univerdty,  and  in  1860  was  elected 
by  thelMMidaf  traateesFiofeeiorof  Ohemistiy,  and  contimied  to  occupy  that 
chair  with  nnich  credit  to  himaelf  until  1864.  At  that  time  eo  great  waa* 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  aa  a  scientist  and  thoroughly  relial)1('  gentle- 
man, that  a  few  wealthy  men  in  Providence  and  Boston  were  induced  to 
plfifc  at  his  disposal  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  for  the  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  Gilpin  land  grant  in  Colorado.  This  visit  to  the  Territory  led  to 
a  second  visit  the  following  year,  at  which  time  he  made  a  moet  complete 
and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  mines  of  Gilpin  county. 

During  these  visita  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  imperfect  methods  of 
traatingtheoreeof  that  region,  and  he  devoted  rnndi  study  to  the  iubjeetwifh 
a  view  to  engaging  in  his  present  business.  The  better  to  acquaint  himself 
with  his  subject,  he  viiited  the  extensive  reduction  works  at  Swansea  in 
"Wales,  having  first  resigned  his  professorship  in  Brown  University.  He 
spent  the  winter  of  1865-6  in  studying  ore-reduction  in  Euroj)e,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1806  made  a  scccnd  voyage  to  Europe,  taking  with  him  seventy 
tons  of  Colorado  ore  for  experimental  treatment  at  Swansea.  Returning  in 
tiie  spring  of  1867,  he  ofganized  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  com- 
pany, and  at  once  went  to  Oolcndo  to  become  a  permanent  resident.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  recount  the  history  of  the  grand  enteiprise 
of  which  Prof.  Dill  has  since  been  the  head  and  front.  Wc  give  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  columns  of  the  Syraeuee  Cmirier  of  January,  1R79, 
written  by  one  who  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  Prof.  Uill  and  his 
work  in  Colorado : 

From  time  to  time  ho  created  and  orpanizcd  these  works,  putting  in  whatever  money 
of  hb  own  he  bad  saved  and  drawing  on  these  caatem  capitalists  for  such  sums  as  he 
thon^t  it  mA  sad  prailtablo  for  diom  to  bwwt.  Of  oonns  his  anifbnn  snoeen  b  dno 
mafaily  to  his  splendid  attainmonts  in  letanea  sad  praotical  knowledge  of  his  business, 
ht«  superior  executive  nbilitief>,  nnd  his  pluck  sad  perseverance.  But  all  these  would 
have  t^eeu  of  little  avail  it'  he  had  yielded  to  the  theories  and  influences  which  seemed  to 
tako  pOMMiion  of  orerybody  In  CSokirado  daring  Prof.  Hill's  eaillar  lift  bi  that  region. 

All  the  miners,  learnt  and  unlearned,  were  looking  for  bonanzas,  but  till  the  recent 
silver  discoveries  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  CJoloradn,  Btit  pnimirtitig  pold  mines,  nnd 
after  a  few  years  still  more  promising  silver  mines,  were  discovered  in  all  the  mountain- 
ons  rsgtons  of  the  then  Tevritoiy.  Still  none  of  thorn  were  rieh  onongh  to  yldd  profit 
beeaose  of  the  enormous  cost  of  labor,  provisions,  and  fuel,  {superadded  to  the  proverbial 
ipnomnce  and  extmvngnnce  of  the  mining  supcrintondonts ;  nnd  the  consequence  was 
every  mining  stock  company,  organized  in  the  iLa&t  and  absorbing  fabulous  amounts  of 
M^tal,  proTod  a  totsl  or  pwtlal  fiUhiro.  from  tho  lint  ProC  HOI  took  In  the  sltaation 
and  entertained  the  true  thonry.  Ho  ndflier  indorsed  nor  invested  in  any  of  those  specu- 
lative project?,  and  yet  he  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  the  products  of  these  mines  couM 
be  purchased  at  a  profit  to  the  producer  when  they  were  worked  with  fair  economy,  and 
rsAieed  and  separated  with  stOl  grester  profit  throng  his  system  of  smelting.  E»  par- 
diased  sll  tho  TsIoaUe  orss  teonght  to  his  establishment  at  Black  Hawk,  at  their  true 
value  according  to  nisay.  This  arrangement  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  miners,  ns 
they  could  thereby  prosecute  their  business  with  very  little  capital.  Besides  this  advan- 
tage. It  enaUsd  eadisBd  all  of  Asm  mors  neariy  to  detennino  tho  rsal  value  of  their 
daims.  The  oonstraethm  of  the  railroad  connecting  these  monntalns  with  the  Esstem 
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States  i«oon  after  pive  a  great  impetus  to  tUs  smelting  ba.«incss.  Several  Other  smelting 
concerns  M  ere  cstublishod  in  various  paita  of  the  State,  though  noiiie  of  tiiem  achieved 

any  such  success  as  did  Pnjf.  ilill's. 

The  works  were  removed  to  Denver  in  1878  and  the  thriving  Huburb  of 
Argo  was  established,  where  they  cover  about  seven  acres  of  land.  Tlie 
company  stetted  irith  a  paid-up  cupitul  of  |250,000,  which  hu  since 
incnaaed  until  they  now  employ  in  the  Inuinees  fully  $800,000,  while  the 
prodoctB  have  increMed  from  leas  than  $800,000  in  186S,  to  over  $8,250,000 
during  the  year  1878.  To  theinfonnation,  discretion,  and  energy  of  Prof.  ^11  ia 
due  the  success  which  the  establishment  has  achieved.  He  continued  to  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  his  important  and  arduous  busineas  affairs,  taking  no 
active  part  in  politiral  matters  until  the  spring  of  1878,  when  he  was  brought 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  United  States  Senator,  and  after 
one  of  the  most  active  and  able  contests  in  the  political  history  of  Colorado, 
waa  elected. 

Although  Ifir.  Hill  haa  accumulated  an  ample  fortune,  he  has  done  so 
through  the  steady  prosecution  of  legitimate  business  enterprises,  and  not  by 
any  lucky  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  or  the  exceptionally  fortunate  issue  of 

any  speculative  schemes.  Contemporaneous,  therefore,  and  proportionate  to 
his  own  .success,  has  been  that  of  others  engaged  with  him  in  business,  as 
also  the  prosperity  of  Colonulo'.s  most  imj)ortant  industry,  and  of  a  huge 
number  of  men  to  whom  his  vast  enterprises  have  furnished  remunerative 
and  steady  employment.  Whether  in  business,  social,  or  political  life,  Sen- 
ator Hill  is  an  example  of  the  refined,  courteous,  and  honorable  gentleman, 
resorting  to  none  of  the  deceptions  and  intriguea  ao  common  in  politics,  and 
doing  what  he  does  from  motives  of  exalted  principles. 

The  most  important  measure  of  legislation  with  which  Senator  Hill  has 
been  prominently  identified  is  that  relating  to  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  lands 
by  Artesian  wells.  lie  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  making  an  n]i})ropri- 
ation  of  IkjOjOUO  for  an  experiment  in  bearing  for  water  on  the  Plaius  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  secured  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  House  of  Bepresentativea  it  waa  incovporated'into  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Bill,  and  thua  became  a  law.  The  experiment  ia  now  in  prog- 
rsss.   This  waa  a  pioneer  measure  and  one  of  great  importance. 

Over  46  per  cent,  of  the  entire  domain  of  the  United  States  is  embraced 
in  the  arid  region.  Not  .01  per  cent,  of  this  vast  territory  can  ever  be 
tilled  unless  water  can  l>c  supplied  in  this  way.  It  is  one  of  those  practical 
questions  with  which  no  one  could  be  more  appropriately  identified  than 
Senator  Ilill. 

Surely  when  the  very  young  State  of  Colorado  sends  such  men  as 
Senator  K.  P.  Hill  to  the  National  Legislatme  the  older  States  of  the 
Union  may  welllook  to  their  laurels*  hOegra  fMm anf/wiM^ 
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HON.  GEORGE  F.  HOAR. 

UNITXD  STATM  BKNATOR  rROM  XABaACHTrscm. 

EORGE  F.  HOAR  belongs  to  a  distinguished  family.  His  father, 
Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  whose  birthplace  was  Lincoln,  Massachusetts, 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  settled  as  a  lawyer  at 
Concord.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1820;  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1825;  Whig  Representative  to  the 
Twenty-fourth  Congress;  and  he  was  sent  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in 
1844,  Commissioner  from  Massachusetts,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
State  laws  authorizing  the  imprisonment  of  colored  persons  entering  there. 
The  excitement  created  by  this  measure  was  so  great  Mr.  Hoar  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  city.  Samuel  Hoar  was  actively  connected  with  the 
scientific,  historical,  and  charitable  institutions  of  his  day.  The  Hon,  E.  R. 
Hoar,  an  elder  brother  of  the  Senator,  was  also  a  Harvard  graduate,  a  Judge, 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1873  to  1875. 

George  F.  Hoar  was  bom  at  Concord,  ilassachusetts,  Augxist  29,  1826. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Concord  Academy  and  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  in  1846,  and  then  completed  a  course  in  the 
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Dana  Law  school  at  Cambridge.  lie  chose  Worcester  for  liis  future  home 
and  field  of  professional  success.  ^Ir.  Hoar's  ability  and  high  character 
soon  made  him  conspicaoiis,  and  he  waa  sent  to  the  State  Legislature  when 
only  twenty-six  yean  of  age.  Five  yean  later  he  waa  a  member  of  the 
Haaaadroaetta  Senate.  He  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Forty-flrsfc  Con- 
gress;  also  to  tlic  Forty-aecond,  Forty-third,  and  Forty-fomrth  Congreaaea. 
yir.  Hoar  declined  a  re-nomination  for  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  and  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  for  tlic  term  ronimcncing  March  4,  1BT7;  ho 
is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Privil('<j(  s  and  Elections.  In  the  first 
session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Centennial  appropriation  against  a  powerful  opposition  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  thera  waa  no  conatitutional  authority  for  the  meaaure,  and  did  much  to 
aecure  ita  Buooeaa. 

Senator  Hoar  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission  on  the 
Presidential  election  of  1876,  and  his  decisions,  as  a  member  of  that  body, 
were  uninfluenced  by  partisan  preference,  and  commanded  the  respect  to 
which  impartiality  and  integrity  of  pur]M)se  are  entitled.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Republican  Convention  held  ot  Chicago  in  June, 
1880,  which  nominated  General  Garfield  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  quote  a  few  ])anigraphs  from  a  noble  speedi  on  the  character  of 
General  Oaifleld,  then  comparatiyely  unknown  to  the  people,  which  wiD  fnr- 
niah  a  good  illustration  of  tiie  Senator*a  style  of  oratory  and  exjneaa  dearly 
hia  political  sympathies,  which  were  in  perfect  accord  with  those  of  the 
aubject  of  his  oratory.  On  hU  return  to  "Worcester,  Mjvss.,  from  the  Chicago 
Convention,  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  an  ovation  by  his  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  referring  to  the  work  of  that  Conven- 
tion, he  paid  the  following  eloquent  tribute  to  the  character  of  its  nominee 
*  for  the  Presidency: 

But,  my  friends,  with  my  full  concurrence,  with  your  full  concurrence,  the  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  came  Co  anotiier  eonclusloo.  And  I  not  only  say  with  my  fiill  oonctir- 
rence,  but  I  am  willing  to  say  to  you  that  one  of  tiie  five  or  six  supremo  moments  of  my 
Vifo,  when  the  rloliplit;*  of  pront  poricxl.-i  of  time  seem  to  1x5  crowdcil  nn<\  oonccntrated 
into  a  lingle  moment,  was  that  iustunt  when  I  aaw  coming  out  of  that  confusion  and 
tnnnoQ  and  storm  of  paaelon  sad  oonlllot  the  result,  as  the  ballot  gradnaUy  was  aa- 
nounced,  to  which  the  Convention  finally  eme,  the  uominntion  of  Oenerol  Garfleld. 
Accepted  as  it  is  in  the  l>e/jinning  hy  nil  olnsses  and  shades  of  Republicans  and  of  patriots, 
it  will  grow  in  public  favor  aa  the  canvass  goes  on.  Juat  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
Tsrions  qaftllileations  for  this  great  ofBoe  which  tills  man  oomblneal  Do  you  want  a 
statesman?  Do  you  demand  thatyoor  PfSSidsnt  shall  be  something  more  than  a  SIIO- 
cesjiiful  soldier — that  he  shnll  have  exywrience  in  civil  affair*?  No  President  of  the 
United  States  since  John  Quincy  Adams  began  to  bring  to  the  Presidential  office,  when 
he  entered  upon  it,  anything  like  the  experience,  in  statesmanship,  of  James  A.  Oar- 
field.  Look  out  over  the  list.  Grnut  and  Jackson  and  Taylor  brought  great  fame  aa 
goMier«;  but  of  whom  can  you  think  since  John  Quincy  Ailams  entered  upon  that  prerit 
office  who  had,  when  he  took  it,  such  a  civil  career  to  look  back  upon  as  that  of  (ien- 
sral  Gaitield?  Sinos  the  year  1864  you  eaa  not  think  of  a  qnastion  whidi  has  been 
dshatsd  in  CongrssS|  or  discnssed  bsifon  the  great  tribonal  of  the  Amsrican  people,  in 
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re<raH  tn  which  von  w!!]  not  find,  if  you  wish  instruction,  the  nrfrnmont  on  one  sida 
stated,  and  stated  in  almost  every  instance  better  than  by  anybody  else,  in  some  speech 
nude  in  the  Home  of  RepreMiitativM  or  on  th*  bttstings  by  Mr.  GnflelfL  Do  you 
naod  ft  man  of  linn,  iwolntft,  eonstetent  adhemoft  to  what  he  thinks  rights  In  spite  of 
pf'jnil.ir  delusion,  popular  passion,  fear  of  the  loss  of  popularity,  or  the  attractions  of 
personal  ambitions?  Just  remember  how,  when  Bepublican  and  Democrat  alike  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  went  orasy  oVer  the  flnaneial  lurariee,  thb  maa  ttood  with  hb  flwt  on  n 
rook,  demanding  and  rindieating  an  honest  policy.  In  regard  to  the  great  questions 
of  hmnan  rights,  General  Garfield  ha^i  been  n*  inflexible.  He  was  thesnccessor  of  Joshua 
B.  Giddings,  the  man  upon  wbom  tlie  mantle  of  that  old  prophet  descended,  but  still  he 
never  has  been  partisan.  The  best  statement  and  argnment  in  fitvor  of  die  reform  of 
the  Civil  Senrloe  win  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  General  Garfield.  He  was  one  of  the 
enrlie-t  rnt  1  rorcniost  adToofttei  of  bnOding  iqi  the  educatioiial  institutiooa  in  the  Sonth 
at  the  national  charge. 

Do  yon  wish,  in  addition  to  a  statesman,  to  pay  Iionnr  to  that  charaotor  most  deseiT- 
big  of  honor  in  this  repaUie,  the  toltmteer  eltiien  eoldler?  Here  Is  a  man  who  enlisted 
in  tlie  bc;rinninp  of  the  war,  who  hecntne,  from  a  subordinate  officer,  a  mi\jor-genera], 
always  trusted  by  the  best  comnumders — Thomaa  and  Bosecnms — always  in  the  thickest 
of  the  figbt,  always  condactiug  successfully  dangeroos  and  difficult  expedition;,  coming 
home  crowned  with  military  glory.  Do  yon  wbh  in  the  repniilie  to  honor  the  man  whose 
cnrt'pr  vtn(lirfi'e<<  the  pystom  of  rcpmhlican  povcmmont;  the  man  who  for  himnolf,  with- 
out the  aid  of  rank,  or  of  wealth,  or  of  family  connection,  or  of  extenuil  aid,  raises 
himself  from  the  humblest  to  the  loftiest  place?  It  is  a  life  like  that  of  Abraham  Lin> 
coin  and  like  that  of  Daniel  Webater,  which  appeal*  to  evecy  aflbctknato  dioid  In  tfie 
heart  of  the  Amerleaa  dtlaen. 

A  Utile  inddent  oocinxed  in  this  conneclioii,  which  Ultutnites  that 

same  fidelity  to  moral  convictions  on  bis  part  that  distinguished  our  late 
President,  governing  his  conduct  on  apparently  unimportant  issues.  When, 
on  Saturday  night  near  the  Sabbath,  many  members  of  the  Convention 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  l)nlloting  go  on,  regardless  of  the  early 
hounj  of  hallowed  time,  Mr.  Hoar  said:  " Never  1  This  is  a  Sabbath-keep- 
ing nation,  and  I  cannot  preside  over  this  Convention  one  minute  after 
twelve  o*Glock.**  And  this  unhesitating  loyalty  to  the  right  put  an  end  to 
an  farther  expressed  wish  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day.  Senator 
Hoar,  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Conventioo,  throughoat,  was  eminently 
soooessful  in  the  able,  dignified,  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  memorable  occasion. 

Senator  Hoar  is  a  gentleman  of  hiijh  culture,  and  is  identified  with  all 
the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of  his  city  and  of  the  State,  and 
admirably  sustaius  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  native  Commonwealth. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  INGALLS. 

tnOTED  BTATB8  fKNATOB  FBOM  KAJTSAS. 

OHN  J.  INGALLS  was  a  resident  of  New  England  until  twenty-five 
^fll  years  of  ago,  residing  at  Middleton,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  bom 
Dec.  29,  1833.  He  prepared  for  Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Massachusetts,  and  graduated  there  in  the  class  of  1855,  a  year  before  our 
lamented  President  Garfield  received  his  diploma  from  the  same  Alma  Mater. 
Upon  lea\ing  college,  Mr.  Ingalls  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 

In  1838  Atchison,  Kansas,  became  the  field  of  his  professional  activity, 
where  he  at  once  took  a  high  place  as  a  lawyer  and  a  citizen.  The  next  year 
after  he  had  established  himself  in  practice  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Wyandotte  Constitutional  Convention,  and  the  following  year  Secretary  of 
the  Territorial  Council.  In  1861  Mr.  Ingalls  was  made  Secretary  of  the  State 
Senate.  A  year  later  ho  was  elected  to  the  Kansas  Senate,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  members.  The  succeeding  year  he  assumed  editorial 
charge  of  The  Atchison  Champion^  and  continued  in  that  position  till  1805. 
Mr.  Ingalls  became  the  Republican  successor  of  the  Hon.  S.  C.  Pomeroy  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1873,  taking  his  seat  March  4,  1873,  and  was 
reelected  at  the  expiration  of  the  term.  He  has  been  an  active  and  useful 
member  of  that  body. 
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HON.  HOWELL  E.  JACKSON. 

tnaTKD  STATES  BENATOB  TfLOH.  TEKlfEMES. 

OWELL  E.  JACKSON,  of  Jackson,  was  born  at  Paris,  Henry 
County,  Tennessee,  April  8,  1832,  and  in  1840  his  parents  removed 
to  his  present  home.  He  received  a  classical  education  at  West 
Tennessee  College,  and  further  prosecuted  his  studies  for  two  years  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  In  college  he  was  characterized  by  strict  attention 
to  college  requirements,  and  as  a  consequence  made  rapid  advances  in  his 
classes,  and  during  his  stay  at  the  University  won  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  both  students  and  teachers.  On  his  return  home  he  studietl  law  under 
his  kinsmen.  Judge  A.  0.  "W.  Totten  and  Milton  Brown,  and  in  due  time 
entered  the  Lebanon  Law-School.  This  was  in  the  year  1855,  and  he  grad- 
uated with  the  first  honors  of  his  class,  in  1856.  In  the  following  year, 
1857,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Jackson.  In  1859  he  removed 
to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  at  once  rose  in  his  profession  at  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  and  cultivated  Bar  of  the  whole  South-west. 

He  returned  to  Jackson  in  1874,  with  a  legal  fame  so  well  established 
that  he  served  by  appointment  on  the  Supreme  bench  of  the  State.  Such 
an  appointment  conveys  one  of  the  highest  compliments  that  can  be  paid 
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a  lawyer  in  Tennessee.  He  was  also  successively  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  and  served  on  tlie  Commissions  established  by  the  Legit- 
luture  for  the  trial  of  causes  pending  in  tlie  Supreme  Court,  those  com- 
missions being  instituted  to  relieve  its  crowded  docket. 

In  this  position  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Judge  Jackson  was  recognized 
not  only  by  the  Bar  but  by  the  whole  people  of  the  State;  so  much, 
indeed,  did  he  impiesB  himself  upon  the  public  mind  that  he  throogh 
the  partiality  of  fxiends,  waa  mged  aa  a  candidate  for  a  pennanent  place  on 
the  Supreme  bench  of  the  State,  and  ha  waa  only  defeated  in  the  Conven- 
tion by  a  small  majority  of  a  few  votes,  after  a  close  and  animated  contest. 
In  this  canvass  Judge  Jackson  bore  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  re»«[)ect  of  liis  opponents,  as  ^vtll  as  of  all  other  classes.  In  1880,  Judge 
Jackson  made  his  dt^mt  in  \\\v  juilitical  arena,  having  been  nominated, 
without  his  solicitation,  by  tlie  Democratic  party  to  represent  Madison 
County  in  the  Legislatoxa.  He  waa  ncndnated  and  oompetcd  for  the  office, 
aa  a  State-Credit  Democrat*  He  made  a  brilliant  canvaBs,  and  his  election 
over  all  opposition  waa  regarded  1^  men  of  all  parties  aa  a  remarkable 
achievement. 

His  speeches  were  conddered  aa  able  and  logical  presentations  of 
the  ifisucs  pending  in  Tennessee,  and  created  a  stir  in  political  circles; 
before  the  close  of  the  canvass  invitations  poured  in  upon  him  to  ad- 
dress meetings  called  in  other  Counties  in  behalf  of  State-Crwlit,  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  respond  to  all  of  tlicm;  but  he  did 
fin  many  of  them  to  the  sadafaction  of  his  frienda  and  with  honw  to  him- 
self, hi  thia  contest,  which  ended  in  his  triumphant  election,  he  paved 
the  way  for  hia  fiiture  success.  He  entered  the  legidature  with  hia  **  honon 
thick  upon  him,"  and  it  wasapparent  to  all  that  his  chance  for  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  was  among  the  probabilities  of  politics,  and  such  was 
the  "  consiunmation  of  events;"  since  after  many  ballotings  and  many 
shiftintjs  of  the  political  kaleidoscope  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat,  and 
took  his  seat  March  4,  1881.    His  term  of  office  will  expire  March  3,  1887. 

If  the  past  be  the  true  index  of  the  future,  the  country  has  a  right  to 
expect  much  of  Senator  Jackson  in  hia  new  and  enlaiged  field  of  labor. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  JOHNSTON. 

uxmo  sTATSa  bbkatob  rsox  tiboiiiia. 

OHN  W.  JOHNSTON'S  birthplace  was  Panicello,  near  the  beautiful 
village  of  Abiugdon,  the  capital  of  Washington  County,  Virginia, 
which  has  the  Martha  Washington  College  for  young  hidies,  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Institute,  and  a  Catholic  Academy  and  Convent  among  its 
public  institutions.  Here  he  was  bom,  September  9,  1818.  At  the  Abing- 
don Academy  he  prepared  for  the  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia, 
where  he  completed  his  classical  course.  He  then  entered  the  law-school 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1889,  and  opened 
an  office  in  Abingdon  soon  after.  Successful  in  his  profession,  he  was 
chosen  Attorney  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  held  the  office  for  two  years. 
In  1846-47  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  and  the  following 
year  was  made  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State.  Being  a  well-read 
lawyer,  a  sound  but  not  extreme  politician,  he  was  selected  as  the  Conserv- 
ative candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  in  1869,  and  elected.  He 
took  his  seat  January  34,  1670.  Mr.  Johnston  was  reelected  in  1871,  and 
again  in  1875  for  the  full  term  of  six  years. 

During  the  count  of  the  Presidential  vote  of  1876,  he  spoke  in  favor  of 
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an  amendment  which  he  oiEered,  providing  for  the  contingency  of  a  tie 
between  the  Senate  and  Honae  of  Repnaentativea»  in  a  vote  by  States,  each 

counting  one ;  that  in  case  the  electoral  vote  of  a  State  be  equally  diyided, 
the  Totc  of  that  state  should  not  be  counted.  This,  with  other  proposed 
nmondinf-nts,  was  lost;  but  the  debates  and  results  of  that  session  make  a 
peculiar  ami  nu'moral>U'  episode  in  our  governmental  history,  and  few,  per- 
haps, amonijj  the  actors  in  the  scene,  would  wish  to  1r'  estimated  by  what 
was  there  said  and  done.  Mr.  Johnstou's  ameuduieot  wu8  probably  bui^d 
npon  that  comparatiTely  modeni  theory  of  publideta  which  declares  it  to  be 
a  great  defect  in  any  system  of  government  to  give  no  representation  to  the 
minority.  When  that  minority  is  made  up  of  halves  of  States^  certainly  the 
argument  is  one  of  great  cogency. 

As  a  Senator,  Mr.  Johnston  lias  been  one  of  the  less-ambitious  of 
speech -making  membex8|  but  ia  popular  with  his  constituents,  and  an  able 
legislator. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  JONAS. 


TOITED  BTATKS   HENATOJt  KUOM  LOCUIAXA. 


ENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  JONAS  of  New  Orleans,  is  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  born  in  Williamstown,  Grant  county,  in  that  State, 
July  10,  1834.    In  early  life  his  father  moved  to  tlie  West,  takinj^'  up 


his  residence  in  Adams  county,  Illinois.  Aitcr  obtaining  an  education  he 
toned  Ills  steps  southward,  resching  New  Orleans,  where  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Utw  In  the  Law  department  of  the  UniTersity  of  Louiiianay 
reccMng  his  difdoma  from  that  institution  in  186S.  When  the  dvil  war 
demanded  volunteers  Mr.  Jonas  entered  the  army  of  the  Confederacy  and 
was  made  Acting  Adjutant  of  the  artillery  of  Hood's  CoriJS  in  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee.  When  tho  r<nit1ict  ended  in  1865,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Louisiana  ^legislature.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  but  he 
adhered  to  the  McEnery  government,  and  declined  to  be  a  member  of  the 
legislature  recognizing  Mr.  Kellogg.  Mr.  Jonas  was  a  successful  candidate 
for  Ofty  Attorney  of  New  Orleans  In  1874,  and  also  in  1876,  and  waa  a 
memher  of  the  Legidatnre  of  Louisiana  in  1876  and  1877,  where  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Jndidsry  Committee  of  the  House. 

He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  h  DemoenK^  and  took  his 
seat  March  18,  1879.  Mr.  Jonas  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  at  a  Bar  distin- 
goished  in  the  present  as  in  tiie  past  by  a  greet  nmnber  of  men  of  eminimoe. 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  JONES. 

T7HITBD  BTATSa  BKSATOB  rROK  FIOBIDA. 

HARLES  W.  JONES  is  descended  from  Irish  ancestry,  having  been 
born  in  Ireland  in  1834.  He  emigrated  with  liis  father's  family  to 
this  country  when  only  ten  years  of  age.  He  learned  a  mechanical 
trade,  followed  it  at  different  places  in  the  South,  and  finally,  in  1854,  set- 
tled in  Pensacola,  Florida.  Meanwhile,  by  a  course  of  private  study,  read- 
ing and  observation,  he  became  practically  an  educated  man,  and  entered 
the  profession  of  law,  commencing  practice  at  the  Bar  in  1857,  at  Pensacola. 
In  1873  Mr.  Jones  was  sent  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion at  Baltimore.  In  1874  he  was  elected  Representative  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  Stat€  of  Florida,  and  that  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  taking  his  seat  March  4,  1875.    He  was  reelected  in  1881. 

Mr.  Jones  has  served  his  State  ably  and  well,  and  his  whole  career 
strikingly  illustrates  the  grand  opportunities  which  our  broad  land  offers  to 
aspiring  youth.  No  one  could  have  prophesied  a  place  for  him  in  the  Senate 
of  the  world's  greatest  Republic  when  he  was  on  the  emigrant  ship  which 
brought  him  to  America.  But  self-culture  and  an  honorable  life  have 
raised  him  from  the  lowliest  circles  of  boyhood  to  one  of  the  highest  honors 
in  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

Senator  Jones  is  a  hard  student,  and  labors  diligently  at  a  set  speech. 
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HON.  JOHN  P.  JONES. 

1THITKD  STATES  BKNATOB  PBOH  NKTAOA. 

OPIN  P.  JONES  is  a  native  of  Wales,  in  Great  Britain,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1830.  Before  he  was  a  year  old  the  family  emigrated  to  this 
country  and  settled  in  Northern  Ohio.  His  early  education  was 
obtained  principally  in  the  public  schools  in  Cleveland ;  but  while  he  was 
yet  a  mere  youth  the  California  excitement  hurried  him  away  from  home  to 
the  golden  coast.  Penetrating  to  the  inland  region,  he  there  engaged  in 
fanning  and  mining  with  success,  and  after  a  time  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  also  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California. 

In  1807  he  went  to  Nevada.  Mr.  Jones  was  elected'  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  1872,  and  took  his  seat  March  4,  1873,  and  was  reelected 
in  1879.  January  10,  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  Senator  Jones  made  an 
able  speech  on  the  following  resolution:  "That  the  tenure  of  office  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  elected  at  one  session,  does  not  expire 
at  the  meeting  of  Congress  after  the  first  recess,  the  Vice-President  not 
having  appeared  to  take  the  chair."  The  resolution  was  imanimously 
adopted.  He  also  made  a  very  effective  speech  against  inflation,  which  was 
much  praised.  To  its  influence  was  ascribed  the  vetoing  of  the  inflation  bill 
in  1874  by  President  Qrant.  Senator  Jones  has  great  business  talent  and 
acquirements,  which  give  him  special  adaptation  to  public  service. 
13 
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HON.WILLIAM  P.  KELLOGG. 

UHITED  rrATCB  8KKATOB  mOM  LOUinAHA. 

|ILLIAM  PITT  KELLOGG  has  a  prominent  place  in  national  history 
at  its  most  interesting  period  since  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  con- 
nection with  the  results  of  the  late  civil  conflict.  He  was  bom  in 
Orwell,  Vermont,  December  8,  1831,  where  he  paswed  his  boyhoo<l.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  instruction  in  the  public  schools  he  completed  a 
course  of  study  at  Norwich  University. 

At  the  ape  of  seventeen  he  turned  his  face  westward,  and  at  Peoria^ 
Illinois,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  that  State,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law.  In  1853  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  business  in  Fulton  county.  In  1860,  when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  first  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  ho  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Electors  and  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  election  of  the  "Martyr- 
President."  Soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration  Mr.  Kellogg  was 
appointed  by  him  Chief  Justice  of  Nebraska,  but  the  increasing  demand  for 
men  to  defend  the  flag  of  the  Union  induced  him  to  resign  his  office  and 
accept  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Seventh  regiment  of  Illinois  cavalry.  Colonel 
Kellogg  served  under  General  Pope  in  his  operations  in  Missouri,  and  sub- 
sequently was  placed  in  command  of  General  Granger's  cavalry  brigade,  and 
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held  this  pofitioii  until  the  evacuation  ci  Corinth.  The  Colonel  was  an 
heroie  officer,  end  did  effident  servioe  tiifoughout  the  war.  He  was 
appointed  Collector  of  the  Fort  at  New  OiieaM  hy  President  Lincoln,  who 
ligned  his  oommiBsion  on  the  afternoon  pieoediqg  the  evening  of  his  fatal 
wounding  by  the  bullet  of  the  assassin.  Later  he  was  elcctrd  as  a  Republi- 
can to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  occupying  his  seat  from  July  17, 
1868,  till  November  1,  1872,  when  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  Upon  the  oth 
day  of  the  following  January  he  was  made  Governor  of  Louisiana,  liov- 
ernor  Kellogg  had  a  stormy  time  of  official  service,  especially  in  the  year 
1875.  The  opposition  party  in  State  politics  made  an  effort  to  impeach  him 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanore  xaidiet  thirteen  spedficstions  or  distinct 
diaiges.  The  principal  offlenoe  chaiged  woe  proenring  a  withdrawal  fnm 
the  treasniy  of  money  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  interest,  and  osing  it  for 
other  purposes.  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  put  on  record  Governor  Eel- 
logg'a  reply  in  answer  to  cliaiges  made  against  hinii  by  quoting  it  item  his 
message  to  the  L^;islatare: 

In  thpsp  foiirtpcn  frivnloo<*  nrmsatlons  nre  conccntmted  all  chaiges  of  wrong-doing 
which  a  majority  ol"  the  House  of  Keprcsentatives,  actuated  by  the  strongest  fet'lin  j?*  of 
partisan  enmity,  have  been  able  to  concoct  against  me  after  flfty-oine  days'  6ei>sioii, 
fadnuDenbls  invesllgstloBB,  aad  tiis  ataott  wnmtiny  of  die  reooids  of  Ae  State^  even  of 
jfoing:  behind  the  barrier  of  the  Wheeler  adjustment.  Only  one  other  accusation  has 
been  made  apain«it  me,  namely,  that  in  a  time  of  revolution,  of  jrrcnt  puMir  pxifrenev,  I 
sanctioned  a  temporary  diversion  of  the  State  funds,  which  could  not  and  did  not  result 
fntbeloMofadollarte  the  Stale,  and  toolttUs  eoiine  solely  In  die  publte  interatt,  and 
to  protect  the  property  of  the  city. 

If  the  Senate  had  not  already  acquitted  me  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  tlie  nrcn- 
sations  passed  at  this  late  hour  would  have  formed  in  themselves  a  complete  assertion  of  my 
eOeisl  netltade.  Added  to  this,  I  refer  to  the  notorioosly  and  ofteiKrapeated  proposi. 
tiom  made  by  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  others  authorised  to  speak 
for  them,  that  if  I  would  secure  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  tlio  House  Klcction  liill,  ntid 
certain  other  laws  to  further  the  partisan  ends  of  my  accusers,  no  effort  would  be  made 
to  Impeach  me. 

I  submit  that  these  facts  Ailly  ju<<tify  me  in  asserting  that  my  aeonsen did  not  end 
do  not  believe  me  to  hATe  been  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  mlsdemeaaon  sgalnst  fbe  State. 

Hla  gubernatorial  fier\nce  terminated  January  6,  1877,  when  lie  waa 
again  chosen  United  States  Senator,  and  waa  admitted  to  his  scat  Dec.  1, 
1877.  In  the  various  important  offices  Senator  Kellogg  has  filled,  his  ability 
has  been  equal  to  his  responsibilities. 
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HON.  LUCIUS  Q,  C.  LAMAR. 

VNTTKD  STATES  BERATOR  rROX  XISSItSIFFI. 


UCIUS  Q.  C.  LAMAR  is  a  Georgian  by  birth  and  education.  He 
,  was  bom  September  17,  1825,  in  Putnam  county,  Georgia,  educated 
at  Oxford  till  he  entered  Emery  College,  graduating  in  1845,  when  ho 


commenced  legal  studies  at  Macon,  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  A.  W.  Chappell. 
In  1847  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Georgia,  and  in  1849  removed  to 
Oxford,  Mississippi,  where  he  has  since  had  his  residence.  A  recent  visitor 
to  his  beautiful  home  has  given  to  the  Northern  press  a  detailed  account 
of  it  and  its  surroundings,  from  which  we  quote  a  few  paragraphs  t 

In  front  of  tho  dwelllnff,  and  beyond  the  cedars,  on  the  snme  promises,  is  a  cosey 
cottage  of  three  rf>onis,  in  which  lives  the  fenntDr's  only  son,  Lnchis  Q.  C,  Jr.,  with  his 
channing  young  wife,  two  years  married.  There  are  two  married  daughters,  one  living 
in  O.\ford  and  one  in  Memphis,  the  former  of  whom  has  three  cliildren,  tho  latter  one. 
There  is  abo  an  unmarried  daughter,  just  budding  into  womanhood,  who  lives  with  her 
father. 

Adjoining  the  senator's  promises  are  the  residencas  of  a  sister  of  his  own  and  of  a 
nephew  of  his  wife's,  so  that  it  is  quite  a  little  colony,  on  "  North  street."  This  attract- 
ive home  is  olten  closed  and  deserted,  while  the  family  is  in  Washington,  but  Jlrs. 
Lamar's  attachment  to  it  is  so  great  that  she  frequently  anticipates  tho  adjouruinent  of 
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Oongian  hf  naaflu,  nd  ivtiinii  atoM  to  await  har  lia8liaBd*a  afilTaL  TlmtMior  of 
fliair  life  is  vcn-  pimple.  Alfhotigh  l)oth  are  exceedingly  hoftpltable,  tho  srnntor's  pro- 
longed and  frequent  ahsi-nces,  the  smallnesis  of  the  town,  and  various  other  cuuses,  have 
conspired  to  relieve  them,  in  great  measure,  from  the  heavy  demands  oOen  made  npoB 
nan  in  poUio  llfb  bj  ▼iatton;  aa  Oat  dia  hona  lift  Is  nally  om  of  rast  and  domaatia 
(jniet.  Day  follows  day  and  week  follown  week, with  littla  inddMltor change;  and  there 
Is  really  nothing  to  tell  of  so  simple  and  nneventful  a  life.  There  Is  never  any  gathering 
of  the  dans,  never  any  rendezvous  of  political  workers;  and  a  stronger  watching  the 
pranlsaa  aeroaa  tin  eadan  tronld  navar  dnan  that  It  was  aaf^t  but  dia  homa  of  n 
private  citizen  with  a  taste  for  ngriculture  in  a  small  way.  The  senator  is  a  great 
studfnt,  and  avails  himself  of  tliis  retirement  to  refresh  himself  in  n  mental  pabulum 
for  which  the  rush  of  duties  in  Washington  does  not  leave  him  much  time.  Newspapers 
and  parkMUeala  hj  tha  soora:  traiks  of  Hctloo,  theology,  psychology,  history,  poaliy, 
economy,  etc,  all  are  devoured  with  equal  aniatitai  I  am  told  thnt  he  is  a  rapid  readar; 
for  instance,  that  he  ren<l<i  the  column  of  a  newspaper  straight  downwnrd,  with  no  ap- 
parent eye-tracing  of  the  lines.  At  the  same  time  he  has  none  of  the  paraphernalia  of 
dM  ttndaDt,  no  taelndad  itudy,  ponderooa  bookeaaas,  elabonta  d«ek,  ato.  Ha  wwka 
whare  be  happens  to  be,  and  rooms  and  hall  are  strewed  with  books  and  manuscripts,  in 
apparently  inextricaWe  confusion.  The  usual  avocations  of  the  family  ara  pliad 
around  liim,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  coiiflict  over  as  to  who  "  has  the  floor." 

After  Mr.  Lnmar  took  up  hi.-*  residence  in  Oxford,  he  c  boson  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  the  State,  and  was  also 
assistant  editor  to  Dr.  A.  T.Bledsoe,  of  '*  The  Southern  Review,"  which 
position  he  resigned  in  1850,  and  removed  to  CovingtoUj  Georgia,  where  ho 
had  before  twlded,  and  atodied  law.  In  1868,  he  was  seni  to  the  Lcgiala- 
toie  of  Geoigia.  The  next  year,  Mr.  Lamar  removed  to  hia  plantation 
!n  LaFkjette  ooonty,  IGasiHipi^  Here  he  was  eleoted  to  the  Thirtj>fifth 
and  Thilty-dxth  Congresses,  resigning  in  1860  to  accept  a  scat  in  tiie  Se- 
cession Convention  of  his  State.  The  next  year  he  took  the  Lieutenant* 
Colonelcy  of  the  Nineteenth  Regiment,  and  was  promoted  to  tlie  Colonelcy. 
In  1863,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confedenicy,  sent  him  as  represent- 
ative of  the  Confederate  cause  to  Russia,  but  witliout  any  important  re- 
sults, we  believe.  The  University  of  Mississippi^  in  18G6,  elected  him 
Professor  of  Politlcsl  and  Social  Bdenoe;  but  in  die  sncoeeding  year  he 
was  tnmsf^rred  to  the  professoiship  of  Law  in  that  iastitation.  Mr.  Lamar 
was  elected  bj  the  Democratic  party  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  also 
to  the  Forty-fifth.  In  1876,  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator,  and  took 
his  seat  March  5,  1877,  for  the  full  term. 

Senator  Lamar  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  Halls  of  Confess.  Amonp 
his  speeches  there,  probably  no  other  made  the  sensation  at  the  time,  and 
such  an  abiding  impression,  as  his  eloquent  tribute  to  Senator  Sumner 
of  Massachusetts,  after  the  death  of  that  distinguished  advocate  of  eman- 
cipation and  severe  critic  of  the  BoDth.  The  speech  attracted  general  at- 
tention, both  on  aoooont  of  its  eologistic,  patriotic  sentiments,  and  its  ora- 
torical power.  Indeed,  in  a  "set  speech**  Senator  Lamar  has  few  if  any 
superiors  in  either  Hoose  of  Congress,  Ibr  beauty  of  conception  and  dignity 
cf  expnisslun. 
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HON.  ELBRIDGE  G.  LAPHAM. 

tnnTED  STaTSB  81MATOR  ntOM  HEW  TORK. 

LBRIDGE  G.  LAPHAM  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
fllf  of  New  York,  on  July  22,  1881,  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Roscoc  Conk- 
\  ling  in  the  United  States  Senate,  thereby  closing  the  long  contest  be- 
tween the  friends  of  the  latter  and  those  of  the  national  administration. 
Among  the  candidates  for  the  office  who  were  conspicuous,  the  most  promi- 
nent was  Chauncy  M.  Depew,  who  after  several  ballotings  withdrew,  to 
secure  an  election  and  end  the  struggle  before  the  final  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Lapham  was  bom  October  18,  1814,  in  Fannington,  New  York;  he 
was  the  son  of  Judge  John  Jjapham,  who  died  some  years  since.  The  quiet 
life  of  a  country  farm  occupied  the  time  and  attention  of  young  Lapham, 
leaving  him  only  winter  months  for  attendance  at  the  common  schoola. 
But  a  desire  and  growing  purpose  to  be  an  educated  man  made  him  a  stu- 
dent at  that  widely  known  and  excellent  institution,  the  Canandaigua 
Academy.  The  village  where  it  is  located,  bordering  on  the  lovely  lake  of 
ths  same  name,  is  very  beautiful.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  formerly  Senator 
from  Hlinoia,  was  his  classmate.    Civil  engineering  was  young  Lapham^s 
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favorite  Bhidy,  which  hv  selected  for  his  vocation ;  and  upon  leaving  the 
Academy  en}2:aged  in  the  service  of  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Com- 
pany. After  some  experience  in  this  vocation,  his  preference  for  a  more 
settled  life  led  him  to  abandon  it  for  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1S44,  he  was 
admitted  to  practice.  Boon  after  he  became  the  partner  of  James  0.  Smith, 
and  continued  such  until  the  latter  was  appointed  Judge.  CSaaandaigua, 
the  conaty  aeat  of  Ontailo  county,  mM  no  oidinaij  arena  for  the  socoen  of 
a  young  lawyer'a  ambition.  Witliin  it,  leaden  in  the  pcofeMion,  were 
Hark  IT.  Sibley,  the  eloquent  advocate,  Walter  Hubbell,  the  able  counsellor 
and  thoroughly  christian  man,  the  Wilsons  and  the  Howells;  all  eminent 
at  the  Bar  of  Western  New  York,  and  at  the  zenith  of  their  fame.  Mr. 
Lapham's  success  has  shown  his  ability  to  coj^e  witli  his  distinguished 
brethren.  He  had  been  a  Democrat  till  the  Free  Soil  party  began  to  play 
its  important  part  in  national  politics,  when,  having  favored  the  Wihuot 
Prorieo,  in  1848,  he  mm  a  delegate  to  the  BnflEelo  Oonwtionof  that  party. 
In  1887,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Conatitntional  GonTention,  and 
voted  fco-  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitutiocu  In  1874,  he  was  elected 
a  Republican  member  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  from  the  Twenty-seventh 
District  of  New  York,  which  has  returned  him  by  handsome  majorities  to 
the  Forty -fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses.  Mr.  Lapham 
served  upon  the  Congressional  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
alleged  election  frauds  of  1876,  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  that  work  was 
associated  with  Banks  and  Abbott  of  Massachusetts,  Phillips  of  Missouri, 
and  Lawienoe  and  Shaler  of  Ohio.  He  was  nominally  a  "stshrait,**  so 
called,  but  had  no  inclination  to  antagonize  the  national  administration, 
and  is  a  man  of  aoand  judgment  tad  wise  dtiHfflialnition. 
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HON.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 

JTtnrVO  STATES  BENATOB  FROX  ILLINOIS. 


OIIN  ALEXANDER  LOGAN  is  of  Irisli  ancestry.  Dr.  John  Logan, 
his  father,  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland,  three  years  before  tho 
birth  of  our  Senator,  which  occurred  in  Jackson  County,  Illinois,  Feb- 


ruary 9,  1820.  Dr.  Logan  wa-s  for  a  number  of  terms  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature.  He  married  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  of  Tennessee,  the  mother 
of  John.  Excepting  the  intermittent  instruction  of  new  settlements, 
the  son  was  indebted  to  his  father  for  his  education.  Ui)on  the  dec- 
laration of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  he  volunteered, 
was  chosen  lieutenant  of  the  First  Illinois  Infantry,  and  for  a  time  was 
Adjutant  of  his  regiment.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  studied  law  with 
his  uncle,  Alexander  M.  Jenkins.    In  1849,  he  was  clerk  of  Jackson  County. 

Subsequently  he  was  a  student  in  Louisville  University,  com])k'ted  his 
legal  studies  there  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1852.  So  successful  was 
he  in  his  profession,  and  in  gaining  general  popularity,  that  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  the  next  year 
to  the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  of 
Illinois,  holding  that  office  till  1857.    Mr.  Logan  was  reelected  to  the  State 
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Le^nslature  in  1868,  1856,  and  1867,  and  in  1856  was  Pnaidential  Elector 
on  tho  Buchanan  and  Rrcckinridprp  ticket.  In  1858,  he  was  elected  Repre- 
sentative tf)  the  Thirty-sixtli  Congress,  as  a  Douglas  Democrat,  and  reelected 
in  ISOO.  Altli(»n;rh  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Doutrhif, 
when  the  tirst  buglc-blast  of  war  came  from  the  South,  he  declared  his 
wiUingneaato  "flhonlderbismnflkettoaecure  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln.** 
July,  1861,  during  the  extra  Madon  of  Congress,  his  patiiotio  enthusiasm 
caosed  liim  to  leave  his  seat  in  that  body  and  join  the  Union  troops  on  their 
"way  to  meet  the  enen^.  He  marched  bravely  into  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Bnll  Run,  under  the  command  of  GoL  Richardson,  and  was  one  of  the  last 
to  leave  that  field. 

In  Augu.it  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Wa^hinijton,  persuaded 
that  he  could  be  of  more  service  to  his  coimtry  in  the  smoke  of  battle 
than  in  the  balls  of  legislation,  resigned  his  jiosition  in  Congress,  and 
thenceforth  became  a  soldier  **for  the  war.**  He  oiganiMd,  and  Sept.  SI, 
was  made  colonel  of  the  Thirty-firat  Illinois  Infantry,  and  in  November  met 
the  foe  at  Belmont,  where  he  had  a  hotse  shot  under  him  in  a  ioocessful 
bayonet  ehaige.  At  Forts  Henry  and  Donclson,  he  fought  heroically, 
being  wounded  so  severely  while  leading  the  cliarge  in  the  assault  upon  the 
latter  fortress  that  he  wa.s  imablc  to  take  the  field  for  a  number  of  months. 
At  Pittsbur*;  Landing  he  joined  (Jenoral  (iranl,  March  5,  1802,  and  wjia 
appointed  Rrigadier-General  of  V()lullt('CT^^•  He  jicrformed  ellicient  service 
at  Corintli,  and  later  was  ordered  to  guard  the  railroad  lines  at  Jackson, 
Tennessee. 

When,  during  the  summer  of  1862,  he  was  urged  to  <*run  for  Con- 
grsss,**  he  replied  **I  have  entered  the  Held'  to  die  if  need  be  for  this 
Government,  and  never  expect  to  return  to  peaceful  pursuits  until  the  object 
of  this  war  of  inreservation  has  become  a  fact  establiahed."   His  bravery  was 

BO  conspicuous  in  Grant's  northern  Mississippi  movements,  where  he  com- 
manded the  Tliird  Division  of  the  Seventeenth  Anny  Corps  under  General 
McPherson,  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  November 
26,  1862.  At  Fort  Gibson,  Raymond,  Jackson,  Champion  liill,  and  at 
Tidcsbuig,  Genersl  Logan  fought  with  daring  bravery,  and  was  in  eoni> 
mand  of  l[GPlierson*s  center,  June  SSth,  when  the  assault  upon  the  last-named 
dtj  followed  the  mine  explosion,  his  column  leading  in  the  entrance  into  it, 
and  be  was  made  its  first  military  governor.  General  Logan  succeeded 
General  Sherman,  November,  1868,  at  the  headol  the  Fifteenth  Amy  Corps, 
and  in  May  joined  him,  when  about  to  enter  upon  tlie  Georgia  campai^. 

He  led  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Resaca,  repulsed 
Hanlee  at  Dalla^i,  drove  the  enemy  from  his  works  at  Kenesaw  mountain, 
and  July  2:^,  was  in  the  fierce  battle  which  cost  the  gallant  McPherson  his 
life.  Ctf  this  event  Ctonenl  Sherman  jnid  in  his  report:  ''General  Logan 
succeeded  him,  and  commanded  the  army  of  the  Ttanessse  through  this 
desperate  battle  with  the  same  success  and  ability  that  had  characterized 
him  in  tha  wwimiand  of  a  ooips  or  division.**  In  the  antomn  d  1864,  after 
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the  fan  of  Atlanta,  he  went  to  DUnois  to  take  JMtt  in  ibe  Presidential  cam- 
paign. He  then  rejoined  his  companions  in  arms,  and  was  with  Sherman 
in  his  "March  to  the  Sea,"  and  continued  with  him  till  tho  fjurrender  of 
General  Joseph  Johnston,  April  26,  1865.  General  Logan  took  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  the  twenty-third  of  October,  but  tendered 
his  resignation  inunediatcly  upon  the  close  of  active  service,  because  he  was 
not  willing  to  draw  pay  when  not  on  dulj  in  tiie  field.  Freeident  Johnson 
offered  him  the  iqifwintment  of  lOnittor  to  Heiioov  which  he  declined. 

The  Repoblicuuof  hie  district  sent  him  to  the  Fortieth  Ctegreee»  where 
he  served  in  the  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson.  Ilnving  been  re- 
Elected  to  the  Forty-first  Congress,  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs.  lie  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-second  Congress, 
but  before  its  time  of  session  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois, 
for  the  full  term  commencing  March  4,  1871.  At  the  commeucenu  nt  of 
the  third  session  of  the  Forty -second  Congress,  December  2,  1872,  General 
Logan  soooeeded  Tlce-Fresident  Wilson  in  the  position  of  Ohainnan  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  IQlitarj  Affairs.  At  the  dose  of  the  Senatorial  term, 
lEazch  8,  1877,  he  again  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  in  Chiosgo.  But 
his  constituents  would  not  let  him  enjoy  this  more  quiet  life,  but  sent  him 
back  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  be  again  resomed  his  seat  at  the  extra 
session,  March  18,  1^79. 

Senator  T>ogan  in  his  Congressional  career  has  displayed  talents  no 
less  adaptc'tl  to  brilliant  debate  than  splendid  achievements  on  the  field 
of  battle.  In  the  lower  House,  among  his  ablest  efforts,  were  his  speeches 
"On  Beconstmction,''  July  18,  1867,  **0n  the  finpeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,**  Februarj  88,  1888,  on  the  "Principles  of  the  Demo- 
erstic  Psity,**  July  18,  1888,  on  a  Resolution  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler  against 
counting  tiie  electoral  vote  of  Georgia,  February  12,  1889,  and  on  "  Re- 
moving the  Oaidtol,*^  Jan.  22,  1870.  Senator  Logan^s  best  speeches  in  the 
upper  House  were  on  "  Vindication  of  General  Grant  against  the  attack  of 
Charles  Sumner,"  June  3,  1872,  reply  to  General  Gordon  on  the  "  Kuklux 
in  Louisiana,"  January  13,  187.'),  and  on  the  "  E<^ualization  of  the  Bounties 
of  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Marines  of  the  late  War  for  the  Union,"  March 
8,  1876,  and  "On  the  power  of  tiie  Oovemment  to  enforce  the  Uidted 
Statea  Laws,**  June  28, 1878.  Upon  the  Fits  John  Porter  case,"  Genersl 
Logan  was  able  and  eloquent,  adding  nmeh  to  his  former  reputation  as  an 
orator.  No  one  has  ever  questioned  his  heroism,  courage,  and  impressive 
power  in  debate. 

He  was  married  November  27,  1855,  to  Miss  Mary  8.  Cunningham, 
daughter  of  Captain  CuniUDgham,  Begister  of  the  Land  Office  at  Shawnee- 
town,  Illinois. 

Senator  Logan's  name  will  be  associated  in  history  with  the  names  of 
other  distinguiBhed  men  who  have  played  the  more  important  parts  in  our 
nation^s  alflBin  during  tiie  last  quarter  of  oentuiy. 
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HON.  JAMES  W.  McDILL. 

VNTm>  8TAm  eZHATOR  rBOH  IOWA. 

A3IES  W.  McDILL  is  the  son  of  Rev.  John  McDill,  a  minister  of 
the  ABSociate  Reform  Church,  who  married  Prances,  daughter  of  Rev. 
R.  O.  Wilson,  D.D.,  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for 
fifteen  years  President  of  Ohio  University. 

His  ancestors  were  Scotch-Irish  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  On  the 
mother's  side  they  came  over  in  Colonial  times  and  settled  in  South  Carolina. 
Iler  grandfather  waa  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and  fought  in  the  battle 
of  King's  Mountain.  Her  father,  the  Rev.  R.  Q.  Wilson,  D.D.,  becoming 
convinced  of  the  sin  of  slavery,  freed  his  slaves  and  came  North.  Senator 
McDill  was  bom  in  Monroe,  Butler  County,  Ohio,  in  1834.  His  father  died 
while  he  was  but  a  child,  leaving  his  mother  with  little  property  and  a  fam- 
ily of  small  children  to  rear  and  care  for.  This,  by  exercising  much  fore- 
thought and  self-denial,  and  with  some  aid  from  her  father,  she  did; 
bringing  them  up  in  the  fear  of  Ood,  instilling  in  their  minds  lesaons  of 
honesty  and  integrity  that  could  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  McDill's  early  education  was  chiefly  under  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  who,  being  himself  a  finished  scholar,  carefully  instructed  hiir^ 
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in  the  priodpleB  of  tiM  Lailii  and  Greek  langaagee,  and  in  many  waya  took 
the  place  of  a  father  to  him.   Afterwards  he  entered  Salem  Academy, 

South  Salem,  Ross  County,  Ohio.  From  that  preparatory  school  he  went, 
in  1851,  to  Miami  Univorsity,  Oxford,  Ohio,  entering  the  Junior  dasa,  and 
graduating,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  class  of  '53. 

He  spent  the  winter  of  1855^-^  teaching  in  Dos  "Moines  County,  Iowa, 
returning  to  Ohio  in  the  spring  to  read  law  with  Uon.  Sam.  Galloway  of 
Cohnnbua.  He  waa  admitted  to  tiie  Bar  at  Akron  in  the  fall  of  1856,  and 
-went  to  Iowa;  spent  the  w^ter  in  Burliogton,  and  nmoTed  to  Aiton, 
Union  County,  in  the  epiing.  The  next  antumn  be  married  Ifiaa  Kardsas 
FuUinwider  of  Kossuth,  Iowa.  He  waa  elected,  1869,  first  County  8upa^ 
intendent  of  Union  County;  and  two  years  later  County  Judge.  Senator 
James  W.  Grimes  appointed  Mr.  McDill  Clerk  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Cohmibia  in  tlie  fall  of  1861 ;  and  the  next  year  Clerk  in 
the  Third  Auditor's  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  serving  till  1865.  He  then 
resigned  and  returned  to  Afton,  where  for  three  years  he  pi-acticed  law  in 
partnership  with  N.  W.  Rowell,  when  he  was  elected  Circuit  Judge  of  the 
Third  Jndidal  Circuit.  Ifr.  HcDiU  waa  IHstrict  Judge,  hy  appdntment  of 
Goremor  Iferrill,  and  served  two  years.  August,  1878,  he  waa  nominated 
for  Congress  from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District,  and  waa  elected  to  the 
Forty -third  and  also  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congresses.  At  the  dose  of  this 
service  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  chosen  Rail- 
road Commissioner  in  1878,  filling  that  office  till  the  spring  of  1881,  when, 
the  U.  8.  Senatorship  becoming  vacant  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Samuel 
J.  Kirkwootl  to  the  Cabinet,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Gear  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  It  waa  a  complete  surprise  to  himself;  the  high  position  coming 
to  Um  aa  it  did  unsought,  and  with  no  intimalion  of  the  intention  of  the 
ezecutlTe. 

Ur.  Hcmi  haa  alwaya  been  a  Republican  of  decided  ehaxacter.  He 
aerred  in  the  Forty-third  Congress,  on  the  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Kail- 
road,  and  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  on  the  Committee  on  Public  J^ands, 
and  on  a  special  Committee  of  the  House  upon  its  privileges  and  duties  as 
to  the  Electoral  Count,  of  which  David  Dudley  Field  was  Chairman,  and 
delivered  a  speech  upon  that  subject.  He  voted  for  the  specie  resumption 
act,  and  for  Ead's  jetty  improvement.  Mr.  McDill  has  honored  every  trust 
committed  to  him,  and  will  undoubtedly  take  an  able  and  honorable  part  in 
the  future  delibeFationa  of  the  Senate. 
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HON.  J.  R.  McMillan. 

XnOTED  STATES  SENATOR  TBOX  MIMHSSOTA. 

A^rUEL  J.  R.  McMillan  is  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  having 
been  born  at  Brownsville,  in  that  State,  Fcbniary  22,  1826.  After 
receiving  a  good  English  education  he  prepared  for  Duquesne  College, 
•t  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  in  1846.  lie  then  entered 
the  law  office  of  Sheler  A  Stanton,  and  three  yean  hiter  was  admitted  to 
tfajB  Bar.  In  1853  he  remored  to  Stillwater,  Kinneeota,  and  by  deTot- 
ing  himself  aanduously  to  his  professional  biuinefls  rapidfy  loee  to  an 
tnMiMfntial  place  In  the  growing  town  of  his  adoption.  Five  years  after  he 
opened  an  office  in  Stillwiitr  r  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  First  Judicial 
Circuit  of  the  State,  and  the  next  year  after  this  honor  was  conferred  upon 
him  he  was  appointed  Apsociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  till  a 
vacancy.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  he  was  reelected,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  office  until  1874,  when  he  resigned,  only  to  be  appointed  Ciiief 
Jostioe  of  the  Supreme  Coort  of  Ifinnesota. 

Soon  after  Ms  election  to  the  high  office  last  mentioned,  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Repnblican  party  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  elected, 
taking  hts  seat  March  4,  1875.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term,  March  8, 
1881,  he  was  reelected  for  another  full  term  of  six  years.  SenaUur  Mftlffiii^i^ 
has  been  an  able  and  hard-working  member  ot  the  Senate. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  MmPHERSON. 

UmiW  VMVM  URAMB  VWUI  MBW  JSMIT* 

OHN  R.  MacPHERSON'S  early  home  was  in  the  rural  town  of  York, 
Ooimty  of  liTingtton,  State  of  New  Tork.  Here  he  was  bom,  May 
9,  1888.   He  obtained  school  and  academic  education. 

When  twenty  yean  of  age  he  went  to  Jeney  City  and  became  a  dealer  in 
Htc  stock,  and  at  the  Mune  timeaanoceeeful  fanner.  Increasing  in  reaourcea 
and  extending  hia  reputation  aH  a  man  of  busineaa  ability  and  enterpriBet 
in  iHfi  t  he  wa«  a  Rneeessful  candidate  for  Alderman  of  Jersey  City,  ser\'ing 
on  the  Board  for  six  yearn,  during  three  of  which  he  wa.s  its  Prcsidi  nt. 
Later,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Peoples'  Gas-Light  Company,  and  in 
187U  was  made  President  of  the  Central  iStock  Yard  and  Trantdt  Company; 
a  podtion  which  he  haa  contfniied  to  hold  to  the  present  time. 

From  1871  to  1878  incluslTe,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  New 
Jeney.  Dozing  the  campaign  of  1878  lb.  MacPherson  was  on  the  electonl 
ticket  for  Ifr.  Tilden  and  Mr.  Hendricks,  and  an  earnest  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  nominations.  Although  the  national  candidates  were  defeated, 
Mr.  MacPlierson  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Democrat,  and 
took  his  seat  Mun^h  5,  1877.  Senator  MacPherson's  political  record  is  that 
of  a  practical  man  and  a  pronounced  Democrat  in  all  his  sympathies  and 
public  acta. 
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[TLLTAW  ICAHOHB'S  complete  Uography  woold  nuke  %  volnme  of 
heelf  ,  which  would  be  both  interesting  and  instnictlye,  eepeciaUy 
to  the  young  men  of  onr  eountry.   He  was  born  Deoonber  1, 

1826,  near  Monroe,  Sonthampton  County,  Viiginia,  and  was  the  only  son  of 
Fieldinpf  Jordan  Mahone,  whose  native  place  was  in  the  adjacent  County  of 
Isle  of  Wijrht.  His  mother  was  Martha  Drew,  a  lady  of  rare  worth  and 
intelliijencc.  His  father  was  note<l  for  his  benevolent  interest  in  the  poor 
and  unfortunate;  and  *'was  intuitively  a  mathematician  and  soldier."  In 
the  Nat  Turner  insurrection,  he  commanded  the  regiment  of  militia  of 
wliieh  he  was  Ueotenani-ColoneL  It  is  fdated  of  his  wife  doring  the  lata 
civO  war  that  wbUe  Qeaanl  Lee*s  army  was  annmd  Petersburg  and  her  son 
aoMiiicDoas  for  liis  rapeated  snocess  woA  the  thme  of  eTery  ttnigu^  tliat  a 
conualssaxy  who  was  going  about  conscripting  all  kinds  of  provisions  for 
the  army  went  to  her  little  place  and,  without  knowinj;  who  she  was,  saw 
her  and  told  her  his  mission.  Without  a  murmur  she  |)oint('(l  out  her  pos- 
sessions and  bade  him  help  himself.  After  directing  his  subordinate  what 
to  take,  and  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  loading  up,  the  officer  in  conver- 
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ntioii  aaked  her  name,  and  when  inloimed  he  asked  at  onoe,  Are  you  any 
reUition  to  the  great  soldier  lUbonet**  She  modestly,  bat  evidently  with 
pride,  responded,  "  William  is  my  son. "  ' '  Indeed,"  sdd  the  officer,  ' '  then, 
madame,  you  have  contributed  your  full  share  to  the  cause,  and  I  can  take 

nothing  from  you." 

The  gruudfiithcr  of  the  Senator,  William  Mahone,  and  liis  prundmothcr, 
ne6  Nancy  Jordan,  were  liii^dily  re.sj>cctcd  for  their  integrity  and  intollii^cnre. 
Tlie  grandfather  in  early  life  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland,  his  wife 
being  of  French  descent.  Both  his  grandfathers  were  in  the  war  of  1812. 
William  was  from  infancy  veiy  delicate  in  health  and  in  frame;  he  was 
remarkably  thoughtftil  and  inquisitlTe,  full  of  life,  yet  preferring  the  oom- 
panioDship  of  men.  At  a  yery  early  age  he  became  the  pet  of  leading  men 
of  the  country,  especially  the  politicians.  In  relation  to  his  early  educati(m 
he  has  often  said,  "the  best  part  of  niy  early  education  I  received  at  home 
frora  my  father;  all  my  knowledge  of  mathematics,  before  going  to  Lex- 
ington, I  received  from  him;  and  I  entered  the  institute  the  best  arithmeti- 
cian in  my  class.  Indeed,  two  years'  attendance  at  school  before  going  to 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  woidd  cover  all  of  his  school-boy  days  spent 
away  from  home. 

To  a  friend  he  once  wrote  with  reference  to  his  struggles  for  an  educa- 
tion: **I  went  to  Lexington  of  my  own  motion,  my  parents  then  being  in 
somewhat  straitened  circumstances.  I  determined  not  to  be  a  burden  upon 
them,  so  I  went  to  work  and  in  various  ways  earned  sufhcient  money,  while 

but  a  boy  at  home,  to  cover  my  expenses  at  the  Institute,  where  I  was 
admitted  as  a  State  cadet,  and  my  expenses  in  part  provideil  for.  I  had  a 
hard  time  there,  the  lirst  year  especially,  from  the  want  of  previous  prepara- 
tion, my  classmates  having  been  prepared  for  the  first  year's  course  by  going 
over  it  at  good  preparatory  schools.  However,  I  pulled  through,  not  with- 
out some  credit  to  myself.*' 

After  graduating  at  Lexington  young  Mahone  taught  for  two  years  at 
the  Rappahannock  Military  Academy,  and  acquired  reputation  as*  a  capable, 
conscientious  teacher.  In  his  earlier  life  he  suilered  terribly  from  dyspepsia 
and  its  accompanying  ills,  enduring  almost  constant  headaches  while  prose- 
cuting his  studies  at  college,  and  subsequently  his  labors  as  teacher  and 
engineer.  From  this  cause  mainly  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  more  active 
profession  of  civil  engineering,  and,  after  having  served  two  years  as  in- 
structor <tf  mathematica  and  tactics  at  the  Bai^Mhaanodc  Academy,  he 
secured  a  subordinate  position  in  the  corps  of  engineers  which  was  then 
preparing  for  the  constmetion  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad.  He 
left,  to  locate  aaan  assistant  engineer  the  Fredericksburg  and  Orange  plank- 
road,  and  soon  after  was  elected  rliief  engineer  of  the  proposed  railroad 
from  Norfolk  to  Petersburg.  The  distinguished  President  of  this  rf»!id, 
Hon.  Francis  MuUory  of  Norfolk,  said  of  him  soon  after  he  entereil  upon 
his  duties  as  chief  engineer:  **Heis  a  remarkable  man;  he  is  already  the 
factotum  of  the  road,  and  it  is  well,  for  soon  I  must  die;  my  heart  is  wrong; 
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and  then,  or  before  then,  he  will  succeed  to  the  Presidency  and  will  have  in 
hand,  as  be  ahould  have,  the  entire  management  of  tbe  road.  Yea^  sir:  he 
ia  a  great  soccess  in  the  face  of  all  the  ordinary  principles  of  soocess.  His 
love  of  fight  is  socli  tiiat  he  would  rather  pay  $8,000  land  damages  on  a 

jud^ent  than  $1, 000  on  a  compromise.  In  labors  heezceedingly  abounded. 
He  turned  night  into  day.  When  other  men  were  retirinir  from  the  duties 
of  the  day,  he  was  arousing  himself  for  his  best  efforts;  niid  from  ten  to  two 
o'clock  at  night  all  of  his  work  of  diplomacy  and  forumlntiiig  ^va.s  done." 
In  a  few  months  the  President  of  the  road  died,  and  ^Lihone  wiis  made 
President  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  company.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
in  these  positiona  be  was  most  fsitbfal  and  exacting;  and  here,  as  daewbere, 
be  waa  distinguished  for  having  built  tbe  finest  work  of  the  kind  in  tbe  State, 
and  poadbly  in  the  United  States.  In  tbe  location  and  constmction  of  this 
road  be  soon  won  disijnction  in  Us  profesdon.  P^baps  no  other  road  in  tbe 
country  can  be  found  even  at  the  present  day—certainly  there  was  none  then- 
eighty  miles  long  with  but  two  tangents  of  straight  lines  of  fifty-two  and 
eighteen  miles,  the  remaining  ten  miles  being  of  easy  curves. 

Mr.  Mahone's  personal  (jualities  and  magnetism  attach  his  friends  very 
Strongly  to  him,  while  he  excels  in  the  art  of  conversation.  But,  like  all 
men  of  podtiTe  conTletlaiB  and  views  fearlessly  expressed,  be  baa  oiemSea 
who  are  intensely  bostiie  to  bim.  He  is  not  a  man  of  grsat  wealth,  but 
ia  in  the  possession  of  snflicient  fortune  to  give  that  independence  which 
is  a  marked  characteristic,  and  gathers  within  and  around  bis  delight- 
fulhome  in  Petersbui^  all  the  comforts  and  refinements  that  contribute 
to  its  purest  pleasures.  He  married  in  February,  lH5.j,  Miss  Ortetia  Butler, 
daugher  of  Dr.  Butler,  a  lady  of  beauty  and  rare  accomplishments:  the 
mother  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  While  living  thus  happily,  conduct- 
ing the  allairs  of  the  Norfolk  Petersburg  Railroad,  Virginia  passed  the 
act  of  secession,  when  Mr.  Mabone  ' '  promptly  took  bis  place  in  tbe  militaiy 
service  of  tbe  State.**  He  bad  tbe  preparation  fdr  tbe  field,  wbidi  instruc- 
tion in  mifitaiy  tactics  under  Stonewall  JackBon  and  at  the  Yiiginia 
IGHtary  Institute  bad  fnniisbed  bim,  along  with  tbe  natursl  i^tnde  for 
tbe  profession  of  arms. 

His  ambition  was  not  simple  promotion,  but  service  and  victory.  When 
the  war  o|>encd,  he  was  Major  of  Artillery  "uixm  the  peace  establishment,'* 
but  was  immediately  commissioned  by  Governor  Letcher  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  Virginia  Volunteere,  and  soon  after  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the 
Sixth  Vii^nia  Infantry.  This  regiment  and  the  Twelfth  and  Forty-first 
"^^iginia  and  Fourth  Alabama  were  brigaded  under  Cteneral  'V^tbers,  who 
was  at  onoe  superseded  hs  Colonel  Mabone  with  a  oommission  from  the 
Confederate  Ck>vernment.  The  brigade  was  first  in  General  Iluger's,  and 
later  in  General  Anderson's  division,  and  was  distinguished  for  the  fine 
discipline  to  which  O<'noral  Mahone  had  brought  it. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk,  he  was  assigned  by  the  special  order 
of  Jcfierson  Davis  to  the  command  of  tho  defences  of  the  James  river,  and 
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took  command  at  Dnuy^a  Bluff  the  morning  of  the  engagement  there.  In 
all  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war  fonght  by  Lee,  Kahone  took  an  active  part, 

save  at  Sharpsburg,  he  then  being  absent  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
received  but  a  few  days  previously  at  the  second  l)attle  of  Manassas.  At 
Gcttysl)urg  his  cotmnaud  was  lidd  in  reserve  for  tlie  final  charge  and  was 
never  placed  in  action.    An  eye-witness  of  this  great  battle  writes: 

I  saw  him  sitting,  girl-fashion,  on  his  horse  at  Gettysburg  just  as  the  first  battle  of 
the  general  engagement  was  about  to  begin.  He  was  otT  in  a  field  alone,  away  from  his 
oommand,  and  waa  calmly  and  Mrionsl.v  regarding  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy  on  the 
opposite  heights.  Approaching  him,  I  remarlted: 

'Genernl,  I  tliiiik  wo  rtro  nn  the  ovc  of  n  pront  victory.' 

Without  looking  around  he  replied  with  emphasis:  '         sir,  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
die  moat  disastnMis  defeat  of  the  war.' 
I  aalud  him  why  he  thought  so. 

'  Do  yon  sof>,'  sriid  he, '  those  heij^  there^  and  where  the  enemy  is?  How  can  there 

be  anything  but  defeat?' 

The  next  time  that  I  saw  General  Mahone  was  in  the  following  falL  I  dined  with 
htm  in  his  camp,  near  Orange  Ooart-honse.  He  reminded  me  of  that  conTcrsation  on  the 

bnttle-flpld  of  Gettysburg,  and  added:  '  Whnt  did  I  tell  you?*  But  there  wb<*  nn  end  to 
this,  and  when  Lee,  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  needed  a  man  to  fill,  as  it  were,  the 
place  of  Jacluon  in  the  execntion  of  a  flanlc  morement,  he  called  up(Mi  Mahone  to  do  the 

worfc.  How  fUtiifhUy  he  performed  it  is  best  told  in  his  promotion  to  the  ranic  of  lliU 
General.* 

At  Seven  Pinea^  and  from  'tbia  time  forward,  in  ereiy  fight  up(m  Yir- 
|^nia*a  aoil  in  which  Lee^s  army  was  engaged ;  in  the  advance  across  the 
Potomac  and  tlie  falling  back  to  cover  Richmond  ;  in  the  desperate  fights  of 
the  second  ^Tainissas,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  tlie  hotly-contested  fields  around  Petersburg,  no  man  bore  himself 
with  greater  gallantry,  or  won  and  deserved  higher  honors.  Ilill  urged  his 
promotion  before  the  battle  of  the  Wildcrneiiti,  and  Longstreet,  under  whose 
command  he  was  aaeigned  to  the  flank  movement  that  resulted  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  Grant's  lines  and  the  death  of  General  Wadsworth,  warmly  m^ged 
it  immediately  afterwards.  The  following,  copied  from  the  order-book  of 
General  Andoson,  spesks  for  itself : 

HaAnquARrBRa  or  Amnnsoii'a  Drrmoir, 

Near  FiiKDEKiCKSBiitfi,  Va.,  >rnrch30,  1?C3. 
Gexerai>: — I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  lirigadier-General  William  Maliuuc  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  m^or-gcncral.  During  the  past  eight  mouths,  except  for  a 
short  period  when  he  was  Incapacitated  by  a  woond,  he  has  commanded  a  brigade  of  my 
division,  and  in  that  position  ha."  shown  great  skill  and  nntirinp  activity,  quick  pcn'ep- 
tion,  encru'otic  exccntinn,  nn<l  ntlicr  qualities  of  a  superior  general  ofliccr.  He  ha.-<  had 
the  advantage  ut'  a  military  education,  and  is  a  thorough  disciplinaritm.  Ho  conducted 
his  brigade  into  aetion  at  the'seoond  Manassas  with  oonspicuoas  gallantry,  and  was 
wounded  in  that  battle.  His  activity  and  skill  were  notioed  in  my  report  of  the  part 
taken  by  my  diyision  in  the  battle  of  Fre<!<Ticksliurg. 

•  I  am  very  respecUully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

[Signed]  B.  H.  Aynmaair, 

Major  nonoral  Provisional Aimy. 
(hcHZBAii  S.  CooFXB,  A4j't  and  Inspector-Gen'l,  iUciuuand,  Va> 
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Of  an  his  battlM,  «id  one  of  the  mort  deqiowte  of  the  var,  that  of  the 
Crater  gave  him  the  most  reputatioii;  and  deaervedty  ao,  for  to  save  PetetV" 
bm^,  and  peihapa  Ijee*8  army,  he  had  all  but  lifeeraUy,  with  hia  devoted 
''Six  Hundred,"  to  march  into  what  well  might  be  the  very  "gatea  of 
death."  For  some  time  previously  it  was  known  that  Qrant  was  mining 
with  a  view  to  blowin;^  up  a  portion  of  Lee's  works  immediatoly  around 
Petersburg,  and,  in  the  confusion  certain  to  follow,  with  mtissed  troops  to 
rush  in  and  hold  the  j)OHition,  thus  corni>elIing  a  break  in  Lee's  lines  and  the 
evacuation  of  Petersburg.  Where  the  mine  would  be  exploded,  and  when 
wereof  coiuaeaspeeolation  with  Lee^  army;  bat  the  explosion  of  the  mine 
and  the  battle  of  the  Crater  (July  80, 1884,)  came  with  a  startling  effect 
upon  both  armiea  and  the  country  when  the  fdlure  of  Ceneral  Gmat*8  long- 
cherished  scheme  and  Mahone^s  brilliant  victmry  became  known.  Certainly 
the  memory  of  that  tenible  conflict  can  never  be  effaced  from  the  eye- 
witnesses. 

In  a  detailed  statoinont  of  the  contest,  General  W.  IL  Stunrt  of  the 
Sixty-first  Virginia  Infantry,  General  Mabone's  old  brigade,  closes  with  the 
following  unqualified  declaration : 

The  whole  movement  was  under  his  immediate  and  personal  direction,  and  to  him 
above  an,  savetiie  brave  men  wboboie  liie  mntkete,  belmga  the  honor  and  credit  of 
teeaptning  tfaeOonfederatellnminftontcf  PotankmigonthoSOlliof  Jo^,  1864. 

Oeneral  Lee^  certainly,  held  Qeneral  Udnme  in  h^h  esteem,  putting 
hia  Ivigade  neict  to  that  of  Stonewall  Jackson  in  disdpline  and  efRdency. 
At  the  dose  of  the  war  General  Hahone  accepted  the  inevitable  and 

turned  his  attention  to  the  best  means  of  reviving  the  trade  and  building  up 
the  material  interests  of  his  beloved  State,  and  of  the  South  generally,  ''con- 
fident that  time  alone  was  wanting  to  obliterate  all  sectional  hate  and  jeal- 
ou^sics."  To  make  this  patriotic  view  of  the  new  pituation  practieal  he  liad 
**a  scheme  for  securing  the  three  railroads  from  Norfolk  to  Bristol,  Tenn., 
as  the  first  step  in  the  consummation  of  a  orahd  TBANS-coirriNENTAL  Lr>'E 
ov  TRAxaroBTATiOK.  Hls  little  line  between  ITorfolk  and  Peteraboig 
became  now  a  mere  link  in  the  iron  highway  which  he  contemplated  to 
extend  from  the  seaboard  at  Norfolk  to  Bristol,  upon  the  Tennessee  line, 
and  ultimately  to  Memphis,  and  on  west  to  the  Mississippi,  uniting  with  the 
Texas  Pacific,  becoming  finally  the  eastern  terminal  link  bctwcpn  the  two 
oceans  and  fed,  by  its  Briarean  arms,  reaching  out  penetrating  every  section 
and  locality  of  the  South  and  West.*'  >^ 

The  effort  to  unite  the  Norfolk  &  Petersburg,  thG  Southside,  from 
Petersburg  to  Lynchburg,  and  the  Vlrgini*  is  Tennessee,  from  Lynchburg 
to  Bristol,  an  distinct  organizations  under  different  officials,  into  one  great 
consolidated  line,  near  five  hundred  miles,  under  one  head  and  management, 
waa  resisted  by  the  so*caI]ed  Bourbona,  but  Mahone  finally  triumphed,  the 
separate  links  disappeared,  all  being  consolidated  into  one  great  line,  COdBti- 
tuting  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  &  Ohio  railroad,  under  his  management. 

But  the  chaos  of  broken  fortunes  and  wrecked  financial  enterprises. 
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often  unjoBtly  so,  which  followed  the  ccHnmerdal  crash  of  1878,  interrupted 
the  magnificent  phuiB  of  **ndlroad  kings,"  and  anumg  those  who  thus  suf' 

fered  was  General  Mahone,  whose  severest  trial  was  the  unfounded  intima- 
tion which  the  method  of  interference  gave,  of  the  want  of  transparent  hon- 
esty in  all  hif  manntjoinont. 

In  180U  coinmcnced  the  movcmt'iit  that  has  .^incc  culminated  in  tlie 
disint('i,Mation  of  tlie  iron -hound  BouHion  party  of  Virj^iuia,  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  Liberal  party,  now  led  by  Mahone.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1860  Virginia  was  one  of  the  unreconstructed"  States,  known  as 
IjDlitary  Dlatriot  No.  1,  and  preaded  oyer  by  first  one  and  then  another  of 
the  Federal  generals,  as  he  might  be  assigned  to  duty  by  the  President. 
Finally,  by  act  of  Congress  a  convention,  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  its  members  and  of  the  voters,  was  ordered  to  be  hiAd,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  Ratisfactory  to  Congress  and  the 
ro-adnii'^'^ion  of  the  State.  This  convention  finally  asseniMed.  and,  as  the 
franchise  was  denied  to  a  larffc  class  of  voters,  the  extn  tne  rndicals  suc- 
ceeded in  elec  ting  a  majoiity  of  what  was  known  as  the  "  Underwood"  or 
"Black  and  Tan"  convention.  So  proscriptive,  however,  were  many  of  its 
features  that  Congress  in  passing  an  act  authorizing  the  admission  of  the 
State  upon  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  which  was  first  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people,  provided  that  President  Grant  might  at  his  election  submit 
separately  the  most  ofEensivc  features.  This  finally,  thanks  to  the  modera- 
tion of  President  Qrant,  was  done,  and  at  the  same  time  the  two  political 
parties  of  the  State  presented  tickets  of  State  officials,  CJovcmor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  Attorney-General,  to  be  voted  for  at  the  ajiproaching  election, 
ITie  extreme  Re]»ul)licans  met  at  Petcrsbuffif.  and  after  adoj)ting  a  platform 
in  hannony  with  their  extreme  views  nominated  for  Governor  ex-Governor 
H.  H.  Wells,  a  late  militery  appointee,  Harris  (a  negro)  for  Lieutenant-Ckiv- 
emor,  and  L.  J.  Bowden  for  Attomey-Oeneral.  At  that  time  there  was 
already  in  the  field  a  ticket  representing  the  extreme  Southern  sentiment, 
the  ''white  manVi  party,**  it  was  called.  The  gentiem«i  composing  it  occu- 
pied high  social  positions,  and  were  very  decidedly  in  sympathy  with  the 
old  Bourbon  element;  the  idea  of  a  declaration  u|>on  their  ])art  of  a  willing- 
nc'^s  to  accept  the  Fourteenth  amendment  as  a  condition  of  the  re-adniission  of 
the  State  into  the  Union  was  a  degradation  not  to  be  dreamed  of.  Then  it 
was  that  Mahone,  fully  realizing  the  situation  and  the  overshadowing  impor- 
tance to  every  interest  of  the  State  to  bring  about  friendly,  if  not  cordial 
relations  with  the  government,  for  the  first  time  stepped  to  the  front  in 
politics.  He  held  that  the  election  of  the  Bourbon  ticket  could  result  in  no 
pfactical  good,  as  it  was  oertein  the  State  through  such  instrumentalities 
oould  not  be  restored  to  the  Union;  hence  it  was,  he  appealed  to  and  took 
counsel  with  many  leading  Union  men,  moderate  Republicans  and  Conser- 
vative Democrats,  and  finally  secured  such  cooperation  and  concert  of  action 
a^  coiiijK  lied  the  retirement  of  that  ticket,  composed  of  Colonel  Robert  E. 
AVithers  for  Governor  (since  United  States  Senator),  Geuorai  James  A. 
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Walker  (of  the  old  Stonewall  brigade)  Lieutenant-Oovernor,  and  Hon.  John 
L.  Maiye  for  Atkorney-aeneral,  and'aobadtoted  in  ita  atead  what  waa  known 
aa  the  "True  Beirablican*'  ticket^  composed  of  Qilbert  C.  Walker,  late  of 
New  Totk,  for  Govemor,  John  F.  Lewie,  an  actiTo  native  BepabUcan,  for 

Lieutenant-Qoremor,  and  James  C.  Taylor,  a  gentleman  of  great  modera- 
tion, and  conservntive  in  his  views,  as  Attorney-General.  This  ticket,  upon 
a  liberal  platfomi,  in  which  the  color  line  was  ignored,  after  a  hotly  con- 
tested canvass  was  elected,  with  a  Le<;islature  in  full  accord,  by  a  majority 
of  some  19,000.  To  reap  the  full  advantage  of  the  victory,  Mahone,  who 
had  inspired  the  movement  and  was  its  life  and  soul,  insisted  that  Senators 
in  foil  accord  with  the  apirit  of  the  nioTement  should  be  chosen.  Thia  waa 
done,  and  the  Hon.  John  F.  Lewis^  juat  elected  lieotenant-GoTemor,  and 
John  W.  Johnston,  known  to  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  adminiatration, 
leaving  been  but  recently  appointed  by  the  military  governor  one  of  the 
judges  in  Militar>'  District  No.  1,  to  aiqpersede  Judge  Campbell,  deemed 
disloyal,  were  elected  Senators. 

This  wise  and  prudent  action  Hoon  rcsultt  d  in  tlie  restoration  of  the 
State  to  the  Union,  with  the  offensive  features  of  the  Underwood  coustitutiou 
eliuiiuated. 

That  Mahone,  a  new  man  compamliYely,  his  very  name  nnknown  to  the 
older  booke  of  heraldry,  should  vie  with  those  entitled  to  the  highest  honors, 
waa  not  to  be  permitted  without  a  atruggle. 

Virginia  was  restored  to  the  Union  when  Hahone  gave  his  attention  to 
his  railroad,  paying  but  little  attenti<m  to  the  detail  of  party  politics,  save 
in  the  contest  before  the  Conservative  convention  in  1873,  when  the  nomi- 
nation of  Colonel  K()l)ert  E.  Withers,  a  Bourbon,  for  Governor  was  nearly  a 
foregone  conclusion,  he  determined  to  j)revent  it,  and  securing  certain 
hutisfjictory  assurances  from  General  James  L.  Kemper  as  to  his  views  and 
sympathies,  be  put  him  forward,  and  after  an  exciting  contest  secured  his 
niMnination  by  an  overwhelming  majority  upon  a  platform  pledging  the 
party  to  **  offer  no  factioua  opposition  to  General  Grant*a  administration, 
and  to  judge  it  impartially  by  its  acts." 

Again  in  1877,  when  Governor  Kemper's  succes.'*or  had  to  be  chosen, 
Mahone  actively  participated  in  political  affairs  and  then  for  the  fust  time 
hrranie  a  candidate  for  political  honors  (lie  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
witliout  his  knowledge  during  the  war),  made  so  by  the  demands  of  his 
friends.  When  the  convention  assembled  (the  largest  ever  held  in  the 
State),  it  was  foundthathia  tve  contestants  for  the  nomination,  popular  men 
in  their  respective  sections,  with  the  great  body  of  thdr  aupporters  in  the 
convention,  were  running  againat  him.  Although  the  leading  candidate 
upon  the  first  riz  ballots,  and  stronger  upon  llie  last  than  upon  the  first, 
with  a  fair  chance  of  eventual  success,  upon  the  seventh  he  resolved  to  end 
the  protraf  ted  struggle  by  casting  his  vote  solid  for  a  candidate  who  stood 
j>ledged  not  to  interpose  the  Executive  prerogative  of  a  veto  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  grave  linaucial  issues  of  a  domestic  nature  then  a^tating 
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the  State.  Hence  the  nomiiuitioii  of  F.  W.  M.  HoIIiday,  whoee  nnrnfaatton 

and  election  up  to  this  time  was  hardly  thought  possible. 

It  h;i8  been  charged  that  Mahonc's  views  at  this  time  were  not  exactly 
orthndox  upon  financial  issues  in  Federal  politics,  because  the  Rit  hinond 
Whi'j,  supposed  to  be  his  jjersonal  organ,  at  one  time  was  »ome>\  hat  alilit  ted 
with  the  "Greenback  craze,"  or  "Ohio  idea."  We  have  the  highciit 
authority  for  saying  that  the  editor  of  that  journal  had  the  widest  liberty  in 
the  diacuasioii  all  subjecta  pertaining  to  Federal  politics^  and  that  it  vaa 
well  known  to  him  at  the  time  that  ICahone  waa  not  in  accoid  with  the 
views  of  the  paper  upon  this  nibject;  in  a  woxd,  he  waa  an  advocate  of 
resumption  and  a  frimd  of  the  National  banks,  approving  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Republican  party. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  his  views  in  relation  to  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  debt  of  Vir^^inia.  We  refer  our  readers  to  his  speech  in  answer 
to  hiij  colleague,  Senator  Johnston,  delivered  in  J  lie  Senate  March  28,  1881. 
That  speech  covers  all  that  is  important  concerning  his  views  in  relation  to 
the  settlement  of  the  debt  of  his  State  and  the  issue  made  in  the  canvass  of 
1870  that  resulted  in  his  election  and  taking  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  startled  the  country  by  the  boldness  and  vigor  of  his  reply 
to  Sraator  Hill,  who  was  so  anxious  to  learn  with  which  party  he  proposed 
to  codperate  in  the  election  of  officers  at  the  Extra  Session  that  he  could  not 
wait  the  apj)()inti'd  time,  but  took  occasion  in  a  speech  re[)U'te  with  intima- 
tion and  inuendo  to  so  arouse  the  new  Senator  from  Virginia  as  to  call  him 
to  his  feet  and  induce  him  to  announce  his  position. 

We  cun  quote  no  more  than  two  or  three  pointed  paragraphs  in  Senator 

Hahone*s   maiden  speech''  in  the  Senate,  whidi  will  afford  a  glunpse  of 

the  spirited  debate: 

Mow,  sir,  the  gvDtlenuui,  Senator  HOI  from  Georgia,  tmdertakw  to  say  what  eoii«ti> 
tntes  a  Democrat.   A  DemocratI  I  hold,  sir,  that  to-day  I  am  a  better  Democrat  than 

ho,  hifinifely  better — he  who  stands  nominally  comnutto<l  to  a  full  vote,  a  free  ballot, 
and  ail  houest  count.  I  should  hke  to  know  how  he  btaiids  for  these  tbmgs  in  the  btute 
«^  Georgia,  where  tiasoe  ballots  are  fi»bI<maUa 

I  regret  that  so  early  after  my  appearance  here  T  should  find  It  necessary  to  intrude 
any  remarks  whatsoever  upon  the  attention  of  this  IkuIv.  I  would  j)rpfer  to  l)e  a  little 
modest;  I  would  prefer  to  hstea  and  to  learn,  but  1  cannot  feel  coutcut,  after  what  has 
passed  in  tUs  presence,  when  the  gentlanan,  by  all  manner  of  raetbods,  all  manner  of 
Insinqathnu,  dlreet  and  indirect,  has  sought  to  do  that  which  would  have  I*ecu  better 
done  and  more  manly  pun^uofi  if  he  had  gtmo  dircetly  to  the  quefftion  itself.  He  has 
■onght  to  diticover  where  the  Democrat  was  who  should  here  chooeo  to  exercise  his  right 
to  cast  his  vote  as  be  pleased,  who  shoold  here  exercise  the  liberty  of  manhood  to  diflbr 
whh  hte  cancus.  Why,  sir,  the  gentleman  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  I  refused  poel- 
tively  to  attend  his  little  love-feast;  not  only  that,  I  refused  to  take  part  in  a  onucu'* 
which  represents  a  party  that  ha.s  not  only  waged  war  upon  mo,  but  upon  those  wltom  1 
represent  on  this  floor.  Thev  not  only  intruded  withhi  the  boandaries  of  my  own  State, 
without  provocation,  but  to  teach  honesty  and  true  Democracy.  Ye8,  Bir,  you  have 
been  notified,  duly  notifio<l,  that  I  wotiM  tak^  jio  part  or  lot  in  your  political  marhincry. 

Further  than  that,  you  have  been  notified  that  I  was  ^lupremely  indiiferent  to  what 
you  did;  that  I  had  no  wish  to  prefer,  and  was  indifferratt  to  your  p«rflMmuuices;  that  I 
should  stand  on  this  floor  representing  hi  part,  the  people  of  tite  Slats  of  Vixginia,  for 
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vluMi  I  llftTe  the  right  (and  not  the  Senator  from  Gcorgin)  to  sp«ak,  not  even  of  their 
Democrncy.  The  £r<'ntlpmnn  may  not  l)€  advised  that  the  Lepslaturc  whirh  elected  mo 
did  not  require  that  I  should  state  either  tlmt  I  was  a  Democrat  or  uuything  eh»e.  I 
■nppoM  he  ooald  sot  get  h«n  from  Georglft  imleM  ho  waa  to  mj  ho  wm  %  Demoont, 
•njrhow.  I  came  here  without  being  required  to  state  to  my  people  what  I  am.  Thej 
•were  "Nvillin?  to  trust  me,  fir,  and  I  was  elected  by  the  p<>ople,  and  not  by  a  Lojrislaturo, 
fur  it  was  an  i^sue  in  the  cauvius.  There  was  uo  man  elected  by  the  party  with  which 
I  am  identiHed  that  did  not  go  to  the  Legislature  fautmcted  by  the  sorerelgns  to  Tota 
forme  for  t)ie  position  I  ocenpyoa  this  floor.  It  required  no  oath  of  allegianoei  blindly 
given,  to  «trind  by  your  Demormcy,  such  as  it  is,  that  makes  a  platform  uu<i  practicea 
another  tiling.   That  is  the  Democracy  they  have  in  some  of  the  Southoru  States. 

Now,  I  hope  the  gentlemaii  will  be  relieved.  Be  hat  ben  Anmiug  all  around 
tilts  Chamber  to  see  if  he  could  not  And  a  partner  somewhere;  be  has  Iwen  Jooking 
around  in  t  vcry  direction;  occasionally  he  would  rt>f< t  to  some  other  Senator  to  know 
exactly  where  the  Senator  was  who  stood  here  as  a  Democrat  that  had  the  manhood  and 
the  boldnew  to  assert  hb  opinions  In  (dils  (%arober  free  from  tin  dfetaUoD of  ftmere 
oanens.  Now,  I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  henceforth  and  forerer,  here  is  a  man,  sfav 
that  dares  stand  up  and  spenk  for  liiin-olf  against  jott  and  youT oaaotu  in oU  matters, 
llr.  President,  pardon  me;  I  have  done. 

In  his  party  afliliiitions,  prior  to  the  war,  Senator  Mahone  was  a  Demo- 
crnt.  an^l  hf  helfl  with  the  great  body  of  hi.s  party  that  his  first  allegi- 
ance wa.s  duo  to  his  State.  Since  tlie  war  the  memory  of  wliat  "State 
righti^,"  or  "  State  j/»r(;/<^*, "  has  been  instrmnental  in  accompli.sliing  for  Vir- 
ginia, the  South,  and  the  country  generally,  has  caused  him  to  examine 
moreearefully  the  claims  of  the  old  Bourbon  leaden  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  lay  down  and  expound  the  law  and  determine  for  him  what  is  gen- 
uine Jeffersonian  Democracy.  The  goTermnent,  he  hold%  ahould  be  benefi- 
cent, stiprcnie  in  its  sphere  and  in  its  power  to  direct  its  affairs  for  the  good 
of  the  wliole,  and  yet  careful  to  withhold  its  hands  from  interference  in  the 
purely  donu  stic  affairs  of  the  States.  He  believes  in  a  tariff  that  will  fos- 
ter and  protect  home  enterprise  and  (r\\o.  employment  to  the  laborer;  he 
believes  in  a  banking  system  that  provides  a  currency  far  more  convenient 
and  yet  as  good  as  gold,  and  in  the  duty  of  the  government  to  luakc  such 
liberal  pxoTisions  as  may  be  required  to  keep  unobebructed  the  harbors  upon 
our  seaboard  and  upon  our  great  internal  seaS)'*  the  common  carriers  of 
the  Btates.  He  cherishes  uniTeraal  education  as  a  great  blessing  to  the 
people,  and  demands  for  them  a  "  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count."  If  holding 
these  views  renders  him  less  or  more  than  a  Democrat,  then  he  is  content  so 
to  be  considered.    His  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  is  thus  concluded: 

1  h:»v<»  faith,  nnd  it  is  my  cnmo^t  hopo,  that  the  march  of  an  cnliphtened  ciTilIz»> 
tion  and  the  progrt«*s  of  human  freedom  will  proceed  until  God's  preat  family  shall 
fverywhere  ciyoy  the  products  of  their  own  labor  and  the  blessings  of  civil,  political, 
and  rsligtous  liberty.  The  oolored  man  was  loyal  to  Tlfglnia  hi  all  the  days  of  conflict 
and  devastation  which  came  of  the  heroic  stnipple  in  the  war  of  sections  and  made  her 
field*  historic.  By  no  act  of  his  was  either  the  clash  of  arms  provoked  or  his  froc<lom 
secured.  He  did  not  solve  bis  duty  by  consideration  of  self-interest.  Can  so  much  l)e 
said  of  distinguished  Demooratto  statesmen  who  vifsd  the  South  to  rsslstance  in  behalf 
of  prin<-in!«'-  }\"\<\  to  bo  fiindnmpnfal?  Did  thoy,  when  the  war  fame,  solve  their  duty 
on  the  side  of  a  self-interest?  Virginia  has  not  Atrgotten  her  abandonment  fimn  that 
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quarter,  and  needs  no  conn^ol  ns  to  hor  dutv.  To  me  and  the  people  of  Virpinia  the 
South,  as  the  phrase  goes,  is  a  mere  geographical  expression,  and  no  longer  has  political 
tdeatltfttkn.  To  tlie  noUe  Intellect  of  Colhoun  it  epitomised  %  drewn  of  empin,  I  do 
not  question  the  grandeur  of  that  hope  and  aspiration,  but  it  was  quenched  in  biood, 
and  the  South  of  our  day  hus  iic(juiosced  in  tlie  d('ci>i()n  that  war  lijis  nmdo.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  here  to  assort  that  Virginia,  the  mother  of  the  Union,  renews  her  faith  in 
and  devotion  to  the  government  that  her  honored  sons  aided  to  construct;  and  in 
flurthenaoe  thereof  I  propose  to  give  my  best  ability  and  to  exert  my  every  eneigy. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  Hahone^s  influence  with  his  party  is  mag- 
ical. This  was  forcibly  illustrated  upon  sereral  occasbns  in  the  State  con- 
▼ention  held  in  Richmond,  June  9, 1881.  The  building  was  densely  packed 
with  delegates  l^m  every  section  of  the  State;  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
proceedings  he  was  seen  for  a  moment  upon  the  stsge  in  the  rear  of  the 
theater  with  many  of  the  leaders.  That  glimpse  was  siiffiricnt  t(»  start  one 
universal  cry,  Muhone!  3Iahono!  To  (Icf  linc  to  ajjpear  was  deemed  impos- 
sible, still  he  hesitated  until  a  fricml,  takiiii;  him  by  the  arm,  ur<j;i  d  liim 
forward.  As  he  udvunccd  tlic  scene  tliat  followed  beggars  description. 
The  entire  assemblage  rose  to  their  feet,  while  waving  of  handkerchiefiB  and 
hats  upon  the  part  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  packed  galleries,  and  the 
shouts  of  stentorian  Toices,  for  full  five  minutes,  shook  the  building. 
Finally  sflence  was  restored,  and  in  a  deep,  earnest  tone,  evincing  his  in- 
tense  emotion,  he  thanked  the  assembly  for  this  assurance  of  their  affection- 
ate regard.  He  dechired  that  it  filled  to  overnowiiiLT  his  cuj)  of  gratitude, 
and  would  stimulate  him  to  renewed  elTorts  faitlifully  and  efficiently  to 
serve  them.  His  speech  wjus  brief,  but  feelingly,  graecfuUy,  and  eldtjuently 
delivered.  His  allusion  to  his  senatorial  course  was  in  good  taste,  and 
touched  the  hearts  of  his  bearers.  From  first  to  last  the  ap2)lauso  was 
tumultuous. 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  the  excitement  was  intense,  and  it  was 
manifest  a  nomination  was  sbout  to  be  made,  the  friends  of  the  closely 

contesting  candidates  asked  leave  to  retire  for  consultation,  a  right  that 
had  been  granted  the  friends  of  all  the  other  candidates  at  prior  stages  of 
the  balloting,  but  this  the  victors  in  full  view  of  immediate  sucf ess  were 
dis]>osed  to  deny.  Ballot!  ballot!  wjis  vociferously  demandetl,  amid  deaf- 
ening shouts.  First  one  and  then  another  well-known  man  of  inlluence 
would  step  forward  and  beg  to  be  heard,  but  his  voice  would  bo  drowned 
by  the  shouts  of  no!  not  and  renewed  demands  for  the  bsUivt.  Fbally 
Mahone  came  forward  with  his  long,  thin  hand  uplifted,  and  in  a  second 
thunders  of  applause  again  shook  the  building,  and  then  a  moment  later 
a  dead  silence  prevsiled.  *'My  friends,**  said  the  great  leader,  "fair  play 
is  a  jewel.  You  have  granted  this  favor  to  all  the  rest,  do  not  'withhold  it 
now.  Let  the  1)allot  cease  until  the  delegates  have  had  time  to  retire,  con- 
sult, and  return  to  the  convention."  Without  another  murmur  the  request 
was  granted,  and  peace,  order,  and  good  feeling  was  restored. 

What  the  future  may  have  in  store  is  wisely  kept  from  us,  but  the 
frifflids  of  William  Hahone  have  Mth  that  highw  honors  awut  him. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  B.  MAXEY. 


UNITSD  BTATKS  8ENATOB  FBOK  TEXAS. 


^A3IUEL  B.  MAXEY  is  a  Kontuckian,  haviiif?  been  born  in  Monroe 
County  in  that  State,  Marc  h  130,  1825.  He  obtained  a  primary  ediu  a- 
tioa  iu  the  common  schools,  and  was  appointed  to  a  cudetsliip  at 
Weat  Point  Academy  when  he  wet  eeventeen  yean  of  ago.  Graduatbg 
there  just  after  the  opening  of  the  HeziGen  war  in  1846,  he  at  once  joined 
the  Seventh  Infantry  of  the  United  Statea  Army  at  Monterey,  Heidco,  aa 
Brevet  Second  Lieutenant.  He  was  brevetted  Firat  Lieutenant  for  his 
gallantry,  and  served  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  1849  Lieutenant  Maxey  resiirned,  went  home  and  studied  law,  and 
the  next  year  was  admitted  to  tlie  Bar.  Seven  years  lati  r  he  removed  to 
Texas.  In  1801  he  raised  the  Isinth  Texas  Infantry  for  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  was  made  its  Colonel.  The  next  year  he  was  made  Brigadier- 
General,  and  two  yeara  later  Maj(M^Qeneral.  General  Haxey  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Lidian  Territmy  MiUtary  Diatiict,  and  also  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Lidian  Affiuia  from  1898  until  the  S6th  of  May,  1865,  when  he  returned 
to  Paris,  Tezaa,  and  again  resumed  bis  profesdonal  practice. 

General  Maxey  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Democrat, 
and  took  his  scat  March  5,  iHTo,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  tenn  was 
redlected  for  the  full  term  ending  March  d,  1887. 
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HON.  JOHN  F.  MILLER. 

UNITED  STATXB  PENATOB  FROM  CjkXIFORHU. 

%fOITN  F.  MLLER  Was  born  in  Union  County,  Indiana,  in  1831.  His 
father,  William  Miller,  was  a  man  of  marked  influence  and  character; 
♦  ^  and,  althouf^h  a  Virginian,  inherited  jMsitive  anti-slavery  principles 
from  his  father,  who  manumitted  his  slaves  in  1811,  and  moved  to  the  free 
State  of  Indiana.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  John  Miller,  who 
commanded  a  regiment  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  1833  Hon.  William  Miller 
moved  to  South  Bend,  St.  Joseph  County,  and  at  this  noted  place  in  Indiana 
young  John  received  his  early  education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  John 
commenced  the  study  of  law  at  South  Bend  with  Judge  Egbert,  having 
previously  fitted  for  college  at  the  Classical  Academy  of  Chicago.  In  1852 
he  went  to  the  Law  School  of  Ballston  Spa  (New  York)  to  prej)are  himself 
for  permanent  practice  in  the  profession  of  which  ho  had  Ixjcome  a  member. 
He  entered  the  senior  class,  graduated,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  South  Bend  and  commenced  prac- 
tice. Early  in  1853  Mr.  Miller  went  to  California;  and,  in  a  short  time 
after  his  arrival,  opened  a  law  oflico  at  Napa,  and  practiced  at  that  place 
and  at  San  Francisco.  The  same  year  ho  was  elected  County  Treasurer  of 
Napa  County,  and  in  1854  formed  a  law  partncrsliip  with  Judge  John  Cuny 
at  Benicia  and  San  Francisco. 
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lo  1855  intelligence  of  serious  illqess  in  his  family  Riimmoned  him  to 
Indiana;  aiifl  although  he  contemplated  a  speedy  return  the  exigencies  of 
the  event  made  his  stay  protracted,  as  well  as  uncertain,  lie  again  com- 
menced the  ])ractice  of  his  profession  at  South  Bend,  therefore,  and  almost 
simultaneously  entered  the  then  exciting  arena  of  poiitic^j.  As  miglit  liave 
been  expected,  the  marked  and-elavery  convictioiiB  of  both  bis  father  and 
grandfather,  coupled  with  hia  own  political  and  ethnological  obeervation 
and  information,  at  once  advanced  him  prominently  into  tiie  phalanx  of 
Original  Republicans,  and  the  memorable  National  campaign  of  1856  found 
him  stumping  his  native  State  for  Fremont  and  the  principles  of  the  new 
anti-slavery  ori^^nization.  After  having  actively  participated  in  all  the 
local  campaigns  from  1856  to  1800,  Mr,  Miller,  in  tiic  latter  year,  stumped 
Colfax's  district  for  Lincoln.  He  waa  him.self  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
thiit  year;  and,  upon  taking  hia  seat,  at  once  jjlunged  into  debate.  Tlie 
fervent  stand  taken  and  maintained  by  Senator  Miller  placed  him  In  an 
advanced  position  in  his  own  party. 

Upon  thA  passage  of  the  law  authorizing  Governor  Morton  to  oiganise 
•  ''Loyal  State  Legislatuni'*  he  appointed  Mr.  Miller  an  aid  on  his stafl^ 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel;  and  the  latter  at  once  resigned  his  Senatorship 
and  entered  upon  his  new  line  of  duty,  with  headquarters  at  La  Porte.  lie 
organized  the  20th  Regiment  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  was  appointed  its 
Colonel;  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  IHOl,  joined  the  force  under  Rous- 
seau. In  February,  18t>3,  Colonel  Miller  succeeded  to  the  command  of  a 
brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  under  General  Buell.  Shortly  after  the 
occupation  of  IGddle  Tennessee  by  the  Union  forcesi  General  Buell  was 
ordered  to  effect  a  Junction  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  Colonel 
Idler  waa  left  in  command,  first  of  the  military  barracks  at  Kashville,  and 
shortly  afterward  of  the  city  of  Nashville  ttsdf,  and  the  surrounding 
country.  This  new  command  involved  the  necessity  of  keeping  open  railroad 
communicatinn  to  the  Kentucky  line  and  in  all  directions  south  and  east  as 
far  as  iK»s^il>le.  The  difficulty  and  responsibility  of  the  task  were  great. 
But,  as  General  Buell  said  upon  his  return  from  Corinth,  Colonel  Miller 
was  equal  to  the  emergency.  It  was  during  this  time  that  his  great  admin- 
istrative talent  and  abilitf  were  preeminently  displayed  in  the  question  of 
employing 'slaves  to  work  upon  fortificationa.  Only  a  remnant  of  Buell^s 
aimy  had  been  left  at  NaahvUle,  while  two  divisions  of  eavaby  onder  Mor- 
gan and  Forrest  completely  surrounded  the  city.  At  night  the  Confederate 
camp-lights  could  l>e  distinctly  seen  from  Capitol  Hill,  completely  encircling 
the  city.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  I^Iillcr  began  the  immediate  erection 
of  fortifications  on  St.  Cloud  and  C'aj)itol  Hills,  and  introduced  the  employ- 
ment of  slave  labor,  as  no  other  could  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  employed. 

General  Miller,  feeling  that  Johnson  not  only  favored  the  scheme,  but 
that  he  would  sustain  him  in  case  of  *'a  row  at  Washington,"  commenced 
to  f  oviify  and  to  employ  slave  labor,  impresaing  negroes,  as  a  general  thing, 
belonging  to  secessionists.   His  mode  of  action  was  to  send  a  notice  to 
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holders  of  slaves,  rpqiiiring  of  each  so  many  men — from  a  quarter  to  a  third 
of  his  ablc-b()<lit'd  nialc  Ti('in"w?^ — they  to  report  at  the  works  at  a  sjwcified 
time;  when  they  failed  to  iippcar  a  detachment  was  sent  for  tlicni;  \i)>on 
their  arrival  at  the  sceiR's  of  ojx  ration  their  own  j)ro])er  nanu-s  were  entered 
on  the  pay-rolls  and  an  account  kept  of  their  time.  Over  a  thousand  names 
were  thus  enrolled,  and  but  a  few  days  elapsed  when  large  numbers  of 
Blave-holders  appeared  at  HiUer*8  headquarters  and  demanded  to  know 
**  what  the  thing  meant?  ^  IQUer  firmly  but  pleasantly  infonned  them  that 
he  needed  men  to  work  on  defences  of  the  city.  "  But,"  said  one  gentle- 
men, "these  slaves  are  our  {NTOper^.**  Miller  replied:  "If  they  are  your 
prop<rty,  then  T  am  taking  your  property  for  public  use."  "Will  you 
return  them  to  their  resjieetive  masters  after  you  have  finished  with  them?" 
they  asked.  Miller  said  "No."  "  AVill  you  see  that  we  are  paid  for  their 
labor?  they  further  interro<;ated ;  to  which  Miller  replied:  "No;  the  men 
who  do  the  work  will  be  paid,  if  anybody  is  paid."  "Then,"  said  they, 
' *  will  we  ever  get  our  slaves  back?  **  I  do  not  know, "  replied  the  Colonel. 
(*Thi8  is  confiscation,*'  declared  one;  "and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which 
I  expected,"  murmured  another;  "  and  entirely  imoonstitutional,"  ejaculated 
an  old  planter  of  Franklin.  *•  Perhaps  yoii  are  nVht,  gentlemen,*' rejoined 
the  Union  officer;  "I  am  not  calculating;  residts — consequences  do  not 
trouble  me.  I  am  buildinjj  defences;  {\\\<  i^  an  act  of  war;  you  must  settle 
Conse(piences  with  the  Government ;  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  doubt  whetlier 
these  m<'n  are  your  property;  I  <lo  not  believe  that  one  num  owns  another, 
but  that  question  is  not  for  you  nor  for  me  to  decide;  I  need  these  men  for 
Government  use,  and  I  take  them  and  pay  them  for  their  labor;  my  impres- 
sion  is  that  they  viU  neter  return  to  you  at  alatei/  I  believe  slavery  will  be 
abolished;  I  make  no  promises,  however,  w»  do  I  threaten;  I  use  these 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  Nation's  life;  if  they  are  property,  the  use  is 
Intimate — if  they  arc  men,  it  is  no  business  of  yours;  I  think  they  are 
men  and  not  property."  The  distressed  slave-holder-  then  went  sorrowlnlly 
to  Governor  Andrew  .lohnson,  who,  though  cntertainin^^  altDjrelher  difTi  ient 
views  from  those  of  Col.  Miller,  declared  that  llie  Government  work  nuist 
proceed,  lie  promised  to  see  3Iiller,  however,  and  encouraged  his  visitors 
to  believe  that  their  slaves  would  be  retomed.  Miller's  course  was  duly 
complained  of  to  Qeneral  Buell  and  to  Preddent  Lincoln.  But  the  Govern- 
ment work  still  went  on;  Miller  was  never  officially  censured,  the  negroes 
impressed  into  Government  employ  by  Ckjlonel  John  F.  IMiller  irere  neter 
rdurnrd  to  shrcri/f  Colonel  Miller's  action  made  a  profound  impres.sion 
on  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  in  repelling  complaints  took  the  ground  that  ho 
was  netincr  un<ler  a  trreat  military  necessity  in  the  presence  of  the  en<  niy. 
and  that  he  (Linc(»ln)  could  not  interfere;  so.  without  ac  tually  appmvin^^ 
his  course.  'Sir.  Lincoln  gave  it  his  sanction  by  non-interference.  Andrew 
Johnson  privately  sanctioned  Colonel  Miller's  action,  and  publicly  and  offi- 
cially approved  it  so  far  as  to  do  or  say  nothing  for  or  against  it. 

But  General  Miller's  distinguisUng  trait,  after  aU,  was  that  of  the 
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soldier.  If  his  administrative  talent  iras  of  a  superior  order,  his  miUtaiy 
achievements  were  brilliant  in  the  extreme.    He  was  trustworthy  and  brave, 

and  never  ostentatious.  He  was  at  all  times  vigilant,  temperate,  faithful, 
and  wilHn2f.  IIo  never  made  a  mistake  during  the  entire  war,  and  was 
great]}'  respected  iiiid  beloved  by  his  superior  and  Bubordiuiitc  officers. 
There  was  a  personal  nuignetism  about  him  which  animated  his  men ;  in 
their  presence  he  was  always  the  soldier  and  never  the  demagogue.  No 
man  not  reddesBly  imprudent  ev«  exhibited  more  contempt  of  danger 
upon  a  field  of  battle.  Bosecrans  many  a  time  got  exuberant  over  lGller*s 
splendid  successes  and  acts  of  intrqodity;  while  that  great  general,  Thomas, 
once  said  of  Miller:  "He is  the  most  perfect  natural  soldier  I  ever  saw.** 
Idler  took  part  in  thirteen  engagements  during  the  war.  ITis  first  sharp 
contest  with  the  enemy  was  on  the  lOtb  of  August,  18G2,  when  he  attacked 
the  Confederate  chieftain,  John  Morgan,  who  had  concentrated  (juite  a 
stn)ng  command  near  Gallatin,  Tenn.  He  won  a  substantial  victory,  and 
at  once  demonstrated  his  ability  for  command.  Shortly  after  tills  meeting 
Colonel  IGller  was  placed  in  command  of  Murfreesboro,  with  authorttjr  to 
raise  a  light  brigade  of  cavalry  and  Infantry,  and  to  proceed  at  will  agsdnst 
fhe  troublesome  forces  of  Moigan  and  Forrest.  But,  while  the  oi^^anixatioii 
of  this  brigade  was  being  perfected,  the  Confederate  General,  Bragg,  made 
a  demonstration  which  forced  Buell  back  into  Kentucky,  an'l  Colonel  Miller 
was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  7th  Brigade,  NcLrhy's  division,  at 
Nashville,  curly  in  Scptemhcr.  1803.  Bueirs  retreat  left  NcLrley's  division 
practically  besieged  at  Nashville,  for  tlic  snrr'anidiiit,'  country  swarmrd  with 
marauding  Ixxlics  of  regular  Confederate  cun airy  and  independent  (or 
guerrilla)  troop,  which  at  once  destroyed  railroad  communication,  thus  cut- 
ting df  all  supplies  and  reducing  the  Federal  garrison  to  half  rationB.  On 
one  occasion  he  marched  agdnst  a  force  of  the  enemy,  under  Colonel  Ben- 
nett. Bennett^s  camp  was  reached  about  dayUgfat,  and  was  immediatdy 
attacked  and  defeated  ^vith  1u  a\  y  loss.  Shortly  after  this  he  commanded 
in  an  engagement  at  Neely's  Bend,  gaining  anotiier  success  of  condderable 
importance. 

One  of  Colonel  Miller's  most  daring  and  successful  actions  took  ])lace 
at  what  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Lavergne.  I.avergne  was  the  2M)int  of 
concentration  of  a  large  force  of  Confederate  infantry,  under  Gen.  8.  R. 
Anderson;  and  a  joint  operation,  under  Qeneral  Wmet  and  Colonel  Miller, 
for  the  purpose  of  Anderson's  dislodgement,  had  been  projected.  Palmer, 
who  arrived  in  front  of  Lavergne  prematurely,  ventured  upon  the  «iemy*s 
camp  before  daylight,  and  was  attacked  by  Anderson.  The  engagement 
was  in  progress  when  Colonel  Miller  arrived  to  the  relief  of  Palmer,  and 
turned  the  tide  by  throTving  his  whole  force  upon  the  Confederate  right  and 
rear.  *' Miller's  gallantry  and  coolness  on  this  occasion,'' wrote  a  corres' 
pondent  of  the  New  Yf)rk  ITerahl,  "won  the  admiration  of  all." 

General  Rosecrans  in  the  middle  of  December,  18C3,  began  the  move- 
ment from  Nashville,  wUch  resulted  in  the  great  battle  of  Murfreesboro  (or 
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Stone  River).   Colonel  Miller  was  rtill  in  command  of  the  lame  brigade  in 

Negley's  division.  After  the  usual  skirmishing  and  manoeuvering  the 
front  of  Murfretsboro  was  rcjichcd  on  Tuesday,  December  30th.  McCook'a 
corpH  w!is  on  the  right,  Thomas'  in  the  center,  and  Crittcndr  n's  on  the  left. 
3IcCook's  corps  consisted  of  John.son'H  division  on  the  extreme  right,  then 
JcfT.  C.  Davis'  and  General  Sheridan's — the  latter's  left  joining  the  right  of 
Negley's  division,  whidi  was  made  up  of  Stanley's  and  Miller's  brigades.  The 
]atter*s  left  adjoined  the  right  of  Crittenden*s  corps.  Miller's  command  was  to 
the  light  of  the  NashviHe  pike.  Bragg  attacked  the  Union  commander  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  Slst  of  December.  The  storm  fell  first  npon  the  right  wing 
of  HcCook's corps,  which  wn.s  driven  back  in  great confudon.  In  an  hour  almost 
everj'thing  to  Colonel  Miller's  right  had  been  swept  away,  nnd  the  battle  de- 
pended upon  liis  being  able  to  hold  his  assailants  in  check.  Six  brigades,  in 
columns  of  l)a»t:ilinii<,  doubled  on  the  center,  hurled  themselves  upon  Miller ; 
but  they  were  warmly  received  and  reeled  back  to  cover.  A  second  and  a 
third  time  the  intrepid  Confederates  charged,  each  time  meeting  with  a 
bloody  repulse.  The  official  reports  of  the  Confederate  Generals,  Polk  and 
Cheatham,  are  emphatic  in  thdr  statements  of  the  "stubborn  reristanoe^ 
they  met  with;  of  the  admirable  skill  and  vigor  with  which  the  batteries 
(Miller^s)  were  served,"  and  the  fearful  loss  the  Confederates  suffered.  The 
three  attacks  occupied  two  hours.  Finding  that  no  satisfactory  impression 
conld  be  made  on  Miller's  command,  the  enemy  moved  cautiously  to  his  left, 
where  Palmer's  division  was  foimd,  and  broken  up.  ^Miller's  right  flank 
■was  already  naked,  and  tliis  latter  demonstration  of  the  enemy  exposed  his 
left.  Despite  the  most  desj)erate  stands  made  by  Sheridan,  he  was  forced 
from  the  field,  and  the  partly-victorious  Southerners  commenced  massing 
heavily  on  Miller's  rear.  The  latter's  ammunition  had  been  exhausted,  and 
over  23  per  cent,  of  his  brigade  were  killed  or  wounded.  Thomas  now 
ordered  Colonel  Miller  to  retire — an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  accom- 
plish. On  n  aching  the  wood  from  the  open  ground,  the  Colonel  halted  his 
brigade;  and  his  men,  ha\'ing  snp]ilied  themselves  with  ammunition  from 
the  cartridge-boxes  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  delivered  several  volleys, 
strewing  the  groimd  with  the  enemy's  dead.  Receiving  fire  from  three 
directions,  Colonel  Miller  retired  his  brigade  to  the  Nashville  pike,  his  men 
loading  and  firing  as  they  retreated,  at  a  walk.  At  the  pike  they  were 
re-fonned  and  supplied  with  ammunition,  woA  Colonel  IfiUer  then  assisted  in 
forming  the  new  front  that  checked  the  enemyli  further  advance.  Boon 
after  the  battle  opened,  he  was  struck  in  the  neck  by  a  rifle-ball,  which,  in 
passing  through,  barely  missed  the  jugular  vein;  though  extiemdy  painful, 
he  refused  to  leave  the  field,  but  wrapping  a  scarf  around  his  neck  he  rode 
along  the  line,  his  men  not  even  knowing  he  was  woimded.  The  results  of 
the  second  day's  battle  were  conipanitively  immaterial.  On  the  third  day 
the  brigade  did  Jia  important  work  as  on  the  first,  and  still  more  distinctive. 
The  two  brigades  of  Negley's  division  (Stanley's  and  Miller's)  were  ordered 
to  support  the  left  wing  (Crittenden's  corps)  and  they  took  up  their  position 
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on  the  eztreme  left,  near  Btone  River,  and  behind  a  low  ridge,  flanUiig  the 
stream  where,  on  the  previous  day,  Van  Cleve's  division  had  crossed,  and 
now  lay  menacing  the  Confederate  right.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, Brap^g  transferred  Breckcuridge's  division  to  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  latter  attacked  the  Union  troops  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
driving  Van  Clevc's  forces  across  the  river,  where  they  pa.ssed  through 
Miller  s  command  to  the  rear,  followed  by  General  Negley,  who  endeavored 
to  rally  them.  Left  to  himaelf ,  Colond  Killer  formed  hia  men  and  advanced 
near  the  river,  and  fimned  in  line  along  the  river  bank  to  the  point  opposite 
where  the  Oonfedeiatos  were  preparing  to  eroia.  A  well-directed  fire 
caused  them  to  halt,  when  he  advanced  to  the  bank,  where  his  troops  deliv- 
ered another  volley,  when  the  enemy  T3egan  to  waver,  completely  checked. 
Acting  promptly  and  Iwldly,  Colonel  Miller  determined  to  follow  up  his 
atlvantage  on  the  other  sitlc  of  the  river,  and  prepared  to  cross,  at  his  own 
risk,  not  being  able  to  find  his  division  commander.  Just  as  tlie  niancEUver 
w  as  being  initiated  Colonel  Miller  sent  word  to  the  nearest  ranking  officer 
that  he  was  about  to  crosa,  and  immediately  received  orders  not  to  attempt 
it.  "Tell  him  I  am  oroering,"  was  Colonel  loner's  reply,  and  over  the 
brigade  went,  the  impetuoeity  and  inspiration  of  the  movement  canying 
along  with  it  Stanley's  brigade  of  Negley*s  division,  Colonel*Miller  thus 
being  in  command  of  the  entire  division.  The  Confcderiites  were  at  once 
panic-stricken,  and  they  fled  up  the  slope,  closely  pursued  l)y  Colonel  Miller's 
comniund,  wliicli  j)()ured  a  deadly  fire  upon  them,  the  resulting  loss  being  so 
great  that  he  disnioimted  to  keep  from  trampling  down  the  wounded.  The 
fugitives  sought  refuge  behind  two  batteries,  strongly  supijorted  by  infantry, 
on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  mur- 
derous fire  these  guns  did  not  stay  lfiller*s  advance,  however.  Placing 
himsdf  at  the  head  his  men,  the  troops,  with  a  rush,  went  up  the  hill, 
bayoneted  the  gunners,  captured  the  guns  o(  the  Washington  battery  of 
New  Orleans,  and  pot  the  support  of  the  battery  to  flight.  The  division  lost 
heavily  by  this  daring  exploit,  but'the  enemy  suffered  more.  Gcnernl  Breck- 
enridge's  own  division  he  places  at  4,. 500  men  in  this  1)att!e,  and  the  com- 
mands of  PcLrram  and  Wharton  increased  the  number  to  at  least  6|000,  or 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  Miller's  command. 

Qeneral  Boseerana  publicly  thanked  Miller  for  his  conduct  in  the  battle, 
and  telegraphed  a  request  to  Mr.  Stanton  that  he  be  made  a  Brigadier  on  the 
Held. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Colonel  Miller  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 

brigade  in  Johnson's  division,  McCook's  corps,  to  which  his  regiment  was 
then  attached.  An  advance  of  the  army  was  made  in  three  columns, 
McCook's  corps  being  on  the  right  ;  and,  on  the  '31th  of  June,  the  head  of 
the  column  found  the  enemy  at  Liberty  Gap,  where  a  severe  eneountor  took 
place  without  decisive  result  On  the  2.>th  the  Combat  was  riTicwed,  but 
withoot  sncoess,  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  Colonel  Miller's  brigade 
waa  thrown  in.  9y  hia  excellent  dispoeitioDa  he  dislodged  the  enemy,  and 
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cleared  the  Gap  handsomelj.  In  the  height  of  his  saooeas,  the  Colonel 
reoeiTed  a  bullet  in  his  left  which  completely  destroyed  the  sli^t.  He 
was  carried  from  the  field  and  his  wound  pronounced  mortal^  but  he  miiacn- 

lously  recovered,  after  two  or  three  months  of  suffering,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  court-mnrtial  duty  at  Nashville.  In  J.itiuary,  1864,  he  rec^ved 
his  commission  of  Brigadier-General,  nnd  in  May  left  Nashville  to  command 
a  cavalry  division,  but,  after  serving  for  a  short  tinu-,  was  a])jK)intcd  to  the 
military  command  at  Njushville.  In  the  fall  of  1804,  General  Thomas,  now 
in  command  of  the  army,  took  the  field  against  Hood's  northern  iuvjisive 
movement.  In  the  resulting  battle  of  Nashville  Colonel  Miller^s  corps  of 
8,000  men  formed  the  Union  left,  with  which  he  opened  the  battle  with  » 
feint  on  the  enemy^s  right,  and  he  so  mancsnvred  as  to  hold  the  Confederate 
right  completely  in  check,  while  General  Thomas^  with  his  own  right,  made 
a  heavy  attack  on  the  Confederate  left.  The  best  encomium  on  Miller's 
conduct  is  that  he  fully  performed  the  duty  a.ssi<rned  him.  In  ilay,  1805,  he 
was  brevettf'd  Major-General  of  Volunteere,  and  in  the  following  summer 
a.ssigned  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  ^Fobile,  where  he  remained  thn  e 
months.  The  war  being  at  an  end,  in  September,  1805,  he  resigned  in 
order  to  return  to  California.  Soon  after  reaching  California  he  was 
appointed  Collector  of  the  Port  <rf  San  Frandsco  by  President  Johnson. 
He  held  his  position  until  February,  1870,  when,  although  proffered  a 
reappointment  by  General  Grant,  he  withdrew  from  office  to  engage  in  com- 
merdal  pursuit,  and  he  is  now  a  leading  spirit  in  one  of  the  most  extensive 
commercial  enterprises  in  the  country. 

It  is  barely  necessary  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  General  sillier  occupies 
a  very  j>roniinent  position  in  the  Republican  party  of  California.  He  was 
ekctrd  an  Elector  at-large  on  the  Grant  ticket  in  1872,  and  upon  the  Hayes 
ticket  in  1876.  In  1878  he  was  elected  a  member  for  the  State  at-large  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Calif omia,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Chinese.  In  1857  General  Miller  married  Miss  Maiy  Chess. 
General  Miller  is  greatiy  admired,  and  possesses  high  social  qualities.  His 
private  life  is  without  a  blemish. 


lie  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republican,  and  to<dL 
his  seat  March  4, 1881. 
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HON.  WARNER  MILLER. 

tJKITXD  8TAX8T  BKNATOB  FBOlf  KEW  TORX. 

ARNER  5(IILLER  of  Herkimer,  New  York,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Piatt  of  Owego,  who  resigned  his  place  in  the  United  States  Sehato 
in  June,  1881,  is  of  German  descent,  his  ancestors  having  come  to 
this  country  in  lft80,  and  settled  at  White  Plains,  New  York.  His  great- 
grandfather was  a  colonel  in  the  memorable  conflict  there,  and  his  dwelling, 
which  is  still  standing,  was  occujiied  by  General  Washington  as  his  head- 
quarters. Abraham  Miller,  an  uncle  of  the  Senator,  represented  Westchester 
county  for  fourteen  successive  years  in  the  Assembly. 

Young  Miller  was  fortunate  in  the  educational  opportunities  he  enjoyed.  ' 
He  passed  through  the  usual  common-school  experience  in  early  youth,  and 
when  he  reached  a  proper  age,  entered  Union  College  at  Schenectady.  At 
that  institution  he  graduated  in  1860,  standing  well  in  his  class.  After  grad- 
uating, he  taught  for  a  short  period  at  Fort  Edward  Institute.  After  the 
war  broke  out  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Fifth  New  York  cavalry,  and 
was  aflen^ard  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Sergeant-Major.  Ho  saw  much 
arduous  service  in  Virginia  under  Sheridan  and  others,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Winchester  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  "Stonewall"  Jackson's  brigade,  and 
was  paroled.    At  this  time  he  was  acting- Lieutenant.    After  receiving  an 
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honorable  discluurge  from  the  mag  Mr.  IGUer  apent  some  time  in  Europe, 
gaining  important  knowledge  concerning  the  manufacture  of  paper.  On 
his  return  he  established  himself  in  the  paper  business  at  Ilerkimer,  and  is 
still  carrying  on  that  branch  of  manufacture  successfully,  employing  a  large 
number  of  hands.  A  few  years  ago  he  erected  a  mill  at  Lyonsdule,  Lewis 
county,  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  In  addition  to  his  huge 
maauftcturing  intemte,  Ifr.  Miller  owns  a  fine  farm  in  Herldniflr  coanty, 
which  be  managea  himself,  and  all  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  agricoltore  and  agricultural  laboran  find  in  him  a  warm  and  genenms 
supporter.  In  July,  1864,  he  was  married  at  Glovers%nlle,  N.  Y.,  to  Caro- 
line Churchill.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  a  Republican  from  the  formation  of  the 
party.  His  tirst  active  participation  in  politics  was  in  1872,  when  he  was  a 
Delegate  to  the  National  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  which  nominated 
General  Grant  for  liis  second  temi.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
of  New  York,  and  in  lb7o  wu3  reelected.  In  1878  he  became  a  candidate 
for  CoogresB  from  the  Twenty-Second  District,  which  embraces  Herkimer, 
Jefferson,  and  Lewis  counties.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress. 

Ur.  IGUer  was  returned  to  the  Forty-seventh  Cmigress  by  a  Tote  of 
19,702  against  a  vote  of  16,008.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Insurance, 
Engrossed  Bills,  Bub-Oommittee  of  the  Whole,  and  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Canals,  ranking  among  the  most  effective  of  the  working  meral)ers  of  the 
House.  Mr.  ^lilkr  wa.s  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  New 
York  8t«te  Legislature  after  several  weeks  of  balloting,  August  13,  1881, 
and  took  his  seat  in  tlie  sj)ecial  session  of  that  body  October  16  of  the  same 
year.  During  that  month  he  was  temporary  chainnan  of  the  New  York 
State  Republican  Convention  in  New  York  dty,  and  upon  that  occasion 
made  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  dvil  service  reform: 

Another  qnettloa  has  agitated  the  Aneriean  people,  and  baa  bean  eagvriy  dbemsed, 
and  that  b  the  que»tioa  of  civil  service  reform.   By  the  logic  of  events  Uiat  qnestioo  has 

pns>c<l  oiif  of  thf>  cnto;j'>ry  of  (ii-rus«ion.  It  ix  no  longer  a  question  whether  we  !>hnll 
have  a  reformed  serTice  which  shall  see  to  it  that  minor  offices  are  properly  fiUed  by 
eompetent  men,  and  In  sveh  a  way  as  to  embarrsM  neither  the  eseevtiTe  or  die  legiehitlve 
tMranebei.  1  say  that  that  question  has  pa«§ed  out  of  the  realm  of  discQMion.  It  ia  now 
a  question  of  how  it  shullbe  lu'-t  done.  That  in  the  only  question.  Tlie  Republican 
party  has  made  the  only  record  upon  that  that  ha^i  been  mude.  W  c  owe  it  to  the  old 
Domoeratic  par^  under  Jackson  diat  'to the  victor  belong  the  spoils/  and  whaterer  of 
adTanee  has  been  made  yet  upon  this  question  has  been  made  by  the  Bepaldican  party. 
*  It  is  for  the  R<  pii'ili<-an  party  to  tnke  up  tliif;  quo'Jtion,  and  properly  settle  and  adjust  it. 
It  may  require  time  to  do  it;  it  may  require  experimental  legislation;  but  the  people 
require  that  something  shall  honestly  be  done,  so  that  when  we  may  number  100,000,000 
of  people,  as  wa  shall  do  by  the  end  of  this  century,  the  people  shall  still  be  free^  and 
Oat  this  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  nation  of  office-bolden  and  ofllee  seekers. 

Among  BepubHcsas  in  the  Stste  Mr.  Miller  is  well  known  sod  Toy 
popular  as  a  genial,  shrewd,  enogetic,  and  intelligent  leader. 

Of  refined  tastes,  rare  culture,  and  possessing  excellent  social  qualities, 
he  if^  deservedly  popular.  lie  is  a  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  in  his  private  life  ia  entirely  without  reproach. 
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HON.  JOHN  I.  MITCHELL. 

T7K1TBD  STATES  SBXATOR  FBOM  FKMNSTLVANIA. 

•||OHN  1.  MITCHELL  is  a  native  of  the  Keystone  State,  nud  his  whole 
^Bl  life  has  been  identified  with  its  interests,  lie  wu.s  born  ou  a  farm  at 
<r  Mitchell's  Creek,  Tioga  county,  July  28,  1838,  and  his  earliest  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  was  gained  amid  the  quiet  scenes  of  his  father's  daily  toil 
and  aroond  the  plain,  unpretendliig  home  of  hia  boyhood.  Behind  the  plow , 
in  the  hay-fleld,  amid  the  grain,  by  the  wood-pile,  in  the  diatiiot  achool- 
houae,  and  at  the  hearChatone  wen  paaeed  hia  waking  hons  tiU  be  waa 
dghteen  yean  of  age.  He  then  entered  Lewiaburg  Seminary,  in  his  own 
State,  and  pursued  his  studies  there  for  two  years,  leaving  that  institution,  • 
however,  in  1859,  before  graduation.  The  immediate  inducement  to  aban- 
don his  plan  of  a  more  tliorough  Seminary  training  was  an  opportunity  to 
teach,  and  also  to  commence  the  study  of  law,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his 
profession. 

Borii^  the  periloua  daya  of  the  late  war  he  -vohmteered  in  Colonel 
Boyne'a  v^jiment,  the  180th  Pttmaylvnua  y<danteera,  and  waa  muatered 
out  of  it  aa  captain  after  a  eerrioe  in  the  field  of  not  quite  a  year*a  time. 

In  1804  Captain  IfitcheU  waa  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  practiced  his 
prafeaaion  at  Wellaboro,  the  eoanty  aeat  of  Tioga.  In  1868  he  waa  elected 
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IMstriet  Attornej,  ■od  served  for  three  jeen  with  mndi  Mtiefwtioii  to  law- 
abiding  dtizena.  Duiingthe  year  1870  he  edited  the  Tioga  County  AgHUOor. 
In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  PennsylTaoia  Hooie  of  Repreeentativei,  and 
aerred  liis  State  in  that  capacity  for  five  consecutive  years. 

lie  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and  Means  Committees. 
In  187G  he  was  elected  to  the  F(»rty-fifth  (Vmi^ress  from  llie  Sixteenth  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  as  a  Republican,  and  reelected  to  the  Forty-sixth  and 
Forty-eeventh  Congreoooa,  by  large  majorities.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Committees  on  PriTSte  Land  Claims,  and  Jfues  and  Mining  while  in  the 
House.  Doring  three  weeks  of  the  Imttj  contested  election  anumg  semal 
rival  candidates  for  the  Senatorship  in  €b»  PeQasylvania  Legislature  Repre- 
sentative Mitcheirs  name  was  not  presented,  but  when  at  length  it  was 
mentioned  it  was  hailed  with  delight  by  both  wings  of  the  Kepublican  party, 
and  on  the  first  ballot,  after  his  fonnal  nomination,  he  was  triunij)hantly 
elected.  Althoiigh  known  to  be  a  stanch  Republican,  he  did  not  partiei- 
pulc  in  any  of  the  contentions  between  the  Cameron  and  anti-Cauu  ron  wings 
of  the  party  in  the  Legislature.  He  strongly  favors  a  high  or  protective 
taiifF  and  the  development  of  Pennsylvania  industries. 

He  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  true  son  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  mineral  resoiirces,  but  influenced  by  no  narrow,  partisan,  or  selfish 
policy.  It  was  a  high  compliment  paid  to  him  by  one  who  knew  his  char- 
acter, in  a  single  sentence,  when  he  said:  "Mr.  Mitchell  appears  to  be 
absolutely  his  own  man."  A  letter  written  by  him  during  the  struggle  at 
Albany  in  the  summer  of  1881  showed  an  uneonijtroniising  opposition  to  all 
party  management  which  ignored  a  single  ]>riuci])le  of  the  Coubtitution,  or 
cherished  a  spirit  antagonistic  to  that  which  framed  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell  presents  the  rare  exception  (politically)  of  not  having 
sought  the  <Mffice  to  which  he  has  been  choBen,  and  it  is  a  healthy  sign  <rf  a 
return  to  a  proper  sense  of  honor  in  State  Legislatures  when  a  poor  man  Hke 
Congressman  l^Iitchell  is  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  wittiont  the  aid  ' 
of  money  or  the  influence  of  powerful  coiporationa. 
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HON.  JOHN  T.  MORGAN. 

TTXITSD  STATES  KIMATOR  FBOV  ALABAMA. 

OHN  T.  MORGAN,  who,  in  the  Civil  war,  was  a  conspicuous  officer 
in  the  Confetlemte  army,  was  born  at  Athens,  Tenn.,  June  20,  1824. 
When  nine  years  of  age  the  family  emigrated  to  Alabama,  and  he  has 
since  resided  in  that  State.  After  he  had  obtained  an  academic  education 
he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1845,  and  was  in  successful 
practice  at  Belma,  Alabama,  when  he  was  elected  a  United  States  Senator. 
In  1860  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  Presidential  Elector.  A  year  later  he  was  a  Del- 
egate from  Dallas  County  to  the  State  Convention,  which  passed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession;  and  in  May,  1861,  he  donned  the  gray  and  went  to  the 
war  with  **  Company  I,  Catawlia  Rifles."  When  the  company  was  assigned 
to  the  Fifth  Alabama  regiment  Morgan  was  apjwinted  Major,  and  not  long 
after  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment.  The  next  year  he  received  the 
commission  of  Colonel,  and  raised  for  the  service  the  Fifty -first  Alabama 
regiment.  In  1863  Colonel  Morgan  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigatlier- 
General,  commanded  a  brigade  in  Virginia,  and  soon  after  resigned,  to  lead 
his  old  regiment,  whose  Colonel  had  fallen  bravely  while  in  command.  A 
few  months  afterwards  he  was  again  commissioned  a  Brigadier-General. 

At  the  close  of  the  conflict  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Sclma.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  entering  upon  his  duties  March  5,  1877. 
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HON.  JUSTIN  MORRILL 

tmmtD  STATES  BKKATOR  rnOM  TKimOHT. 

USTIN  8.  3I0RRILL  is  the  senior  of  hi«  colleague,  Senator  Edmunds, 
by  eighteen  years,  and  is  the  patriarch  of  the  Senate.  lie  was  bora 
in  the  town  of  Stratford,  Vermont,  April  14,  1810,  and  is  now  over 
"threescore  and  ten,"  but  wears  his  years  with  activity  of  mind  and  body, 
and  with  the  dignity  of  an  honorable  and  useful  old  age. 

Senator  Morrill  received  an  academic  education,  and  soon  after  engaged 
in  mercantile  business.  He  afterwards  abandoned  the  life  of  the  merchant 
for  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  agriculture.  But  the  people  called  him 
into  the  arena  of  politics,  electing  him  Representative  to  the  Thirty-fourth 
Congress,  in  which  he  established  his  reputation  as  a  wise  and  reliable 
member  of  the  House,  His  election  to  the  Thirty-fifth,  Tliirty-sixth,  Thirty- 
seventh,  Thirty-eighth,  and  Thirty-ninth  Congresses  followed  rather  as  a 
matter  of  course  than  otherwise. 

In  1866  Mr.  Morrill  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Union 
Republican,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  March  4,  1867.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  he  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  again  in  1872.  Senator 
Morrill  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  Hia  present  term  will 
expire  March  8,  1885. 
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HON.  GEORGE  H.  PENDLETON. 

virrm  atatbs  bskatob  mox  ohio. 

aVeORGE  n.  PENDLETOXisadesccndant  from  pood  patriotic  ancestry. 
His  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Pendleton,  was  born  in  Virginiti,  in  IToS. 
1^  He  Mmed  as  an  aid-de-camp  to  General  Nathaniel  Greene  through 
the  War  of  the  Reyolntioni  and  enjoyed  in  a  special  degree  the  confldenoo 
of  that  offieer.  When  the  Federal  OoTemment  waa  oiganized  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  President  Washington,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  presided  in  the  first  United  States 
Court  ever  held  in  that  State.  There,  in  Savannah,  in  1793,  Nathaniel 
Greene  Pendleton,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born. 

In  1790  the  grandfather  of  (Icorge  II.  Pendleton  removed  with  liis 
family  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  strife  of  parties  about  this  time, 
when  General  Washington  was  retiring  from  the  Presidency,  became  exceed- 
ingly wsnn  and  Animated.  Xr.  Nathaniel  Pendleton  waa  an  adherent  of 
tho  Fedaral  party,  and  a  strong  personal  as  well  aa  political  ftiend  of  Al- 
ezander  Hamilton,  its  leader  and  exponent.  In  1804,  when  Ifr.  Hamilton 
became  involved  in  the  difficulty  with  Aaron  Bnrr  which  terminated  in  a 
fatal  duel,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Pendleton  to  ])e  his  second  in  that  tragic  affair. 
The  latter  accepted,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Hamilton  on  that  memorable  11th 
of  July,  1804,  to  Uoboken  Heights. 
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In  1818  Natlianiel  Greene  PendletoD  rcmored  from  New  Toik  to  Cin- 
dnnati,  then  hat  an  inconsidenhle  vinage.  In  1890  he  wae  married  to  lOaa 
Jane  Frances  Hunt,  a  lofely  Christian  woman,  daughter  of  Jeaae  Hunt 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  eailiest  pioneers  of  the  western  country,  coming 
to  Cincinnati  as  early  as  1791,  when  it  was  protected  from  Indian  incuisionB 
by  tlic  pTTins  of  Fort  WsHhington.  Geotge  H.  Pendleton  was  bom  on  the 
19th  of  July,  182o,  at  Cincinnuti. 

In  when  eij^ht  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  TVoodwunl  High 

School,  in  Cincinnati,  then,  as  now,  an  institution  of  eminence  in  the  West, 
and  from  which  have  graduated  many  distingnished  men. 

In  1885  he  attended  the  school  tanght  by  O.  VL  lUtchell,  afterwaid 
General  Mitchell,  who  took  a  prominent  part  In  the  late  war.  When  the 
Oindnnati  COltege  was  orgaaSaed  Oeoige  H.  Pendleton  became  one  of  Ita 
students,  and  under  its  Professors  commenced  the  study  of  languages  and 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  He  remained  at  thin  College  until 
1841,  thf  year  his  father  took  hip  seat  in  Conijrrss.  From  this  jirn'od  until 
1841  lie  pursuid  his  rlussiral  studies,  under  the  tuition  of  the  ablest  Pro- 
fessors, at  his  fatluT  s  residence. 

In  1844  he  went  to  Europe,  visiting  most  of  Xb»  princi])al  cities  on  the 
Continent.  J<nuing  a  party  kA  Oennan  students,  with  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  they  mad*  a  tour  on  foot  fhrongh  Germany  and  Bwxtaerland.  Ifr. 
Pendleton  then  extended  Ida  tranrela  to  GNOoe,  the  Hcdy  Land,  and  Egypt 

In  1846,  soon  after  his  return  from  Europe,  he  was  married,  in  Balti- 
mwe,  to  Miss  Alice  Key,  daughter  of  Francis  S.  Key,  whose  name  will 
ever  be  remembered  by  every  American  as  the  author  of  our  most  eelobnitcd 
and  popular  national  o<le,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  She  was  the 
niece  of  Roger  li.  Taney,  then  the  eminent  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  In  1847  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  soon  afterward  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  Ge<nge  E.  Pugh,  Esq.  This  partnership  waa  dissolved 
in  1863)  by  the  election  of  ILr.  Pugh  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Up  to  this  period  Mr.  Pendleton  took  no  active  part  in  politics,  hut 
was  not  an  indifferent  spectator  of  political  events  transpiring  around  him 
in  the  State  and  nation.  Altliouu-h  his  grandfather  was  a  leading  F'edcral- 
ist,  and  liis  father  a  prominent  Whig,  after  looking  over  the  field  thought- 
fullv,  he  decided  to  identify  himself  witli  the  Democmtic  party. 

In  1853,  unaolicited  by  himself,  and  without  consultation  with  him,  he 
was  proposed  for  the  office  of  State  Benator,  and  was  elected,  taking  his 
seat  January,  1864.  It  was  his  first  appearance  in  a  representative  body. 
The  State  Legislature  had  before  it  that  year  the  hnportant  election  of  a 
United  States' Senator  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  which  rssuUed 
in  the  choice  of  IIon.'Geo^  E.  Pupfh.  Tlic  same  year  Mr.  Pendleton  waa 
a  candidate  for  Conjarrcss  from  the  First  District  f  f  oin'o,  which  his  father 
had  represented  thirteen  years  before;  hut  was  de  feated  by  the  "Fu.sion 
and  Know-Nothing  ^'  iparties.    Two  years  later  Mr.  Pendleton  was  again 
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put  in  MOfiiHwrion  voA  etoetad.  He  aefced  with  Mr.  DooglMOii  fhe  quMlkB 
of  the  adnifldoD  of  EanMt,  opposing  it  under  the  Lecompton  Constitutioii, 
on  the  ground  of  illegality  and  fraud.   Speaker  Osr  appointed  him  on  the 

important  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  IbOO,  in  the  next  Conqrcsa,  he  mnde  an 
able  and  argumentative  8|)eec'h  in  favor  of  the  enlarjiremcnt  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Cunul,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

In  his  Totee  he  wae  alveyi  moderate  and  conservatiTe  on  sectional 
queatiooa,  Avoiding,  in  an  equal  degree,  both  NorChem  and  BoiiliwBi  ez- 
tremee  and  oHraiems.  When  Mr.  Pendleton  did  addreas  the  Hooae,  he 
always  apoke  hrielly,  and  with  rare  good  aenae.  EQa  reputation  ateadilj 
increaaed,  and  in  1858  he  v^as^  a?ain  nominated  for  Congress  and  elected. 

He  received,  for  the  fourth  time,  the  nomination  for  Conprr'^ss.  in 
October,  1860,  an<l  was  elected,  to  enter  the  stormy  scenes  of  debate  upon 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  one  of  those  who  Ix  lieved  tlie  conflict  nii^lit  and 
should  have  been  avoided,  and  was  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  Crittenden 
Comproiuise,  or  any  other  fair  plan  of  adjustment  of  threatening  difficulties 
by  peaceable  means.  Dedariqg  his  own  lore  and  that  of  his  constitaents 
for  the  Union,  he  said  of  the  latter,  "  Sir,  if  aaniea  could  pnaenre  tSda 
Union,  half  a  mflfion  of  aimed  men  woQld  apting  up  in  »  night.'*  Mr.  Pea> 
dleton  preferred,  if  dissolution  were  inevitable,  it  should  be  peaceable ;  and 
if  war  must  come,  he  warned  the  House  "to  prepare  to  wage  it  to  the  last 
extremity."  That  he  was  consistent  in  his  chosen  policy  to  the  end,  was 
illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred  in  his  own  city  a  few  weeks  before 
he  left  it  for  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  which  met  July  4,  18G1.  lie 
was  selected  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  present,  in  their  name,  a  horse  to  the 
gallant  Oohmel  Bodey  of  the  "Quthrie  Grays,"  the  "flower  of  the  youth 
of  Cindnnatt**  Wequoteapwtof  theatiniBgaddroaB: 

ChnoxBL  Boslbt:  Ihave  bsan  eommtebMMd  by  a  mmiber  of  year  fanrmsr  ano- 
siaftM  and  eonstaot  Ikteids  to  prwcnt  yon  tiiit  Imnm. 

Recfive  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  It  i«  presented.  '^>n  it.  lend  your  reg'iraent  to  tho 
contest.  Remember  yourBelf — ^teac;h  thom  to  remomlHT  tliat,  in  this  unhappy  war,  calm* 
Bess  of  spirit,  moderation  of  temper,  with  determined  purpose,  are  the  highest  viitnes 
flf  a  elllsen  soldier;  that  Huj  should  not  strike  a  Uow  for  an  empty  trimnpta,  none  to 
gratify  a  passion  for  revenge;  that  they  should  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  uphold 
the  C'm.«titation,  to  reinvigoratc  the  Union,  and  to  maintain  the  true  dignity  of  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  a^^ainst  whose  unsullied  folds  oar  coimtrymcn,  in  the  hour 
of  their  madaees,  have  Tcntnred  to  raise  an  unhallowed  hand. 

Do  this  as  you  love  your  country !  Do  it  as  you  would  ferve  yonr  God !  Do  it,  and 
you  will  achieve  an  honorable  victory,  and  restore  nn  honorable  peace!  I>o  it,  and  you 
will  fill  the  measure  of  a  good  man's  ambition,  and  will  return,  m  more  prosperous 
tiaMs,  with  your  brave  oompanlons,  to  «ajoj  tho  nword  ftr  wUoh  poets  havo  song^ 
Wraos  have  fimght^  and  patriots  have  beta  content  to  dle^  In  the  gratsfld  admlratloaof 
their  fUlow-cltiieaa. 

Ut.  Pendleton  waa  the  candidate  for  Yloe-Flrealdent  on  the  3rcClel1an 
ticket  in  1864.  During  the  canipai;,m  he  was  serenaded  in  New  York 
city  by  the  McClellan  Legion  (October  24),  and  in  response  addressed  an 
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jmmAiiflA  and  i^laiidiiig  andlenee.  In  the  Y olnnteeiB,  not  only  of  hit  own 
Btate,  bat  of  the  whole  army,  he  took  the  deepest  interest,  and  out  of  Oon* 
greaa  he  advocated,  at  the  outset,  equal  pay  for  their  officers  with  those  of 
tho  ron^ilar  sorvice.  He  opjwsed  the  bill  authori/.int^  grecnbacka  aa  a  lefjal 
tender,  but  favored  tlie  jKussage  of  loan  bills  taxable  liy  State  authority,  and 
on  the  same  basis  with  other  capital.  Mr.  Pendletou  opposed  negro  enlist- 
ments as  premature  and  unwise;  and  the  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandigham 
for  disloyalty,  on  constitutional  groonds.  That  he  la  a  magnanimous  and 
not  a  revengeful  political  foe  was  apparent  in  his  tender  and  beautafbl 
eulogy  upon  the  death,  March,  1864,  of  the  Hon.  Owen  Lovejoy,  an  "ultra 
radical." 

In  the  political  campaigns  of  the  State,  especially  in  that  of  1865,  he 
had  few  if  any  superiors  on  the  platform.  Upon  other  public  occasions 
Mr.  Pendleton  Wius  much  admired  as  an  orator.  One  of  these  \va«  the 
Commeneemont  at  Kenyon  College  in  18G0,  when  his  address  won  great 
applause.  Identified  with  the  Greenback  issue,"  he  has  defended  hia 
views  with  great  ability  and  success. 

In  1866  he  was  placed  in  nomination  for  Congress  but  was  defeated; 
and  the  next  year  his  party  in  the  State,  through  the  Democratic  press, 
declared  him  to  be  its  choice  for  Presidential  candiilafo  for  1868,  and  later 
endorsed  the  choice  in  the  National  Convention.  In  1809  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  Company.  He  was  elected 
U.  8.  Senator  in  1878,  and  took  his  seat  March  4,  1879. 

Since  Mr.  Pendleton's  entrance  into  the  United  States  Senate,  he  has 
been  prominently  connected  with,  and  generally  a  participator  in  the  de- 
bates upon  nearly  every  great  question  which  has  come  before  that  body. 
On  December  8,  1880,  he  "broke  ground"  in  favor  of  the  mudi-mooted 
question  of  Oivil  Service  refonn,  by  submitting  a  resolution: 

That  M  nra^  of  the  President's  Message  as  refen  to  a  refonaation  hi  the  Civtl  Ser- 
vloe  system  of  the  Government,  including  the iqipotaitiiient  to^  invmokkm  hi,  and  removal 
from  office;  the  relation  of  members  of  Conjrrpn^  with  respect  to  appolntmont  fo  office  liy 
the  Presideut,  Hnd  the  absolute  freedom  of  udictai  subordinates  in  refusing  oil  demands 
upon  dieir  sslsriss  far  political  purposes,  Slid  In  resisting  sU  attsmpts  to  ooeroe  their 
political  action,  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  to  examine  the  seveml  branches  of 
the  CItU  Service,  with  instmotioos  to  report  at  an  early  day  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

December  19,  1880,  he  made  an  able  and  eloquent  s]iocch  in  favor  of  a 
measure  to  establish  un  educational  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  j)rocceds  of 
sales  of  public  lands,  and  from  rcroipts  for  patents.  Durinir  all  his  serv'ice 
in  Congress  he  has  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  elbciont  members. 

With  George  II.  Pendleton  and  John  Sherman,  his  colleague,  to  repre- 
sent her  majority  and  minority  in  the  forum  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  ber  able  delegation  in  the  lower  House,  Ohio  may  well  flatter  herself 
that  now,  as  for  many  years  post,  she  stands  anurng  the  foremost  in  the 
Halls  of  Oongresi. 
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HON.  THOMAS  C.  PLATT. 

tTNITKD  STATES  SENATOR  FROIf  WW  TOBK. 

^^*i^H0MA8  C.  PLATT  belongs  to  a  family  for  many  years  widely  known 
I  in  Tioga  Coun^,  New  York,  for  its  influence  and  elevated  character. 
~l  He  was  bom  in  Owego,  the  County  seat,  July  15,  1883,  where  ho 
acquired  an  academic  education,  and  entered  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  In  the  junior  year,  Mr,  Piatt  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
leave  college,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  with  great  success.  ITo 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Tioga  County  Bank  at  Owego. 

In  1859,  '60,  and  '61,  he  was  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Tioga.  lie  was 
also  Acting  President  of  the  Southern  Central  Railroad,  and  President  of 
the  Tioga  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Piatt  was  elected  to  the  Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth  Congresses. 
January  13,  1881,  after  a  protracted  struggle  in  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Piatt  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  taking  his  seat  March 
5,  1881.  When  Senator  Conkling  decided  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
transferring  the  conflict  with  the  administration  to  Albany,  Mr.  Piatt  united 
with  him  in  a  letter  of  resignation  and  an  appeal  to  his  constituents  through 
the  Legislature  then  in  session,  both  of  which  papers  will  be  found  in  the 
space  allotted  to  Mr.  Conkling  in  this  volume.  During  the  struggle  which 
followed,  he  withdrew  his  name  and  retired  entirely  from  the  political  field. 
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HON.  ORVILLE  H.  PLATT. 

rVTTEn  flTATBS  BBKATOB  PBOM  OOKKBCTtcrT. 

R\1LLE  H.  PLATT,  like  his  distin^nushcd  colleague,  General  Haw- 
ley,  his  senior  by  a  single  year,  has  been  identifu'd  witli  every  noble 
entcrpriBC  his  infliu  iirc  rould  advance,  holding  unshaken,  tlirough  all 
the  years  of  his  public  activity,  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  Mr.  Piatt  was  born  in  Wofihingtou,  Litchfield  County,  Connccti- 
cnty  July  10,  1837.  He  received  an  academic  edocatioa  aad  itadied  Isv  ia 
the  famous  old  town  of  Litchfield,  in  hia  native  State.  In  1849,  he  waa 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  eatabliahed  himself  in  the  practioe  d  his  prafe8> 
sion  at  Meriden,  Conn.  lie  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  State  Senate  <tf 
Conn,  in  1855  and  1856,  and  a  year  later  was  elected  Secretary'  of  State. 
Mr.  Piatt  was  elected  to  tlic  State  Senate  in  ISOl  and  1862,  and  to  the  State 
House  of  Ucpresentatives  in  1804.  and  again  in  1860,  being  Speaker  the  latter 
year.  Mr.  Piatt's  voice  was  heard  in  the  early  spring  of  1861,  earnestly 
urging  prompt  and  decisive  action  to  save  the  Union.  Again,  wlien  a  mem- 
her  of  the  State  Bemifte,  a  ** peace  man**  advocated  measuns  ''guaranteeing 
the  constitutional  righta  of  the  South,**  Senator  Flatt  rose  in  his  place,  and 
denounced  all  compwmiee  la  the  issue  made  by  the  acts  of  ssoesiAon,  with  a 
force  of  utterance  indicated  1^  the  ezpres.si()n,  ' '  I  wish  first  to  know  whether 
we  have  a  cnnstitiition  to  be  amended^  or  whether  it  is  to  be  subverted.** 
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At  tha  Qeneral  Aasembly'  of  Oomieeticttt,  which  met  at  Kew  BftTeOy 

Hay  4,  1864,  Mr.  Piatt  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
thus  making  him  by  courtesy  the  leader  of  the  mujority  party  in  the  House. 
The  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  the  soldiers  in  tlie  ticld  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  party 
vote  of  18  to  8.  It  was  immediately  claimed  by  the  opposition,  that  the 
amendment  had  failed  for  want  of  a  two-thirda  vote  of  the  whole  House, 
and  the  qieaker,  guided  by  a  precedent  in  hia  faror,  decided  the  amend- 
ment waa  not  canied.  Kr.  Piatt  appealed  from  thia  dectson,  and  alter  a 
long  debate,  reaolting  from  hia  protest,  the  amendment  waa  carried. 

In  1878,  Mr.  Piatt  was  nominated  for  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Bamum,  Democrat,  who  waa  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Hun.  O.  8.  Ferry.  Before  hia  election, 
he  dciincd  his  political  position  as  follows : 

My  ideas  nboiit  hnnl  money  nrc  thnt  the  time  is  fast  nppmaching  when  the  center 
of  the  world's  trade  will  be  in  the  United  States,  and  we  ought  to  deal  in  the  world's 
money.  I  do  BOt  know  Oist  I  can  give  you  my  flnanelal  Tiewi  in  brief  in  any  bettw 
form  for  yon  to  use.  I  belie  ve  in  tlie  Republican  party  because  I  believe  tlie  party  has 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  and  people  at  heart.  That  is  why  I  am  a  Republican. 
The  first  vote  I  ever  cast  was  for  Mr.  Van  Boron.  That  was  when  the  Free  Soil  move- 
meat  was  pnnniiMnt. 

3Ir.  Piatt  was  elected  for  the  full  term,  taking  his  seat  in  tlie  Senate, 
March  18,  1879.  At  a  reception  given  him  by  the  citizens  of  Merideu,  ho 
said  '*  That  which  ia  right  is  pricdesa  to  me;  and  in  all  the  campaigns  and 
achieremeBts  ol  the  BepabUcaii  party  in  irtdeh  I  hare  participated,  I  never 
steered  a  middle  oomMr  hot  did  what  I  tiiooglit  to  be  right**  SaidafHend 
competent  to  judge:  Senator  Flatt  carries  to  the  Senate,  independence  of 
judgment,  intimate  acquaintance  with  political  history,  and  thorough 
mastery  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  Republican  form  of  government. 
We  greatly  mistake,  if  the  Senator  docs  not  prove  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  serviceable  members  Connecticut  has  ever  sent  to  the  honorable 
body  to  which  be  has  been  accredited."  He  has  been  States  Attorney  for 
Kew  Haven  Coonty  of  hia  own  State,  and  ranks  high  in  hia  pnrfessioB. 
He  la  regarded  In  Connecticiit  as  one  of  the  dearest,  most  coimndng,  and 
effective  platform  ^Makers  during  the  great  political  oampaigna 

In  the  temperance  cmise,  hia  podtion  and  influence  are  best  illustrated 
by  the  bo^t  of  one  of  his  ablest  supporters,  that  '*no  intoxicating  liqnofa 
were  offered  by  any  of  tha  frienda  of  the  Sooator  duiQg  the  canvass 
f<w  his  election." 

In  the  Sunday-chool,  his  power  is  apparent  in  tlie  fine  moral  spectacle 
presented  when  conducting  for  many  years  a  Bible  Class  of  about  one 
hoadred  membeis.  Senator  Piatt  is  a  comparativdy  ran  example  of  high 
success  professionally  and  politicaily,  to  whose  reeord  hia  fellow  dtizsna  who 
have  known  him  from  his  childhood,  can  point  tiie  young  men,  and  withoBt 
bedtatioB,  Invite  them  to  aake  it  a  stndj  tot  thdr  coadnet  in  Bfti. 
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HON.  PRESTON  B.  PLUMB. 

tTNlTKD  STATES  BBNATOB  TROU  KAMtAS. 

(RESTON  B.  PLUMB  was  born  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  October 
12,  1837.  With  a  good  common  school  education,  he  learned  the  art 
of  printing,  and  made  the  first  public  use  of  it  in  uniting  with  a  few 
others  to  establish  "The  Xcnia  News,"  of  Xenia,  Ohio.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  removed  to  Kansas,  and  became  editor  and  publisher  on  his 
own  account,  in  the  issue  of  the  "Emporia  News,"  of  Emporia,  Lyon 
County.  In  1859,  Mr.  Plumb  was  a  member  of  the  Leavenworth  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  He  turned  his  attention  to  legal  studies,  and  in  1861 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  State ;  and  the  succeeding  year  was  elected 
to  the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature,  where  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Later,  Mr.  Plumb  was  reporter  of  the  Supremo 
Courts  and  in  August  of  that  year,  he  entered  the  military  service  of  the 
State,  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Eleventh  Kansas  Infantry.  Lieut. 
Plumb  was  soon  promoted  to  the  Captaincy,  soon  after  was  chosen  Major, 
and  finally  became  Lieut. -Colonel  of  that  Regiment.  In  1807,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Kansas  House  of  Representatives  of  which  he  was  mmle 
Speaker.  At  the  next  election  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Legislature.  Fail- 
ing health  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  profession  of  law,  and  in  January, 
1873,  ho  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Emporia  National  Bank.  •  In  1872, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
elected,  taking  his  seat  in  that  body,  March  4,  1877. 
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HON.  JAMES  L.  PUGH. 

XnnTKD  STATU  SBNATOK  TVUOH  ALABAMA. 

AMES  L.  PUGH  is  a  Georgian  by  nativity,  having  been  born  in  Burko 
County,  in  that  State,  December  12,  1820.  When  only  four  years  of 
age  the  family  removed  to  Alabama  and  it  became  his  j>ermanent  resi- 
dence. After  the  usual  course  of '  instruction  in  the  schools,  he  pursued 
an  academic  course,  and  then  commenced  preparation  for  the  Bar.  In  1841 
Mr.  Pugh  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  his  clioscn  profession.  Eufaula, 
Alabama,  near  the  southeastern  border  of  Georgia,  was  then  selected  as 
his  future  home  and  theater  of  action.  He  was  Presidential  elector  in  1848, 
and  in  1856.  Without  opposition,  Mr.  Pugh  was  made  a  member  of  Con- 
gress in  1859 ;  and  about  a  year  later  he  resigned  his  scat  in  the  Thirty-sixth 
Congress,  when  his  State  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army  with  the  Eufaula  Rifles,  First  Alabama  regiment. 

The  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  left 
the  field  of  battle  for  the  deliljcrations  of  that  body.  Uiwn  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  in  1863,  he  wiis  reelected.  In  1875  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  State  Constitution.  George  8.  Houston, 
Senator  from  Alabama,  died  in  1880,  and  Mr.  Pugh  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  five  years,  taking  his  scat  Decem- 
ber 6th  of  that  year. 


FUBuo  joar  of  to-dat: 


HON.  MATT  W.  RANSOM. 

rvrrxD  btatbs  sssiatob  raoM  mobth  cxibouna. 

jWj  ATT  W.  RANSOM  of  Northampton  County,  North  CarolinA,  WW 
^BhI  born  in  Warren  County,  of  that  State,  in  1826.  Hia  proj»ress 
*^  t^'in  In.H  studies  was  such  that  he  ])re|)ure(l  for  College  when  about 
sixteen  years  of  a^^e,  and  grsiduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1847.  Having  btudied  legal  text-books  while  in  College,  upon  his  graduation 
he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  kw  in  the  Courts  of  the  State,  and  soMi 
afterwards  also  became  a  sucoeflsfid  phmter.  From  185d  to  1855  he  was 
Attomey^General  of  North  Carolina,  resigning  in  the  ktter  year.  Hr. 
Bansom  was  elected  to  the  State  Legishiture  in  1858,  and  in  18G0. 

When  the  Civil  war  burst  upon  the  country  his  State  sent  him  as  a 
peace  Commissioner  to  the  Congress  of  the  Southern  States,  which  met  at 
Montgomery,  Al.-ibaina,  in  IHOI. 

He  appeared  on  the  llchl  of  conflict  first  as  Licutcnant-Cidonel  in  the 
Confederate  army;  then  winning  liis  way  by  his  able  soldiery  to  a  Colonelcy, 
Brigadier-Genoral*s  commission,  and  finally  wearing  the  insignia  <tf  % 
Ibjor-General.   The  honors  of  war  were  laid  down  at  Appomattox. 

General  Banscnn  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  January, 
1872,  as  a  Democrat,  and  took  his  seat  April  24th  following.  In  1870  he 
was  retumed  to  the  Senate  for  the  full  term  of  six  years. 
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HON.  EDWARD  H.  ROLLINS. 

CKTTED  STATES  SSNATOB  FBOH  NEW  HAXPeiUBB. 

^I^DWARD  H.  ROLLINS'  native  place  is  Somtereworth,  N.  H.  Here 
Mr.  Rollins  was  born,  October  8,  1824.  When  he  was  twenty-five 
?  years  of  age  the  town  of  his  present  residence,  Rollinsford,  named 
after  the  Rollins  family,  was  sei)arated  from  Somersworth.  Mr.  Rollins 
attended  the  public  schools  of  his  town,  and  pursued  academic  studies. 
He  then  engaged  in  teaching  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  turned  his  attention 
to  mercantile  business,  first  as  a  clerk,  and  afterwards  as  an  apoth- 
ecary. He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  in  1855,  and 
the  following  year  chosen  Chairman  of  the  State  Republican  Committee ;  a 
position  which  he  held  till  he  entered  Congress.  In  1856  and  1857  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  for  two  years  Speaker  of  the  House. 
In  1860  he  was  Chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  delegation  in  the  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Chicago,  which  nominated  Lincoln  and  Hamlin. 
He  was  elected  Representative  to  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  in  that  great 
political  crisis.  Mr.  Rollins  was  returned  to  the  Thirty -eighth  and  Thirty- 
ninth  Congresses;  serving  in  both  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Accounts,  and  in  the  latter  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Ex- 
penditures. March  4,  1877,  Mr.  Rollins  took  his  seat  in  the  United  Statea 
Senate  for  a  full  term ;  and  has  been  an  active,  influential  member. 
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HON.  ELI  SAULSBURY. 

VNTTBD  STATES  SENATOR  rROM  DELAWARE. 

LI  SAULSBURY  is  a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Willard  Saulsbury,  and 
three  years  his  senior,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Both  were  successful  lawyers,  and  Democrats  in  political  sym- 
pathies; and  the  party  to  which  they  belonged  evidently  felt  that  they 
were  equally  entitled  to  confidence  and  distinction.  Eli  Saulsbury  was 
born  in  Kent  County,  Delaware,  December  29,  1817. 

lie  received  his  early  education  at  the  common  and  select  schools;  in 
the  last-named  preparing  for  Dickinson  College,  pursuing  an  irregular  course 
in  that  institution.  Upon  leaving  college  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  and  commenced  practice  at  Dover,  the  Capital  of  the  State.  In 
1853  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Delaware,  and  also  in 
1854.  Mr.  Saulsbury  took  no  prominent  jwsition  in  political  life  after  ho 
closed  his  legislative  career  till  1871,  when  he  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator,  taking  his  seat  March  4th,  and  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Pen- 
sions, Privileges,  Elections,  Printing,  Post-offices  and  Post  Roads.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  Senatorial  terra  he  was  redlcctod  for  the  succeeding  one, 
which  expires  March  8,  1883.  Gove  Saulsbury,  a  brother  of  Eli  and  Wil- 
lard, was  Governor  of  Delaware  from  1865  to  1871 ;  making,  together,  quite 
a  remarkable  record  of  public  life  for  a  single  family. 
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HON.  ALVIN  SAUNDERS. 


XmiTED  BTATM  BENATOB  mOJf  SiKBRASKA. 


LVIN  SAUNDERS  was  born  in  Fleming  County,  Kentucky,  July  13, 


1817.    In  the  schools  of  the  vicinity  of  his  home  he  was  educated,  in- 


eluding  in  his  course  academic  studies.  In  1836  Mr.  Saunders,  then  a 
mere  youth  pushing  out  into  the  world,  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  Territory, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  now  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  which 
was  subsequently  set  off  from  the  former.  Here  he  was  postmaster  for 
seven  years;  meanwhile  he  studied  law  under  the  instruction  of  Isaac  Van 
Allen,  Es«i.,  at  that  time  United  States  District  Attorney  of  the  State.  He, 
however,  never  practiced  the  profession,  preferring  mercantile  an<l  banking 
pursuits.  Mr.  Saunders  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
under  which  Iowa  was  admitted  into  the  sisterhood  of  States;  and  a  State 
Senator  for  eight  years.  In  the  first  Republican  Stat«  Convention  he  was  a 
delegate;  and  also  a  delegate  in  the  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago  in  1860.  Congress  appointe<l  Mr.  Saunders  one  of  the  Commis- 
'sioners  to  organize  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  In  1861  President  Lin- 
coln made  him  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  an  office  which  he 
held  till  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1867.  Mr.  Saunders  was  sent 
a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1808,  which  nominated 
Grant  and  Colfax.  In  1876  be  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  and  took 
his  seat  March  4,  1877. 
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HON.  PHILETUS  SAWYER. 

UmTED  STATU  8ENATOB  FROM  WIPCOKtlX. 

HTLETUS  SAWYER,  the  new  Senntor  from  Wisconsin,  was  born  in 
Vennont,  September  22,  1816.  His  father  was  a  farmer  anil  black- 
smith, at  a  time  when  and  in  a  region  where  those  employments  j)rom- 
ised  little  but  har<l  work  and  a  subsistence.  Wliatever  of  wealth  and  of 
honor  in  station  and  reputation  he  has  obtained  has  been  achieved  by  an 
honest  and  industrious  use  of  the  fjiculties  with  which  nature  endowed  him, 
and  of  the  oj>iK)rtunities  which  were  open  to  all  com])etitors. 

When  ho  was  a  year  old  his  father  removed  to  Essex  county,  N.  Y., 
where  his  childhood  and  youth  were  passe<l  among  the  mountains  and 
forests  of  the  Adirondacks.  His  early  life,  like  that  of  most  of  the  dwellers 
in  that  region,  was  one  of  manual  lal)or,  with  only  such  opportunities  for 
education  as  the  common  schools  of  that  time  and  place  ftirnishetl  for  the 
children  of  those  whose  life-work  was  to  toil  for  bread  and  raiment. 

At  seventeen,  by  an  arrangement  with  his  father,  Mr.  Sawyer  became 
the  master  of  his  own  time  and  lalx)r.  These  he  employed  so  successfully 
that  in  1847,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  was  enabled  to  seek  a  more  profita- 
ble field  for  his  future  efforts  in  Wisconsin,  with  a  capital  of  about  two 
thousand  dollars.  T>vo  seasons  of  not  very  successful  farming  in  his  new- 
home  turned  his  thoughts  to  liis  former  occupation  of  *' logging"  and 
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lumbering.  The  great  Wolf  River  pinery  was  then  scarcely  touched.  To 
the  practical  hunberroen  it  offered  a  proepect  for  accomulatlng  wealth,  and 

in  December,  1849,  Mr.  Sawyer  removed  to  the  village  of  Alj^bma,  now  in 
the  city  of  Oslikosh.  Ilcr*',  tlio  following  season,  he  took  a  contrnrt  to  run, 
subsequently  rentcfl,  and  finally  purchii'^fMl  a  saw-mill  wliicb  had  nearly 
niin«'(l  its  owners,  and  from  that  to  the  present  time  his  career  a.s  a  business 
man  hiia  been  a  constant  success.  Where  others  have  failed  In*  has  t>uc- 
ceeded.  When  others  have  stood  still  he  has  advanced.  His  industry  and 
sagacity  Iwve  been  so  rewarded  that  his  ilnaodal  standing  is  now  in  the 
front  rank  among  the  solid  men  of  Wisconsin.  His  reputation  for  integrity, 
open-handed  generosity  in  his  dealings,  and  for  sound  judgment  in  business 
enterprises,  has  been  uniform  and  doubtless  has  contributed  to  his  success. 
It  is  inevitable  that  such  a  man  should  be  called  into  the  public  service  in  a 
new  and  thnvinc'  country. 

Mr.  Sawyer  served  several  yours  in  the  common  council  of  the  young 
city  of  his  residence.  In  l''.')?  and  in  1801  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature,  lie  served  as  Mayor  two  years.  In  1804  he  was  clothed  with 
fun  power  and  discretion  to  compromise  and  settle  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
d^,  which  he  accomplished  on  exceedingly  favorable  terms.  In  1808, 
though  strongly  solicited,  he  declined  on  account  of  his  private  bushness  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Congress.  He  is  a  Republican  of  Free-Soil  Democratic 
antecedents.  In  1863  the  district  elected  the  Democratic  candidate  by  a 
majority  of  over  one  thousand.  Two  5'ears  later  Mr.  Sawyer  consented  to 
be  a  candidate  and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  aboiit  three  thou.sand. 
From  isni  to  he  was  continued  in  the  IIf)u-('  of  Representatives  and 

retired,  after  a  continuous  service  of  ten  years,  only  because  he  refused  to  be 
a  candidate  for  reflection. 

His  record  as  a  member  of  Congress  is  part  of  the  history  of  that  time. 
He  was  one  term  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ch>vemment  Expenditures. 
In  the  Forty-third  Congress  he  was  chairman  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
mittee. Eight  years  he  was  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Six  years  he 
was  the  second  member  on  that  committee,  and  durinix  a  lar^'c  ]MMtion  of 
that  time  the  actinix  Chairman.  Therefore,  it  hecame  his  duty  several  tinies 
to  report  and  take  char^re  of  the  bills  makiiiLT  appropriations  for  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  a  fair  illustration  of  the  confideiice  of  his  fellow  members  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  such  bills  a]>]>ropriating  millions  were  sometimes 
-  passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  when  reported  and  vouched  for  by  him. 

His  acknowledged  influence  and  sound  judgment  on  matters  of  practical 
l^slation  have  been  of  more  influence  in  obtaining  and  retaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  than  would  any  number  of  speeches 
rej>orted  in  the  Cungnsjiioiinl  Rcrord;  and,  if  the  futiire  may  be  judged  by  the 
past,  he  will  continue  to  be  a  useful  and  influential  Senator. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SEWELL. 
imiTCB  iTATH  inrATOM  mcni  mnr  mmr. 


TTfTJAM  J.  SEWELL  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  was  bom  in  beland 
in  1885.   hi  1S51  he  came  to  the  United  States.   After  making  two 

voyages  around  tho  world,  ho  abandoned  he  sea,  and  removed  to 


Chicago,  in  whirh  city,  and  otlu-r  ])oints  in  the  West,  he  was  ongatrod  for 
several  years  cliii'fly  in  the  banking  business.  Angiist  28,  ISCd,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  United  States  as  Captain  in  the  Fifth  Xew  Jersey  vokin- 
teers,  and  won  rank  and  fame  by  his  conspicuous  gallantry.  In  July,  1802, 
he  was  made  lieutenant-Colonel,  and  three  months  later  Colonel  of  the  Fifth 
regiment.  In  September,  1884,  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Tbirty-eighth 
regiment  He  was  brevetted  as  Biigadier-^Jeneral  of  volonteen,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsvillc,"  and  Major-General 
at  the  close  of  the  war  "for  meritorious  ser\'ices."  Returning  from  the  war, 
General  Sewcll  entered  upon  artivp  burliness  life  in  the  service  of  the  "West 
Jersey  railroad.  ITe  was  elected  for  three  successive  terms  to  the  State  Senate, 
serving  from  1872  to  1881.  In  1870,  1879,  and  1S80  he  was  President  of 
that  body.  Twice  he  has  been  elected  a  Delegate  at-large  to  Republican 
Kali<mal  Oonventions,  the  first  at  Cincinnati  in  1876,  and  the  second  aft 
Chicago  in  1880,  upon  both  occasions  being  chosen  Cludiman  of  the  delega^ 
tion.  On  the  80th  of  January,  1881,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  Republican,  and  took  his  seat  March  4, 1881. 
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HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN. 

mOTED  8TATE9  SENATOR  FROX  OHIO. 

<'5ff  OHN  SHERMAN'S  paternal  ancestors  emigrated  from  Essex  county,  in 
^1  old  England,  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in  New  England,  at  the 
time  when  those  colonics  rose  suddenly  into  full-grown  strength.  His 
grandfather,  Taylor  Sherman  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  an  able  jurist,  who  occupied  a  seat  on  tlie  Bench,  and  who  was 
a  commissioner  of  the  Fire-lands  settlements,  when,  in  1805,  he  went  to 
Ohio  to  arrange  some  disputed  boundary  questions.  He  married,  early  in 
life,  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Anthony  Stoddard,  who 
emigrated  from  England  to  Boston  in  1639. 

Charles  Robert  Sherman,  their  son  (the  father  of  John  Sherman),  was 
bom  and  educated  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  where  he  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  his  father,  who  was  then  associated  with  Judge  Chapman.  lie  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1810,  and  on  the  10th  of  May  of  that  year  ho  married 
Mary  Hoyt,  also  of  Norwalk,  who  had  grown  up  with  him.  from  childhood. 

A  few  months  after  his  marriage  he  went  to  Ohio  in  search  of  a  home, 
leaving  his  wife  in  Connecticut.  When  at  Lancaster,  on  his  way  to  Cincin- 
nati, he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  place  and  the  people  that  he  concluded 
to  remain  there,  and  was  joined  by  his  wife  the  following  8caj?on.  Mr. 
Sherman  rose  to  eminence  as  an  eloquent  advocate  and  a  judicious,  reliable 
counsellor;  his  professional  character  was  spotless,  while  his  sympathies 
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■were  warm  and  generous.  Though  devotctl  to  liis  profession  he  was  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  tho  day.  He  was  a  promiucut  member  of  the  Alusouic 
fraternity,  and  filled  the  highest  offices  of  that  order  in  Ohio. 

In  1828  Ifr.  Charles  B.  Sherman  was  elected  by  the  Legislatnro  of  Ohio 
to  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  perhaps  tho  only  man  in  the  State 
who  doubted  his  ability  for  this  liigli  position  was  hhnself.  After  a  brilliant 
official  record  of  only  six  years  he  died  suddenly,  June  24,  1829,  leaving 
Mrs,  Slu'rman  a  widow  of  liinitcd  mcan<<,  with  cloven  children.  Mr, 
Thomas  Ewin;;,  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  tlie  deceased,  adopted  the  third 
son,  William  Tecumseh,  and  procured  liia  appointment  as  a  cadet  at  West 
Point. 

John  Shenoan,  the  eighth  child,  was  bom  May  10, 1823,  at  Lancaster, 
and  was  only  six  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  He  was  soon  after 
adopted  by  John  Sherman,  a  cousin  of  his  father,  living  at  Mount  Yemon, 
where  he  remwned  four  years,  attending  school  constantly.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  he  returned  to  Lancaster,  where  he  attfflidod  Mr.  Howe's 
Academy  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  ho  was  far  enouirh  advanci'd 
to  have  entered  the  Hophoniore  chuss  at  College.  At  that  time  (sjiriiiLT  of 
1837),  through  the  influence  of  Charles  Sherman,  he  was  tendered  a  jx-sition 
by  Colonel  Curtis  as  junior  rod-man  on  the  Mu.skinguni  improvement,  and 
though  desirous  of  entering  College,  want  <^  means  and  true  indepcudence 
made  him  dedde  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  Young  Sherman  was 
stationed  at  Lowell  for  a  short  time,  and  then  was  placed  in  charge  at 
Beverly,  where  he  remained  during  tho  rest  of  his  service  on  the  uiprove- 
ment,  beazing  much  reapondbility  in  attending  to  the  great  variety  of  busi- 
ness growing  out  of  so  expensive  a  work.  But  it  taught  him  to  study 
accuracy  in  details  and  inspired  self-confidence.  IVIr.  Sherman  h.'s  always 
regarded  this  discipline  as  the  iK'st  po.s.sible  education  at  that  time. 

In  the  severest  month.s  of  winter,  work  was  necessarily  suspended,  and 
he  was  thus  left  a  month  or  two  of  leisure  in  1838-39.  This  he  endeavored 
to  occupy  by  a  salt  speculation,  whidi  was  for  a  long  time  a  subject  of  joke 
among  his  kindred  and  friends.  He  purchased  a  lot  of  salt  and  loaded  it  on 
a  scow,  intending  to  float  with  it  and  tiiree  or  four  men  down  the  river  to 
Cincinnati.  The  prospects  of  the  qwculation  were  very  good,  as  salt  was  high 
at  Cincinnati  and  low  in  Muskingum,  but,  unluckily,  within  one  day's  sail 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sherman's  boat  was  frozen  in  and  reraainr<l  there 
two  months,  until  the  .'-eason  had  j)assed,  leavint^'  him  a  loser  by  tlie  i'lvest- 
ment.  He  went  to  Cincinnati,  wln-n?  his  brother  Lamson  P.  She.man  lived 
as  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  somev/hat  famous  Charles  Hammond,  then 
the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  QwuiJU, 

In  the  fall  of  1888,  the  Whigs,  who  had  been  in  power,  were  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  it  by  the  election,  and  in  the  summer  of  1880  young  Sherman 
was  thus  removed  from  his  humble  position.  lie  returned  to  Lancaster  and 
decided  to  study  law.  His  earnest  desire  had  been  to  go  to  CollcLre  and 
complete  a  regular  course.  During  his  service  in  tho  Engineer  Corps  he  had 
improved  himself  by  reading  and  reviewing  his  studies. 
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During  the  winter,  ff)r  obtiiininnf  means  to  complete  his  classical  educa- 
tion, he  liad  accepted  tlio  invitutiou  of  his  biotlier  Charles  and  went  to 
Mansfield  to  i)rej)are  for  the  Bar,  with  the  hope  not  entirely  extiniruishcd  of 
fiuifeliiiig  later  his  education  at  College.  At  tliis  time  Charles  Sliernian  liad 
a  good  practice,  exceUiag  in  commercial  law ;  he  was  unmarried  and  about 
thirty  yeaxs  of  age.  John  was  atalT,  strong,  and  active  yonth  of  nineteen. 
Maoafield  was  then  a  growing  yillage  of  eleven  hvndred  inhabitants,in  a 
i^on  laigely  settled  by  Pennsylvania  Democrats  from  Berks  county,  which 
on  that  account  was  called  the  ** Berks"  of  Ohio.  There  was  no  field, 
therefore,  for  political  ambition  open  for  him,  and  he  devoted  liijnself 
wholly  to  his  profession.  Judi^^o  Parker,  an  uncle  there,  was  a  most  valua- 
ble friend  to  the  young  student  of  law.  The  Mansfield  Bar  was  considered 
to  be  !is  able  as  any  other  in  Ohio;  to  it  the  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  since 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  W.  B.  Allison,  United  States  Senator,  and 
others  were  admitted  upon  entering  their  profession.  According  to  the  law 
of  the  State,  Sherman  could  not  practice  there  till  he  reached  his  majority, 
which  extended  his  legal  clerkship  to  four  years,  a  trial  of  patience  which 
was  a  blessing  after  all  in  maturing  thought  and  enlarging  his  culture.  His 
habits  mentally  and  morally  gave  clear  promise  of  success.  He  was  not  oidy 
studious  but  his  chosen  assoriates  and  strict  morality  were  proj)hetir  of  a 
brilliant  future.  In  social  life  he  was  an  affable  but  not  a  jovial  conij^nnion. 
Soon  after  ^Ir.  Shenuan's  admission  to  practice,  his  mother,  areonipanied  by 
her  two  daughters,  removed  from  Lsmcaster  to  Mansfield,  and  the  youthful 
attorney  had  his  old  home  once  more  rest(wed  to  him.  In  1846-7  he  made 
his  first  virit  to  Washington,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
leading  men  in  the  political  worid. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  Delegate  to  the  National 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  at  the  organization  of  which,  upon  motion  of 
Colonel  (dllycr,  he  was  made  a  Secretary  by  the  jocular  remark  that  there 
was  a  young  man  there  from  the  State  of  Ohio  who  lived  in  a  district  so 
strongly  Democratic  that  he  never  could  hojie  to  get  an  office  r.nless  that 
Convention  gave  him  one,  and,  followed  with  the  laughter  of  the  as.sembly, 

Sherman  advanced  to  his  position.  He  cordially  supported  the  nomina^ 
tion  of  Genersl  Taylor,  and  canvassed  a  portion  of  Ohio  for  him. 

On  the  80th  of  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Cecilia 
Stewart,  the  only  daughter  of  Judge  Stewart  of  Mansfield.  In  the  spring  of 
1840  ^Ir.  Sherman  built  the  plain  brick  edifice  which  is  his  home  at  Mans- 
field. 

For  years  Mr.  Sherman  was  very  actively  employed  in  flic  common 
country  law-practice  of  Ohio  in  those  days.  lie  rode  the  circuit^  of  several 
counties,  attended  the  courts,  tried  cases,  collected  debts,  and,  besides, 
transacted  a  Twiety  of  miscellaneous  business.  He  was  public-spirited  and 
generous,  but  a  shrewd  and  successful  financier,  well  nigh  infallible  in  his 
earliest  investments. 

Li  the  Whig  Ccmvention  <rf  Ohio,  held  in  1850,  Ibr.  Sherman  took  an 
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active  part  in  favor  of  (tcncral  Scott  as  candidate  for  President,  and  made  a 
speech  which  at  that  time  was  tliouglitto  have  had  great  influence  in  direct- 
ing public  opinion  in  Ohio  toward  him. 

la  the  summer  of  185S  Mr.  Shennan  wae  elected  by  the  State  Conven- 
tion  a  Senatoxial  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  at  Bald- 
more.  He  attended  that  enthuaiaatic  gathering,  where  he  wannly  supported 
General  Scott,  who  was  nominated. 

In  the  winter  of  1853-4  he  opened  a  law-office  in  Cleveland,  with  the 
intention  of  removing  there,  but  the  pro|insition  then  pending  to  repeal  the 
Missouri  Compromise  excited  the  greatest  agitation  and  alarm  throughout 
the  State,  greater  than  has  been  known  at  any  period  since,  and  decided 
him  to  enter  the  political  field. 

When  the  Oongresaional  Anti-Nebiaaka  Convention,  as  it  was  called, 
met|  composed  of  those  who  had  been  members  of  the  Democratic,  the 
Whig,  and  the  Free  8dl  partiea,  great  difficulty  existed  in  forming  a  fusion 
of  opposing  elements,  jealous  of  each  other.  The  choice  finally  fell  upon 
Mr.  Sherman,  who  was  then  but  thirty-one  years  of  age. 

lie  was  President  of  the  first  Oliio  Republican  State  Convention,  in 
1855,  which  nominated  Siilmon  P.  Chase  for  Governor,  and  participated  in 
the  organization  of  the  great  Republiran  party. 

Mr.  Slierman  took  his  seat  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1855,  six  years  befoie  tiie  war.  He  broqght  with  him  into  the 
Halls  of  the  National  Hduse  of  Bepresentatives,  at  the.  commencement  of 
the  discussion  of  the  vital  questions  agitating  the  counta7,  the  haUta  of  ba»> 
iness,  patient  labor  and  of  tiiorougfa  investigation  which  his  early  training 
had  given  him ;  and  he  very  soon  acquired  the  respect  of  all  his  aasociatea 
and  the  confidence  of  his  political  friends  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

The  ap|>ointment  of  Mr.  Sherman  as  a  memlx'r  of  the  Kansas  Investi- 
gating Coiiiinittce  had  a  decisive  influence  on  his  political  career.  It  came 
to  him  very  unexpectedly  when  he  was  on  his  way  from  3Iansfield  to  "VVasli- 
ington.  He  received  a  tel^ram  at  Pittsburg  that  Speaker  Banks  had 
announced  his  appointment,  and  that  it  was  extremely  important  that  he 
should  go  at  once,  and  without  returning  to  Washington,  so  he  started  for 
Kansas,  accompanied  Mrs.  Sherman.  After  the  Conunittee  had  spent 
about  two  months,  it  concluded  its  labors  in  TCansas  and  started  for  Wash- 
ington. The  report,  when  presented  to  the  House,  created  a  good  deal  of 
fecHng.  Mr.  Slierman  believed  thim,  as  he  believes  now,  that  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Free  State  men  in  18")6  wjis  all  that  prevented  the  exten- 
sion of  slaverv  over  the  Western  Territories. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1856,  Mr.  Sherman  supported  Colonel 
JohnC.  Fremont  for  the  Prendency.  To  use  his  own  words,  *'he  acted 
with  the  Republican  parky  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others,  simply 
because  the  Republican  party  resisted  the  extension,  but  did  not  seek  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  In  the  discussion  in  the  House  on  the  sub-marine 
telegraph,  he  declared  very  emphatically  his  opposition  to  monopolies.  In 
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the  debate  on  the  tarifT  1)111,  whh  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  revenue 
and  an  inrronso  of  tlie  free  list,  Mr.  Sherman  said:  "The  additions  to  the 
free  list  shnuM  he  of  articles  not  produced  in  tliis  country,  and  whose  free 
imiKjrtation  will  not  conipctt'  in  any  way  with  the  ^'at  interests  of  any 
section  of  this  country."  In  an  able  speech  against  the  admission  of  Kansas 
into  the  Union,  he  took  the  ground  that  Congme  should  not  recognize  the 
Leoompton  or  eny  oth«r  conatitiition  that  had  not  been  framed  by  a  con- 
tention to  which  the  pec^le  had  delegated  taXL  power,  and  which  had  not 
been  fabaequently  submitted  to  and  approved  bj  a  popular  vote. 

The  foreign  relations  of  Government,  the  national  census,  and  other 
questions,  received  Mr.  Sherman's  attention,  and  he  was  invariably  a  timi 
advocate  of  cconrjiny  in  the  public  expenditure.  He  was  a  .steadfast  friend 
of  the  old  soldiers.  He  opposed  a  pension  l)ill  which  discriminated  ajjainst 
the  soldier  in  favor  of  the  oHicer,  and  which  paid  no  regard  to  lent,4h  of 
service,  and  offered  an  amendment  remedying  these  defects,  lie  maintained 
tiiat  the  same  honor  and  the  same  reward  ought  to  be  given  to  the  aoldien 
of  the  War  of  1813  as  were  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Bevolution« 

At  the  dose  of  his  aeoond  Cbngresrional  tenn  he  was  recogniaed  as 
the  foremost  man  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a  debater  he  had 
shown  him.self  to  be  ready  and  effective;  he  was  always  practical,  thor- 
oughly informed,  judicious  and  forcible  in  his  arguments.  "With  exemplary 
personal  habit.s,  unremitting?  in  his  attendance  on  the  sittings  of  the  Mouse, 
and  well  versed  in  its  intricate  rules,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise  to  his 
friends  that  his  name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Speakership  of 
the  next  House. 

In  the  Thirty-sixth  Ckmgress  Mr.  flhennaa  was  a  candidate  for  Speaker, 
and  upon  principle,  in  view  of  the  crisis,  bore  the  trial  of  a  contest  of  «gfal 
weeks,  and  then  ^thdrew.  A  recognized  leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the 

House.  Mr.  Sherman  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  He  at  once  took  a  decided  stand  apiinst  the  prevailing  system 
of  en^raftinrr  new  lecrjslation  upon  approj)riation  bills.  Seein;?  the  iin])ort- 
ance  of  a  careful  investiixation  into  the  merits  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  scheme, 
then  before  the  House,  he  introduced  a  resolution  providing  that  the  sub- 
ject be  referred  to  A  select  committee  of  fifteen  members,  M-ith  leave  to 
report  by  bill  or  otherwise.  This  was  the  initiative  in  the  construction  of 
that  great  iron  highway  which  binds  together  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Fadflc  slopes.  And  in  a  debate  on  the  tariff  bill,  he  uiged  the  neces- 
thj  of  coj^ieration  on  the  part  of  different  branches  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  promote  economy. 

It  was  to  relieve  pressinLj  necessities  that  Mr.  Sherman  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  what  have  since  been  known  as  tli.. 
Treasury  notes  of  18C0.  His  devotion  to  the  Union  was  conspicuous  in  tlx; 
high  ground  he  took  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit,  raising  all 
possible  objections  to  notes  of  interest  sanctioned  by  disloyalty. 

Ifr.  Sherman  was  boarding  at  THllard^s  Hotel,  at  Washington,  in  Feb- 
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mary,  1861,  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  came  there  previ- 
ous to  his  inavi^uratiou.  Shortly  after  liis  arriMil  Mr.  Sherman  calletl  to 
see  him,  and  his  first  wilutatiou  while  shaking  hands  was,  "and  so  yf>u  are 
John  Shennan?"  lie  inspected  him  from  liend  to  foot  and  tlun  said: 
"Well,  I  am  taller  than  you,  anyway;  let's  measure."  They  hacked  up 
against  each  other  and  tome  one  sjiid  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  two  inches  taller 
thaa  3Ir.  Sh<»iiMii.  From  lliat  time  thdr  aoquaintaBce  and  friendship  con- 
tinucd  during  Mr.  lincohi^s  life. 

Mr.  Sherman  waa  in  Washington  in  March,  1801,  when  the  canvass 
occurred  in  Ohio  for  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator,  to  take  the 
place  of  Mr.  Chase,  who  had  resiirned  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
the  Trea-sur}'.  On  the  first  day's  balloting  ^Ir.  Sherman  had  a  <Uh  ided 
plurality,  but  his  friends,  findinir  that  lu'  could  not  at  the  first  meeting 
receive  a  majoritj',  withdrew  liis  name  and  teleLfn»j)hed  him  to  r-ome  to 
Columbus.  When  Mr.  Sherman  arrived  he  was  again  j)laeed  in  nomination, 
and  on  the  second  day*s  balloting  promptly  elected.  Mr.  Sherman  took  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  28d  of  March,  1861.  In  less  than 
a  week  after  he  took  his  seat  the  Senate  adjourned,  nne  die.  A  few  weeks 
later  Fort  Sumter  waa  fired  upon,  and  secession  was  initiated.  Mr.  Sherman 
was  on  his  way  home  when  the  first  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln, 
calling  for  75.000  troops,  was  issued. 

The  two  (^hio  re^riments  received  into  the  j^-rvice  of  tlie  T'niteil  States, 
April  l'^,  were  ordered  to  Pliiladelphia.  'Sir.  Sherman  joinetl  thi  in  at  llar- 
rinburg,  and  there  tenderetl  to  General  Patterson,  in  command  of  the  troops 
thi'u  being  levied  for  the  Pennsylvania  border,  aid  in  any  way  that  he 
thought  consistent  with  his  duties  as  a  Senator.  General  Patterson  ap- 
pointed him  Ilia  aid-de-camp,  without  pay,  and  he  remained  with  the  regi- 
ments until  the  extra  sesdon  tA  Congress  in  July,  18G1,  serving  at  the  time 
of  cios>ing  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport.  Tlie  force  under  the  direction  of 
3Iajor  Robert  S,  Granger,  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Anny,  who  had  been 
surrendered  by  (Ien<  ral  Twigij'^  in  Texas,  and  was  then  on  parole,  which 
served  during  the  whole  war.  bore  the  name  of  the  '•Sherman  Rriirade," 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  squadron  of  cavalry,  was  kept  intact  ond 
togetlier. 

Mr.  Sherman  came  to  Washington,  at  the  meeting  of  Congress  in 
December,  intending  to  resign  his  seat  as  a  Senator,  and  to  offer  his  services 
in  the  army;  but  both  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Chase  thought  he 
ought  not  to  do  so,  but  that  he  should  retain  his  place,  where  he  could  be 

of  more  service  to  the  Union  cause.  At  the  close  of  the  extra  se-sion  of 
the  Sejiate  he  returneil  to  Ohio.  Having  receive«l  from  Gctvernor  Deimi-on 
authority  to  raise  a  liriga<le.  he  a|)i)Ii«'d  himself  diliu-etitly  to  th;il  work; 
adopting  an  organi/.ati»»n  somewhat  peculiar,  but  which  jiroveil  a  i.-^ood  one. 
Pri«)r  to  the  tirst  of  December  he  had  recruited  upon  his  own  plan,  and 
largely  at  his  own  expense,  two  re^ments  of  infantr}*,  a  squadron  of  cav- 
alry, and  a  battery  of  artillery,  comprising  over  2,300  men,  of  aa  good  mate- 
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rial  as  ever  enUstod  for  fbe  war.  Th^  were  three  years^  troopa,  compoeed 
mainly  of  farmerB*  aona,  and  commanded  by  company  officers  of  their  own 
selection. 

Wlien  the  attempt  to  increase  the  pay  of  members  of  Con«^ress  was 
made,  Mr.  Shennan  resisted  it,  feeliiifj  that  in  tliis,  as  in  other  ways,  sacri- 
fice for  the  country  was  denmnth'd;  and  because  ho  saw  in  the  future  "  tlie 
uneasy  struggle  between  capital  and  labor.'*  He  took  a  very  active  part  in 
inreaaing  the  legal  tender  clause  while  it  was  pending  in  the  Houi^^e ;  and 
when  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  he  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  advocate 
of  the  policy  in  the  Ccmmittee  on  Finance.  While  he  adyocated  severity 
toward  tliose  who  had  instigated  the  civil  war  and  who  wi  rc  its  1(  adcrs,  he 
was  equally  disposed  to  treat  with  leniency  those  who  had  been  blindly  kd 
into  t)i('  stnitri:1e.  When  occaHiou  ofTcrod  he  paid  a  glorious  and  merilibd 
tribute  to  the  soldiers  from  his  own  State. 

December,  18G2,  he  took  strong  ground  against  State  banks  and  \ir*?ed 
their  abolition  by  me4ins  of  taxation,  and  advocated  the  national  bank  bill, 
which  had  been  recommended  by  Secretary  Chase  in  Decmber,  1801 ;  but 
which  was  not  supported,  either  by  public  opinion,  or  by  any  considerable 
number  cf  members  of  Congress.  The  records  of  the  debate  show  that 
Sfo.  Sherman's  speech  was  the  only  one  made  in  favor  of  the  bill,  although 
it  was  before  the  Senate,  off  and  on,  for  ten  days.  It  was  a  do^e  contest, 
and  its  passage  was  a  turning-point  in  the  presei*vation  of  the  National 
credit,  and  consequently  of  the  Xatioiial  existence.  Mr.  Sherman  has 
always  regarded  his  speeches  on  State  banks  and  on  National  banks  at  that 
time,  as  the  most  important  that  he  made  in  the  Senate  during  the  war. 

When  the  national  currency  act  was  discussed  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sher- 
man took  a  stand  in  relation  to  the  taacation  of  national  banka  which  he  has 
rince  maintained,  and  which  shows  how  ungrounded  are  the  chaiges  that 
he  ha&  been  disposed  to  show  undue  favoritism  to  these  institutions.  Dur- 
ing the  successive  recesses  of  Congress  Mr.  Sherman  made  it  a  point  to 
visit  the  armies  of  the  Union  tlvii  in  the  field. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  Senatorial  term  he  wa^  ajjain  nominated  on  the 
first  iKsllot  and  welccted.  "Wlien  Mr.  Fessenden  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Mr.  Sherman  became  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  j 
and  after  Mr.  Fessendm  returned  to  the  Senate  he  Toluntatily  surrendered 
this  position  back  to  him.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  the  question  of  refunding 
the  debt  and  providing  ways  and  means  for  paying  off  the  floating  debt  and 
liabilities.  Mr.  Shermaa  was  very  decidedly  opposed  to  the  is.sue  of  six-per- 
cent, bonds  for  that  purpose,  and  has  never  entertained  a  doubt  that  if  the 
policy  he  then  recommended  had  been  adopted,  we  could  have  fiuidcd  the 
whole  of  the  7-30  notes  and  the  floating  indcbteducss  with  a  fivc-per-ceut. 
bond. 

He  took,  however,  a  hopeful  view  of  national  finances.  "We  diall 
not,**  said  he  In  April,  18CG,  **haTe  to  beg  of  foreign  nations,  or  even  of 
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our  own  people,  mon^  after  two  or  three  years.  Our  national  debt  will 
be  greatly  sought  for,  I  have  no  doubt  I  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
future."  Mr.  Shenuan^s  speeches  on  funding  the  national  debt,  delivered 
in  the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  April  and  the  22d  of  ICay,  186G,  covered  the 
whole  ground  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country.  He  stood  in  the 
Senate  almost  alone  in  opposition  to  tin-  act  passed  in  April.  f^CiO.  wliich 
was  stronfjly  jircssed  by  Si'c  rotary  ^IcCullocli,  nuthoiizing  the  rciunding  of 
the  floating  iiuU'l)tedness  into  u  six-iKT-fcnf .  Ixuid. 

A  rt'fuiulinpf  act  had,  in  substance,  1m  tn  iiititxlnccd  l»y  Iutm  as  early  as 
1867,  but  it  was  not  adojjted  until  IbTO,  tsub&tauliuliy  us  he  liad  pro])Oi>cd  it, 
but  without  the  features  looking  to  the  reanmptioikof  specie  pa}  menta  which 
he  had  advocated.  The  temper  of  the  public  waa  entirely  a<,^8t  the 
adoption  of  such  measures.  Ihnor  to  the  panic  of  1878,  he  had  repeatedly 
introduced  and  uiged  measures  looking  to  a  coin  standard,  and  at  one  time 
a  bill  authori/.ini^'  the  conversion  of  United  States  notes  into  bonds  passed 
the  Senate,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House. 

At  the  time  of  tlu;  frctlit  Mohilier  investi«?ation  all  sorts  of  cliar<»-e3 
were  made  ai;ainst  almost  every  man  in  ])ul>lic  life.  The  air  was  full  of 
calumny.  Up  to  that  time  no  imputation  had  ever  been  cast  uj)on  Mr. 
Sherman  of  personal  connection  with  anything  improper  or  wrong.  Mr. 
Sherman  fully  answered  these  imputations  in  letters  to  the  Cincinnali, 
Inquinr,  and  Judge  Walker  of  Ohio. 

The  panic  of  1878  created  a  profound  impresaon,  and  led  to  a  debate 
that  continued  for  six  months,  butno  agreement  was  i>o^<i1)le.  and  both  parties 
were  about  evenly  divided.  Every  one  was  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  a  defuiite  financial  ])olicy.  At  the  first  caucus  lu  ld  in  December,  1874, 
Mr.  Sherman  olTered  a  resolution  ajijiointiiiix  a  KeiiuMican  committee  with  a 
view  to  brin^  about  a  concurrence  of  opinion.  It  was  adopted,  and  aM-oin- 
mittee  of  nine  mcnd^tys,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  was  appointed,  com- 
posed nearly  eciually'of  those  who  were  cUssed  as  inflationists  and  contract- 
ionists;  but  by  some  yielding  on  both  sidea,  the  resumption  act  was  adopted 
by  that  committee  as  a  compromise  measure.  ^ 

Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  a  third  time  in 
January,  1873,  by  a  strict  party  vote. 

The  sinkiiiLj  fund  laws  wore  recrarded  by  him  as  inviolable.  "Sir." 
said  lie  in  March,  ISTo,  *•  ))ledures  of  jiublic  faiih  must  be  (»bserved  literally 
and  truly,  and  1  am  very  i^lad  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  has  taken  the 
position  that  whatever  else  comes  the  sinking  fund  sliall  be  maintained." 

Throughout  the  long  financial  discussions  that  paved  the  way  to  specie 
payments,  and  during  the  dark  period  of  commercial  adversity  tlutt  followed 
the  return  of  peace,  Mr.  Sherman  never  lost  courage. 

*'Sfr,*'  hetaid  In  January,  1876,  "we  ought  to  take  ahopefbl  view  of  thlngB  hi  this 
eentenninl  year  of  onr  great  country.  Look  at  the  aggregate  of  rennlti:  A  centiuy  ago 

wc  were  8,000.000,  now  40.000,000;  thon,  we  Inul  n  litflo  border  on  the  Atlaiitii-:  wc  nr«» 
now  extended  to  the  Pacific    See  what  has  been  ocoompluhed  in  a  huudred  years: 
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DttriagtliAt  time  than  bavv  teen  periods  of  darkness  and  doaVt  Every  seven,  or  ten, 

or  twelve  years,  jjeriodicnHy,  there  have  been  times  of  ftiiam-ial  distn-ss.  We  have  lived 
through  them  all,  I  believe,  and  I  tru.sl  iu  tiod  that  this  very  yeiur  is  the  bej:inniri>:  of 
auutlier  period  of  prosperity,  aud  that  all  theae  dark  clouds  which  geutlemeii  uru  tr^  lag 
to  raise  np  from  the  misery  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  end  from  their  own  ckmded 

imapinatioiiR,  will  entirely  disappear,  I  believe  that  even  now  we  are  in  the  sunshine  of 
iucreiu»in;u:  prosperity,  aud  that  every  day  and  every  hour  will  add  to  our  wealth  and 
relieve  uo  (nnu  our  distresses." 

P*rt'sideut  Iluyes  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  18^7.  and,  in 
Bclcctinj;  his  Ciibiiict,  apiM)inte(l  Mr.  Sherman  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  transfer  of  Mr.  Bhermau  from  tlie  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  to 
the  Treasury  Depaitmait  iraa  regarded  with  great  aatififaction  by  all  who 
irara  in  favor  of  rafunding  the  public  debt  into  bonds  bearing  a  low  mte  of 
interest,  and  by  all  who  desired  the  sooceis  of  specie  resumption  in  1879. 

The  triumph  of  this  jMlicy  of  resumption  was  complete  and  satisfactory. 
In  its  succcrvs  was  found  an  answ  er  to  all  the  prophecies  of  evil  and  a  com- 
plete vindication  of  the  superior  judgment  of  Mr.  Sherman.  The  Boartl  of 
Trade  in  New  York  recofjnizod  his  services  in  this  nchitn-ement  hy  autlioriz- 
in;^  Ills  portnvit  to  be  hun^j;  ujK)n  the  walls  of  their  Ituildiu*,',  a  conij^limcnt 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  uo  Saucier  since  the  days  of  Alexander 
ilaiuilton. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  making  out  and  pursuing  a  line  of 
resumption,  Mr.  Sherman  was  obliged  to  travel  a  new  path,  with  no  prece- 
dents of  the  past  to  guide  him. 

Heretofore,  when  the  country  had  been  through  an  era  of  depreciated 
paper,  it  was  only  depreciated  bank  paper,  with  the  redemption  of  which 
the  Government  had  nothing  to  do,  the  effort  of  <:('ttin<T  l)!u-k  to  p])ecie  pay- 
ments bciiii;  left  for  business  men  and  bankers.  But  in  tliis  case  the  Gov- 
emmciit  was  obliged  to  j)rovide  for  tlie  re<lem])tiou  in  coin  of  nearly  three 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  its  notes;  and  the  success  of  any  policy  under 
which  this  could  be  done  depended  entirely  upon  the  skill,  the  energy  and 
good  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  and  no  amount  of  equivo- 
cation,  or  of  attributing  success  to  good  crops,  or  to  our  unexampled  expor- 
tation of  manufactured  goods,  ever  can  or  should  divert  from  Mr.  Sherman 
the  prai.se  that  is  due  him  for  the  manly  courage  and  great  sagacity  with 
which  all  his  efforts  were  carried  to  success. 

During  his  two  years  at  tlin  head  of  the  Trensiiry  Department  he  re- 
funded nearly  eitrht  liundnd  ;in<l  fifty  millions  of  the  public  debt,  making 
a  saving  in  annual  interest  of  nearly  ij;!."). 000, 000  per  annum. 

While  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  securing  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  and  of  refimding  the  national  debt  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of 
interest,  Secretary  Sherman  administered  the  multifarious  duties  of  the 
Tressury  Department  with  great  executive  ability,  decision,  and  promptness. 
Each  official  was  held  strictly  responsible  for  his  own  acts  and  for  the  acts 
of  his  subordinates,  and  the  same  economy  was  introduced  and  eti forced 
that  should  characterize  a  well-managed  {oivate  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
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establishment  While  conferring  vith  the  banken  of  New  York  who  rep* 
resent  the  financial  magnates  of  the  world,  or  answering  the  varied  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  monetan,*  affiiirs  of  the  General  Government  propounded 
by  ConLrressional  eomniittees.  Secretary  Shennaii  c  arc  fully  watched  over  the 
national  loans,  the  cttllection  of  customs,  the  national  bunking  system,  tlie 
collection  of  internal  revenue  duties,  the  disbursements  of  public  moneys, 
the  printing  of  notes  and  bonds,  the  light-houses  on  the  coast  and  the  lakes, 
the  coast 'surveys,  the  revenue  marine,  the  life-saving  service,  the  national 
mint,  and  the  other  subdivisions  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In  each  <Nie 
of  these  branches  of  the  public  service,  several  of  which  extend  over  the 
whole  Union,  retrenchment  and  reform  was  prosecuted,-Hmpemumeraries 
were  weeded  out, — the  claims  of  rival  candidates  for  promotion  or  appoint- 
ment carefully  weighed,  and  the  working  of  the  Treasury  Department  ns  an 
im])ortant  branch  of  the  j^ational  Government  was  simpUiied,  reformed, 
and  perfected. 

Mr.  Sherman  is  now  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  His  style  of  oratory  is 
cdloquial  and  convincing,  a  vein  of  practical  common-sense  running  through 
its  series  of  aiguments  until  a  convincing  conclurion  is  reached.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  he  takes  up  the  strons  points  of  a  case  and  sucoesdvely  dis- 
poses of  them  renders  him  a  formidable  adversary  in  debate. 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  SLATER. 

TTNITKO  STATES  8KNATOB  TOOU  OHBOON. 

.ores  H.  SLATER  is  a  man  of  the  far  West.  He  was  born  in  1826, 
in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  then  a  comparative  wilderness.  The 
irregular  common  school  alone  was  accessible  for  early  education,  and 
the  few  opportunities  thus  enjoyed  were  improved  by  James,  to  whom  labor 
was  the  largest  experience  of  childhood.  When  twenty-three  years  of  age 
the  California  gold  fever  reached  him,  and  he  made  his  weary  way  thither. 
He  remained  there  a  year,  and  pushed  on  to  the  equally  wild  coast  of 
Oregon,  to  make  it  his  permanent  home.  In  Benton  County  he  studied 
law,  and  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  Oregon  for  that 
county,  from  1853  to  1856. 

In  1857  Mr.  Slater  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Terri- 
tory, followed  by  his  reelection  the  next  year;  when,  in  1859,  Oregon  became 
a  State,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  its  Legislature.  In  1809  he  was  chosen 
District  Attorney  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Slater 
was  a  Presidential  Elector.  He  removed  his  residence  to  La  Grande, 
Union  County,  where  he  still  lives,  ilr.  Slater  was  a  Representative  to  the 
Forty-second  Congress. 

The  Democratic  party  elected  him  also  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
>o  took  hifl  seat  March  18,  1879. 
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HON.  HENRY  M.  TELLER. 

WmD  STATU  8BKAT0B  7ROX  OOLOBADO. 

^I^ENRY  MOORE  TELLER  is  of  Dutch  descent,  and  was  bom  in 
/St^  Granger,  Alleghany  county,  New  York,  May  23,  1880.    His  father, 
'vLI  John  Teller,  was  bom  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  Febmary  7, 1800, 
was  a  farmer,  and  is  still  living.    Uis  mother,  who  is  still  living,  is  a  native 
of  Vermont,  and  was  bora  in  1808. 

Henry  received  a  good  academic  education.  While  he  was  attending 
the  academy,  he  at  intervals  taught  school  to  aid  him  in  the  further  prose- 
cution of  his  studies.  Having  completed  the  academic  course,  he  read  law 
in  the  office  and  under  the  instmction  of  Judge  Martin  Grover,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  January  5,  1858,  at  Binghamton,  New  York,  He  then 
moved  to  Morrison,  Wliitesidcs  county,  Illinois,  where  he  began  the  practice 
which  he  continued  at  that  place  until  April,  1861,  when  he  emigrated  and 
settled  in  Colorado.  Here  he  found  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents,  and  both  in  the  practice  of  law  and  in  other  enterprises  he  has  been 
remarkably  successful  up  to  the  present  time.  The  law  firm  of  which  he  is 
the  senior  partner  is  that  of  H.  M.  &  W.  Teller. 

The  Colorado  Central  railway  is  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises 
ever  projected  in  the  State,  and  the  honor  of  originating  it  and  pressing  the 
enterjmse  to  a  successful  termination  is  due  to  Mr.  Teller.  Its  charter  was 
drawn  by  him  and  presented  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1805.  For 
five  years  he  was  President  of  the  company.    Into  its  constmction  he  infused 
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the  energy  of  liie  own  progreMive  spirit,  and  its  Bubfleqaeiit  management 
has  been  watched  by  him  with  the  utmost  soUcitiide. 

As  a  business  man  and  dnander,  Mr.  Teller  has  proved  his  excellence. 
His  judgment  ia  clear,  and,  upon  a  presentation  of  facts,  is  quickly  formed. 
He  rarely  err<;  when  thorotirrhly  lyvpifyii^^A^  ivith  the  subject  in  hand, 
whether  as  a  lawyer  or  an  operator. 

DuriiiLT  the  Indian  troubles  in  1863,  he  was  appointed  a  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of  militia,  in  which  capacity  he  served  two  years  and  then  resigned. 
He  ii  ft  pRMniiMnt  MMOfH  and  Knight  Templar,  having  served  as  Grand 
Xaater  of  tlie  State  aeren  years,  and  waa  Giand  Ckmmuuder  of  tiie  Knights 
Templar  of  Oolofado. 

In  politics  he  was  ori^nally  a  Democrat,  but  joined  the  Republicans  in 
18S5,  when  the  party  was  in  its  infancy.  Although  he  has  long  been  actively 
engaged  in  politics  and  thoroughly  identified  with  the  party,  yet  he  was 
never  a  candidate  for  any  office  till  he  became  a  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  in  187G.  Even  then  he  did  not  work  for  the  position.  Long  resi- 
dence in  the  territory,  active  work  in  advancing  it^  umterial  progress,  a 
wide-apiead  reputation  aa  a  aoand  and  able  Uwyer,  and  preiiou  laboia  for 
llie  wellue  of  the  party,  togeUier  witJi  an  ezteoalTe  acquaintance  with  tlie 
people  of  Odloiado,.inade  hia  dedion  1^  the  Legialetove  a  comparatlTely 
ea^y  matter.  When,  therefore,  Ck>lorado  came  to  choose  her  first  two  Sena* 
tors,  he  was  elected  for  a  period  that  was  to  be  determined  by  lot.  He  drew 
the  short  term,  which  cloeed  in  1877.  He  was  reflected  to  aenre  a  full 
term  from  1877  to  1883. 

Senator  Teller's  career  in  the  National  Legislature  has  been  marked  by 
the  same  energy,  the  same  integrity,  and  the  same  sagacity  that  characterized 
Ida  eariier  life.  He  is  popular  with  his  people,  becanM  tlidr  welfue,  and 
not  Ida  own  penooal  intereata,  ia  the  fttat  thought  with  him.  Goknado  ia 
nqiiidly  developing  into  a  popuhnia  and  weaKliy  State  and  ahe  requirea  in 
her  aenatorial  representatioa  liberal  thought,  aonnd  policy,  and  aoompiehen- 

grasp  of  intellect: 

He  waa  married  at  Cuba,  New  York.  January  7,  1863,  to  Miss  Harriet 
M-  Bruce,  daughter  of  Packard  Bruce,  an  intelligent,  energetic,  and  thrifty 
farmer.  Of  this  marriage  four  children  have  been  bom.  Mrs.  Teller  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which  Senator  Teller  is  a  sup- 
pofter  hut  not  a  coremninieMit. 

Senator  Teller  ia  a  man  of  great  generoaity.  To  the  deaerring  poor  he 
ia  a  fnend  and  benefMStor.  He  haa  done  much  gmtidtoaa  work  for  the 
•dTancement  of  Colorado  and  haa  apent  his  money  freely  wherever  an 
advantage  to  the  State  could  be  secured.  In  society  he  is  genial  and 
attractive.  His  reputation  for  probity  and  uprightness  of  life  is  above 
reproach.  Laborious  and  faithful  a.s  a  lawyer,  he  has  acquired  a  poaition 
among  the  ablest  of  his  professional  brethren. 
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HON.  ZEBULON  B.  VANCE. 

xmrrao  btatzs  ssxator  nioM  hobth  oabouka. 

EBULON  B.  VANCE  is  a  native  of  Buncombe  county,  North  Carolina, 
whose  area  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  is  largely  covered 
with  forests.  His  family  name  is  a  distinguished  one  there.  Robert 
Brank  Vance  was  a  member  of  the  Eighteenth  Congress,  and  later  waa 
elected  to  the  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  and  Forty-fifth  Congresses. 

Zebulon  B.  Vance  was  born  in  Buncombe  county,  on  the  13th  day  of 
May,  1830.  He  was  prepared  for  College  at  thirteen,  entered  Washington 
college,  Tennessee,  and  left  at  the  end  of  two  years  in  consequence  of  his 
father's  death.  He  was  then  one  year  at  the  Asheville  Academy  and  one 
year,  1851-2,  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  August  8, 1858,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Harriet  Espy.  Mr.  Vance  studied  law  under  Judge  Battle  and 
the  Hon.  S.  F.  Phillips,  present  Solicitor-General.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  county  courts  December,  1851,  and  in  the  Superior  Courts, 
August,  1823.  Mr.  Vance  was  elected  County  Solicitor  for  Buncombe 
county.  May,  1852,  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  North  Carolina,  in  1856,  and 
to  Congress  in  1858  and  1859.  In  1861  he  volunteered  as  captain  in  the  Con- 
federate  army,  and  was  soon  elected  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-sixth  North  Car- 
olina regiment.  In  August,  1861,  he  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  New- 
bem,  the  Seven  Days  before  Richmond  and  Malvern  Hill.  He  was 
elected  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  August,  1862,  and  reelected  August, 
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1864.  Bb  wm  elected  to  the  United  Stetet  Senate  in  1870,  but  not  allowed 
to  take  hia  aeat  He  waa  defeated  for  the  aame  oflke  in  187S  by  a  eombiniH 
tion  between  the  friends  of  ex-Senator  A.  S.  Merriman  andtho  Republicans. 
Mr.  Yanoe  was  elected  Cfovernor  in  1870,  in  a  closely-contested  election,  by 
a  flattering  vote.  In  1879  he  waa  elected  United  States  Senator  for  the  full 
term  of  six  years.  June  10,  1880,  Mr.  Vance,  who  had  been  some  years  a 
\vi(li»\ver,  married  Mrs.  Florence  8.  Martin  of  LouisYillc,  Kentucky,  a  very 
interesting  and  estimable  lady. 

CtoveiBOr  Yance,  as  he  ia  generally  called,  doea  not  seek  aodety,  but  ia 
n  atodent  and  almost  a  rednae.  He  ia  magnetic  as  a  speaker,  and  is  a  popu- 
lar platform  orator.  No  pnbUo  man  pezliapa  lefleeto  mote  Ailly  than  he  the 
true  spirit  of  the  j^outhem  people. 
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HON.  CHARLES  H.  VAN  WYCK. 

VKITED  BTATKB  SENATOR  FBOX  KSBRABKA. 

HARLE8  H.  VAN  "WYCK'S  brief  but  conspicuous  record  at  the  West 
is  one  of  the  many  marked  illustrations  of  the  rapid  development  of 
that  vast  region,  and  equally  rapid  changes  in  personal  fortunes  in 
connection  with  its  progress. 

He  was  bom  November,  1824,  in  Poughkecpsie,  New  York,  where  he 
received  his  early  education.  After  his  graduation  at  Rutger's  College  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  his  native  State. 

From  1850  to  1856  Mr.  Van  Wyck  was  District  Attorney  of  Sullivan 
county,  to  which  he  had  removed  his  residence.  When  the  civil  war  called 
for  volunteers  he  entered  the  field  as  Colonel  of  the  Tenth  Legion,  or,  in 
order  of  enrollment,  the  Fifty-sixth  New  York  Volunteers,  which  he  led 
during  the  succeeding  years  of  conflict,  receiving  the  well -won  commission 
of  Brigadier-General.  General  Van  "Wyck  was  elected  to  the  Tliirty- 
dxth,  Tliirty-seventh,  Fortieth,  and  Forty-first  Congresses.  In  1874  he 
chose  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  for  his  permanent  abode.  Two  years  later 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  State  Senator  for  four  years.  The  value  of  his  work  was  still 
further  recognized  in  his  election  by  the  Republican  party  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  where  he  took  his  seat  March  4,  1881. 
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HON.  GEORGE  G.  VEST. 

UMITBU  STATES  8XSATOB  mOM  HISSOUBX. 

EORGE  GRAHAM  VEST  of  Missouri,  removed  to  that  State  from 
Kentucky  when  twenty-three  years  of  ago.  He  was  born  in  Johnson 
county  of  the  latter  State,  December  6,.  1830.  He  entered  Center 
€k>llege,  Kentucky,  in  1848,  and  five  years  later,  the  Law  Department  of 
Transylvania  University.  Not  long  afterwards  (in  1853)  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  central  Missouri.  In  1860  he  was  Presidential  Elector  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  The  same  year  he  was.  nominated  for  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives  and  elected,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  exciting 
debates  of  a  conflict  which  "cast  its  shadows  before,"  but  whose  long  night 
of  horrors  was  faintly  anticipated  by  any,  Mr.  Vest  went  from  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  in  the  Union,  to  represent  it  in  the  Confederate  Congress, 
serving  in  the  lower  House  two  years  and  in  the  Senate  one  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the  business  of  his  profession, 
making  Kansas  City  his  residence. 

In  1878,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  completed  by  the  Hon.  James 
Shields,  who  had  been  elected  to  fill  it  upon  the  death  of  Hon.  Lewis  V. 
Bogy,  Democrat,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  Vest  took  bis  seat  March  18,  1879,  and  ably  represents  his  constitu- 
ents. 
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HON.  DANIEL  W.  VOORHEES. 

imiTED  STATES  PKNATOB  FROX  INDIANA. 

*|^ANTEL  W.  VOORHEES  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Butler 
fli-j  County,  Ohio,  September  26,  1827.  After  studying  the  usual  branches 
of  education  in  the  public  schools,  he  prepared  for  Indiana  Ashbury 
University,  graduating  at  that  Institution  in  1849,  when  ho  commenced  the 
study  of  law.  In  1851,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice.  Mr.  Voorhecs  was  appointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
Indiana  in  1858.  lie  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-seventh  and  TliirtyHjighth, 
Forty -first  and  Forty-second  Congresses.  In  the  autumn  of  1877  he  was 
appointed  as  a  Democrat  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Ron.  Oliver 
P.  Morton,  and  took  his  seat  November  17th ;  the  appointment  was  confirmed 
by  the  Legislature,  which  also  elected  him  for  the  full  term  beginning 
March  4,  1879. 

Senator  Voorhecs  has  been  an  active  and  influential  politician,  in  full 
sympathy  with  his  party.  Senator  Voorhees  prei>arcs  his  speeches  carefully 
and  revises  moderately.  He  is  one  of  the  few,  very  few,  men  who  use  man- 
uscript in  such  a  way  that  not  a  single  oratorical  grace  is  diminished  thereby. 
Whether  this  is  because  he  commits  his  speech  well  to  memory  or  not  we 
never  could  tell.  We  rather  think  he  docs.  But,  with  or  without  manu- 
script, he  is  an  orator  of  the  first  rank. 
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HON.  JAMES  D.  WALKER. 

XnnTED  STATES  BEMATOB  FBOX  ABKANSAB. 

AMES  D.  WALKER,  who,  for  over  thirty  years,  has  had  his  residence 
in  Arkansas,  was  bom  in  Logan  County,  Kentucky,  December  13, 
1830.  He  was  educated  at  private  schools  in  his  native  State,  and  at 
the  Clark  Institute  of  Arkansas,  where  ho  pursued  legal  studies,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar  at  Fayettevillc,  in  the  latter  State,  where  he  commenced  a 
successful  practice  and  has  since  resided.  At  the  opening  of  the  late  ci\'il 
war  Mr.  "Walker  espoused  the  Southern  cause,  commanding  a  regiment  with 
that  skill  and  valor  in  which  his  old  army  experience  under  the  *•  Stars  and 
Stripes  "  had  its  educational  part,  and  of  which  it  gave  assurance  to  all  who 
had  known  his  past  career.  At  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  Colonel 
Walker  returned  to  his  home  and  his  profession  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 
He  received  the  appointment  of  Solicitor-General  of  his  State,  but  resigned 
it  to  continue  the  general  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  Presidential 
Campaign  of  1876,  Colonel  Walker  was  chosen  Elector  for  the  State  at-large, 
and  cast  his  vote  for  Tilden  and  Ilendricks.  In  the  State  Campaign  of  1878, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  succeed  the  Republican 
Senator,  and  took  his  seat  March  18,  1879.  Senator  Walker  is  one  of  the 
new  members,  and  has  not  had  the  occasions  which  will  arise  in  the  course 
of  Senatorial  debates,  to  test  his  powers  as  a  statosmaa  and  speech-maker. 
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HON.  JOHN  S.  WILLIAMS. 

VMITED  STATES  BXNATOB  rBOJf  KCMTUCXT. 


OHN  B.  WILLIAMS  U  one  of  the  very  few  Senators,  if  not  the  only 
one,  who  is  simply  a  fanner,  although  in  early  manhood  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar. 


Mr.  Williams  was  bom  in  1820,  at  Montgomery,  Kentucky.  He  ob- 
tained a  liberal  education,  having  graduated  at  Oxford  College,  Ohio.  In 
1889  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Paris,  Kentucky.  Here  he  com- 
pleted his  preparation  for  the  Bar,  and  practiced  his  profession  for  several 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  many  young  men  at  the  8outh  whose  martial 
spirit  was  excited  by  the  Mexican  War  of  1846,  and  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  He  entered  the  army  as  Captain  of  an  independent 
company  attached  to  the  Sixth  Infantry,  and  afterwards  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Kentucky  Volunteers,  and  made  the  war- 
record  of  a  brave  and  faithful  soldier.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature.  Four  years  later  he  was  Colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army;  and  in  1862  was  Brigadier-General.  His  command  with  the 
Army  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  in  Georgia,  afterwards  surrendered 
to  the  Union  Army.  In  1875  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
islature. 

He  took  his  scat  in  the  United  States  Senate  March  19,  1879. 
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HON.  D.  WYATT  AIKEN, 

or  SOUTH  CABOLOIA. 

Third  Congressional  District  of  South  Carolina  is  represented  in 
i^Wy  Congress  by  D.  Wyatt  Aiken  of  Cokesbury,  who  was  born  at  Winns- 
boro',  Fairfield  County,  South  Carolina,  March  17,  1828.  After  a 
preparatory  course  at  Mount  Zion  Institute,  in  Winnsboro^  he  entered  South 
Carolina  College,  at  Columbia,  and  graduated  at  that  institution  in  the  class 
of  1849.  For  a  time  after  his  graduation  he  taught  school,  but  in  1853 
settled  upon  a  farm,  and  since  that  time  has  continued  to  make  fanning  a 
profession  and  practice.  s 

In  1861  he  entered  the  volunteer  service  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
as  a  private.  He  was  soon  appointed  Adjutant  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of 
Volunteers,  and  was  elected  Colonel  of  the  same  at  ita  reorganization  after 
the  expiration  of  it«  first  term  of  service.  In  1862  he  was  relieved  from 
further  service  on  account  of  woimds  received  at  the  battle  of  Antietam. 

In  1864,  and  again  in  1866,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina.  In  1876  ho  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  at  St.  Louis,  which  nominated  the  Hon.  Samuel  Tilden  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and 
Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  reSlccted  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as 
a  Democrat,  by  a  majority  of  18,105  votes. 
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HON.  WM.  ALDRICH, 

or  ILUXOI8. 

 + 

a^IIE  First  Congressional  District  of  Illinois  is  represented,  in  the  Con- 
I  gress  of  the  United  States,  by  William  Aldrich,  who  was  bom  in 
♦    Greenfield,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  January,  1820.    There  he 
was  educated  at  the  common  school,  with  one  terra  under  a  private  tutor 
and  one  term  at  an  academy,  living,  meantime,  on  a  farm.  Subsequently 
he  taught  school. 

In  1840  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  In  1851  he  removed  to 
Wisconsin.  Here,  in  addition  to  merchandizing,  he  carried  on  the  business 
of  manufacturing  lumber,  wooden-ware,  and  furniture,  and  was  Superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  three  years.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  one  year.  In  1859  he  was  elected  a  Representative  to 
the  State  Legislature,  In  1860  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  has  since 
been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business.  In  1876  he  represented 
the  third  Ward  of  that  city  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
was  reflected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  receiving 
22,807  votes,  against  18,024  votes  for  J.  Matlocks,  Democrat;  and  632  votes 
for  R.  Powers,  Greenback  Candidate.  IIo  is  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Enrolled  Bills. 
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HON.  THOMAS  ALLEN, 


«9  wuuuva. 


ON.  THOMAS  ALLEN,  of  Bt  Louis,  repreeents  the  Beoond  Oongres- 
^Ij  sioma  District  of  Hissoiiri  in  the  National  House  of  Beptesentatives. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congreas  as  a  Democrat,  by  a 
vote  of  12^468,  against  10,028  for  his  Republican  opponent. 


HON.  JOHN  A.  ANDEHSON, 


OTIN  A.  ANDERSON,  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  First  Con- 


gressional  District  of  Kansas,  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Penn- 


r  sylrania,  June 6, 1884.  After  a  usual  course  at  the  oonunon  schools  he 
entered  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio^  where  he  graduated  in  1868. 

Subsequently  xemoving  to  California,  he  was  there  ordained  as  a  Min- 
ister of  the  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco  in  1857.    In  1860  he  was  elected 

by  the  California  Legislature  Trustee  of  tlie  State  Insane  Asylum.  In  1803 
he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  the  Third  Infantry  of  California  Volunteers, 
and  accom[)anied  General  Connor's  expedition  to  8alt  Lake.  From  1863  to 
18C7  he  served  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  as  its  agent  and  cor- 
respondent From  1878  to  1870  lie  was  Proddent  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultursl  College.  In  1870  he  was  appointed,  by  the  United  States  Gen- 
tennisl  Oommisrioa,  one  of  the  Judges  at  tbe  Centennial  BriiiUtioii  at 
Philadelphia. 

He  was  never  engaged  in  political  life  until  he  became  a  candidate  for 

election  to  the  Forty-nixth  Congress.  He  was  elected  to  that  Congress,  and 
reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  receiving  48,599 
votes,  against  22,727  votes  for  C.  C.  Barnes,  Democrat,  and  7,818  votes  for 
John  Davis,  Greenback  Candidate. 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  ARMFIELD, 

or  MORTH  CABOLOfA. 

^~'i^HE  Seventh  North  Carolina  CongjcRfiional  District  is  represented  in 
I  Congress  by  Robert  Franklin  Armfield  of  Statesville,  who  was  bom 
~*    in  Guilford  County  of  that  State,  July  9,  1829.    He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  N.  C.    When  he  had  completed  his  college  course  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  and  after  thorough  preparation  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar. 

Hia  ability  was  soon  recognized  by  his  fellow -citizens  who  called  him  to 
fill  the  office  of  County  Attorney  from  1855  to  1861,  a  service  which  he  per- 
formed during  those  years  with  honor  to  himself  and  the  State.  From  1863 
to  1865  he  was  State  Solicitor  for  the  Sixth  district  of  the  State.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Thirty-eighth  regiment  of 
North  Carolina  State  troops.  He  was  President  of  the  State  Senate  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1875-76. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  and  reelected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  13,831  against  11,383  for  the 
Republican  candidate. 

Mr.  Armfield  is  an  able  lawyer  and  most  efficient  in  the  service  of  hia 
constituency  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
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HON,  GIBSON  ATHERTON, 

OF  OHIO. 

a~  HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Licking  county,  Ohio,  January 
I  19,  1831.    Having  availed  himself  of  the  usual  advantages  to  be 
~k    derived  from  the  common  schools,  and  of  such  other  instruction  as 
was  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  College,  he  entered  Miami  University  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  at  which  institution  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1853. 

Choosing  for  his  vocation  the  legal  profession  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law  at  Newark,  Ohio,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1855,  and  has  continued 
to  practice  his  profession  at  Newark  up  to  the  present  time.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  his  native  county,  and  was  twice  reSlected 
to  that  office. 

The  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  him  when  serving  the  State  in  that  capacity  prepared 
and  opened  the  way  to  higher  honors.  He  wos  next  chosen  Mayor  of  New- 
ark, which  office  he  continued  to  hold  from  1860  to  1864.  He  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  State  Senate  in  1868,  but  was 
defeated.  In  1866  he  was  ff  candidate  for  a  judgeship  on  the  bench  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  again  defeated. 

In  1876  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  from  the  Thirteenth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio,  and  reflected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  C.  ATKINS, 

or  TENSBSeiE. 

^•||OHN  D.  C.  ATKINS  of  Paris,  represents  the  Ei^jhth  Conprressional 
1391  district  of  Tennessee  in  Congress,  lie  was  born  in  Henry  county  in 
that  State,  June  4,  1825.  After  receiving  a  thorough  preparatory 
education  he  entered  the  East  Tennessee  University,  and  graduated  there  in 
the  class  of  1846.    He  studied  law,  but  is  a  farmer. 

In  1849,  also  in  1851,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  1856  he 
was  a  Presidential  Elector.  In  1857  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was  on  the 
Breckenridge  Electoral  ticket  in  1860. 

In  1861  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Tennessee  regi- 
ment in  the  Confederate  Army.  In  August  of  that  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  Confederate  Provisional  Congress,  and  was  twice  reSlected  to  that  body. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty- 
sixth  Congresses,  and  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a 
Democrat,  by  the  following  vote:  John  D.  C.  Atkins,  Democrat,  10,999; 
Hawkins,  Republican,  9,873;  Travis,  Democrat,  2,723.  Mr.  Atkins  is  now 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  members  of  the  national  House  of 
Representatives. 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  BAYNE, 

OP  rBNSSTLVAMIA. 

gj^HOMAS  M.  BAYNE  of  Allegheny,  re[)resents  the  Twenty-third  Con- 
4IK  ;  gressional  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  National  Congress.  He  was 
bom  in  that  city,  June  14,  1830.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Westminster  College, 

Soon  after  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  joined  the  Union  Army  as  Colonel 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty -sixth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteer 
infantry,  which  he  commanded  during  its  period  of  nine  months'  service, 
participating  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville.  In  1865 
he  resumed  his  study  of  law,  which  had  been  suspended  during  his  military 
service,  and  in  1806  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  his  native  county.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  District  Attorney  for  that  county,  and  continued  in  that  oflSce 
until  January  1,  1874. 

He  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  his  district  for  Representative 
to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  his  Democratic  opponent 
and  a  third-party  candidate,  who  was  called  an  '*  Independent  Republican." 
At  the  next  Congressional  election  in  his  district  he  was  triumphantly  elected 
to  that  office,  and  having  served  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  was  reelected  to 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  again  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress 
as  a  Republican,  by  the  large  majority  of  6,546  votes. 

18 
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HON.  LEWIS  BEACH, 
OP  mtw  Ton. 

AkjnEWIS  BEACH  of  Oomwall,  Kew  York,  is  the  Bqnroaentative  to  the 

^|!  National  Ilouse  of  Representatives  from  the  Fourteenth  district  of 
that  State.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  80,  1835. 
His  frreat-frranclmotbrr  on  the  paternal  si<l('  \vas  one  of  those  Connecticut 
matrons  who  moulded  Ixillrts  out  of  tlic  leaden  statue  of  Georj^e  III.,  which 
stood  iu  Bowling  Green,  and  supplied  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  with  them 
to  use  against  the  English.  She  ranked  third  on  the  list  of  those  matrons  in 
the  nimiber  which  she  funiished. 

Young  Beach  was  educated  at  select  schools  in  New  York  dty,  and  at 
the  age  of  16  was  ahont  to  enter  Yale  College,  when  the  death  of  his  father 
occurred  and  caused  a  change  in  his  plans.  He  then  proceeded  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  supervise'  the  settlement  of  his  father's  extensive  mercantile  busi- 
ness there.  Having  disposed  of  those  mutters  he  returned  to  his  studies  in 
New  York,  and  soon  after  entered  tlie  Vale  Law-School  where  he  graduated 
in  1856,  receiving  liis  degree  of  LL.B.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  New  York,  having  then  but  just  obtained  his 
majority. 

He  oontinned  to  fnactice  his  ]irofeaaion  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
dvU  war,  when  he  retired  to  his  farm  in  Cornwall  where  he  has  since 
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redded,  giving  his  attention  to  the  study  and  practice  of  agriculture^  Tailed 
with  miaoellaneoaa  liteiaiy  pomiita,  and  more  or  lesB  pcactioe  of  the  law  in 
New  York  dty. 

lie  has  l>ccn  a  resident  of  Cornwall  about  twenty  yearsi  and  during  that 
period  has  been  foremost  in  every  project  for  public  improvement.  His 
enterprise  and  reform  measures  have  not  been  confined  to  Cornwall  alone. 
It  is  to  him  the  State  i.s  iudebted  for  the  act  to  chan^'e  the  sy>t<  in  of  work- 
inj,'  the  hij^'hways;  also  the  bill  for  shading  the  highways ;  aa  well  as  other 
desirable  acts  affecting  the  public  interesta. 

Mr.  Beach  is  poeseased  of  mariced  Hteraiy  ability,  aa  is  proven  by  Ua 
*'HiBtoiy  of  Comwan"  and  hia  weekly  letters  to  the Denuxaatic  oigan  at^ 
Newbuigh.  These  letters  were  continued  about  seven  yesrs^  and  showed 
the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  information;  they  were  exten- 
sively copied  by  newspapers  throughout  the  State. 

He  has  all  the  elements  of  popnlarity,  being  a  man  of  genial  and  jjoner- 
OTjs  impulses,  and  possesses  tlie  confidence  of  all  ela.s.ses,  particularly  the 
laborini;  men,  to  whom  he  ha.s  been  a  great  l)enefa(  t<)r.  There  is  probably 
no  man  in  his  Congressional  district  more  widely  and  favorably  known.  He 
never,  prior  to  hia  election  to  Congress,  held  but  one  public  office,  that  of 
Supervisor  of  Cornwall  in  1868.  In  1870  he  waa  the  candidate  of  his  psrty 
for  the  Assembly,  and  although  defeated  by  a  small  majority  he  made  a 
splendid  "run,**  carrying  his  own  town  by  a  majority  of  176,  and  running 
ahead  of  his  ticket  in  every  other  town  in  the  district. 

Since  then  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  representing  his  party 
on  the  State  Central  Committee  for  the  hist  four  years.  At  a  recent  State 
Convention  he  was  placed  on  the  Electoral  ticket.  He  acted  as  Treasurer  of 
the  State  Central  Committee  during  1877  and  1878,  and  hod  almost  exclu- 
sive  control  of  that  Committee's  work  during  those  years. 


HON.  JOHN  S.  BARBOUR, 

or  VIROINIA. 

OHN  8.  BARBOUR  of  Alexandria,  reyiresents  the  Eighth  ConLrres- 
sional  district  of  Virginia  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
He  waa  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a 
vote  of  15,699  against  9,170  for  the  Republican,  and  8,786  for  theBead- 
jnster  rftndidfttfti 


HON.  SAMUEL  F.  BARR, 

OP  PKMNBTLTAICIA. 

AMU  EL  F.  BARR  of  narri.><burg,  represents  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
gre.*«sional  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  National  Housi-  (jf  Rep- 
resentatives.    He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a 
RepabUcan,  by  a  vote  of  18,890  against  15,771  for  his  Democratic  competitor. 
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HON,  JAMES  B.  BELFORD, 

or  COLOBADO. 

ITE  first  Representative  in  Congre?;s  from  the  new  State  of  Colorado 
.  was  the  Hon.  Jamos  B.  Belford  of  (.'cntral  City  in  tl»at  State.  He 
~l    was  elected  to  the  Fortj'-fourth  Congress,  and  has  been  reelected  as  a 
Kepublican  to  the  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses 
from  the  State  at-large. 

He  was  bom  in  Lewistown,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  September  28, 
1837.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  common  schools  in  that 
State  and  at  Dickinson  College.  After  his  graduation  at  College  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  His  first 
promotion  was  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  being  appointed  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  in  1870,  which  office  he  held  for 
a  period  of  five  years.  Mr.  Belford  is  Chairman  of  the  Oousc  Committee  on 
Exj)enditures  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

His  sterling  integrity  and  impartiality  in  the  discharge  of  his  high 
judicial  functions  won  for  him  the  earnest  and  cordial  support  of  an  intelli- 
gent constituency  for  jwlitical  honors  as  the  only  Representative  of  his  State 
in  the  national  Congress.  U  need  hardly  be  said  that  Colorado  has  thus 
far  been  remarkably  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  men  to  compose  her  delega- 
tion at  the  national  Capital. 
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HON.  FRANK  E.  BELTZHOOVER, 

OP  PENN8TLTANIA. 

RANK  E.  BELTZHOOVER  was  liorn  in  Silver  Springs  Township, 
Cumberiand  County,  Pa.,  Nov,  6,  1841.  His  paternal  ancestors  emi- 
grated from  Germany  in  IToO,  taking  up  a  residence  in  the  district 
he  now  represents  at  the  national  Capital.  On  his  maternal  side,  at  a  still 
earlier  date,  the  Lslc  of  the  Shamrock  and  Thistle  contributed  a  quota  of 
his  immediate  ancestry — an  incident  that  may,  in  a  measure,  account  for  a 
readiness  at  repartee  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  for  which  he  is 
somewhat  distinguished. 

Frank  Eckels,  of  the  maternal  line,  for  whom  he  was  named,  was  a 
man  of  great  local  prominence,  and  one  of  the  most  active  citizens  in  his 
county,  representing  his  district  in  the  State  Assembly  for  many  years.  The 
gubject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Cum- 
berland Valley,  and  early  became  accustomed  to  labor,  whereby  he  built 
up  that  vigorous  constitution  which  has  been  to  him  a  gieat  reliance  in  later 
years.  While  at  the  country  school  where  he  was  taught  the  rudiments,  he 
evinced  a  great  aptitude  for  study,  and  was  subsequently  sent  to  Big  Spring 
Academy,  at  Newville,  Pa. 

In  the  fall  of  1858  he  entered  Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg, 
where  he  graduated  with  high  honors.    It  was  here  that  he  develojwd  a 
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taste  for  composition  that  has  since  made  him  successful  as  a  writer  and 
speaker.  Immediately  on  leaving  colle<Te  he  entered  tlie  law-office  of  Hon. 
W.  H.  ililler,  at  Carlisle,  and  iu  lbti-4  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 

His  earliest  experience  in  political  life  was  as  Chairman  of  the  Demo> 
cratic  Executive  Committee,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  great  satlBf action 
to  his  party  for  a  number  of  oonsecutiTe  years.  In  1874,  he  was  elected 
Distzict  Attorney.  His  administnttloii  of  that  office  was  eminently  snooess- 
ful.  At  the  close  of  his  term  he  declined  a  reelection.  In  1878  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  19th  Penn.  District. 
After  a  severe  contest  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  4,070.  In  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress  he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Elections  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  ExjKinditures. 

In  the  contested  election  case  of  Curtin  vs.  Yocuniy  one  of  the  most 
difficult  with  which  his  committee  had  to  deal,  he  was  chosen  to  make  the 
opening  speech.  The  best  ability  of  the  House,  on  both  sides,  was  directed 
to  tiie  case.  The  testimony  and  pleadings  covered  more  dian  4,200  printed 
pages.  ISi.  B.  gave  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  returns  in  a  three-hours* 
speech,  bis  effort  being  pronounced  by  some  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
House,  one  of  the  strongest  legal  arguments  made  in  the  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  receiving  flattering  notices  from  the  Press  throughout  his  Btate. 
In  the  same  Congress  he  made  the  closing  argument  in  the  case  of  Ttat^^ 
vs.  Martin,  his  speech  being  declared,  on  all  sides,  to  be  a  very  able  and 
scholarly  effort.  During  the  memorable  extra  session  of  the  same  Congress, 
he  qpoke  on  the  use  of  the  Army  at  the  Polls,  and  on  the  Deputy  Marshal 
Kll.  In  a  neat  little  address  he  favored  the  elevation  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  to  a  Cabinet  position.  He  voted  against  the  "Warner  Silver 
Bill."  On  all  monetary  questions  he  was  a  pronounced  "hard-money  "  man. 
He  supported  and  urged  the  strictest  fidelity,  in  letter  and  sforit,  to  all  the 
obligations  of  the  Government. 

In  the  heated  controversy  over  the  apjwrtionment  of  Representatives  in 
Congress,  he  voted  for  the  number  "  319,"  which  divided  the  gains  in  repre- 
sentation equally  between  the  North  and  South.  In  January,  1880,  he  de- 
livered an  ftddress  "on  Suffrage  and  its  Limitations "  before  the  ^liiffmi  of 
the  IGllersville  Normal  School,  advocating  an  educational  test,  and  the  most 
rigid  restriction  of  the  right  to  vote.  This  speech  was  reviewed  in  the  N. 
T.  Sunt  wd  in  other  metropolitan  journals.  In  June,  1880,  he  spoke  on 
'*  Newspapers  "  before  the  Alumni  of  Pennsylvania  Coll^,  his  Ahna  Muter, 
receiving  commendatory  notices  in  many  prominent  newspapers^  for  his  elo- 
quent tribute  to  journalism. 

He  received  the  unanimous  re-nomination  of  his  party  for  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  and,  after  a  bitter  contest  that  excited  more  than  local 
interest,  was  reflected  as  a  Democrat,  by  an  increased  majority  over  that  of 
his  former  election, — ^that  majority  being  5,420.  At  80  years  of  age  Mr. 
Beltzhoover  is  honored  with  and  has  honored  a  tnist  that  few  men  receive 
at  80  eariy  a  period  In  life. 
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HON.  PERRY  BELMONT, 

ON.  FERBY  BELHOIIT,  of  New  York  City,  lepresento  the  Fint 
Congreaaonal  District  of  New  Yoik,  in  the  CongrasB  of  the  TTnited 

States.    He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congnfls  as  a  Democrat, 
by  %  TOte  of  80,815,  agaiiut  18»16d  for  his  Bepublicaa  opponent. 


HON.  HENRY  H.  BINGHAH, 

H£  First  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania  is  represented  in  the 
National  Hooae  of  BeprosentatiTea  by  Htfizy  H.  Bingham,  who  waa 
bom  in  1841  at  Philadelphia,  PennaylTaoia,  where  he  now  leaidea. 
He  graduated  at  Jefferson  Collage  in  1888,  and  thereupon  commenoed  the 
atndy  of  the  law. 

The  civil  war  secminf^  to  demand  his  services,  he  entered  the  Union 
Army  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  One-Hundrcd-and-Fortieth  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers. He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  in  1863,  again  in 
the  battle  of  Spottsylvania,  in  Virginia,  in  li^G4,  and  again  in  the  battle  of 
Farmville,  Virginia,  in  1865.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  July, 
1888,  aa  breTet  Brigadier-General  of  Volimteeia. 

In  Itaih,  1887,  he  waa  appointed  Poetmaater  of  Philadelphia,  and 
leaigned  that  office  in  1878,  to  accept  the  Clerkahip  of  the  Conrta  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  and  Quarter  Seaaiona  o^  the  Peace  at  Philadelphia,  he  having 
been  elected  thereto  by  the  people.  In  1875  he  was  reelected  Clerk  of 
Courts.  In  1872  he  was  Delegate  at-large  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1876  was  Delegate  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Cincinnati.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  waa  reelected 
to  the  Forty-aeventh  Congreae  aa  a  Bepnblican,  and  ia  Chairman  of  the 
Hooae  Committee  on  Poat-oflSoea  and  Poet  Beads. 
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HON.  CAMPBELL  P.  BERRY. 

OP  CAX.I70RNIA. 

4AMPBELL  POLSON  BERUY,  son  of  B.  H.  Berry  and  E.  M.  (Poison) 
Berry,  was  bom  in  Jackson  County,  Ala.,  November  7,  1834,  and 
when  Beven  years  of  age  moved  with  his  parents  to  Washington 
county,  Ark.,  near  Cane  Hill,  on  the  border  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
thence  in  1 844  to  Carroll  county,  of  the  same  State,  where  he  grew  to  man- 
hood with  very  meager  facilities  for  education,  as  that  was  then  the  "Far 
West,"  where  schools  were  comparatively  unknown.  His  family  was  of  that 
noble  band  of  pioneers  who  opened  up  and  made  the  Great  West.  The 
chase  furnished  their  subsistence,  while  the  skins  of  animals  furnished 
clothing;  the  only  "dress  suits"  seen  being  made  of  the  jeans  manu- 
factured by  the  deft  hands  of  mother  and  sisters.  There,  in  March,  1856,  he 
married  Miss  R.  O.  Dans  and  began  life  in  reality. 

The  following  year  he  packed  his  scant  fortune  in  an  ox-wagon,  and 
with  his  wife's  sunny  smile  to  cheer  him  on  the  journey,  crossed  the  plains 
to  try  the  golden  hills  of  California.  He  determined  upon  Sutter  county  as 
liis  home,  beginning  a  hardy  life  by  earning  his  first  dollar  as  a  wood-chop- 
per, and  soon  thereafter  commenced  to  farm  on  a  small  scale.  In  1802,  how- 
ever, he  leased  his  farm  and  took  his  family  to  Vacavillc,  S<jlano  county, 
in  the  same  State,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  himself  the  education  denied 
him  in  youth  by  the  meager  facilities  of  frontier  life.  Entering  the  Metho- 
dist College,  he  so  assiduously  utilized  his  time  that  in  three  years  he  gratl- 
uated  with  honors.  In  18CG  he  returned  to  Sutter  county,  and  the  same 
year  was  elected  Supervisor,  holding  the  iK>sitioa  three  years. 
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Mr.  Berry  hatl,  from  early  life,  felt  deeply  interested  in  governmental 
a£Fairs,  and,  while  disliking  the  role  of  a  professional  politician,  he  wjis  thnut 
into  the  political  arena  by  tlie  demands  of  his  fellow-citizens.  U])on  entering 
it.  however,  it  was  with  the  detennination — since  .so  rigidly  adhered  to — of 
battling  for  the  people  and  for  right.  No  man,  under  such  circumstances, 
has  ever  done  more  for  the  musses  than  has  Campbell  l\  Berry  in  his  brief 
but  brilliant  politkal  career  of  cleTen  yeaxs.  tn  1869,  Ma  eoonty  demanded , 
bia  aervicea  in  the  State  Legialature,  and  aent  bim  there,  without  aolicitation 
on  hia  part,  with  aach  a  handaoine  majodty  that  made  him  eminently  the 
lepresentatiTe  of  the  whole  county.  In  1871  they  returned  him  to  the  same 
work;  and  in  1873  Sutter  and  Yuba  counties  united  in  aaking  his  .services 
n<  their  State  Senator;  l)ut,  owing  to  the  Independent  movement  his  i)arty 
ticket  was  defeated.  In  ld70|  he  was  again  elected  from  Sutter  county  to 
the  i^egislaturc. 

It  was  during  that  session  that  .Mr.  Berry  inaugurated  the  examination 
of  the  effecfta  of  hydtanlic  mining  upon  ^e  rivers,  bays,  and  agricultural 
bmda  of  California.  He  introduced  a  memorial  to  Congress,  accompanied 
by  a  aeriea  of  reaoltttiona,  demanding  relief  from  the  detritua  washed  into 
the  atreams  and  upon  bottom  lands  by  theae  mining  operat  ions.  The  paper, 
together  with  hia  remarks  introducing  it,  was  regarded  with  unusual  intt-rest 
by  the  thinking  men  of  California  and  in  Congress.  His  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject was  intense,  but  not  \uu  alle(l  for.  Extensive  hydraulic  minin*;  had 
"waslied  earth  down  the  mount;iin  sides  to  sucli  an  extent  as  to  almost  destroy 
navigable  rivers  and  bays,  and  to  render  untit  for  agricultural  purposes  thou- 
eiMida  tA  acrea  <rf  the  fineat  bottom  landa  of  tiie  State*  Open  rupture  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  waa  threatened  for  a  time,  which  he  averted 
by  hia  timely  and  practical  treatment  of  the  matter.  At  firat  he  atood  alone. 
It  required  nerve  to  step  in  between  the  conflicting  interests,  and  no  less  were 
demanded  sound  practical  viewa  to  allay  the  diacord  and  render  satiafaction 
to  both. 

In  1H77  he  wa.s,  for  the  fourth  time,  elected  to  the  California  .Vssembly 
by  a  lar-^e  majority,  and  was  elected  S|)eaker  of  tliat  body,  in  which  j)osi- 
tion  he  mauifcbted  sujjerior  talent  as  a  presiiling  othccr.  Mr.  Berry's  career 
in  the  political  arena  though  brief  baa  been  such  aa  to  win  him  the  univer- 
aal  reapect  and  confidence  of  all  partiea  in  that  State,  and  by  hia  calm  con- 
servative judgment  he  has  directed  the  turbulent  elemeota  of  the  Pacific 
slope  to  peaceful  councils  on  the  Chinese  labor  question. 

His  success,  accompanied  with  his  cool,  collected,  manly  demeanor,  so 
won  hira  the  admiration  of  all  the  violent  constituents  as  to  insure  his  nomi- 
nation and  election  to  Conixre^s  from  his  district.  Here  he  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  his  p<-ojile,  and  asked  Congress  to  appropriate  ^oOO.OdO  to 
idd  in  preserving  the  navigable  waters  of  California  from  further  injury. 

In  1879,  Mr.  Berry  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  from  the 
third  Califonila  district  by  the  Democrats,  over  competitors  on  the  Republi- 
can and  Woridiigmen*a  tickets 
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The  question  of  CliineM  imndgration— «o  vitally  important  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  FiMdfic  ooest— bed  been  deeply  and  caxefully  studied  by  Mr. 
Beny,  and  his  aigmnents  opposing  it,  with  the  reason  therefor,  show  that 
be  is  perfect  master  of  the  sobjcet.  His  speech  in  the  Hoos^  April  8, 
on  the  bill  restricting  Chinese  emigration  to  the  United  States  was  so  replete 
with  information,  bo  accurate  in  facts  and  figures,  and  was  so  eloquently 
delivered,  as  to  attract  the  profound  attention  of  the  members  and  visitora, 
and  placed  the  gentleman  among  the  leading  minds  of  the  Pacific  Repre- 
sentatives. One  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  that  speech  is  here  given 
as  a  sentiment  well  worthy  of  statesmen's  attention  and  is  an  honor  to  its 
anthor: 

The  central  idea  of  our  hutitution«  is  the  elevation  and  dignity  of  labor.  The 
laborer  of  our  eoontry  most  he  ntfficlenay  pidd  to  sni^ort  himself  sad  flnnily,  educate 

his  children,  and  qualify  himself  to  net  understandingly  his  part  in  our  republican  OoT- 
erament.  This  ho  omnot  do  wlien  brought  in  competition  with  Chinese  labor.  He  can- 
not compete  witli  those  people  without  mooting  them  on  their  own  plane,  which  means 
that  he  must  content  himself  with  a  mere  existenoe,  must  Ango  the  fiunlly  rdattoos, 
and  be  a  stranger  to  the  home  and  home  comforts  of  our  civilization,  and  be  compelled 
to  honl  in  droves  and  domicile  in  dens.  This  is  Clnnesc  civilization,  and  to  it  the  Ameri- 
can iuburcr  must  be  reduced  or  be  driven  from  the  land,  if  ^here  is  to  be  no  restriction 
to  Chinese  bmnigmtlon.  1  know  we  boast  of  our  prowess  as  a  aatlon,  and  regard  ooiw 
selves  as  the  highest  type  of  the  human  race,  and  therefim  some  are  disposed  to  aay 
that  if  OTir  peojile  cannot  compete  with  the  Chinamen  they  ought  to  be  supplanted  by 
them*  The  individual  who  is  ready  to  act  upon  that  proposition  is  ready  to  exchange 
Ameriesn  elTOtsatlon  fbr  that  of  the  Chinese.  He  Is  an  enemy  to  the  raoe^  willing  to 
ranoonce  free  republican  institutions,  and  inaugurate  serfdom.  He  Is  willing  to  see  our 
country  fnil  of  that  hif^h  destiny  which  awaits  hor  if  we  nro  wise  in  our  time  and  gener- 
ation, and  is  willing  to  see  the  progress  of  the  age  give  way  to  a  backward  movement 
into  spmi-barharism. 

Carn])l)ell  P.  Berry  is  a  rugged,  hardy  son  of  the  soil.  In  his  occupa- 
tion as  a  farmer  he  has  become  experimentally  acquainted  witli  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  tolling  masses,  and  has  ever  been  one  of  their  stanch- 
est  friends  and  most  earnest  adTOcates.  Mr.  Berry  was  ledlected  to  the 
Forty-eerenth  Congress,  as  a  Democnit,  by  a  majority  of  687  votes. 
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HON.  GEORGE  R.  BLACK, 

or  GEORGIA. 

EORGE  R.  BLACK,  of  Sylvania,  was  born  in  Bcriven  County,  Ga., 
March  24,  1835.    ITis  father,  the  late  Hon.  Edward  J.  Blacky  and 
his  paternal  grand-uncle,  the  late  Hon.  Robert  Rayniond  Raid,  were 
both  members  of  Congress  from  Georgia. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  partly  in  the  University  of 
Georgia,  at  Athens,  and  partly  in  the  South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia. 
He  read  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Savannah  in  1857;  and  prac- 
tised his  profession  until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  when,  in  1861,  ho 
entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  First  Lieutenant,  and,  being  subsequently 
promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1865 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  at  3Iilledgeville. 

He  was  a  delegate  in  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore, 
and  was,  in  1874,  elected  to  the  State  Senate  for  four  years.  He  is  a  lawyer 
in  regular  practice,  and  a  practical  farmer.  He  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  State.  He  was  a  candidate  for  nomination  by 
the  Congressional  Convention  in  1878,  and  was  defeated;  but  in  1880  he 
was  nominated  and  elected,  as  a  Democrat,  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
for  the  First  District  of  Georgia,  by  8,447  majority,  he  having  received 
11,712  votes,  against  8,265  for  Collins,  his  Republican  opponent. 
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HON.  JOS.  C.  S.  BLACKBURN, 

or  KKNTLXKT. 

A^fOSEPH  C.  S.  BL.\CKBURN,  of  Versnillcs,  was  born  in  Woodford 
County,  Kentucky,  October  1,  1838.  After  completing  las  preparatory 
t  course  of  study  at  SayrcH  Institute,  at  Frankfort  in  that  State,  he 
entered  Centre  College  at  Danville  (Ky.),  at  which  institution  he  graduated 
in  1857.  After  his  gradiiation  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  legal  studies  in 
the  office  of  George  R.  Kincaid,  Esq.,  at  Lexington,  and  in  IS-'iS  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar.  lie  continued  in  professional  practice  until  1861,  when, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  entered  the  Confederate  A:my, 
in  which  he  served  until  the  end  of  the  struggle  in  1805.  Itetuming  to 
civil  life,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 

In  1871  he  was  plectcd  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  again  in  1873. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  has  been 
reelected  to  the  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses  as 
a  Democrat,  the  vote  at  his  last  election  showing  him  to  have  received 
16,791)  ballots,  against  5,602  ballots  for  Mr.  Ilord,  the  Republican  Candi- 
date. Mr.  Blackburn  is  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Southern  wing  of 
bis  party  in  Congress,  and  needs  no  more  emphatic  testimonial  of  his  faith- 
ful and  efficient  ser\'iccs  as  a  member  of  that  body  than  the  repeated  en- 
dorsementii  which  his  constituency  has  continued  to  give  him  at  the  Pulls. 
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HON.  NEWTON  C.  BLANCHARD, 

OP  LOUISIANA. 

HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Rapides,  Louisi- 

I  iana,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1849.  Here  Colonel  Carey  H.  Blanch- 
♦  ard,  his  father,  married  Frances  Amelia  Crain,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Robert  A.  Crain,  who  had,  some  years  before,  settled  in  the  parish  of  Rttj>- 
ides.  The  fruit  of  this  union  was  a  daughter  and  four  sons.  The  daughter 
died  in  infancy,  and  of  the  sons  Newton  C.  is  the  second.  When  in  his 
seventh  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  by  death,  his  mother — a  lady  of 
unusual  force  of  character  inherited  from  her  ancestor.  Colonel  Crain. 

The  father  of  young  Blanchard  was  a  planter,  and  possessed  a  princely 
estate  about  twenty  miles  above  Alexandria,  in  Rapides  Parish,  upon  which 
he  resides  with  his  family. 

The  name  of  this  country  scat  was  "Roselawn,"  and  within  its  spacious 
apartments  its  generous  owner — a  typical  Southern  gentleman  of  the  old 
school — dispensed  a  warm  and  profuse  hospitality. 

At  the  early  age  of  ten  young  Blanchard  was,  with  an  older  brother,  sent 
to  school  at  "  Bellewood,"  in  Sabine  Parish,  La.  After  remaining  here  one 
term  he  was  sent  to  St.  Joseph's  College,  a  preparatory  school  at  Natchitoches, 
La.  Here  he  remained  until  1860,  when  he  was  sent  to  *'  Rugby  School,''  at 
Franklin,  St.  Mary's  Parish,  La.,  kept  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn.    He  was  a 
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•tndent  at  tiiis  inatitiitioii  when  the  storm  of  dvil  war  broke  over  fhe 
country,  and  was  then  in  hia  thirteenth  year.  He  returned  home  in  the  aum- 
mer  of  IMi  to  apend  vacation,  at  the  doae  of  which  he  waa  detained  by 

hia  father's  illness,  which,  in  October  of  that  year,  culminated  in  death. 
Left  to  the  tutorship  of  a  maternal  uncle,  young  Blanchard  resumed  hia 
studies  at  Franklin,  and  continued  there  for  another  term,  after  which,  for 
a  short  time,  he  entered  as  a  cadet  at  the  Louiaiana  State  Seminary  anil 
Military  Academy,  near  Alexandria,  La. 

After  leaving  this  institution  and  spending  some  time  at  home,  he 
returned  to  the  tutebige  of  hia  old  teacher,  lb,  Preaton,  who  had  removed 
hia  achool  from  "  BeUewood/*  and  eatabliahed  it  at  New  Bellewood,**  in  the 
weatem  part  of  Natchitochea  Pariah.  Here  he  remained  until  the  firat  raid 
of  the  Federal  forcea  up  the  Red  River  Valley,  which  occurred  in  1808. 
Ilearing  of  their  proximity  to  Alexandria^  La.,  he,  with  other  studenta 
(iuclndinjD:  an  older  brother),  whose  homes  were  in  the  threatened  aection, 
aought  and  olitained  i>ermission  to  return  home. 

The  Federal  Cavidry  reached  the  plantation,  and  that  night  a  brigade 
of  infantry  live  tliou.sand  strong  one  aniped  in  front  of  the  house,  the  stall 
of  the  Commanding  General  making  the  house  their  headquarters.  Here  they 
ranained  for  aeveral  days,  taking  com]  h  tc  pnsseaaion  cdf  the  premiaea^  and 
using  whatcTer  waa  wanted  for  forage  or  commissary  purposes.  The 
poultry-yaida,  atore-rooma,  and  amoke-housea  were  ransacked  to  fomiah 
tempting  meals,  which  were  cooked  in  the  kitchen,  s})read  upon  the  tablea, 
and  served  in  the  ware  and  ]»late  of  the  Blauchards.  To  these  repasts 
young  Blanchard,  with  his  brother  and  Dr.  J.  N.  Taylor,  the  Kxeontor  of 
his  father's  will  and  manager  of  the  plantation  (being  the  oiily  occupants  of 
the  house  at  the  time),  were  kindly  invited  by  the  oliicers  of  the  stall.  After 
this,  young  Blanchard  remained  at  home  until  the  second  raid  of  the  Federal 
foroea  up  the  Hed  River  Valley,  which  occurred  in  1804. 

Hearing  of  their  near  approach  to  Alexandria,  in  company  with  hia 
brothera,  and  with  the  hope  of  aaving,  by  flight,  aome  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty on  the  estate,  such  as  wagons,  mules,  horsea^  ete.,  he  "rcfugced"  to 
the  northwestern  ])ortiou  of  the  State,  locating  temporarily  on  Red  river,  in 
the  Parish  of  Bossier.  To  this  point  the  boys  (they  were  still  boys,  the 
oldest  being  only  sixteen),  brouglit  some  of  the  slaves,  wagons,  mules,  etc., 
belonging  to  them.  Slun  tly  after  reaching  their  ])lace  of  refuge  the  Federal 
forces,  on  their  way  up  the  Red  River  Valley  towards  Slireveport,  where 
they  hoped  to  form  a  junction  with  Steele,  coming  down  through  Arkansas, 
encountered  the  Confederate  forces,  under  command  of  General  Richard 
Taylor,  just  south  of  the  town  of  Hanafleldf  in  De  Soto  Parish. 

ITere  the  "Battle  <rf  Mansfield"  was  fought,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of 
the  PY'derals,  who  began  a  precipitate  retreat  down  the  Valley  towarda 
Alexandria. 

Arri\nng  at  the  home  of  the  Blanchards  the  Federal  troops  first  ])illaged 
the  bouse  and  then  destroyed  it  by  hre ;  they  next  set  lire  to  the  gin  house, 
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gogur  mill,  negro  oablns  and  barns,  oompletely  destroying  them,  together 
with  about  three  hundred  thouaand  pounds  of  cotton. 

Returning  to  his  home  M>  the  close  of  the  war,  young  Blanchard,  then 

in  his  seventeenth  year,  found  it  a  ruin.  Nothing  was  left  but  the  bare 
land,  a  few  bales  of  cotton  hidden  in  the  w^oods,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  personal  property  saved  by  flight. 

Broken  in  fortune  and  without  the  means  to  complete  his  cducution, 
young  lilauchard,  through  advances  obtaiuctl  from  the  commission  mer- 
chant who  was  supplying  the  plantation  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  was 
enabled  to  resume  for  a  brief  period  his  studies  at  the  Louisisna  State  Semi- 
nary and  HiKtaiy  Academy.  This  waa  in  1860.  Rethrii^  from  that  instl- 
tntion  in  the  early  pert  of  1867  for  the  want  of  funds,  in  1868  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  the  ofhce  of  Ryan  &  White,  attorneys  at 
Alexandria.  He  was  enabled  to  do  this  through  the  generous  kindness  of 
Hon.  Michael  Ryan,  a  distinguished  jurist  and  cx-judgc  of  Louisiana,  whose 
wife  was  a  distant  relative  of  young  Blanchard.  After  pursuing  his  legal 
studies  here  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  entered  the  Law  Department  of 
the  University  of  Louisiana  at  Kew  Orleans  in  the  winter  of  1869,  and  grad- 
uated from  that  institution  in  the  spring  of  1870,  with  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Laws. 

In  January,  1871,  he  remored  to  ShreTeport  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  In  January,  1873,  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Major  James 
S.  Ashton,  a  lawyer  of  established  reputation,  and  the  firm  of  Ashton  4; 
Blanchard  enjoyed  a  large  and  increasing  practice. 

The  terrible  eindemic  of  yellow  fever  which  raged  with  such  virulence 
at  Shreveport  in  the  summer  of  1878  numbered  among  its  nuuiy  victims  the 
brilliant  and  accomplished  Ashton,  then  only  in  the  3itb  year  of  his  age. 

After  the  death  of  his  partner  Ur.  Blanchard,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
found  himself  in  posaeeoion  of  a  business  and  practice  at  the  Bar  whidi  it 
usually  takes  long  years  of  probation  and  assiduous  labor,  united  with  great 
patience  and  determination  to  obtain. 

But  he  soon  gave  abundant  proof  of  his  ability  to  properly  conduct  it  and 
protect  the  important  interests  committed  to  his  keeping.  Ilis  success  at 
the  Bar  h.-is  from  the  first  been  remarkable.  In  Januan*-,  1870,  he  formed  a 
co-partnership  with  Taliaferro  Alexander,  Esq.,  who  had  been  at  College 
with  him,  and  who  had  preceded  him  about  a  year  in  locating  at  Shreve- 
port The  law  firm  of  Alexander  6  Blandiaxd  ranks  high,  and  enjoys  a 
large  and  lucratiTO  practice. 

In  December,  1878,  Vi,  Blanchard  waa  united  in  marriage  to  Mary 
Bmma  Barret,  daughter  of  Capt.  W.  W.  Barret  of  Shreveport,  a  charming 
and  attractive  lady,  and  the  fruit  of  this  union  is  a  son  and  daughter. 

In  politics  !^^r.  Blanchard  is  a  pronounced  Democrat,  believing  in  the 
soundness  and  vitality  of  the  great  principles  of  that  party  as  enunciated  in 
its  rerent  national  platforms, 

Mr.  BhiQchard  took  on  active  and  leading  part  in  the  rctitoration  of  the 
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goTemment  of  fhe  Btaie  to  the  hands  of  her  own  people.  This  consttiniiia- 
tion  -was  obtained  by  the  election,  in  the  fall  of  1876,  of  General  Francis  T. 
Kioholls  as  Governor,  together  with  a  fnU  State  ticket 

lu  the  early  part  of  1879,  by  legislative  enactment^  a  call  was  made  for 

a  Constitutinti  il  Convention  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for  the  State.  The 
cli'ction  for  (Icli'uMtcs  to  constitute  this  body  was  held  in  tlu*  sprintr  of  that 
year.  Cathlo  Parish,  from  its  size  and  importance,  was  entitled  to  three 
deU'i^ates,  and  its  Deniocnuy,  in  convention  assembled,  nominated  for  the 
positions  lion.  L.  31.  Nutt,  Judge  T.  T.  Laud,  and  Mr.  Blanchard,  all  of 
whom  were  elected  by  large  majorities. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  though  <me  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  body,  was 
made  Chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  was  placed  on  other 
important  committees,  sucli  as  the  Committee  on  Finance,  on  Taxation,  on 
the  Elective  francHiisc,  and  others,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  work 
committed  to  the  Convention.  Tie  soon  earned  and  was  accorded  the  title 
of  "  Tin  Mmalhtx  <,f  the  Cvi,  cent  ion. 

So  satisfactory  hud  Ijeen  his  C(nirse  in  tliat  Convention,  and  s(t  promi- 
nent and  popuhir  had  he  become  from  faithful  and  ellicient  services  rendered 
the  pt  'p.L'  that  his  fiiaids  in  Caddo  Pariah,  and  in  other  paiishcs  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  district  of  the  State,  encouraged  him  in  the  summer 
of  1880  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  to  represent 
the  district  in  Congress. 

The  Convention  met  at  Natchitoches  in  September,  1880,  and  after  a 
sharp  contest  on  the  j)art  of  the  friend.s  of  rival  aspirants,  Blanchard  was 
nominated  on  the  seventy-first  ballot,  and  in  November,  ISsn.  he  was  tri- 
umphantly eli'cted,  carryinij;  every  jmrish  in  his  district,  and  defeat inir  his 
Iie])uljlicun  competitor,  D.  C.  Welles,  by  a  majority  of  ten  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight. 

Mr.  Blanchard  is  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Forth^seTsnth 
Congress,  not  haviog  completed  his  82d  year  at  the  time  of  his  election. 
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HON.  RICHARD  P.  BLAND. 

OF  MIMOURI. 

ICHARD  PARKS  BLAND  was  born  near  Hartford,  Ohio  county, 
Kentucky,  August  19,  1835.  His  father,  Stoughton  Edward,  was 
bom  near  Lebanon,  Washington  county,  Kentucky.  S.  E.  Bland's 
people  were  from  Virginia,  and  arc  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Col- 
onel Theodorick  Bland  of  the  Revolution.  His  mother  was  born  at  Hart- 
ford, Kentucky ;  her  people  were  also  from  Virginia. 

His  father  died  in  1842,  his  mother  in  1849.  They  were  poor  and  left 
no  patrimony.  There  were  four  children  in  the  family;  Richard  P.,  the 
eldest,  Charles  C,  Elizabeth,  and  Elerzon.  The  latter  died  at  an  early  age. 
Richard  and  his  brother  educated  themselves  and  sister. 

He  went  to  California  in  1855,  thence  to  Virginia  City,  Utah  Territory, 
now  State  of  Nevada,  in  1859.  He  joined  in  aii  expedition  under  Colonel 
Jack  Hayes,  against  the  Pah  Ute  Indians,  in  1860,  participating  in  the 
battle  of  Pyramid  Lake. 

He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  in  1861. 
He  held  the  office  of  County  Treasurer  of  Carson  county  from  the  fall  of 
1861  till  the  organization  of  the  State  government  of  Nevada. 

He  removed  to  Missouri  in  December,  1865,  located  at  Rolla,  and  there 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  with  his  brother,  C.  C.  Bland.    He  remained 

19 
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there  tin  August,  1800,  when  he  removed  to  his  present  home  at  Lebanon, 
IGssoari,  and  there  oontinned  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  till  1872, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-third  Congress  as  a  Democrat. 

He  has  been  returned  St  each  succeeding  election  since,  receiving  at  hia 
last  election  12,977  votes  against  10,799  for  liis  lUpublican  opponent.  He 
introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  confirming  to  tlic  State  of 
Missouri  all  sokctod  an<l  uncontirmed  swamp  and  oversowed  laudSy 
also  a  l)ill  cxt-mpting  that  State  from  llic  operation  of  the  mineral  land  act. 
ilc  reiK)rtod  from  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  a  bill 
introduced  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Wells,  to  eatabliBii  an  assay  office  at  8t 
Louis,  and  secured  its  passage  in  the  Forty-aizth  Congress.  He  was  the 
author  of  "The  Bhmd  IKlver  Bill,**  introduced  it  and  had  it  passed  in  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress,  giving  unlimited  coinage  to  the  standard  silver  dollar; 
but  the  bill  was  so  amended  in  the  Senate  as  to  limit  the  coinage  to  not  lesa 
tlian  two  millions  nor  more  than  fonr  millions  dollars  per  month. 

Ho  was  married  at  Hillsboro,  Missouri,  in  Dooember,  1873,  to  Miss 
Virdic  Mitchell.  daui;htcr  of  General  E.  J.  Mitchell,  wlio  served  four  years 
as  Adjutant-General  of  Missouri  under  Governor  Phelps.  Mr.  Bland  is  one 
of  the  most  experienced  and  aotLve  meniben  (rf  the  House  of  Beprcscnta- 
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HOIf.  ARCHIBALD  M.  BLISS, 

or  NEW  TOKK. 

^~^HE  Fourth  District  of  New  York  is  represented  in  the  National  House 
;  of  Representatives  by  Archibald  M.  Bliss  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  bom 
~i    in  that  city,  January  25,  1838.    He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  after  leaving  school,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

In  1864  he  was  chosen  Alderman  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  reelected  to  that 
office  in  1865,  1866,  and  1867— in  1866  being  President  of  the  Board.  In 
1867  he  was  Republican  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Baltimore  in  1864;  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1868;  to  the  National  Lilx?ral 
Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1872;  and  to  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion at  St.  Louis  in  1876. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  Brooklyn  in 
1871  and  1872.  He  has  been  Director  in  the  Mechanics  and  Traders'  Bank 
of  Brooklyn,  and  in  the  Loaners'  Bank  of  New  York.  From  1868  to  1878 
he  was  an  officer  in  the  Bushwick  Railroad  Company,  being,  a  part  of  that 
period,  Vice-President,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time.  President  of  the  com- 
pany. He  is  nowone  of  its  Directors.  He  is  also  a  Director  of  the  New 
York  and  Long  Island  Bridge  Company.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty- 
fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  reelected  to  the 
Forty-eeventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat. 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  BLOUNT, 

or  esonau. 

AMES  H.  BLOUNT  of  Macon,  who  represents  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Gwr^a  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-thinl,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty- 
eerenth  Congresses,  as  a  Democrat,  receiving,  at  his  last  election,  a  vote  of 
8,873,  without  any  o|)[>osing  votes. 

During  his  service  in  Congress,  Mr.  Blount  has  not  made  a  great  num- 
ber of  extended  8j>eeches,  but  has  been  constantly  heard  from  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  whenever  any  bill  or  section  of  a  bill  was  under  discussion^ 
that  by  any  means  would  be  likely  to  draw  a  dollar  from  the  Treasury, 
and  which  in  Ids  judgment  wjis  not  absolutely  necessary  as  a  public  exi>ense. 
Indeed,  he  has  been  and  still  is  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  vigilant 
♦'watch-dogs  of  the  Treasury;"  evidently  sincere  in  the  belief  that  cliarity 
does  "l>egin  at  honte,^^  and  has  no  claims  upon  the  funds  of  the  government, 
made  up,  as  they  are,  almost  solely  from  accumulations  of  the  hanl-eamed 
taxes  unavoidably  levied  uiwn  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  under  laws 
requiring  them  to  be  used  only  for  the  purjwse  of  maintaining  and  carrying 
on  the  business  of  good  government. 

None  who  know  him  well  will  doubt  his  efficiency  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, or  his  honor  as  u  man. 
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HON.  SELWYN  Z.  BOWMAN, 

or  MAMACHUSETTS. 

K^^i'IIE  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts  is  represented  in  the 
I  National  Congress  by  Sehvyn  Z.  Bo>vman  of  Somerville,  who  was 
"i  bom  in  Charlcstown  (now  a  part  of  Boston),  May  11,  1840.  He 
continued  to  reside  in  the  latter  place  until  1850,  when  he  removed  to 
Soracrville,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  lie  is  descended  from 
Nathaniel  Bowman,  who  came  to  this  country  from  England  in  1030,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Watertown,  Mass.  The  parents  of 
Selwyn  Z.  were  Zadock  and  Rosetta  (Crane)  Bowman.  He  was  educated  in 
the  p\iblic  schools  of  Charlcstown  and  at  Harvard  College,  graduating  at 
the  latter  institution  in  the  class  of  1800.  He  studied  law  at  Harvard  Law- 
School,  graduating  there  in  1803,  and  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
office  of  D.  H.  Mason,  Esq.,  in  Boston,  and  later  in  the  same  year,  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston, 
and  has  continued  it  there  to  the  present  time.  In  1870,  1871,  and  1875,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1870 
and  1877  was  a  member  of  the  Massjichusetts  Senate,  In  1872  and  1873  he 
was  City  Solicitor  of  Somerville.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-.sixth  Con- 
gres.s,  and  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Rejiublican,  receiving 
10,688  votes  against  11,729  votes  for  Lucius  Beebe,  Democrat;  1,359  votes 
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for  J.  N.  Buffura:  nnd  43  scattering  votes.  He  has  always  been  a  Re]nibli- 
can,  and  in  Congress  and  on  the  phitform  lias  often  spoken  on  (jui'>ii*)us  of 
public  interest.  June  20,  18G6,  he  married  ^lartha  Emily,  daughter  of 
Bowen  Adama,  of  Lexington,  MaaBadiiuette. 

Hr.  Bowman  is  an  active,  «iieigetic  man,  tnit  ia  cautioas  and  candid, 
irdghing  both  sidea  of  the  qnertion  before  he  ottempti  to  deCennine  it  for 
himself  or  others.  Perhaps  no  utterances  of  his  better  illustrate  these  phases 
of  his  character,  and  his  indei)endence  of  mere  popular  sentimentality,  than 
his  res))()nse  recently  given  to  the  "  enterprisnif^  interviewer"  of  Massachu- 
setts Congressmen  ujwn  the  question  of  Civil  Service  lieform.  From  lua 
answer  we  (juote  the  following: 

While  1  desire  some  remedj  to  be  found,  I  do  not  believe  the  doctrine  so  extensively 
pmehMl  tiiat  we  have  tiie  worst  efril  Mrvkse  in  the  worid.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
the  best.  There  has  been  constant  progreaa  up  to  the  present,  and  during  die  last 
n(!niintsitmtion  tin-  oxiumisp^  of  colloctinp  the  revenue  M  ere  Ic^-^  tlniii  ev<'r  l>ef<ire.  It  is 
rare  to  find  a  disliunest  or  iuclficient  clerk.  Any  man  familiar  with  the  opemtioiis  of 
that  Tiat  naehlne— the  treaanry  deportment— will  aee  there  aa  cfltetent,  intelligent, 
actire,  and  akilled  a  body  of  clerks  as  can  be  found  hi  any  private  eatabliahroent  in  the 
country.  Otir  eivil  s<^rvii  »'.  juilL'iiis  hy  re^ult^  nml  tlie  chnrnoter  of  its  men,  is  fully  as 
goi4  as  that  of  Kugloud.  Aa  a  general  rule,  the  iucihcient  men  are  weeded  out.  Still, 
good  it  ii,  I  do  not  doobt  that  It  can  be  intpraved.  It  la  enrlona,  however,  tiiat  the 
greateet  Tfniienee,  If  I  may  eo  espreaa  it,  of  oflke-eeekhig  is  utterly  unnoticed  by  tlie 
rcfonncrs  and  no  remedy  proposed.  Tlie  licnvicst  yirpi-iin>  which  is  forced  upon  ofTicinls, 
the  greatest  and  most  persistent  influence,  is  for  the  higher  offices — mii^sions,  consulships, 
presidential  postmasterships,  and  otiier  superior  offioea,  whkh  axe  wholly  out  ef  the  naoh 
of  the  civil  service  reform  programme  as  thus  far  enunciated.  ThepreMvrefiirolflrkahipa 
ia  nothtaig  to  the  pnaanie  for  the  higher  offioea. 

BcaU J  a  little  common  sense  ia  lefreshiog  on  this  subject^  aa  on  all 
otheia. 
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HON.  EDWARD  S.  BRAGG, 

or  WIBCONSIK. 


HE  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Wisconsin  is  represented  in  tho 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  Edward  8.  Bragg,  of  Fond-du-lac, 
who  was  bom  in  Unadilla,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  February  26, 


1827.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  public  schools,  after  which 
he  pursued  a  classical  course  at  the  academy  preparatory  to  admission  to 
Geneva  College,  at  which  institution  he  completed  his  studies.  Leaving 
College,  he  soon  commenced  to  read  law,  and  in  1848  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  New  York.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Fond-du-lac,  Wisconsin,  where 
he  has  since  continued  to  reside  and  practice  his  profession.  In  1854  he 
was  elected  District  Attorney.  In  1860,  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Charles- 
ton Convention.  In  1861,  he  entered  the  Union  Army,  as  Captain,  and  was 
successively  commissioned  Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Colonel,  and  Briga- 
dier-General. He  continued  in  the  army  until  October,  1865,  when  he  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service.  In  1866,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  his 
adopted  city,  by  President  Johnson.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  Wisconsin  for  the  years  1868  and  1869.  In  1872,  he  was  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  Baltimore  Convention.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and 
Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as 
a  Democrat. 
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HON.  JOHN  HART  BREWER, 

or  NEW  JERflET. 

<^iOIIN  HART  BREWER,  the  Republican  member  of  Confess  from 
3il  the  Secoud  District  of  New  Jersey,  is  u  conspicuous  example  of  that 
<r  proud  feature  of  AmericoD  social  and  political  life — self-made  men. 
From  an  humble  boyhood  he  has  raised  himself,  by  indomitable  industry, 
entexpiise,  and  ddll,  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in 
the  country.  He  was  bom  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  on  March 
29,  1844,  and  comes  of  the  best  old  patriotic  New  Jersey  stock,  being  a 
lineal  descendant  on  liis  mother's  side,  of  John  Hart,  the  signer  of  the 
Declarution  of  Independence. 

He  was  given  a  liberal  English  education,  and  at  an  early  age  began 
business  on  his  own  account  at  Delhi,  New  York.  Two  years  later  he  bought 
an  interest  in  the  Etruria  Pottery  Works,  of  Trenton,  and  a  few  years  later, 
cm  the  retirement  of  a  member  <^  the  fiim,  became  equal  partner  witii  Mr. 
Joseph  Ott,  the  firm  now  being  Ott  A  Brewor.  Mr.  Brewer  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  enterjirising  and  progressive  of  the  Trenton  potters,  and 
the  wonderful  growth  of  tlie  interest  in  that  city  is  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  has  pushed  its  devi  lopnu  nt.  He  has  , 
had  a  higher  conception  of  the  legitimate  mission  and  possibilities  of  the 
pottery  manufacture  than  most  people.    He  is  a  potter  in  sometluug  larger 
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and  broader  than  in  a  merely  mercenary,  money -mnkinf^  senpc.  He  has 
g.)Ut;ht  to  nationalize  the  interest,  and  lias  never  cesvned  to  labor  to  fire 
his  hrotliiT  jjulters  witli  an  ambition  to  make  it  something  greater  and  nobler 
tliun  a  lucul  interest  and  mere  niunufacturc  of  dishes.  lie  has  urged  it  for- 
ward from  aebiivemeiit  to  achieTement,  and  is  never  satisfied  to  have  it 
stand  still,  and  settle  down  content  with  its  present  advancement. 

His  active  tmun  is  constantly  devidng  and  si^ggesting  ney  fields  to  oc- 
cupy, new  improvements,  and  new  means  of  advancing  the  fortunes  and 
repute  of  the  industry.  lie  has  boon  ambitious  to  have  Trenton  known  as 
the  **  StafTordshire  of  America,"  and  to  this  end  he  has  devoted  all  his  en- 
erj^es  in  the  business.  Of  course  he  has  made  money,  but  money-making 
has  not  been  the  main  object  of  his  ambition,  lie  wants  Trenton  to  be 
known  and  honored  as  the  seat  of  a  great  artistic  industry.  To  promote 
these  ends  he  has  displayed  great  enterprise  and  sagacity.  It  was  for  t|iis 
ptirpose  that  he  suggested  and  socoessfWy  organized  the  "United  States 
Potters'  Association,"  an  organization  that  has  for  six  years  past  done  much 
to  xmify,  strengthen,  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  pottery  tnide  of  this 
country.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Trenton  Potters'  Association  from  its  for- 
mation, became  Secretarv  of  the  National  Association  when  it  was  (U  'rauized, 
and  two  years  ago  was  elected  President  of  the  latter  association,  lie  has 
always  been  looked  to  by  tlioBe  tn  tiie  trade  as  the  man  to  lead  in  all  pro- 
gressive movements,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  asaauHs  of  the  firee-traders. 
Whenever  its  interests  are  threatened  at  Washington,  lir.  Brewer  is  the 
man  selected  to  visit  the  National  Capital  to  avert  the  menaced  attack. 

He  is.  consequently,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  thriff  question,  and  no 
man  could  be  selected  who  can  better  and  more  ably  represent  that  industrial 
district  in  the  national  councils.  His  capacity  for  Ic^^islative  duties  was  tri- 
umphantly tested  a  few  years  ago  by  liis  election  to  the  State  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey  from  a  strongly  Democratic  district.  He  served  his  constituents 
with  marked  ability  and  satisfaction.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress  by  a  vote  of  18,580  against  16,686  for  the  Democratic  candidate 
and  843  Greenback  votes.  Personally  Mr.  Brewer  is  a  yoimg  man  of  n  high 
order  of  intelligence,  of  irrqiroachable  character,  of  indomitable  resolution, 
progressive  and  enterprising-  politically  and  economically,  of  engaging  man- 
ners, warm-hearted  and  generous. 
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HON.  CHARLES  F.  BRIGGS, 

or  NKW  HA1IP8BUUI. 

^%  J  AMES  F.  BRIGGS,  Representative  in  the  National  Congress  from 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  New  Hampshire,  is  a  native 
♦  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  England.  Having  availed  himself  of  such  edu- 
cational advantages  as  were  afTorded  at  the  common  schools  and  academies, 
he  entered  upon  tlie  study  of  law.  In  1851,  having  completed  a  thorouglj 
preparatory  course,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  that  State,  and  commenced 
practice  in  the  coimty  of  Hillsboro'.  Here  he  remained  until  1871,  at  which 
time  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  where  he  is  in  practice 
at  the  present  time. 

In  1856  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  and  was  reelected  in  1857,  1858,  and  in  1874.  In  1876  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  reelected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  14,480  against  13,- 
000  for  his  Democratic  opponent.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Briggs  is  a  man  of  sterling  qualities  of  character  which  endear  him 
to  his  constituency  and  all  who  have  relations,  political  or  social,  with  him. 
He  is  sound  and  able  as  a  legislator  and  worthily  represents  the  ' '  Old 
Granite  State." 
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HON.  THOS.  M.  BROWNE, 

or  IXDtAN A. 

gsf^nOMAS  M.  BROWNE  of  Winchester,  who  represents  the  Sixth  Con- 
;  grcssional  District  of  Indiana  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  fifty-one  years  ago  in  the  little  village  of  New  Paris,  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  Ohio.  He  remained  in  the  town  of  his  nativity  until 
he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  when,  upon  his  mother's  death,  he  removed 
to  Spartanburg,  Randol])h  county,  Indiana,  and  became  a  memljcr  of  the 
family  of  R.  M.  Pomeroy,  Es<].,  then  a  retail  merchant  of  that  place.  Dur- 
ing the  next  four  years  he  was  a  clerk  and  errand-boy  in  a  dry-goods  store. 
All  the  opportunities  afforded  him  for  obtaining  an  education  were  his 
attendance  upon  the  common  schools  before  he  attained  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  the  appropriation  to  study  of  the  leisure  hours  left  him  after  his  day's 
work  was  over.  In  January,  1848,  he  entered  the  office  of  lion.  William 
A.  Peelle,  at  Winchester,  Indiana,  as  a  law  student,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  August,  1849. 

In  the  fall  of  1850  he  was  elected  Prosecutor  for  Randolph  county. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  State,  he  was  three  times 
— in  1855,  '57,  and  '59 — elected  Prosecuting- Attoniey  of  the  Thirteenth 
Judicial  Circuit.  In  1801  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the  sen- 
ate of  the  State.  In  1868  ho  was  defeated  for  the  Congressional  nomination 
io  his  district  by  General  J.  P.  C.  Shanks.    In  April,  1869,  President  Grant 
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ajipointed  him  United  Statos  Attorney  for  the  district  of  Indiana.  Tn  1R73 
he  \va3  nominated  liy  the  Republican  Stnte  conveutiou  of  Indiana  as  a  can- 
didate for  Ci(nernor,  but  was  defeated  by  Thomas  A.  Hendricks.  During 
this  canvass  lie  resigned  the  office  of  District  Attorney,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  entered  upon  the  ptactioe  of  liis  ])rofe8rion  «t  Indianapolis. 
In  June,  1876,  the  Republicans  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  district  tendered 
him  the  nomination  for  Congress,  which  he  accepted.  After  one  of  the 
most  notable  campaigns  ever  made  in  Indiana,  he  was  dectcd  over  lion.  W. 
S.  Holman,  by  1,519  majority.  In  1878  he  wa.s  a^in  nominated  and  ai^nn 
defeated  Mr.  Holman.  The  last  (General  Assembly  of  Imliana  reap|>ortiun('d 
the  State  and  ;j;tTrymand('re(l  (ieiieral  Browne  into  a  new  district,  whicli 
will  give  from  7,000  to  0,000  Republican  majority.  The  Republican.s  of  the 
new  district  tendered  him  the  nominati<m  for  the  Forty^seventh  Congress 
and  he  was  dected  by  a  vote  of  88,186  against  18,676  for  his  Democratic 
opponent. 

He  has  also  seen  some  military  service.  In  1801  Governor  Morton  ap- 
pointed him  an  Aid-de-Camp  on  Ins  staff  with  tlic  rank  of  Colonel.  In  the 
early  ]i;ut  of  the  war  he  was  actively  engaged  in  s« cnrinLj  eidistments  to 
meet  the  call  made  by  the  President  on  the  State  for  triKips.  In  the  Sprinj^ 
of  1802  he  served  a  short  time  as  a  volunteer  aid  on  the  staff  of  General  T. 
J.  Wood,  but  soon  after  tlie  battle  of  8hiloh  was  stricken  down  by  a  severe 
and  almost  fatal  sickness  and  returned  home.  Upon  his  recovery,  and  after 
serving  through  the  memorable  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1868-3,  he 
a.ssisted  in  organizing  the  Seventh  Indiana  volunteer  cavalry  and  went  with 
that  regiment  to  the  field  as  its  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Before  leaving  th<  ser- 
vice he  Avas  commissioned  Colonel  and  Rri-^'adier-General  by  ))revet.  He 
])arti<ipat<'d  in  many  of  the  expeditions  and  raids  in  the  Southwest, 
under  General  Orierson  and  Andrew  J.  and  William  S.  Smith.  At  Gun- 
town,  Mississippi,  in  June,  1864,  he  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  and  was 
wounded.  He  was  with  his  command  up  the  Red  river,  and  afterward  ac- 
companied it  into  Texas.  He  was  stationed  at  Sherman  in  that  Btate  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  of  18G.1-C,  and  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment 
at  Austin  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1866. 

General  IJrowne  has  IxM'n  an  industrious  and  painf^takincT  Tlcprpsenta- 
tive,  constant  in  his  attendance  in  the  Hon^c  an<l  npon  hi-^  committees.  In 
the  Forty-lifth  Confjress  he  was  on  the  select  connnittce  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  law  re.specting  the  Presidential  elections  and  the  count  of  the 
electoral  rote,  and  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  was  on  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affiurs.  He  is  now  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions.  He  has  made  **sct  speeches"  on  the  repeal  of  the  remraip- 
tion  act,  on  the  life,  etc.,  of  8enat<v  Morton,  on  the  difficulties  and  perils 
of  the  electoral  system,  on  tlv  proposed  rediiction  of  the  Army,  on  the 
]>olitical  "rider"'  on  the  army  a|)propriation  bill,  on  the  financial  situation, 
and  on  the  "rider"  aboli^hinL""  the  national  election  laws  attached  to  the 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Appropriations. 
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HON.  CHARLES  N.  BRUMH, 

or  PENNBTLVANtA. 

tllE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on  tlie  9th  of  June,  1888,  at  Potts- 
villo.  Pa.,  being  the  son  of  Gcorj^e  and  Salome  Bninim,  both  of  whom 
*  wore  of  Gennnn  birth.  In  1841  his  funiily  moved  to  .MiiiLrsville, 
Schuylkill  county,  then  a  large  and  thriving  tow  n,  four  miles  from  Potts- 
Tills,  and  he  buieiicled  there  ever  rfnoe^  excepting  aboiit  a  year  at  Phila- 
delphia. Charles  leceiTed  a  good  oommon  school  inatracdoii  in  the  schools 
of  his  home,  but,  with  the  e»!ep<ion  of  a  year  spent  at  Pennsylvania  Col- 
l('<7e,  Gettysburg,  was  unable  to  obtain  a  higher  education.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  fourteen,  and  his  father  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age; 
but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  out  in  the  world  to  straggle  ior  him- 
self. 

lie  learned  the  trade  of  watchmaking,  spending  two  years  therein,  and 
then  two  years  longer  as  a  joumejrman  at  that  trade.  He  possessed  a 
xemarlcable  mechanical  mind,  as  was  shown  in  later  life  by  the  invention  of 
a  meat-cutter,  for  which  he  has  had  letters  patent  granted;  a  biic^  and 
mortar  elevator;  a  railroad  snow  shovel ;  a  self -starting  car-brake ;  and  quite 
latterly  a  most  excellent  contrivance  for  giving  locomotives  increased  power 
hy  means  of  friction,  each  of  which  involved  novel  combinations  of  mechan- 
ical movemcutii.    Being  fond  of  disputation  and  naturally  a  good  talker,  he 
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was  led  to  enter  his  name  as  » ttndent  in  the  law-office  of  the  Hon.  Howell 
Fisher,  a  highly  successfal  practitioner  of  the  law  then  residing  in  Miners- 
ville.    With  lAx.  Usher  be  studied  for  nearly  two  years,  until  the  first  gun 

was  fired  on  Fort  Sumter  and  President  Lincoln  made  his  first  call  for  volun- 
teers for  three  months'  service,  wlicn  he  closed  liis  Blackstone,  shouldered 
his  mu.sket,  and  nmic  hed  oil  with  the  first  company  of  soldiers  to  leave 
Minersville,  a  few  days  only  after  the  President's  call.  He  was  soon  after 
elected  Lieutenant  of  his  company,  in  which  position  he  bcrvcd  until  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  when  he  immediately  re-enlisted  icet  three 
years  in  Company  E,  Sevens-sixth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
He  was  soon  afterward  detailed  as  Assistant  Quartermaster,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  on  the  stafEs  of  Generals  Barton  and  Pennypacker,  Second 
Division,  Tenth  Army  Corps,  until  the  end  of  his  enlistment.  After  the 
war  he  was  eiii,M<red  in  the  druy;  business  for  about  two  years,  but  in  the 
winters  of  Isih;  ii7  he  resumed  the  study  of  law  in  the  oihce  of  Judge 
Edward  Owen  Parry. 

In  tiie  meantime,  much  disorder  existed  in  BchnyUdll  county,  and  he 
was  sent  to  Harrisburg  by  a  number  tsi  leading  citizens  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
the  passage  of  a  law  creating  a  special  police  force,  a  new  criminal  court, 
having  special  jurisdiction  in  Schuylkill  county,  and  the  ])re.'>ent  Jury  Coax- 
missioncr  law,  it  being  believed  by  them  that  this  would  lead  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  violence  and  disorder  then  existing.  Largely  through  his 
efforts  these  laws  were  enacted.  He  sought  admission  to  the  Bar  of  his 
county,  but  was  unexpectedly  met  with  refusal,  not  on  the  ground  of 
Incompetency,  nor  want  of  good  character,  but  because  it  was  alleged  that 
In  the  effort  to  have  the  laws  above  mentioned  enacted,  he  had  spread 
reports  derogatory  to  the  judge  of  the  old  court  For  two  years  and  a  half 
he  was  refused  adndsdon  on  this  pretext,  but  finally,  on  March  7,  1870, 
was  admitted  to  practice  at  home  the  profession  for  which  he  was  so  well 
adapted,  uud  to  which  he  had  already  been  admitted  in  Lebanon  and 
Dauphin  counties. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  Mr.  Brumm  has  been  rapidly  rising  as  a 
lawyer.  His  special  forte  is  with  the  jur}%  as  is  in  part  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  five  homicide  cases  in  which  he  represented  the  defendantS| 
they  were  all  acquitted. 

He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  being  nn  unrnm  promising 
anti-slavery,  anti-free-trade,  anti-mouoi)oly,  and  anti-disunion,  advocate.  As 
aP<^publican  he  has  stumi>e(l  his  county  and  his  Rtate,  powerfully  denounc- 
ing the  free-trade  and  State  riglits  ddct lines  of  the  Democratic  jiarty. 

At  a  very  early  jn'riod  he  was  attracted  to  the  study  of  the  national 
finances,  and  long  before  the  oiganization  of  the  Nations!  Greenback-Labor 
party  he  had  espoused  the  doctrines  which  have  since  become  the  distinctive 
ones  of  that  party.  He  made  numerous  efforts  in  the  Bepublican  party  of 
his  county  and  State  to  induce  it  to  adopt  those  print  ipli  s  ;  l)ut  failing  in 
that,  he  joined  hands  with  others  having  the  same  faith,  and  aided  in  the 
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formation  of  <he  National  Oreenbadc-Labor  party.  In  tbia  connection  ve  • 
might  alao  state  that  Mr.  Bnunm  was  one  of  the  original  seven  men  who 

held  the  first  Oreenback  conveution  that  ever  met  in  Penn>)ylvania,  and  who 
were  all  that  were  present  at  that  convention.  It  was  then  the  first  platform 
of  principles  was  declareil  and  adojitcd,  wliich  has  heconiti  the  foundation  of 
that  political  organization.  Ho  voted  for  Tcter  Cooper  for  President  in  1870, 
and  since  then  has  been  untiring  in  hia  diorte  to  apread  the  laith  in  the 
flnancial  and  economical  dootiinea  to  which  he  ia  attached. 

In  1876  he  waa  nominated  for  Congieaa  by  hia  party  in  SchnylldU 
Ooonty,  which  comprises  the  Thirteenth  Repraattitative  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  192  votes.  In  1880,  he  was  again 
nominated  for  Congress  by  his  party,  and  being  endorsed  by  the  XtepublicanS) 
he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  1.0:U  votes. 

Mr.  Brumm  has  always  been  an  eloquent  advocate  of  the  rights  of  tho 
oppressed — whether  by  the  slaveholder,  by  the  monopolist,  or  the  social 
ailatocrat  He  baa  believed  in  the  equal  righta  of  all  men  to  work  out 
their  own  peracHial  and  aodal  proaperity,  without  apedal  restriction  from 
law,  cnstom,  caste,  or  prejudice,  although  aa  poeitiTely  oppoaed  to  the  de- 
moralising and  destroying  tendendeaof  so-called  Communism.  lie  strongly 
urges  the  necessity  of  governmental  control  of  great  corporate  influences, 
and  believes  that  the  immense  jjowcr  wielded  by  the  corporations  of  our 
country  must  be  restrained  by  the  powerful  hand  of  the  nation. 


U014.  HUGH  BUCHANAK. 
ov  OBoaaiA. 

UGII  BUCHANAN,  Representative  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Fourth  District  of  Georgia,  was  born  in  Scotland, 
September  15,  1823.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Georgia  in 
December,  1845.  In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  that  State,  and  in 
1887  waa  reflected,  aa  a  Democrat. 

In  1860  he  waa  an  elector  on  the  Breekenridge  and  Lane  ticket  In  the 
dTil  wnr  he  waa  a  Captain  of  cavafay  in  the  Confederate  aenioe,  and  waa 
seriously  wounded  in  Virginia.  In  1865  he  was  reelected  a  Representative 
to  Congress  from  his  district,  but  was  not  admitted  to  a  aeat  in  that  body. 
In  1872  ho  was  a  .Tndgc  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia. 

In  1870  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at 
Cincinnati.  In  1880  he  was  nominated  for  Representative  to  the  Forty- 
teventh  Congress,  and  thereupon  resigning  his  judicial  office,  was  elected 
to  that  Congreaa,  aa  a  Democrat,  by  a  majority  of  8,774— the  vote  standing 
9,993  votea  for  him,  againat  7,924  for  Pow,  Independent  D«noerat.  Vx. 
Buchanan  is  thoroughly  southern  in  his  sympathies  and  predilections,  and 
will  doubtless  render  efhcient  service  in  the  nM'An^!  halb  of  l^gialation,  and 
do  honor  to  himself  and  his  conatitueni^. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  BUCK. 

OF  CONNECTICUT. 

OIIN  R.  BUCK  of  Hartford,  member  of  Congress  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut,  wa.s  born  at  Glastonbury,  December  6,  1836,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Wilbraham  Academy  and  Wcsleyan  University. 
He  studied  law  in  the  offices  of  Judge  ISIartin  AVells  and  Congressman 
Strong,  with  the  latter  of  whom  lie  afterwards  became  associated  in  partner- 
ship. He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1802  and  has  since  been  in  practice 
in  Hartford.  Mr.  Buck  has  been  engaged  as  counsel  in  a  number  of  import- 
ant cases,  involving  the  rights  and  duties  of  municipal  railroads  and  other 
chartered  corporations.  The  establishment  of  the  court  of  common  picas, 
both  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven  counties,  in  1869,  was  largely  due  to  his 
efforts.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Connecticut  State  Bar  associa- 
tion, and  has  been  the  Secretary  of  that  body  since  its  organization. 

In  1864  he  was  elected  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Connecticut  House  of 
Representatives,  and  passed  through  the  regular  grades  of  })romotion,  serving 
as  Clerk  of  the  Senate  in  1866.  He  has  been  the  President  of  the  Hartford 
Common  Council  Board,  and  was  City  Attorney  for  1871  and  1873.  He  has 
also  held  the  Treasurership  of  Hartford  county  for  thirteen  years.  In  1879  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  State  Senate  from  the  First  district. 
Mr.  Buck  was  elected  to  the  Forty-.seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  to  suc- 
ceed General  J.  R.  Hawlcy,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
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HON  AYLETT  H.  BUCKNER. 

or  MXSSOUBI. 

TLETT  HAWES  BUCKNER,  who  represents  the  Thirteenth  Congres- 
sional district  of  Missouri  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  December  14,  1817.  Both  on  the  father's 
and  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  gootl  Virginia  families — his 
mother,  Mildred  Strother,  being  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  extraordinary 
energy. 

When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  quite  young,  his  father.  Bailey 
Buckner,  removed  with  his  family  to  the  county  of  Rappahannock.  In 
1829  he  was  appointed  to  a  Clerkship  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, where  he  died  in  1881. 

While  in  Washington  he  attended  Georgetown  College  for  a  year  and 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  his  classical  education.  His  father's  estate  was 
embarrassed  and  his  mother  undertook  to  pay  off  the  debta,  which  by  extra- 
ordinary economy  and  management  she  succeeded  in  doing,  so  that  at  her 
death  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  78,  she  was  in  easy  and  independent  circumstances. 
A.  H.  Buckner  was  aided  by  his  uncle.  Dr.  Aylett  Hawes,  for  whom  he  was 
named,  in  acquiring  an  education,  who  paid  his  expenses  at  an  Academy  in 
South  Western  Virginia  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Owing  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  Ilawes  during  his  first  term  at  the  University,  his  collegiate 
education  was  terminated.  He  then  taught  school  and  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law. 
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ffis  dfliln  to  relieve  his  mother  inth  her  huge  family  determined  hhn 
to  mi;jrr:\(e  and  to  depend  upon  his  own  efforts.  Therefore  before  he  was 
"of  age"  he  left  liis  native  State,  and  in  1h:JT  went  to  Missouri.  Here  he 
aetcd  as  Deputy  Sheriff  and  Deputy  Clerk  during  the  day  and  studied  law 
at  night  until  he  was  licensed  to  practice  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  18;i8,  and 
Pike  county  was  the  theater  of  his  first  efforts  in  tiis  profession.  Ho  was 
■agodato  counsel  with  the  diidnguiahed  B.  D.  Baker  of  Bpringfield,  Ulinois, 
(afterwards  United  States  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  who  was  killed  in 
batlle  at  Ball's  Blaff)  in  the  oelelnated  divorce  case  of  Bryson  et.  Bryson. 
The  facts  of  tliat  case  partook  more  of  the  character  of  romance  than  of  real 
life,  and  it  excited  great  interest  in  the  eastern  part  of  Missouri. 

In  ISII  Mr.  Buckner  was  ele  cted  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  Pike 
county,  then  having  exclutiive  probate  and  counfy  jurisdiction.  He  was 
married  the  sanic  year  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Minor.  He  declined  the  office  at  the 
end  of  his  first  tenn,  dealing  to  devote  his  time  ezdnsively  to  his  profes- 
don.  He  removed  to  St.  Louis  in  1850,  and  was  for  a  brief  time  connected 
with  the  editorial  management  of  the  St  Louis  Timm,  Preferring  a  country 
to  a  city  life  he  returned  tO  Pike  county  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  State  by  Governor  Sterling  Price,  and  in  1857 
was  elected  Judge  of  tlie  Third  Judicial  Circuit,  conijioscdof  the  counties  of 
Pike,  Lincoln,  Montgomery.  Warren,  and  St.  Charles.  While  acting  as 
Judge  he  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  to  represent  the  State  in  the 
Peace  Congress  that  met  in  Washington  in  February,  1861,  President 
Tyler  being  preading  officer,  William  C.  Ittves,  David  Dudley  Field,  Secre- 
taiy  Chase^  Judge  Ruffln  of  North  Carolina,  Oovemor  Palmer  of  Blinois,  and 
many  of  the  first  men  of  the  Northern  and  Border  States  l)eing  delegates. 

During  the  late  rebellion  and  some  years  following,  Mr.  Buckner  held  no 
public  jjosition  until  he  was  elected  to  the  DcnuK  ratic  National  Convention  at 
Baltiniore,  that  nominated  Horace  (ireeley  for  President.  The  same  year  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Ninth  district  of  Missouri,  and  has  been 
reflected  for  five  successive  terms  by  large  majorities,  and  with  little  or  no 
oppodtion,  Ids  last  electimi  being  by  a  vote  of  17,288  against  7,884  votes. 
Tlie  only  contest  that  Judge  Buckner  has  had  grew  out  of  his  opposition  to 
the  action  of  the  State  Convention  of  Missouri  in  1878  demanding  a  new  issue 
of  legal-tender  notes.  He  has  always  claimed  for  Congress  the  right  to 
issue  the  paper  eircidation  and  lias  opposed  the  issue  of  notes  by  banks.  Tn 
a  speech  in  the  National  House  of  Kejiresentatives  he  had  denied  the  jwwer 
of  Congress  to  make  the  jiroraises  of  the  Government  a  legal-tender  in  dis- 
chazge  of  debts  between  individuals.  He  made  known  to  the  nominating 
conventicm  that  he  disapproved  of  this  part  of  the  State  platfonn  and  would 
not  be  bound  by  it;  but  notwithstanding  these  things  be  was  renominated 
and  rcSlocted,  but  not  by  his  usual  majori^. 

In  1880  his  majority  was  the  largest  ever  received  since  his  service  in 
Congress  began.  He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  in  tlie  Forty-fifth  and  Forty- 
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dztb  CJongresses  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee^ 
In  Congresa  Judge  Buckner  does  not  speak  oftt  n,  but  rarely  fails  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  House  when  he  wishes  it.  His  speech  on  the 
Warner  Silver  Bill  in  1S78,  and  his  sjK  ( ch  in  the  first  .session  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress  on  the  Wood  liefundiug  Bill,  were  highly  commended,  and 
his  letter  to  hia  constitueats  in  explanation  of  his  views  on  the  legal-tender 
question  has  been  generally  regarded  as  an  naanswerable  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  against  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  psper  moiiey  a 
l^al-tender  in  diacharge  of  contracts  made  between  individuals.  No  man 
is  more  attentive  to  his  duties  a.s  a  leijislator,  as  well  to  the  nation  as  to  his  own 
State  and  district.  His  opinions  on  all  financial  and  economical  questions 
are  p^reatly  rcsi)ected  by  all  who  know  him.  He  is  decided  and  positive  in 
his  convictions  but  conservative,  practical,  and  judicial  on  all  questions. 
Heismodes^andrelMnginhishabltsanddiqKMition.  He  has  never  failed, 
of  popuhir  support,  and  he  has  never  filled  any  <^oe  or  public  position  in 
wldch  calumny  or  rumor  has  even  connected  his  name  with  impropriety  or 
OOiraption,  or  in  which  he  failed  to  satisfy  his  constituents.  His  mind  is 
more  judicial  than  partisan,  and  he  is  not  .slow  to  condemn  his  party  friends 
when  they  depart  from  what  he  deems  the  line  of  correct  policy  or  principle. 

As  a  Nixi  PriiDt  Jud«?e  he  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the  jx ople  and  Bar. 
Hon,  Proctor  Knott  of  Kentucky,  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Commtttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  formerly  Attomey-Genenit 
of  the  State  of  Hissouri,  speaks  of  him  as  being  the  best  Judge  he  ever  saw 
on  the  Bench.  Judge  Buckner  reported  mndi  of  the  legislation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  while  Chairman  of  that  CommitteAi  which  has  since 
become  the  law  of  the  District.  His  indefali<,'al)le  research  into  the  affairs 
of  its  rrovernment,  and  his  correction  of  its  many  abuses  are  most  highly 
appreciated  by  the  tax-payers  there. 

Few,  indeed,  are  they  who  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  an  intelli- 
gent oonsdtnency  through  so  many  consecutive  years  aa  hta  Judge  Buckner; 
and  fewer  sdll,  perhaps,  have  maintained  that  integrity  which  alone 
deserves  it.  Whenhis  public  career  shall  have  tertninated  and  heshall  look 
back  over  hia  tnuy  life  he  may  well  indulge  the  reflection,  ^^AMldbem 
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HON.  JULIUS  C.  BURROWS, 

or  mcaioAK. 

^tlULIUS  C.  BURROWS  of  Kalamazoo,  who  represents  the  Fourth  Con- 
^1  gressional  District  of  Michigan  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  the  Township  of  Northeast,  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania, 
January  9,  1837,  his  father  being  a  farmer,  and  in  politics  an  Abolitionist  of 
the  old  stamp. 

His  early  years  were  passed  on  his  father's  farm,  his  educational  advan- 
tages being  limited  to  attending  the  district  school  during  the  winter 
months.  Later,  the  family  removed  to  Ashtabula  county,  Oliio,  where  by 
his  own  exertion  he  received  the  higher  culture  afforded  by  the  Kingsville 
Academy  and  the  Grand  River  Institute.  He  subsequently  took  charge  of 
the  Madison  Seminary,  and  afterwards  of  the  public  schools  of  Jefferson,  on 
the  Western  Reserve.  Meanwhile  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  in  IS.'jQhe  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  was  then 
for  a  time  Principal  of  the  Seminary  at  Richland.  Mr.  Burrows  was  an 
active  and  efficient  worker  in  the  Presidential  campaigns  of  1856  and  1860. 
During  the  exciting  time  which  followed  he  addressed  war  meetings  of  the 
spring  and  summer.  He  removed  to  Kalamazoo  the  same  year  to  establish 
himself  in  practice,  but  in  the  spring  of  1862  entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  raising  a  company  for  the  Seventeenth  infantry.  He  was  in 
the  army  till  the  beginning  of  1864,  participating  in  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain,  Antictam,  Fredericksburg,  Yicksburg,  and  Jacluon.    Ue  was  also 
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iindCTBarnddeinthestraiteiMdiniUtaiyBitiiatioaof  Dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  time  he  was  on  tho  efaiff  of  a  general  of  division  ua 
mustering  ofBcer.  Mr.  Burrows  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  five  broth* 
era  who  were  all  in  the  service. 

Returning  to  Kulannizoo  in  18G4,  he  resumed  tlie  practice  of  law.  lie 
took  part  in  the  canvasii  of  the  Stiite  for  the  reelection  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  on  the  aasaaaination  of  the  Prerident,  waa  choaen  to  dettvw  the  eulogy 
there.  Ja  18M  he  again  took  part  in  the  national  campaign.  £i  the  spring 
of  1867  he  visited  England  and  the  continent.  He  was  twice,  in  1866  and 
1868,  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney,  and  reaigned  during  the  second  term  on 
account  of  (lie  pressure  of  his  own  practice.  In  1872  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  to  the  Forty-third  C'ongres?^.  During  that  session  he  made  .speeches  for 
the  repeal  of  the  '^Salary  Grab,"  on  Inter-State  Commerce,  on  the  Civil  Kight.<? 
bill,  and  on  the  Security  of  Elections  at  the  South.  lu  1878  he  was  again 
elected  to  Congress  vdtet  a  vigoroua  and  InilUantly  successful  canvass.  &i 
1880  he  wal  renominated  and  elected. 

His  speech  on  Inter-State  Commerce  was  ddivered  eariy  in  the  develop- 
mcnt  of  the  disouamm  and  waa  addressed  to  the  enactment  of  a  ])i11  by 
which  Congress  proposed  to  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  general  railroad 
question.  The  field  was  new  and  its  leading  principles  remained  to  be 
developed.  Ilis  argument  wa.s  that  control  of  the  subject  lay  in  Congress  and 
nowhere  else ;  that  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  premises  was  ample,  absolute, 
exclusive,  and  supreme.  The  limitatlona  on  the  action  of  Congress,  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Btate  over  all  commerce  not  extending  past  its  boundaries^ 
was  also  fully  established.  It  waa  made  clear  as  a  fundamental  principle 
that  the  authority  of  Congress  could  not  be  construed  as  limited  to  naviga- 
tion, as  the  railroad  interest  had  proposed;  and  moreover  that  it  was  the 
function  of  Congres.s  when  the  occasion  for  its  exerci.se  arose  to  bring  the 
trans|K)rtation  tariffs  under  principles  of  law  conforming  to  the  public  inter- 
est. The  correctness  of  the  positions  taken  at  so  early  a  day  are  a  strong 
commendation  of  Ur.  Bunows^s  native  fitness  for  the  handling  of  public 
questions. 

His  speech  on  tho  civil  rights  bill  was  an  able  vindication  of  the  general 
lepublicaa  poslticMi  that  in  ocmimonHM^ool  education  there  is  to  be  no  com- 
pnl<tory  separation  of  races.  Tt  was  an  advanced  development  of  a  policy  the 
justice  of  which  is  now  everywhere  recognized. 

The  same  month,  a  few  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  Forty-third 
Congress,  Mr.  Burrows  made  a  speech  on  a  bill  to  jjrevent  the  subversion  of 
anthority  in  the  States.  It  closed  with  the  following  appeal  to  the  Southern 
members,  the  spirit  of  which  has  been  often  reiterated  since.  The  passage 
is  as  follows: 

Itjoa  win  p«H«ii  me,  I  sty  It  in  all  kfaidnsM,  man  of  the  Sonth,  tiisre  Is  a  road  to 
peace.  I  tell  yon,  too,  there  is  but  one  road.  In  it  lies  a  peaeefU  eolation  of  our 
dUBenltias.  Whetiier  you  porsae  it  is  a  maCterof  your  own  free  ehdoe.  It  is  a  highway 
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«n  whieh  If  yon  vfll  but  walk  you  win  find  speedy  and  enduring  peaee  and  nnezeniplad 

prosperity  Give  to  iiunmn  life  hoine  ^-erurity  nml  to  pR>ju'rty  prt'tectioo; 

recoguizo  the  equality  of  all  meii  Iwfore  th«  law,  and  their  right  to  ita  fullest  guardian- 
ship; put  ont  the  flres  of  jour  bnmSng  churches  end  scliool-hou»e9;  make  the  free- 
dom of  the  ballot  so  ^^i-cure  that  there  shall  be  no  inlimidatloa;  let  free  speech  be  iwof* 
niiii  f];  lot  u^tracism  b(>  miknmvn;  renewyournl!e;riniK'e  t<>  the  frovcmment;  eztendageo> 
erous  wekoulo  to>iorth«ni  lal>or  and  Moitheni  capital  j  abaudon  all  hopeof  the1n«t  cnuj^e. 
In  a  word  *  aoeept  the  sltnation '  tngood  &ith  and  in  ^e highest  seiue  and  you  will  have  a 
peace  universal.  Do  this  and  your  barren  lieldii  will  stir  with  a  new  life;  your  desolate 
cities  will  tilm  with  the  huiu  of  returning  imlii-try;  your  spiu  inn.*  harlx>r!s  will  choke 
with  the  tide  of  commerce.  Do  this  and  the  whole  South  w  ill  spring  from  her  baptism  of 
blood  into  the  fbllnessof  a  new  life,  radeemed  and  r^enerated  forever.  All  hail  that 
aospicions  day. 

On  le-entering  the  House  st  the  extra  aessioa  of  the  Forty-eizth  Con- 
greas  Hr.  Burrows  was  assigned  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the  opening 
days.   On  the  18th  of  April  he  delivered  a  powerful  speech  in  the  House, 

on  the  relations  of  the  North  and  South. 

The  efToct  of  tli<>  spcoch  may  be  imagined  from  the  following  pithy 
summing  up  with  whicli  it  closed: 

Tlio  (li-tiiiLnii'-lK'il  pfiitlemnn  fnun  Kpntuoky  (Mr.  Blackburn)  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  at  leaftt  the  southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  of  this  Uou.se,  t(M)k  occasion 
to  say  hi  bis  recent  speech  in  this  ball  that  *  this  side  of  the  chamber,'  allndingto  the 
Demoeratlo  ro^ority,  '  nevermeans  to  yield  or  surrender  nntil  this  Congress  '—mark  the 
word,  not  this  sf>s<iion  or  t!ie  noxt,  but  nntil  'this  Congress — jball  bnvc  dit-.I  by  virtue  of 
Its  limitation.'  1  have  given  bis  exact  words.  That  event  cannot  happen  until  the  4th 
oTMareh,  1881. 

And  so  the  order  is  promulgated  from  the  federal  capital,  in  the  fiu  o  of  this  nation, 
bv  fiM  cx-r<tnf<vliTnto  soldier,  to  pro«eeutc  the  siege  until  tills  Kepublic,  wliich  he  and 
co-coii»pirators  could  not  destroy  by  the  sword,  shall  be  reduced  by  starvation.  And  no 
sooner  is  the  order  giren  than  the  whole  Democratic  party,  North  and  Soath,  lenp  into 
the  trenches  at  the  milying  crj'  «if  tlieir  chosen  leader,  "lb'  who  dallies  is  a  dastard,  and 
ho  who  liimbts  i*  (Inirnifd.'  Thus  is  tlie  •^it'iro  beiruri,  tliu»  it  \*  proseoiited.  An<l  with  nn 
air  of  defiance,  smacking  a  little  of  Southern  domination,  we  are  told  that  'theisxuo  is 
falid  down,  the  gage  of  battle  is  dellTered;  lift  it  whoi  you  please.'  Be  It  so,  and  be  this 
my  answer :  t  h  n  t ;  t  is  our  supremest  pleasure  to  lift  it  now  and  here,  and  we  are  prapared 
to  make  good  the  appeal. 

Sir,  we  accept  the  challenge  yon  now  present,  in  no  spirit  of  boa.stful  arrogance,  but 
with  an  unflinching  purpose  and  a  sublime  courage,  awaiting  the  issue  with  the  utmost 
confidence  niid  <  <)mposure.  It  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  encountered  a  solid  Soudi 
conspiring  against  the  life  of  tiie  Heimblio;  and  although  your  forces  may  be  .somewhat 
augmented  by  your  Northern  allies,  yet  1  see  nothing  in  the  increased  array  to  cause  a 

heart  to  faint  or  a  cheek  to  blanch  Why,  sir,  you  are  as  impotent  to  over- 

throw  the  Government  by  starvation  as  you  were  to  annihilate  it  by  tlie  sword.  Yon 
may  di-tn-^*.  but  yon  cannot  destroy.  For,  let  me  toll  yon,  when  that  time  comes  the  « 
same  loyal  people  from  the  same  loyal  States  who  took  their  lives  in  their  bands,  and 
went  forth  to  do  battle  for  the  defense  of  the  Republic,  enduring  the  weaiy  march,  the 
protracted  siege,  the  smoking  holl  of  battle,  and  the  niore  horrible  hdl  of  Southern  prison 
pons,  iintil  nftor  the  <iark  waves  of  rebellion  they  l»f>rc  upon  broken  arm  and  lacerated 
breiL-t  the  bleeiling  form  of  the  iiepublic  and  planted  her  feet  Vk\wn  the  immutable  rock 
of  Constitutional  Qoremment  and  Civil  Liberty— I  say  from  the  same  States  thirty  millions 
of  people,  animated  by  the  same  patriotism,  will,  when  you  attempt  to  starve  this  Kepublio 
fly  to  her  side  at  the  first  cry  of  liar  distress,  and  there  they  will  stand  in  ceaseless  Tigil, 
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not  with  a  sword,  hut  with  sustenance;  not  with  the  iniplomonts  of  wnr,  but  with 
unmeasured  wealth;  not  with  shotted  cuiiauu,  but  with  uuhjckcd  coHers;  not  with  baud- 
agM|  bnt  with  boonty;  and,  tMnding  over  her  prostrata  form,  will  thay  sneoor  and  ana- 
tain  her,  minifttaring  to  hor  necessities,  until,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  they  cm  wrench 
from  her  throat  tha  cowanJly  hands  that  ohitch  it;  nud  tiien,  tlirilloi  with  a  now  life, 
will  aha  spring  to  her  feet,  and  the  vor^'  ait&r  you  buildod  fur  her  inuuolation  shall 
baooma  « throna  upon  which  aha  ahall  atand,  in  tha  miuaaly  of  har  power,  vasoaptarad 
and  raorawnad,  Goddaaa  of  Mationa. 

The  assistance  which  Mr.  Burrows  has  been  called  on  to  render  in 
Bepablican  campaigns  has  been  another  prominent  fact  in  his  career.  He 
commenced  sixteen  years  ago,  with  important  appointments  in  3Iichigan 
and  adjoining  States.  He  has  been  called  into  service  for  every  mrasion 
since,  and  has  of  lato  yearn  refused  more  demands  than  he  has  tilled, 
although  speaking  incetmntly.  In  the  canvass  of  187b  he  delivered  115 
able  political  speeches.  In  the  subsequent  year  he  spoke  with  General  Oar- 
field  at  Buffalo,  and  by  invitation  addressed  a  great  meeting  at  Castle 
G«den,  at  which  General  Arthur  presided.  He  spoke  with  General  Garfield 
and  the  late  Senator  Chandler  at  the  Republican  silTer  wedding  celebration 

in  Madison. 

Mr.  Burrows  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congre<»s,  and  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Tenitoriee.  He  is  one  oi  the  able 
men  who  honor  the  btute  and  ^nation. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  BUTTERWORTH, 

op  onto. 

ENJAMTN  BUTTERWORTH,  who  represents  the  First  Congres. 
sional  District  of  Ohio,  was  born  in  "Warren  C'oTinty,  in  that  State, 
October  22,  1839.  After  comj)leting  his  academic  course  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  tlie  Bar,  and  has 
oontinned  to  practice  Ms  profession  in  Ohio  to  the  present  time,  in  1 870-4 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of  Ohio.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  reflected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a 
Bepublican,  |^  a  vote  of  16,46S,  against  15,167  for  his  Democratic  opponent 
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HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BURROWS, 

OP  VISfOURI. 

♦   

^^IIE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  near  Manchester,  England,  May 
;  15,  1840.  His  father's  name  was  Thomas,  liis  mother's  Mary.  They 
~i  emigrated  to  America  in  1842,  their  family  then  consisting  of  four 
sons,  James,  "William,  Joseph  H.,  and  Charles,  Tlis  mother  and  Charles 
died  en  rout/;  up  the  Mississippi  river;  James  died  in  England.  In  1851  the 
father  and  William  died,  leaving  Joseph  H.  alone  in  the  world.  He  was 
then  t^iken  care  of  by  his  uncle,  James  Burrows,  His  father  had  at  first 
settled  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  it  was  he  and  his  brother  James  who  had  built 
the  first  brick  house  in  what  is  now  the  flourishing  city  of  15,000  or  more 
inhabitants. 

Shortly  after  his  father's  death  Joseph  H.  went  to  Quincy,  HI.,  to  live 
with  an  uncle  by  the  name  of  William  Presley.  Here  he  attended  school 
two  years,  when  he  returned  to  Keokuk  to  live  with  his  Uncle  James  Bur- 
rows again,  where  he  went  to  school  winters  and  worked  in  a  brick-yard 
summers  until  the  fall  of  1856,  when  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  grocery 
store.  Mr.  Burrows  continued  in  mercantile  pursuits  for  a  period  of  about 
three  years.  In  1858,  however,  he  went  to  St,  Louis,  but  remained  there 
only  a  short  time,  then  returned  again  to  Keokuk.  Here  he  spent  some 
time  in  efforts  to  educate  himself.  In  1850  he  went  to  Centreville,  Iowa, 
where  he  was  employed  as  salesman,  in  a  store  of  general  merchandise. 
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On  June  24,  18C0,  he  married  >nss  Louisa  A.  "Wirttcnmycr,  daughter 
of  his  cni]>loypr.    February  4.  she  died,  at  St.  John,  Mo.,  to  wliich 

place  3Ir.  IJurrows  had  moved  in  ISOI,  and  entrained  in  business  with  his 
brother-in-law,  W.  H.  Young.  Six  months  alter  the  death  of.hia  wife  he 
removed  to  CainsTille,  Mo.,  wliere  lie  has  riiwe  contimied  to  remde.  Ko- 
veinber  16, 1803,  he  married  Hiss  Mary  A.  8haw^  who  was  a  native  of  2Cew 
Tork,  but  had  been  reared  In  Wiaconsln. 

Mr.  Burrows  first  engaged  in  politics  in  18G0,  when,  at  Centerville, 
Iowa,  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  ''Little  Giant.'*  lion.  Stoplien  A. 
Dou^^las,  for  the  Presidency.  lie  was  not  yet  a  voter,  but  nevertheless  he 
took  un  active  part  in  tlie  canvass,  made  several  ])olitieal  specclies,  and 
engaged  in  Bcverul  debates,  during  the  campaign.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  be  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union,  his  first  rote  for 
President  being  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1804.  He  continued  to  vote 
the  Republican  ticket  until  1878,  when  he  voted  for  Greenback  Gongreas- 
men  and  State  officers,  and  for  the  **People*s  Candidates**  for  County 
officers. 

In  1870  he  was  nominated  and  elected  a  Representative  to  the  State 
Le;;islature,  against  two  powerful  ()i)ponent8.  In  January,  1871,  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  Missouri  General  Assembly,  wliere  he  served  on  several  im- 
portant committees.  In  (he  following  year  he  was  reflected,  and  again  in 
1878.  At  the  cloee  of  his  last  term  in  the  State  Legidature,  Mr.  Burows  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  retire  from  politics,  that  he  might  better  attend  to  his  pri- 
vate business,  having  two  farms  and  a  store  to  carry  on,  also  having  the  pas- 
toral care  of  sometimes  two.  sometimes  four  churches,  he  having  been  regularly 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Uaptist  Church  in  1807.  But  altliotiirh  he  had 
repeatedly  refused  to  have  his  name  used  as  a  candidate  for  tlie  otlice,  he 
was,  on  August  17,  1880,  nominated  for  Representative  to  tlu;  Forty-seventh 
Congress  by  the  Greenback-Labor  Party,  and  thereupon  he  again  buckled 
on  his  armor  and  b^n  a  canvass  of  his  district,  making  his  opening  speech 
at  Sommersett,  in  Livingston  County,  on  August  10,  1880.  He  challenged 
his  opponent  to  a  joint  discussion,  but  his  proposition  was  declined.  Mr. 
Burrows  made  eighty  qieedies  in  less  than  fifty  days,  traveling  over  the 
nine  1ari;o  counties  composing  his  district.  He  was  elected  by  a  vote  of 
17,284,  u;.niinst  17,219  for  his  opponent. 

Mr.  Burrows  is  a  rapid,  fluent  speaker  and  ready  debater.  ITe  is  a 
stanch  friend  and  advocate  of  temperance.  lie  is  opposed  to  mono])olie3 
and  to  the  present  Natiimal  Bank  System,  and  expects  to  work  earnestly  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  the  act  establishing  that  institution.  He  is  independ> 
ent,  and  bdieves  in  voting  for  or  against  a  measure  on  its  merits  purely, 
and  without  regard  to  party  rule  or  prestige. 
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HON.  GEORGE  C.  CABELL, 

or  VIBOIXIA. 

a'  HE  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Virginia  is  represented  in  the  Na- 
I  tional  House  of  Representatives  by  George  C.  Cabell,  of  Danville, 
~*  wlio  was  bom  at  that  place  January  25,  1837.  His  early  education 
was  jealously  cared  for  by  his  father,  the  late  Gen.  B.  "W.  S.  Cabell,  who 
kept  him  under  his  own  jiersonal  instruction  until  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Academy  at  Dan  Wile,  Va.,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  Subsequently  he  taught  school 
in  Henry  County,  gi\ing  his  unoccupied  hours  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
After  completing  a  partial  course  of  reading  at  home  he  attended  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  having  prepared  himself  thor- 
oughly, was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  commenced  practice  in  his  native  town 
in  1858. 

He  was  editor  of  "The  Republican,"  and  afterwards  of  "The  Demo- 
cratic Api>eal,"  both  of  those  papers  being  published  at  Danville.  In  1858 
he  was  elected  Commonwealth's  Attorney  for  Danville,  which  position  he 
continued  to  hold  until  April,  1801,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice as  a  private.  In  the  June  following  he  was  commissioned  Major  by 
Governor  Letcher,  and  assigned  to  the  Eighteenth  Virginia  Infantry,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Withers,  in  Pickett's  Division,  Longstrect's  Corps.  He 
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participated  in  nearly  all  of  the  battles  in  which  that  part  of  the  army  of 
Korthern  Virginia  was  engnf^t'd.  Hf  was  twice  wounded  in  battle,  and 
before  the  termination  of  the  war  w;is  promoted  to  the  nink  of  Colonel. 
When  peace  was  restored  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Danville.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth 
CongreflSM,  aad  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty*«eTeiith  CoogKee,  aa  aDemoent, 
by  a  vote  of  11,778,  against  10,918  for  the  candidate  of  the  "Beadjmten.** 
Ck>lonel  Ctebell  was  a  bfaye  aoldier— never  ahrinking  from  the  dJachaige 
of  his  duties  in  the  camp  and  field  any  more  than  in  the  peaceful  commiin- 
ity  where  he  now  resides.  He  represents  the  so-called  **  Bourbon"  wing  of 
his  ])arty,  in  Virginia,  and  has  always  been  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  ]^<ili(  y  and  ])rinciples  of  the  most  stanch  element  of  the  Democracy  in 
all  uuLiuuai  ailairs. 


HON.  6.  W.  CASSIDT, 

EORGE  W.  CASSIDY.  of  Eureka,  who  rei)re?ents  the  State  of  Nevada 
at-large,  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  was  bom  in  Bour- 
bon County,  Kentucky,  April  25,  1836.  When  but  five  years  old  hia 
parente  removed  to  HiaBouri,  in  whidi  State  he  waa  educated.  He  anived 
in  California  1^  way  of  the  Plaina,  in  1857,  and  followed  mining.  As  eaily 
as  18G0  he  was  actively  engaged  in  politics,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Democratic  Central  Committee  of  California.  Ho  has  edited  several  papers 
in  that  State  and  in  Nevada,  and  in  1871  he  ])emianently  located  at  Eureka, 
Nevada,  where  he  founded  the  Eureka  iScnfincI,  an  ably-conducted,  bold, 
and  outspoken  Democratic  journal,  of  which  he  is  still  the  editor  and  one 
of  tile  proprietors.  Mr.  Cassidy  is  deservedly  recognized  as  an  able  journal- 
ist, whose  writings  carry  weight  with  Uiem,  even  into  the  camp  ci  his  polit- 
ical enemy.  His  party  has  for  many  yean  been  cognisant  of  his  superiority 
as  a  thinker,  debater,  and  parliamentarian,  by  sending  him  to  the  Senate  of 
Nevada  from  Eureka  County  for  eight  consecutive  years.  In  1880  he  re- 
ceived the  Democratic  nomination  for,  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  U,bl5  against  8^578  for  liia  Republican 
competitor. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  CALDWELL, 

or  KESTUCKT. 

K~  HE  Third  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky  is  represented  in  the 
J  National  Conj^rcss  by  John  William  Caldwell,  of  Riissellville,  Logan 
^  County,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  Iflth  day  of  January, 
1838.  We  have  no  further  data  of  his  life  up  to  1861,  when  he  entered  the 
Confederate  army  as  Captain.  lie  wa^  successively  promoted  to  Major, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Colonel  of  the  Ninth  Kentucky  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry, in  John  C.  Breckenridge's  brigade,  serving  in  that  brigade  during 
the  entire  civil  war. 

In  1866  he  was  elected  County  Judge  of  his  native  county,  and  in  1870 
was  reelected.  He  wjis  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congress- 
es, and  waa  reflected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a 
vote  of  13,089,  against  10,987  for  the  Democratic  Candidate,  and  1,736  for 
his  Greenback  opponent. 

Mr.  Caldwell  has  now  served  two  terms  in  Congress  and  entered  upon 
his  third  term  with  the  repeated  endorsements  and  commendations  of  his 
constituents.  Being  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  may  well  look  forward  to  a 
career  of  usefulness  and  honor  which  the  future,  in  its  favorable  opportun- 
ities, seems  to  hold  in  keeping  for  him. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  CALKINS. 

or  INDIAJTA. 

^"^"'HE  Thirteenth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana  is  represented  in  the 
I  National  House  of  Representatives  by  William  II.  Calkins,  of  La 
^  Porte,  who  was  bom  in  Pike  County,  Ohio,  February  18,  1842.  He 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  has  since  practiced.  He  served 
in  the  Union  Army  from  May,  1801,  to  December  1865 — with  the  exception 
of  about  three  months  in  1863 — and  during  a  part  of  his  military  service 
was  a  member  of  the  Fourteenth  Iowa  Infantry,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
time  he  belonged  to  the  Twelfth  Indiana  Cavalry.  From  1806  to  1870  he 
was  State's  Attorney  for  the  Ninth  Judicial  District  of  Indiana.  He  was 
Representative  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1871.  In  1874  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  Congress,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and 
Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  reelected  to  the  Forty -seventh  Congress,  as 
a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  17,981,  against  16,877  for  his  Democratic 
opponent.    He  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Elections. 

Mr.  Calkins  has  been  a  successful  lawyer  from  the  commencement  of 
his  professional  practice,  and  still  continues  to  attend  to  his  legal  business 
to  a  considerable  extent,  when  not  occupied  with  the  public  business.  He 
has  been  a  persistent  worker,  both  in  State  and  National  politics,  and  ren- 
ders most  faithful  and  efiicient  service  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress. 
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HON.  JACOB  H.  CAMPBELL, 

OF  MmmnTAiaA. 

ACOB  mLLER  CAMPBELL  waa  born  in  Allegheny  Township,  Som- 
^1  erset  County,  Pennsylvania,  November  20,  1831.  His  father,  John 
Campbell,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1817;  his  mother,  Uary  (Weyand)  Campbdl,  was  a  natiTe  of  the  above- 
named  town  of  Somerset.  In  1826  his  parents  removed  to  Allegheny  City, 
Penn.,  where  he  attended  the  ordinary  schools  of  that  day.  In  1835  he 
returned  to  Somorsot,  and  bpcamp  an  apprentice  in  the  printing-office  of  the 
"  Somerset  Whi^,"  wlicrc  he  remained  until  he  had  mastered  as  much  of 
the  printing  business  as  could  be  acquired  in  a  country  i)rinting-office.  In 
1840  he  left  Somerset  and  worked  for  some  time  "  at  the  case in  the  office 
of  the  "litonoy  Examiner,"  a  monthly  magazine  of  considerable  merits 
then  poblished  in  Pittsboxgh,  Penn«  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  went 
to  New  Orieans  and  worked  in  the  newspaper  offices  of  that  city  until  the 
spring  of  1841,  when  he  engaged  in  steamboating  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
river  and  its  tributaries;  and  for  several  subsequent  years  filled  the  ])ositinn 
successively  of  >Tate,  Clerk,  and  ]iart  owner  of  a  vessel.  In  the  spring  of 
1H17  he  married,  and  in  the  full  of  that  year  he  abandoned  steamlmaf ing 
and  went  to  Brady's  Bend,  Penn.,  where  he  en^^aged  in  the  iron  business  at 
the  Great  Western  Iron  Works.  In  1853  he  went  to  California,  but  Tetoroed 
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m  leiB  than  a  yetr.  In  1868  hb  moved  to  Johnstown,  P«m.,  and  aaaisted 
m  the  oonstroction  of  the  Mammoth  Iron  Worka  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
pany nt  that  place,  with  which  enterprise  he  remained  connected,  holding 
all  the  time  nn  iiny>nrt:»nt  and  responsible  position,  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  rt  bellion  in  1801.  Upon  the  first  call  of  President  Lincoln 
for  three  months*  volunteers  to  defenti  the  Govcrnnient,  he  wa?i  enrolled  as 
Lieutenant  in  the  first  Company  from  Cambria  County,  tendering  their  ser- 
"viGea  to  the  GoTemor,  and  with  it  arrived  in  Harriabnrg  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  of  April,  1861,  being  the^iC  eonyxm^  ta  enttr  Camp  Curtin, 

Upon  an  oiganiaation  of  B^^enta,  which  was  effected  during  the  next 
two  days,  his  Company  was  assigned  to  the  third  Regiment  and  designated 
as  Company  G,  and  Lieutenant  Campbell  was  npyxMnted  Quartermaster  of 
the  Regiment,  and  with  it  he  served  in  (Iciicral  Patterson's  abortive  cam- 
paign in  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  returning  to  Ilarrisburg 
with  the  troops  of  that  command,  waa  mustered  out  on  the  28th  day  of 
Jnly,  1881.  On  the  80th  of  the  same  month  be  was  commissioned  Colonel 
by  GoTem<Hr  Cortin,  and  authorized  to  raise  a  n^giment  of  rolunteera  ior 
three  yMurs.  In  due  time  the  regiment  was  recruited,  mainly  through 
Colonel  CampbeU'a  exertions,  and  was  designated  as  the  54th  PennsylvaniA 
Volunteers.  As  <=oon  as  organized  it  was  ordered  to  Wasliinijfon,  D.  C,  in 
which  vicinity  it  remained  until  the  29th  of  March,  when  Colonel 

Campbell  was  ordered  to  report  with  his  regiment  to  General  Mile.s,  com- 
manding at  Harper's  Ferry,  Ya.,  and  iu  accordance  with  instructions  from 
that  officer,  proceeded  to  occupy  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
load,  from  North  Mountain  Station,  Ya.,  flfty-«iz  milea  westward  to  the 
Sooth  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  the  Regiment  occupying  the  most  important 
pointa  along  the  line.  In  September,  1862,  the  forces  under  General  Miles 
were  all,  except  the  54th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  driven  into  Harper's 
Ferry  and  captured  l)y  Stonewall  Jackson.  Colonel  Campbell  reported  to 
*  General  McClellan  for  duty,  and  was  ordered,  with  his  regiment,  to  join  tlie 
forces  of  General  Kelly  in  the  Department  of  West  Virginia.  On  the  0th 
of  March,  1868,  he  waa  ordered  to  Bomney  with  his  Regiment,  and  there 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Fburtb  Mgade,  First  Division,  Eighth 
Army  Oorpa.  With  this  force  he  proceeded  to  occupy  the  different  moun- 
tain passes  in  that  section,  making  his  headqturters  at  Mechanicsburg  Gap. 

While  occupying  this  position  they  were  in  almost  daily  conflict  with  de- 
tachments of  the  Confederate  army  and  the  guerilla  forces  which  infested 
that  section.  On  the  5th  of  .July  his  command  formed  part  of  the  column 
under  General  Kelly,  which  marched  to  Cherry  Run  to  prevent  the  force 
under  Lee  from  gaining  possession  of  the  fords  at  that  point  on  the  Poto- 
mac, or  from  coming  further  west  On  the  18th  of  July  he  waa  ordered 
acroea  the  Potomac  at  Cherty  Bun  with  hia  Brigade,  and  there  he  droTe  the 
rebels  out  of  Hedgcsville,  taking  possesjdon  of  that  place,  skirmishing  daily 
with  the  enemy  as  their  forces,  under  Lee.  retreated  southward.  On  August 
2,  1862,  Colonel  Campbell,  with  his  Brigade,  was  ordered  to  return  to  bis 
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fonner  stations  amont;  the  Hampshire  mountains,  where  thej  remained 
doing  active  duty  until  the  6tli  of  Novombor,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
8prin|?fiL'!d  with  liis  command,  and  all  the  troops  aloni;  the  line  of  the 
railroad  from  Cherry  Kuu  to  New  Creek,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  were 
assigned  to  his  command,  in  addition  to  his  Brigade.  On  the  4th  of  Jan- 
UAiy,  1864,  he  moved  with  his  Brigade  to  Cumberland,  which  place  was 
threatened  1^  the  forces  of  Bosser  and  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Here  he  remained 
until  General  Sigel  took  command  of  the  Department  of  West  ^Vli|^niA. 

In  April,  1864,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  troops  that  took  place 
preparatory  to  the  contemplated  movement  up  the  valley  of  the  Slienundoah, 
Colonel  Campbell,  at  his  own  request,  waa  relieved  from  the  conimand  of 
his  Brigade  and  returned  to  his  old  regiment.  At  the  battle  of  New  Mar- 
ket, May  15,  1864,  he  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  it  suffered  heavily,  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  its  number  being 
killed  and  wounded.  After  the  battle  General  Sigel  fell  back  to  Cedar 
Creek,  where  he  was  relieved  of  his  command  by  General  Hunter,  who 
again  renewed  the  march  uj)  the  Valley,  meetinpr  the  enemy  at  Piedmont  on 
the  !)t\\  of  Jtme,  1804.  In  this  battle  Coh)nel  ('nni|il>(  11,  with  his  Retriment, 
afjfain  occupied  the  left  of  tlu  line,  flanking  the  cueniy's  rii^-^ht  and  attacking 
them  in  the  rear.  ca])turing  twice  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  he  had  men  in 
his  command.  For  gallant  conduct  and  8U])erior  skill  exhibited  at  this 
battle  Colonel  Campbell  was  brevetted  a  Brigadier-Oeneral,  a  position 
doubly  earned  by  long  and  eflteient  service  as  a  brigade  commander.  Three 
days  after  this  battle,  when  the  forces  under  Crook  joined  those  of  Hunter 
at  Staunton,  Va.,  General  Campbell  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  a 
brigade  in  Crook's  Division,  and  as  a  special  favor  tlu-  ."  Ith  Re;,Mment  was 
transferred  to  the  Bame  Brigade,  that  it  might  remain  under  its  old  com- 
mander. 

In  all  the  cngagementa  under  General  Hunter  while  on  his  celebrated 
"Lynchburg  raid,"  Goieral  Campbell  took  a  prominent  part,  and  on  the 
return  from  that  place  covered  the  retreat  On  July  d4, 18)64,  he  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Winchester  under  Crook,  and  upon  the  fall  of  General  Mul> 
ligao  in  that  battle,  assumed  command  of  his  division,  and  participated  in 
all  the  subsecpient  battles  of  Crook  while  he  was  in  command,  and  after 
Sheridan  came  to  the  head  of  the  De]iartment  he  took  part  in  all  the  en- 
gagements in  the  Shenandoah  VaUey  under  that  renowned  chieftain. 

General  Campbell  was  never  absent  from  his  command  but  three  weeks, 
which  occurred  in  February,  18C4,  when  he  was  detailed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  to  act  as  a  member  of  a  Court  of  Inquiiy,  at  Whseling,  Va.  He 
was,  with  but  one  single  exception,  with  his  comrades  in  every  fight  of  his 
brigade  or  regiment  from  the  time  of  its  oiganization  until  flnaUy  mustered 
out  of  the  service. 

After  tlic  close  of  the  war,  on  the  17th  of  Aupust.  1865,  General  Camp- 
bell was  iioniinateil  by  the  Hepubliean  State  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ollice  of  Surveyor-General  (since  called  Secretary  of  lu- 
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ternal  AiEain),  and  elected  for  a  term  of  three  jmo*.  1b  1868  he  wm  ag^ 

elected  to  the  same  office  for  a  second  torm,  and  served  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  tlie  pco])l('  and  credit  to  himself.  He  declined  a  nomination  for  a 
third  term,  and  devoted  his  time  to  mechanical  and  other  industrial  })tjrsuit8 
until  the  fall  of  1870,  when  he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Congress  from  the  17th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Bhdr,  Cambria,  and  Somerset,  and  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  580  votes  over  the  Hon.  John  Beilly,  Democrat,  who  had 
carried  the  district  two  years  before  by  a  majority  of  1,147  votes.  In  1878 
he  \v!is  a  candidate  for  reflection,  but  owing  to  the  organization  of  the 
Greenback  |>artY  in  the  district,  whose  principles  he  strongly  antagonized, 
he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  305  votes.  In  1880  he  was  again  a  candi- 
date, and  elerted  by  a  majority  of  1,430  votes  over  his  former  competitor, 
Hon.  A.  H.  ColTroth. 

1^  1856  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Ihst  RepnbUcaa  National  Convention, 
assisted  in  the  oiganiaation  of  that  party,  and  has  ever  since  been  an  earnest 
advocate  of  its  principles  and  supporter  of  its  candidate^  When  in  Ckm- 
grass  he  waa  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by 
the  government,  and  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  resumption  act.  lie  was 
opjKxsed  to  the  "  Silver  Bill,"  maintaining  that  412^  grains  of  silver  was 
not  worth  one  dollar  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  that  therefore  the 
silver  dollar  waa  a  cheat  and  a  fraud.  lie  advocated  and  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Bankrupt  Law,  believing  that  its  repeal  waa  essential  to  the 
restoration  of  financial  and  commercial  confidence  and  prosperity.  He  voted 
for  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country.  He  is  in  favor  of 
a  Protective  tariff,  and  voted  against  the  Wood  tariff  bill  because  it  did  not 
protect  and  foster  our  national  industries.  He  favored  all  measures  looking 
to  the  enlargement  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  reform  in  oor  civil  service. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  CANDLER, 

or  ■AssAomrwRB. 


OHN  W.  CANDLER  of  Brooklinc,  represente  the  Eighth  Congressional 
district  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
waa  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  aa  a  Republican,  by  a  vote 


cf  10,644  ^ainat  11,548  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  CAMP, 

orirxw  Toax. 

OHN  H.  CAMP  of  Lyons,  who  represents  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress- 
ional district  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  wag 
bom  at  Ithaca,  in  that  State,  April  14,  1840.  After  receiving  an 
acadeniic  education  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1860  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  has  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  to 
the  present  time.  From  1807  to  1870  he  was  District  Attorney  for  Wayne 
county. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-lifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses  and 
reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  20,259 
against  14,555  for  his  Democratic,  and  1,103  for  his  Greenback  competitors. 

Mr.  Camp  has  never  shown  himself  to  be  an  ambitious  politician,  but 
contented  to  labor  earnestly  and  faithfully  in  the  line  of  his  profession, 
giving  only  that  attention  to  political  affairs  which  the  times  demanded  of 
every  intelligent  citizen  down  to  the  time  of  his  nomination  for  a  scat  in  the 
lower  House  of  Congress,  and  since  has  ])roved  himself  ca|>able  and 
efficient  as  a  public  servant  in  that  high  position.  He  has  steadily  grown  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  from  his  first  apix^rance  at 
the  Bar  of  his  native  State  to  the  present  time. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  G.  CANNON, 

OF  ILXIHOtS. 

<^ JOSEPH  G.  CANNON  of  Danville,  who  representa  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
^1  gressional  district  of  Illinois,  in  the  Confjress  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  at  Guilford,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  May  7,  1836.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  at  the  schools  in  his  neighborhood,  after 
which  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to 
practice.  In  1861  he  became  States  Attorney  of  Dlinois  and  continued  in 
that  office  for  a  period  of  seven  successive  years.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  19,710 
against  17,734  for  his  Democratic  competitor. 

Mr.  Cannon  is  not  a  talkative  man  in  Congress,  but  has  positive  views 
upon  all  important  questions  coming  before  the  House,  and  in  his  quiet 
manner  does  much  to  have  them  incorporated  into  the  legislation  of  that 
body.  In  1879  he  voted  to  pass  the  bill,  prohibiting  military  interference  at 
elections,  over  the  President's  veto.  He  also  voted  against  the  bill  prohibit- 
ing the  immigration  of  Chinese ;  also  against  the  bill  to  provide  for  the 
exchange  and  recoinage  of  the  trade  dollar  and  to  cease  the  coinage  of  the 
same,  but  in  favor  of  making  United  States  notes  receivable  for  duties  and 
imposts. 
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HON.  JOHK  G.  CARUSLE; 
wsnmronr. 


OHN  GRIFFIN  CARLISLE  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  represents  the 
Sixth  Eentud^  CfM^^rearioiial  district  in  the  National  Hmue  of  Repre- 
sentatiTes.   He  wae  boni  in  Campbell  (now  Kentcm)  connty,  in  that 


State,  September  5,  1835.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public 
schools.  lie  tauprht  school  for  a  time  in  his  native  county  and  then  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  J.  W.  Stevenson  and  W.  B.  Kin- 
kead,  Es((rs. ,  and  in  1H^)8  was  admitted  to  flu- Bar.  He  has  continued  hia 
legal  pnutieo  to  the  present  time.  From  IboO  to  1801  he  was  a  nienil>er  of 
the  State  House  of  Representatives  of  Kentucky.  In  1864  he  was  nominated 
for  Prendential  Elector  <»  the  Democratic  ticket,  bnt  declined.  In  1S60  he 
waa  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Eentncky,  and  in  1869  waa  leilected.  He 
waa  a  Delegate-at-large  from  that  State  to  the  National  Democratic  ConTen* 
tion  at  New  York  in  1868.  In  May,  1871,  he  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  and,  resifjning  his  scat  in  tlic  Senate,  wa.s  elected 
and  served  in  that  office  until  September,  1875.  In  1876  he  was  chosen 
alternate  Presidential  Elector  for  the  State  at -large. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was 
rejected  to  the  Forty^aerenth  Congresa  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  17,891 
against  9,868  for  hia  Republican  opponent 
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HON.  CYRUS  C.  CARPENTER, 

OF  IOWA. 

TRVS  C.  CARPENTER  is  a  native  of  Susquehanna  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  born  on  the  24th  of  November,  1829.  Ilia  parents 
were  Asahel  and  Amanda  M.  (Thayer)  Carpenter,  both  of  whom  died 
before  he  was  twelve  years  old.  His  grandfather,  John  Carpenter,  was  one 
of  nine  young  men  who  in  1789,  left  Attleborough,  Massachusetts,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  a  home  in  the  "  new  country,"  where  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  purchase  cheap  lands.  After  various  vicissitudes  they  located  upon 
the  spot  which  they  called  Ilarford,  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  the 
township  in  which  Cyrus  was  bom.  This  location  a  hundred  years  ago  was 
far  from  any  other  settlement,  Wilkesbarre,  in  Wyoming  valley,  near  the 
scene  of  the  celebrated  Indian  massacre,  being  among  the  nearest,  though 
fifty  miles  away.  The  place  where  these  young  Bay  State  men  bought  lands 
and  settled  was  known  for  years  as  the  "Nine  Partners'  Settlement."  Here 
these  hardy  pioneers  maintained  their  families  and  hewed  themselves  farms 
out  of  the  wilderness,  established  schools,  churches,  and  homes,  with  all  the 
indices  of  civilized  and  Christian  life.  Aaron  Thayer,  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  our  subject,  moved  to  this  settlement  some  years  later  from  Med- 
way,  Massachusetts. 
.    Young  Carpenter  attended  a  common  school  three  or  four  months  in 
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%  year  until  1840,  fhen  taught  winteis  and  woiked  on  a  faim  nmnnen  for 
three  or  four  yeara,  and  with  the  money  thus  raised  paid  lua  expensea  for 
several  xnonthB  at  the  academy  which  had  been  established  in  his  naiiTe 
town.  After  leavine^  this  institution,  in  1H.")2,  lie  started  westward,  halted 
at  Johnst(jwn,  Licking  county,  Ohio;  taught  there  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
with  his  funds  thus  replenished  he  went  to  Iowa,  loitering  some  on  the  way, 
and  reaching  Des  Moines  in  June,  1854.  The  city  then  had  twelve  hundred 
inhabitants.  A  few  days  later  he  started  on  foot  up  the  Des  Moines  valley, 
then  just  beginning  to  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  El  Doradoea  of  the  Hawk- 
eye  State.  He  found  his  way  to  Fort  Dodge,  with  but  a  single  half  dollar 
in  his  pocket.  He  frankly  told  the  landlord  of  his  straitened  dreumstanoes, 
offering  to  do  any  kind  of  labor  until  something  should  "turnup."  On 
the  evening  of  his  arrival  he  heard  a  government  contractor  state  that  his 
chief  surveyor  hud  left  him  and  that  he  was  going  out  to  find  another. 
Young  Carpenter's  circunjstances  were  so  desj)erate  that  lie  at  once  offered 
his  services  to  the  gentleman.  To  the  inquiry  whether  he  was  a  surveyor, 
he  answered  tiuit  he  understood  the  theory  c/t  surveying  but  had  had  no 
experience  in  the  field.  His  services  were  promptly  accepted,  with  a 
promise  of  steady  employment  if  he  were  found  competent.  The  next 
morning  he  met  the  party  and  took  command.  When  the  first  week's  work 
was  done  he  went  to  Fort  Dodge  to  replenish  his  wardrobe.  As  he  left, 
some  of  the  men  remarked  that  that  was  the  last  that  would  be  seen  of  him. 
lie  was  then  of  a  slight  build,  jaded  and  torn  by  hard  work,  and,  when  he 
left  the  camp,  so  utterly  tired  out  it  is  not  8urj)rL>iug  that  the  men  who  were 
inured  to  out-door  life  thought  him  completely  used  up.  But  they  did  not 
know  their  man.  With  the  few  dollars  which  he  had  earned  he  supplied 
himself  with  comfortable  clothing,  went  back  to  his  work  on  Ifonday  numi- 
ing  and  continued  it  until  the  contract  was  completed.  He  was  thus  led 
into  the  land  business,  and  from  the  autumn  of  1855,  when  the  land  office 
was  established  at  Fort  Dodge,  rmu  h  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  surveying, 
selecting  lands  for  buyers,  tax-paying  for  foreign  owners,  and  in  short  a 
general  land  agency.  During  this  period  he  devoted  such  time  as  lie  could 
spare  to  reading  law,  with  a  view  of  eventually  entering  the  profession. 

Soon  after  the  civil  war  commenced  he  entered  the  army,  and  before 
gc^g  into  the  field  was  c(munisnoned  as  Captain  in  the  staff  department, 
and  served  over  three  years,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-Oolooel  being 
mustered  out  as  Brevet  Colonel. 

Mr.  C "arix  iiter  was  elected  Surveyor  of  Webster  county  in  the  spring  of 
1S.")(5,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  a  Representative  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  .served  in  the  first  session  of  that  body  held  at  Des  Moines.  He 
was  elected  Register  of  the  State  land  office  in  1866,  re-elected  in  1868,  and 
hdd  the  office  four  years,  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  renomination.- 

He  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  in  1871,  and  re-elected  two  yeara 
later,  making  an  able  and  popular  executive.  In  his  first  inaugural  address, 
delivered  on  the  lltb  of  January,  1872,  he  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  State 
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University  and  especially  its  nonnal  deportment,  for  fhe  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  for  whatever  would  advance  the  material  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  people,  urging  in  particular  the  introductioii  of  more  manufactories. 
On  thb  point  he  said: 

To  bring  the  nM&aftetined  srtieiss  required     mir  people  sad  die  prodncto  of  thdr 

industry' nciirer  togftlicr,  In  my  jiulpTiicnt,  is  of  piimmount  importance.  That  the  pro- 
ducer would  be  materially  benefited  if  the  wagon,  reaper,  plow,  and  cultivator  with 
which  he  plies  hit  industrial  enterprises,  and  the  eloth  he  wean,  were  tnanntotared  at 
hb  meiltet  town,  whither  he  eoold  carry  his  surplos  ptodoots  and  emhange  them  for 
these  necessities,  saving  COet  of  transportation  long  distances  both  way,  is  a  proposition 
so  self-evident  that  it  needs  no  support  by  ai;gumeat.  But  while  the  general  government 
may,  as  an  Incident  of  its  power  ta  eolisetrevanne  and  the  neeeielttee  of  Its  treasury,  be 
able  to  diaoiminata  eo  as  to  eneenrage  sneh  industries  as  are  compatible  with  oar  hiMt^ 
climate,  and  resources,  nn<l  wisely  exercise  such  discrimination,  a  State  having nosndl 
authority,  it  may  be  asked,  How  can  legislation  aid  us  in  this  particular?  It  is  answered. 
If  we  can  do  notliing  more,  it  is  possible,  tluough  our  board  of  immigration,  to  call  attma- 
tioo  to  onr  manufacturing  resources.  The  fact  that  Iowa  is  supplied  with  coal  mines 
developinp  vrin*  from  ?ix  to  eleven  feet  in  thickness,  which  invite  new  industries  to 
their  vicinity,  with  lead  mines,  in  which  new  lodes  are  daily  discovered,  with  block 
wafalBt  SDd  other  woods  for  manufactniing  purposes,  with  inexhaustible  gypsum  l>eds, 
with  limeetons  qnarrias  of  svaiy  vsrlsty,  with  elays  fbr  the  prodnetioB  of  all  kinds  of 
brick  and  pottery,  and  with  other  repoiircc<  inviting  skill  nn<!  capiful  po  nnmerous  as  to 
forbid,  now  and  here,  the  mention,  might  be  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  which,  distributed 
by  tlie  board  of  edncation,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  and  produce  results. 

Other  questions  were  discussed  with  marked  ability  in  this  inaugural 
address,  and  in  his  second,  delivered  two  years  later,  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
duty  of  the  "wise  legislator: 

Ho  will  not  only  heed  the  voice  of  the  farm-producer,  whose  chief  concern  is  to 
inereaes  Tstinns  upon  his  nrplns  prodnets,  hnt,  wiA  a  stateemanahlp  looking  beyond 

tO^ay  and  to  the  greater  questions  of  to-morrow,  taking  knowledge  of  the  past  in  other 
and'older  States,  he  will,  while  building  wisely  for  labor  that  owns  farms,  ImiM  with 
equal  wisdom  for  labor  that  owns  only  hands — the  men  who  do  not  look  for  greater 
prallts,  bat  for  bread;  who  care  less  to  keep  the  tax-colleetor  ttisn  the  wolf  flmn  Aeir 
doors.  Unless  we  fmiM  wisely  for  those  a*  well  as  others,  in  less  than  two  decades  from 
now  there  will  be  formidable  conventions  of  this  great  and  increasing  class,  demanding, 
by  resolution  and  political  action,  such  legislation  as  will  fix  their  hours  of  daily  work 
and  the  prieeper  day  for  husking  00m.  I  say  theas  flilngi  with  the  more  directness  and 
with  the  greater  boldness  becanss,  for  myself,  Town  no  dollar  of  property  but  what  is  in  a 
farm,  and  my  heart  never  throbs  hat  in  sympathy  with  the  toiling  millions  of  my  coun- 
trymen. 

And  here  b  fb»  gist  of  ny  srgnmentt  What  we  need  and  most  have  for  flie  imtda- 

eer,  for  the  laborer,  for  the  middleman,  an<l  for  the  State  is  a  greater  diversification  of 
Industry'.  We  neetl  this  not  only  to  employ  surplus  labor  and  to  furnish  a  market  for 
home  products,  but  we  need  it  also  to  build  up  here  local  marts  of  trade  and  monufac- 
tnres,  instead  of  pouring  all  onr  aoonmnlatloas  into  the  lap  of  great  central  dties,  a  felly 
which  has  proved  the  minofmorc  than  one  nation  now  gone  to  decay.  An  eminent 
English  Agriculturist  wrote  but  a  short  time  since:  'It  is  precisely  because  British  farm- 
ers have  their  customers,  the  British  manufacturers,  almost  at  their  doors,  and  that  other 
eonhprodnefaig  eoontries  have  not  sndi  msnnfoctaren,  that  Mtlsh  aprlealUirs  b  rich 
andthrivfa^.'  It  b  said  by  hbtoiianstfiattha  act  for  whioh  tha  first  Napokon  will  be 
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bo«t  known  one  hundreJ  vtMirs  from  now  \*.  the  fact  that  he  finconm(»ed  the  introdnottoo 

and  iiimiraliziititm  of  beet-sugar  cultiiri' m  a  new  industry  of  the  French  i)ef)iilc. 

In  June,  1873,  Governor  Carpenter  deliveretl  a  lonj^  and  masterly 
address  before  the  Patrons  of  Uusbandrj  of  Iowa.  It  was  full  of  happy 
tuggestions  like  the  following: 

In  order  to  iocreaM  in  knowledge  as  we  ought  we  most  make  the  most  of  time,  and 
to  fhia  end  m  nmat  Improv*  <Mir  nuiehfaiery,  improvo  our  stoek,  ■ad  cheapoi  oar  pro> 
0— iM  of  txiDsportlon.  One  important  feature  in  this  tranaportatlcn  problem  I 
bare  passed  over,  and  that  ii*  n  wi«e  condensation  of  marketable  commodities.  To-day 
our  canned  fruits,  tomatoes,  and  sweet  com,  bottled  pickles,  dried  lieef,  and  many 
ofoarang«iH»u«dlumisarabioDghtfromaD6Mtera  We  go  fiom  our  rich 

to  States  where  it  is  naOMMWy  to  tiM  from  one  hundred  to  OIM  hundred  and  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  icrtilizcrs  to  an  acre  of  ground  to  buy  the  luxuries  which  prow  here  on  natural 
soil.  The  Grange  must  teach  a  wisdom  which  will  doom  such  nonsense.  The  Grange 
nuut  teech,  also,  that  the  prodigality  of  0ie  rich  doM  not  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  ^e 
poor*  It  is  often  said  if  the  rich  aqnander  money,  somebody  gets  it;  it  is  distributed  and 
does  somolKHiy  poo<l.  This  is  not  true.  Suppose  a  rich  man '■liouM  biro  lalmr  to  raise 
com  and  then  gratify  his  caprice  by  burning  the  com ;  somebody  would  probably  go 
hnngiy  tut  ttis  profligacy,  notwlthttandiBg  money  may  have  been  dbtribnted  to  pay 
the  hibor  required  to  raise  the  com.  This  principle  holds  good  In  rwpeet  to  all  c^itii 
iqaandered  in  gratificatioa  of  Tuiitj  or  passion. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  as  Governor  Mr.  ^'arpcnter  was 
appointed,  without  his  knowledge  of  the  design  to  do  so,  Second  Ci»mptrol- 
Icr  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  resigned  after  holding  that  olHce 
al>out  fifteen  months.  He  was  inUuenced  to  take  this  step  at  that  time 
because  another  bureau  officer  was  to  be  dismissed,  as  the  head  of  the 
department  held  th«k  lowm  had  more  heada  of  tmreaus  than  ahe  waa  entitled 
to,  and  hia  reaigning  an  office  of  a  higher  grade  aaved  a  man  who  deaenred 
to  remain  !n  gOTemment  employ. 

He  was  manied  in  March,  1864,  to  Ifiaa  Susan  C.  Burkholder  of  Port 
Dodge.  They  have  no  children  of  their  own,  but  a  niece  of  Mrs.  CarpentW| 
Hiss  Fannie  Burkholder,  has  lived  witli  them  from  childhood. 

Governor  Carpenter  has  led  a  j)ure,  true,  and  upright  life.  Of  the  many 
men  who  served  as  he  did  in  the  commissary  department,  some  managed  to 
aave  tena  of  thouaanda  of  doUara  oat  of  a  aaUuy  of  two  thonaand  or  three 
thousand  doUara  per  amram.  Men  who  "  made  something  out  of  the  army  ** 
are  known  to  eveiy  reader  of  mature  years.  Governor  Carpenter  came  out 
about  as  poor  as  he  entered  the  army.  While  in  it  he  waa  aasociatcd  with 
men  like  fJenenils  Dnd^^'c.  F.ngan,  Xnyes,  and  Thomas,  and  enjoyed  tlieir 
fullest  contidence,  and  he  retains  the  warm  friendship  of  all  of  them  who 
are  yet  living. 

He  has  always  been  a  diligent  and  careful  reader  and  student.  It  ia 
doubtful  if  he  ever  aat  down  to  aerioualy  consider  the  subject  of  money- 
making,  bnt^  on  the  contrary,  haa  alwaya  heen  ready  to  divide  hia  last  dollar 
with  the  destitute. 
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HON.  LUCIEN  B.  CASWELL, 

or  fnscoKBiK. 

CSy'HE  second  Congressional  District  of  Wisconsin  is  represented  in  tho 
^1  I  National  Congress  by  Lucien  B.  Caswell,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  who  was 
born  at  Swanton,  Vermont,  November  27,  1827,  and  was  the  son  of 
Beal  and  Betsey  Caswell,  residents  of  that  State.  When  Lucien  was  but 
three  years  of  age  his  father  died.  In  1837,  he,  with  his  mother  and  step- 
father, Mr.  Augustus  Churchill,  removed  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  near  the 
place  where  he  now  resides,  a  location  then  far  out  in  the  wilderness,  ten 
miles  from  any  white  settlement.  lie  obtained  an  education  at  different 
academies  and  at  Beloit  College.  After  leaving  College  he  studied  law  un- 
der the  late  Matt  Carpenter  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  1851  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar.  In  1852  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  has  con- 
tinued it  to  the  present  time.  He  served  as  District  Attorney  in  1855  and 
1856-  In  1863,  1872,  and  1874,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislatiu-e 
of  Wisconsin.  From  Septcml)er,  1883,  to  May  5,  1865,  he  was  Commissioner 
of  the  Second  District  Board  of  Enrollment  of  that  Slate.  He  was  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  National  Republican  Convention  held  at  Chicago  in  1868.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote 
of  16,041  against  14,390  Democratic,  and  435  Greenback  votes.    In  the 
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Forty-f OQiCh  Congreas  he  made  qpeechea  in  favor  of  the  Centennial  Appro- 
priation Bill,  alao  against  the  Electoral  Count  Bill.  In  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
greas  he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Pacitic  Railways,  and  made  a  speech 
in  favor  of  the  extension  of  tlic  tyrant  of  lands  to  the  Pacific  Rnilrond  Com- 
pany. During  the  same  Conyrc>8,  and  since,  he  has  made  speeches  upon 
tlie  questions  relating  to  the  coinage  of  Silver,  also  upon  the  various  Appro- 
prialion  KUa^  and  many  other  important  subjects  of  national  legislation. 

ffince  the  year  1808  he  has  been  engaged  in  National  Banking,  and  for 
tiie  last  fifteen  years  has  been  largely  interested  in  manulactorlng.  He  has 
always  carried  on  various  kinds  of  business  in  connection  with  that  of  his 
regular  profession.  In  the  Forty-sixtli  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Patents,  and  of  the  Committee  on  tlie  Mississippi  Levees,  and 
was  np]>ointed  a  member  of  the  special  Committee  on  the  reviaion  of  the 
Pension  Laws. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Caswell  affords  an  encom-aging  example  to  young  men 
who  are  leaying  their  comfortable  htunea  in  the  Eut  to  make  their  way  into 
the  far  West,  wliere  new  lands,  new  climates  and  new  opportanitiea  offer 
them  fame  and  fortune,  if  they  will  make  the  sacrifices  and  endure  the  hard- 
ships that  for  the  first  few  years  most  attend  the  life  of  the  pioneor. 


HON.  JONATHAN  CHACB. 

ov  asora  nLAxn. 

ONATHAN  CHACE,  of  Providence,  represents  the  Second  Congrea- 
rional  District  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  House  of  Bepresentativea  of  the 
United  Btates.  He  waa  elected  to  the  Forty-seTenth  Congress  aa  a 
Bepublican,  by  a  vote  of  8,S1S  against  6,097  for  his  Democratic  competitor, 
and  189  for  o^er  candMatea. 


HON.  MARTIN  L.  CLARDY, 

V9  JUMOIIBL 

^"^i'HE  First  Congressional  District  of  Missouri  is  represented  in  the 
I  National  Congress  by  Martin  Lewia  Ckrdy,  who  was  bom  in  St 
^  Cteneriere  County  in  that  State,  and  waa  educated  at  the  St.  Lonia 

Universi^  and  the  Virginia  University.  After  completing  his  classical  edu- 
cation he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  election  to  Congress  he  had  never  held 
any  political  office.  lie  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  ConcTcss  and  re- 
elected to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  9,487 
against  9,290  for  his  Republican  opponent. 
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.  HON.  JAMES  R.  CHALMERS, 

OF  XIMIUIFPl. 

Aires  R.  CHALMERS  represents  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Mississippi  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  and  is  the  son 
of  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Chalmen,  fonnerly  United  States  Senator  firom 
that  State.  He  was  bom  hi  Halifax  County  in  the  State  of  Viigfaiia,  Jan- 
liaiy  11|  1831.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Mississippi.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  at  Holly  Springs,  after  w  liich  he  entered  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, at  which  institution  he  grmlimtcd  in  IMol.  After  a  thoroii^-h  ])repara- 
torv  study  of  the  law  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  in  1853.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  District  Attorney  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  District  of  Mississippi. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Secession  Convention  of  that  State  in  1861,  and 
made  Chairmaa  of  the  Cknninittee  on  Militaiy  AAdra,  In  Miareh,  1861, 
he  enl^ved  tiie  CSonAderate  awvioe  and  soon  afterwards  was  elected  Cbtond 
of  the  mnth  Ifississippi  Regiment  Jn  1862  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Brigadier-General  In  1868  he  was  transferred  to  the  Cavalry  service. 
At  the  time  of  the  surrender,  in  1865,  he  was  in  command  of  the  First 
Division  of  Forrest's  Cavalry  Army  Corps,  composed  of  Armstrong's, 
Adams',  and  Clark's  Brigades,  lie  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of 
Mississippi  in  1876  and  1877.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty- 
aizth  OopgfeBMsand  reflected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  rtiBmocrati 
hj  a  TOte  of  9,179  against  6,898  Ua  his  Republican  opponent 


HON.  ANDREW  G.  CHAPMAN. 

or  MAIiyi-AND. 

OjjpHE  new  member  from  the  Fifth  District  of  Maryland,  was  ])orn  at 
^Hli  La  Plata,  Charles  County,  Md.,  January  17,  1839.  At  the  age  of 
It  eleven  years  he  was  placed  at  Charlotte  Hall  Academy,  where  he  re- 
mained four  yean,  and  then  entered  the  UnivenHy  of  Virginia,  continuing 
as  a  student  therein  ISsr  two  yesis,  when,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he 
letumed  home.  After  recuperating  he  entered  St.  John*s  College,  Annnpo- 
lis,  when'  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1858.  He  returned  to  the  University 
of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  for  two  years  in  the  Law  Department  of  that 
institution.  Having  completed  his  university  course  he  went  to  Baltimore 
and  entered  as  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  William  A.  Stewart,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Baltimore  Bar.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law 
In  1860.  After  remaining  in  Baltimore  for  three  years  he  returned  to  Charles 
comity,  and  opened  a  lawH^Soe  in  1864,  since  which  time  he  has  been  oon- 
tinuonsly  engsged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate  celled  "  Nonnandy,**  lying  two  miles  east  of  the  BaM- 
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more  and  Potomac  Railroad.  &  1867  he  waa  nominated  by  the  Bemocmtic 
party  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Delegates  from  his  native  ooonty,  and 

was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  He  served  in  the  sessions  of  1868, 
1870,  and  1872  consecutively.  TI<!  was  a  prominent  candidate  l)efore  the 
iDemocratic  Coni^ri-ssional  N^nninating  Convention  in  1874,  and  also  tliat  of 
1878,  lion.  Eli  J.  Heukle  being  the  nominee.  In  1874  General  Chapman 
'was  appointed  Aid  and  Insi)ector-General,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier,  on  the 
staff  of  GoTemor  Oroome,  and  waa  reappointed  to  the  same  position  bj 
Governor  Jolin  Lee  CanroU.  The  Cteneral*s  father  waa  Hon.  Jno.  O.  Chap- 
man, member  of  Congress  for  two  terms  from  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Haryland.  ITe  married  Miss  Sosan  P.  A.,  daughter  of  Geoige 
Chapman,  of  Tlioroufxhfarc,  Priiu  t'  Williams  county,  Va.,  and  died  Dorom- 
ber,  ISjG,  in  the  tifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  lie  was  a  hi<rhly  honored 
citizen,  and  his  death  caused  general  regret.  His  wife  survived  him  until 
January  17,  1873,  when  she  died  at  "Glen  Albin,"  Charles  county,  3Id. 
General  Chapman  married  November  20,  1871,  his  cousin,  Hiss  Helen  Mary, 
daughter  of  Pearson  Chapman,  of  Chapman's  Landing,  Charles  county,  Md. 

In  1879  General  Chapman  was  unanimously  nominated  for  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  after  a  most  earnest  and  vij^orous  contest,  was  elected  for  the 
fourth  time  to  a  seat  in  that  Ixxly  by  the  small  majority  of  three  votes,  it 
being  the  first  time  with  one  exce])tion,  a  Democrat  had  been  ele(  t«  d  in 
Charles  county  since  1871,  when  General  Chapman  was  elected  to  the  Hou.se 
of  Delegates  over  Dr.  Wilmer,  the  leading  Republican  of  that  section  of  the 
State,  by  nearly  two  hundred  majority.  This  result  was  especially  flattering 
when  we  reflect  that  the  negro  population  of  Charles  county  is  nearly  douMe 
the  white  population,  and  their  vote,  of  course,  in  jnoportion,  they,  the 
negroes,  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are  very  few  exceptions,  voting  the 
Hepublit  an  ticket.  General  Chapman  was  prominently  s])oken  of  as  Sjx'aker 
of  till'  House  of  Deletrates  of  the  session  of  IHbO,  but  he  declined  to  enter 
the  contest  for  the  position.  He  was  selected  to  fill  the  important  position 
of  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  CcMnndttee,  and  Tailoua  other  responsi- 
ble podtions  on  the  committees  of  that  session.  He  was  vigorously  opposed 
for  the  nomination  to  Congress  by  <me  of  the  most  estimable  and  prominent 
citizens  of  his  own  county,  and  by  the  then  Kepresentative  in  Congress  and 
his  many  friends,  but  succeeded  in  carrying  the  delegation  from  hit  own 
county  very  handsomely,  and  securin*,'  the  nomination  when  the  convention 
assembled.  The  sub^eijuciit  contest  throuixh  which  he  pa.ssed  was  one  of 
the  most  earnest  and  vigorously  conducted  iu  the  whole  State,  hia  district, 
the  5th,  being  considered  one  of  the  most  doubtful  ones,  being  formerly 
one  of  the  largest  slayeholding  districts  of  the  whole  country,  but  auooeeded 
in  defeating  his  opponent  in  every  county  of  the  district  with  two  excep- 
tiona— Charles  and  St  Mary's— General  Chapman's  minority  aggregating 
about  1,800  Totei. 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  CLARK,  Jb., 

or  MIMOCRL 

HE  Eleventh  Congressional  District  of  Missouri  is  represented  in  the 
y  National  House  of  Representatives  by  John  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  who  was 
born  at  Fayette,  in  that  State,  January  14,  1831.  Having  acquired 
8uch  education  as  the  common  schools  of  his  neighborhood  afforded,  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  classical  course,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  Missouri 
University,  where  he  remained  for  a  period  of  but  two  years.  Upon  leaving 
that  institution  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  under  General  John  B. 
Clark,  of  Missouri,  and  having  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
the  science  in  Mr.  Clark's  office,  he  entered  the  regular  course  of  the  Har- 
vard Law-School,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and,  completing  his  pre- 
paratory studies  there,  was  soon  afterwards  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  his  na- 
tive State.  He  continued  in  professional  practice  until  the  commencement 
of  the  late  Civil  War,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  a  Lieuten- 
ant. He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  be  successively,  Captain,  Major, 
Colonel,  and  Brigadier-General.  He  was  State  and  County  Collector  of 
Howard  County  for  a  period  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Ho  was  electetl  to 
the  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
17,021,  against  7,370  for  his  Greenback-Republican  opponent. 
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HON.  JUDSONC.  CLEMENTS; 

OP  ttBOMIA. 

HE  Keprcseutative  from  the  Seventh  Georgia  Congressional  DiBtrict  is 
Judson  C.  Clements,  of  Lafayette,  who  was  born  in  the  county 
Walker,  in  that  State,  Febmary  12,  1846,  and  ia  the  son  of  Dr.  Adam 
Clementa  and  Haiy  W.  H.  (Park)  Glementa,  who  were  both  nativea  of 

Qeor^zia. 

Jxulson  C.  was  prevented  by  the  Civil  war  from  obtaining  a  thorough 
Cfhuation,  but  succeeded  in  ncquirinjx  a  tolerable  knowledj^c  of  the  Eng- 
lisli  branches  in  the  schools  (tf  Walker  County.  In  18G4  he  entered  the 
Confederate  army  as  a  private,  and  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  FInt  lieutenant.  He  waa  wounded,  July  22d  of  that  year,  inn  battle  near 
Atlanta. 

In  1868  he  commoiced  the  study  of  law  at  the  Comberland  UniTernty, 

was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Lafayette,  and  commenced  practice  at  that  place. 
In  1871  he  was  County  School  Commissioner.  In  1872  lie  was  elected 
Representative  to  tlie  State  Lotri^latnre  of  Georg-ia  fur  two  years,  and 
in  1874  was  reelected.  In  1H77  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from  the 
Forty-fourth  Senatorial  District.  On  the  2Gth  day  of  August,  1881,  he  was 
nominated  for  BepresentatiTe  to  the  Forty-seTenth  Congress,  and  was  etocted 
as  a  Democrat. 
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HON.  THOMAS  R.  COBB, 

^~*#HB  Bepresentatire  to  the  Congress  of  the  T'nited  StateB  from  the 
I  Second  Congressional  District  of  Indiana  is  Thomas  R.  Cobb,  of 
~l  Vincenncs,  who  was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  in  that  State,  July  2, 
1828.  lie  was  reared  on  a  farm.  He  obtained  his  early  education  at  the 
common  schools  in  his  neighborhood,  and  subsequently  attended  the  Bloom- 
ington  Univeraity.  From  1888  to  1867  he  practioed  Iftw  at  Bedford,  since 
wlncb  he  has  radded  and  pnM^ced  at  Tincennea.  In  1868  he  -waa  commia- 
doned  Major  oi  militia  by  the  Goremor  of  Indiana.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate  of  Indiana  from  1858  to  1860.  In  1868  he  was  Democratio 
candidate  for  Elector.  In  1876  he  was  President  of  the  Indiana  State  Dem- 
ocratic Convention.  In  the  same  year  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  which  nominated  Tiklen  and  Hen- 
dricks. He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Forty  seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  18,443, 
against  14,676  for  hia  Republican  opponent. 

Mt,  Oobb  is  now  serring  hia  thhd  teim  in  Congnm,  He  has  ahready 
demonstrated  his  fitness  for  the  position,  by  his  careful  attention  to  the 
-wants  of  his  constituents  and  the  requirements  of  his  high  office,  in  reqfiect 
of  the  people  of  his  State  and  theNation. 
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HON.  WALPOLE  G.  COLERICK, 


or  INDIANA. 


fALPOLE  G.  COLERICK,  of  Fort  Wayne,  who  represents  the 
Twelfth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives,  was  bom  at  Fort  Wayne,  August  1,  1845,  He 
has  always  continued  to  reside  in  the  place  of  his  nativity;  illustrating  that 
a  political  man  may  be  of  some  account  in  his  own  country,  even  though  a 
prophet  may  not.  He  was  educated  at  the  schools  in  his  vicinity,  and 
studied  law,  wan  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  county  where  he  resides,  and 
commenced  practice  soon  afterwards  at  Fort  Wayne,  where  he  has  continued 
to  have  a  lucrative  and  successful  business  ever  since.  He  was  never  par- 
ticularly an  aspirant  for  political  honors,  preferring  that  if  any  such  were  in 
store  for  him  the  office  should  seek  the  man,  rather  than  the  man  the  office. 
But  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens  were  not  long  in  discovering  his  abilities 
and  fitness  for  public  life,  and  causing  the  office  not  only  to  seek  but  to  find 
him.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  reelected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  jis  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  17,800  against  17,030 
for  his  Republican  opponent.  Mr,  Colerick  is  one  of  the  youngest  men  in 
the  House,  and,  having  already  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties,  may  ho|>e  for  further  favor  from  those  who  have  honored 
him  and  whom  he  has  honored. 
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HOlf.  GEO.  L.  CONVERSE, 

OF  OHIO. 

HE  Kepresentati ve  of  the  Twelfth  Con^aaional  District  of  Ohio,  in 
I  the  National  Congress,  is  George  L.  Converse,  of  Columbus,  who  was 
~i  bom  at  Georgesville,  Franklin  County,  in  that  State,  June  4,  1827. 
Having  availed  himself  of  such  advantages  as  were  afforded  at  the  public 
schools  in  his  neighborhood,  he  entered  Granville  College,  Ohio,  and  grad- 
uated at  that  institution  in  the  class  of  1849.  Shortly  after  leaving  college 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  was  atlmitted  to  the  Bar  in  1851,  since 
which  time  he  hsis  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Ho  represented  his  county  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Ohio 
in  the  years  1860,  1«61,  1862,  1803,  1873,  1874,  1875,  and  1876,  and  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  years  1873  and  1874.  In  1804  and  1865  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Senate.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-si.xth 
Congress,  and  refilected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a 
vote  of  21,673  against  17,484  for  his  Republican  opponent.  There  arc  few 
men  in  Congress  who  passed  through  so  many  years  of  service  in  the  State 
Legislatures  of  their  respective  States  prior  to  entering  the  wider  field  of 
national  legislation  as  did  Mr.  Converse.  Bringing  with  him  such  profitable 
and  extensive  experience  in  law-making,  he  readily  becomes  one  of  the  most 
efiicient  members  of  that  body. 
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HON.  PHILIP  COOK, 

OP  OKOROIA. 

HILIP  COOK,  of  Americus,  who  represents  the  Third  Con|Cn:t»S8ional 
District  of  Georgia  in  the  Conpresa  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Twipgrs  County  in  that  State,  July  81,  1817.  He  was  educated  at 
Oglethor|>e  University,  read  law  at  the  University  of  Virjpnia,  and  after- 
wards was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  has  continued  to  practice  his  profession, 
when  not  otherwise  occupied,  to  the  present  time.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  of  Georgia,  and  was  reflected  to  that  body  in  1860  and 
1863.  He  was  elected  a  memlier  of  the  State  Convention  of  1865,  called  by 
President  John.son.  In  April,  1861,  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a 
private,  and  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Colonel,  and  in  1863  was  made  Brigadier-General. 

General  Cook  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  but  was  not 
admitted  to  a  seat.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-thirtl,  Forty-fourth, 
Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  reflected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  7,122  against  3,245  for  his  Republican 
opponent.  He  is  very  popular  among  the  people  of  his  State,  and  never 
fails  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  their  ideas  and  wishes  when  it  lies 
within  his  power  to  do  so  in  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  S.  COX, 

or  NEW  TOBK  aTT. 

NB  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
is  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  of  Xpw  York  City.  He  was  born  at  Zanes- 
Ohio,  September  30,  1824.  He  was  educated  nt  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, and  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  graduating  at  tlie  latter 
institution  in  the  class  of  1846.  After  leaving  college  he  chose  for  his  pro- 
fearioii  fbe  practioe  of  law,  and  aa  soon  aa  be  bad  complafced  a  preparatory 
coone  of  atadj  he  vaa  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  b^gan  practice.  In  18Sft-4 
he  became  owner  and  editor  of  the  Columbus  Statesman,**  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Peru.  In  1864 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicag^o,  and 
in  1868  was  again  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  of  the  Democrats 
at  New  York.  lie  was  elected  from  the  Columbus  District,  in  Ohio,  to  the 
Thirty-fifth,  Thirty-sixth,  Tliirty-seventh,  and  Thirty-eighth  Congresses. 
In  1865  be  removed  to  New  York  City.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-first 
and  Forty-eecond  Congresses,  and  waa  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats  and 
Liberal  Republicans  for  Representative-at-large  to  the  Fmty-tbird  Congress, 
but  was  defeated,  though  he  made  an  excellent  canvass  and  ran  ahead  of 
bia  ticket  largely  at  the  electicm.  Upon  the  decease  of  Hon.  James  Brooks 
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Mr.  Cox  w  ivs  electetl  to  take  his  place  in  the  Forty-t)unl  Congjess,  and  was 
rcelfcted  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress.  He  was  apj)<)int«'(l  Si>eaker  j'l-o  ((tn. 
of  the  House  oa  June  7,  1870,  uud  on  June  10th  of  the  sume  year  was 
elected  to  that  podiion,  and  filled  it  until  June  24,  1876,  when  he  vacated 
the  Chaur.  He  waa  elected  to  the  IVnty-iizth  Congreea,  and  reflected  to 
the  Foitj-aeventh  Congiees  aa  a  Democrat)  hj  a  vote  of  17,025|  against 
7,168  for  his  Republican  opponent. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Cox's  debates  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House,  we  (juote  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  characteristir  speech  made  by 
him  Januan,'  10,  1870.  when  tln'  Amnesty  Bill  was  under  discussion,  and  it 
was  urged  by  Republican  members  that  the  ex-President  of  the  Confederacy 
should  be  aa  exception  to  its  prorisione.  Mr.  Cox  reviewed  the  whole  hia- 
Uaj  of  the  question  from  1869,  when  he  first  introduced  a  bill  of  unre- 
stricted amnesty,  attempting  to  show  that  the  rerj  legislation  now  proposed 
and  objected  to  by  Republican  members  had  been  approved  by  them,  and 
that  in  the  Forty-third  Congress  the  Committee  on  Rules  unanimously 
reported  the  bill  of  a  general  amnes^  for  the  South.  Mr.  Cox  then 
inquired : 

Who  constituted  that  Commlttoo  at  that  time?  .Inmes  G.  Blnine,  Spcakor  and  ex  officio 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bulos.  Jame«  A.  Garfield :  He  »till  i>tund!«  out  nobly,  I  nm 
told,  for  an  oiiexcoptlonAl  amnesty.  I  see  It  in  hb  benignant  smile.  Horace  Maynard, 
Samvel  J.  Randall,  and  molker,  who  perbapt  is  not  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  Committee. 
How  can  I  picture  the  sirene  of  that  new  transflpiration?  I  wns  rnjoiced  in  my  heart  of 
hearts.  It  looked  like  the  good  old  times  again.  1  wanted  something  of  the  kind.  Uy 
heart  had  been  yeamlog  (br  these  men  who  had  been  erring.  1  wanted  them  bock  again 
in  the  track  of  the  Government.  When  Mr.  Ifaynard  made  the  proposition  bis  swart 
fentiires  and  tall  form  shone,  as  it  were,  with  n  jsupernal  lipht,  'Hie  otlier  pentlemnn 
(Mr.  Garfield  from  Ohio)  »eemed  to  have  an  aureole  arouud  his  brow.  And  as  for  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylyania,  why,  he  was  illnmlned  widi  a  kind  of  Centemial  hnlo. 
As  for  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  I  can  recall  how  )jt  leaked  on  that  occasion,  hutinct 
with  «ome  patriotic  lipht,  he  reminded  me  of  the  AiKxralyptic  aiipd  who  ^lidue  sf>  liripht 
and  bcautitul  it  wa«  impo£'Siblo  to  lofik  upon  him.  .  .  .  Kow,  what  a  change  have  we 
here  to^yl  and  (br  what  pturpoee?  Why  do  yon  oppoi^e  now  yoar  own  measare?  Why 
make  exception?  Why  not  breathe  the  spirit  of  l^r  Thomas  Brown  which  I  once  quoted 
hero:  'Yon  !<houl<l  draw  the  rnrtnin  for  tlie  pnr]>oeo  rif  liiding  injury.*  No  partial 
pardon,  for  that  is  no  pardon  at  all.  Gentlemen  will  tiud  that  out,  if  not  In  this  world, 
In  thaodiar. 

Ur,  On  went  mi  to  aay  that  he  had  hia  fears  of  party  emergency,  and 
that  the  bill  would  '  pass  away*  aa  it  passed  into  the  Senate.**  Soon  after, 
Mr.  Cos  took  a  more  aerioua  tone,  and  said : 

Bnt  I  remember,  and  tiie  gentleman  from  Maine  may  recall  die  ftot,  that  a  member 
of  the  House,  a  distinguished  gentleman  from  IVnu-yh-nnia  now  deceased,  Judge  Wood> 
ward,  once  sent  to  my  <leHk  to  lie  read  the  otie  hundred  ami  t  wi>nty-«ixtli  Psalm.  I  think 
I  will  read  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentlemen.  It  was  after  Cyrus  had  relieved  the 
Hebrews  fhmi  captivity.  The  Ptalmlst  tonohed  hb  harp  and  broke  forth  In  die  lyrie 
loftlnewof  gmtoitttont 
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1.  Wfafin  Oia  Lord  tamed  again  the  eaptfrlty  of  Hmm,  ve  wore  like  them  tiiak 

dream. 

2.  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter  and  oar  tongue  with  singing:  Then 
eaid  tfiegr  aoumg  the  headieii,  the  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them. 

t.  The  Ltnd  hath  done  great  things  for  them  whereof  we  are  glad. 
4.  Turn  again  our  oaptiTity,  0  Lord,  ae  the  streams  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Cox  gave  very  finely  the  historical  events  referred  to  in  the  PlBalm, 
when  the  Roman  General,  who  had  conquered  Philip  of  Macedon,  pro- 
claimed l>y  a  herald  to  the  Grecians  whom  he  had  conquered,  gathered  at 
the  time  at  the  Isthmian  Games,  entire  and  perpetual  release  from  the  nde 
of  Rome,  making  the  day  to  tlicm  a  national  jubilee.  Ho  expressed  his 
enmest  hope  that  some  herald  from  Philadelphia,  tiiat  CeDtennial  year, 
might  proclaim  a  dmilar  deliTeranoe  to  the  South;  cloebg  with  these 
words:  **Then  a  gloiioos  blessed  Ught  conuDg  from  above— the  white 
ndiance  of  eternity  itself— will  shine  upon  architrave,  pillar,  and  dome  of 
the  temple  of  our  American  freedom." 

The  speaker  took  hi?*  seat  amidst  great  applause,  the  members  enjoying 
particularly  his  allusions,  both  "grave  and  gay,"  to  the  Ceoteonial  Exhibi- 
tion then  in  pre^iaration  at  Philadel]>hia. 

Mr.  "Cox  has  long  been  recognized,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  as  a 
man  of  varied  attainments,  eminent  ability,  and  ready  wit.  He  is  the 
authw  of  several  works,  gives  much  time  to  literary  pursuits,  and  constantly 
contributes  to  newspapers  and  periodicals.  We  have  but  to  glance  over  the 
above  record  of  his  life  to  discover  that  the  two  intelligent  constituencies 
whom  he  has  had  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  National  councila  have  not 
failed  to  appreciate  him. 


HON.  THOMAS  CORNELL, 

or  NEW  TOBK. 

Caf'IIOMAS  CORNELL,  of  Rondout,  represents  the  Fifteenth  Congres- 
^lly  sional  District  of  New  York  in  the  National  Con^^resH.    Ho  was 
it   elected  to  the  Forty-seveuth  Congress,  as  a  liepublicim,  by  a  vote  of 
1S,845  against  17,991  for  his  Democratic  competitor. 


HON.  GEORGE  .W.  COVINGTON, 

OP  XAXTLAm. 

09f  IIE  new  member  of  the  Hoxise  from  the  First  District  of  Maryland  was 
4i ;  bom  September  19,  1888,  in  Berlin,  Worcester  County,  Maryland, 
and  is  the  youngest  son  of  Isaac  Covington  and  Amelia  Franklin. 
His  parmta  woe  descendants  of  the  early  English  settlers  upon  the  Eastern 
Shore.  He  was  educated  at  Buckingham  Academy,  a  classical  institution 
of  considerable  local  reputation.   Mr.  Covington  read  law  with  the  late 
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Judge  Jolm  R.  FnuiUiii,  his  oovdn,  and  afterwafds  attended  the  law  school 

at  Harvard  University.  He  entered  politics  in  1863,  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  State's  Attorney  of  Worcester  County,  but  was  defeated  by  his 
Republican  opponent  throu^rh  the  iietive  interference  of  the  military  at  the 
polls  under  the  order  of  General  Schenck,  who  was  then  coniniandinLr  tho 
Dupartiucut  of  3Iuryland.  lu  18G4  he  wiis  a  candidate  for  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  but  was  defeated  1^  tiie  same  inflnences,  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  coim^  being  prerented  from  voting.  In  both  years  he 
made  an  active  canvass  of  the  county  in  the  face  of  certdn  defeat.  In  1867, 
when  the  elective  franchise  was  restored  to  the  people  of  I^Iarjland,  he  was 
again  brought  forward  as  a  candidate,  against  his  wishes  and  consent,  for 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  whieh  framed  our  prcjicnt  State  Constitution, 
and  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Mr.  Covini^ton  was  one  of  tho 
youngest  members  of  that  convention,  and  served  on  the  Judieiarj'  Conunit- 
tcc  of  that  body.  He  was  prevented  from  actively  participating  in  its 
I)roccediugs  owing  to  serious  illness,  which  left  him  hi  impaired  health, 
lasting  for  about  seven  years,  and  which  kept  him  for  that  length  of  time 
from  active  practice  of  his  profession. 

From  that  time  until  his  nomination  for  Congress,  he  has  never  sought 
office  or  allowed  liis  name  to  t^d  Ix-fore  a  convention  for  position,  although 
his  name  was  prominently  nx  iitioned  for  the  judgeship  made  varant  l>y  tlie 
death  of  the  late  Judge  Franklin;  but  he  peremptorily  refused  the  use  of 
his  name  in  that  connection,  when  be  learned  that  Uie  name  of  Judge  Wilson 
(Who  was  appointed  and  afterwards  elected)  would  be  presented. 

In  1865,  when  the  qrstem  of  Free  Public  Schools  was  inaugurated  in 
Maiyland,  he  was  unanimously  tendered,  by  the  School  Board  of  the  county, 
the  position  of  Secretary  and  Treasiuer,  and  took  a  lively  interest  and 
artivo  jiart  in  putting  the  system  in  suocessful  ojMTation.  Fie  served  in  this 
eapaeiiy  three  years.  In  1872,  without  any  a(tii>n  on  liis  part,  lie  was 
unaniuiou^ly  tendered  the  office  of  Examiner,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and 
served  for  two  years. 

Always  taldog  a  great  interest  in  the  free  public  sdbools,  he  has  been 
connected  with  th«n  in  one  way  or  another  since  the  system  was  adopted 
in  the  State,  being  now,  and  having  been  for  many  years,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  lliixh  School  at  Snow  Hill. 

Mr.  Covington  has  been  for  sovenil  years  connerted  with  all  the  various 
public  cnteqirises  of  tlie  county.  lie  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators 
of  the  Worcester  Railroad  Company,  the  success  of  which  he  as-sisted  in 
promoting  by  his  influence  and  means,  and  is  now  one  of  its  Directors  and 
counsel  to  the  company. 

After  his  nmnination  for  Congress,  which  was  made  in  September  last, 
over  dght  competitors,  he  made  an  active  canvass  of  Ids  District,  composed 
of  eight  counties,  and  was  elected  by  the  large  majority  of  2,483,  nmning 
ahead  of  the  Pre<i<1( utial  ticket,  and  being  a  gain  of  1,400  since  the  kst 
Congrisssional  election. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  RUFFIN  COX. 

or  NORTH  CAROUKA. 

ILLIAM  RUFFIN  COX  of  Raleigh,  who  represents  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  in  Halifax  County,  North  Carolina,  March 
4,  1831.  His  father,  Thomas  Cox,  died  when  William  was  five  years  old, 
and  in  1841  his  widowwl  mother  removed  with  him  to  Nashville,  Tcnn., 
where  he  graduated  at  Franklin  College  at  the  early  age  of  twenty.  In 
1853  he  graduated  at  the  Lebanon  Law-School.  Soon  after  he  settled  in 
Nashville  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Hon.  John  J.  Ferguson,  a 
lawyer  of  very  extensive  practice  in  that  city.  In  1854  he  re- visited  the 
old  homestead  in  North  C'arolina,  made  a  tour  of  the  Lakes,  and  during  his 
visit  there  met  Miss  Penelope  B.  Butler,  a  very  accomplished  lady,  whom 
two  years  later  he  made  his  wife.  He  continued  his  practice  of  law  at 
Nashville  till  the  latter  part  of  1857,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  State 
and  engaged  in  planting  in  Edgecomb  County.  In  1859  he  removed  to 
Raleigh,  and  became  owner  of  the  home  where  he  now  resides.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  had  a  large  property  in  slaves,  and,  deeming 
it  a  duty  which  he  owed  himself  and  the  State,  he  early  tendered  his  aer- 
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vices  in  bclialf  Of  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Conftnleracv.  Having  aided  in 
the  equipment  of  an  artillery  company,  he  was  engaged  in  recruiting  one 
of  in&titry  when  Governor  Ellis  appointed  him  Major  of  the  9d  Regiment 
of  the  N.  C.  8.  T.  After  the  transfer  of  these  troops  to  the  Confedeiate 
Btsttes'  service  he  lemained  with  them  until,  by  successive  promotions,  he 
became  Brigadier-General.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  command  of  Ram- 
suer'r*  CH'lebrated  brigade,  to  which  were  then  added  parts  of  two  regiments, 
and  with  this  cnhirgod  command,  it  is  sufficient  tn  say,  ho  maintained  the 
former  prcHtig<"  of  that  brigade.  Although  during  tlic  war  lie  was  seriously 
wounded,  and  had  three  horses  shot  under  him,  he  yet  came  out  of  the  con- 
flict with  bat  slight  iiermanent  injury.  While  on  furlough,  in  consequence 
of  wounds  he  had  recdved  at  ChancellorsviUe,  he  was  tendered  an  import- 
ant civil  office  by  his  Mends,  who  then  were  anxious  he  should  leave  the 
service;  but  he  peremptorily  declined  to  abandon  his  (  omrades  in  arms,  and 
hastened  to  the  front  before  his  wounds  were  healed.  He  remained  with 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  until  the  surrender  of  Lee,  and  on  that 
eventful  morning,  in  command  of  his  division,  made  the  last  ( liaige  up<m 
the  Federal  lines.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  his  estate  being  embarrassed, 
he  accepted  the  Freddem^  of  a  leading  railroad  company,  and  also  resumed 
his  professional  practioe.  In  1868  he  was  elected  SoHcitor  for  the  Metropol- 
itan District,  an  olfBce  of  great  responsibility,  which  position  he  filled  with 
great  ability  for  a  jieriod  of  six  years.  He  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  in  1877.  In  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties  he  displayed 
the  same  <|ualities  of  head  and  heart  wl)ich  had  before  distinguished  him. 
One  of  the  most  ini|)ortant  cases  which  he  was  called  uj)on  to  decide 
involved  aijuestion  of  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  State  and  Federal 
governments.  Hie  matter  assumed  national  importance.  Dissenting  from 
the  opinion  of  two  of  his  senior  associates,  he  held  in  favor  of  the  General 
Government,  and  was  subsequently  sustained  in  that  opinion  by  both  the 
Supreme  Court  of  his  State  and  that  of  the  United  States.  Li  1866  he 
resigned  his  judgeshij)  and  resumed  his  ]irofe88ional  practice,  carrying  with 
him  the  highest  esteem  of  the  peoj^le  for  his  impartiality  and  ujiriirhtness 
in  the  discliar<;e  of  his  judicial  ottice.  In  June,  1H79,  he  delivered  the 
literary  address  at  Trinity  College,  and  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  his  best 
efforts.  He  also  delivered  able  addresses  at  the  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum, 
an  institution  founded  by  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  before  the  Nor- 
mal School  of  the  State  University.  In  a  speech  made  by  him  not  long 
dnce  at  Ncwfolk,  Virginia,* he  gave  utterance  to  the  following  eloquent 
passage:  "  While  viewing  the  graves  which  passion  has  made,  where  valor 
sleeps,  on  the  soil  of  Virginia,  and  as  a  representative  of  my  noble  old 
State.  I  here  jiroi  laim  that  among  tlu'ir  survivors  there  should  be  jieace, 
and  all  .sectional  jealousies  and  animosities  be  forgotten.  With  us  the  war 
is  over,  and  brave  men  will  not  wrangle,  after  the  conflict  is  ended,  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  qusrrel,  or  as  to  who  got  tim  best  of  the  fight.**  Judge 
Cka  was  dected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  by  a  mi^rity  of  1,816  votes. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  W.  CRAPO, 

or  llAHt>ACUL>KTTS. 


ONGRESSMAX  CRAPO  i«  the  only  son  of  a  distinguiBhed  Governor 
I  of  Michigan,  a  man  so  remarkable  for  exceptional  mental  ability  that 
a  sketch  of  the  son  would  be  incomplete  without  a  more  than  passing 


allusion  to  the  father.  Henry  Rowland  CrajK),  the  immediate  ancestor  of 
the  Massachusetts  Congressman,  was  a  man  whose  life  deserves  a  place  in 
the  knowledge  and  remembrance  of  the  young.  Bom  the  son  of  a  poor 
fanner  of  Dartmouth,  in  Bristol  County,  Ma-ssachusetts,  his  prospective 
patrimony  was  a  rocky,  sea-side  farm.  Books  were  scarce  in  his  father's 
house,  for  the  sterile  acres  hardly  sufficed  to  provide  the  every-day  necessi- 
ties of  life.  The  boy  seemed  born  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge. 
He  was  a  student  from  the  day  he  had  mastered  the  alphabet.  There  being 
no  dictionary  in  his  father's  house,  the  lad  undertook  to  become  his  own 
lexicographer  in  the  herculean  task  of  preparing  an  English  dictionary 
which  should  suffice  for  his  daily  needs.  He  procured  some  |)a|)er,  and 
making  a  blank  l>ook.  began  copying  into  it  every  word,  known  or  unknown, 
which  he  encountered  in  his  reading.  Opposite  each  word  he  i)laced  the 
meaning,  which  he  elicited  by  carefully  studying  the  context  in  which  the 
word  had  been  found.    Sometimes  a  book  wliich  bad  been  loaned  him 
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afforded  new  meanings  for  words  iilrca<ly  in  his  dictionary,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  wa«  so  ctirncht  that  lie  frequently  walkt'd  to  New  Bedford 
to  consult  books  in  the  Town  Libniry.  He  was  exceedin^'ly  <  areful  to  give 
each  word  its  various  shades  of  meaning.  By  liard  self -study  lie  fitted  him- 
self  for  teachiiig,  and  became  the  master  of  the  village  ichooL  Subee- 
qfoenfly  he  remored  to  New  Bedford  and  took  up  the  bmliieBB  of  land  sor- 
T^iiig.  Such  a  man  coold  not  f idl  to  acquire  the  reflect  of  hia  fellowB,  and 
we  find  him  in  a  few  years  holding  the  office  of  City  Treasurer  and  Trustee . 
of  the  public  library,  the  first  absolutely  free  library  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world.  Mr.  C'mpo  became  an  ontlui«iastio  amateur  horti<  ulturist, 
and  published  a  book  on  that  subject.  Besides  being  a  keen  .••tudent  and 
lover  of  lx>ok8,  he  was,  withal,  a  good  business  man,  and  made  muu«  y  by 
■investments  in  the  whale  fishery.  His  removal  to  Michigan  was  occasioned 
by  an  eztenflt^e  purchaae  of  timber  landa.  Removing  to  the  F^nsular 
^ate  in  1857,  lir.  Crapo  became  interested  and  active  in  politico,  and  in 
1865  he  waa  elected  Governor,  holding  that  office  until  1869,  the  year  of  hia 
death. 

Congressman  fVapo.  who  was  tlie  only  son  of  a  family  of  ten  children, 
W{is  born  on  the  anee.stral  farm  at  Dartmouth  on  the  KUh  of  May,  18:50.  lie 
was  educatcti  at  the  New  Bedford  public  s(  hools,  and  prepared  for  (  (dlege 
at  Phillipe  Academy  at  Andover.  At  the  age  of  32  he  was  graduat(>d  from 
Tale.  Hia  father,  not  at  that  time  a  wealthy  man,  uded  the  son  to  the 
extent  of  hia  abilities,  appreciating,  perhaps,  more  than  moat  fathers  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education.  Toung  Crapo  while  in  college  earned 
what  he  could  toward  paying  the  ex]>ense8  of  his  course.  Subsequent  to  hia 
graduation  lu'  studied  law  at  the  Dane  law  school  at  ('aml)ridge,  continuing 
his  studies  in  the  othce  of  that  sterling  geiit Icinan  and  sound  lawyer,  Gov- 
ernor Cliffonl,  in  New  Bedford.  Mr.  Crapo  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
February,  1855,  and  in  the  following  April  was  chosen  City  Solicitor,  an 
office  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  twelve  years.  He  did  not  accompany 
hia  lather  to  Ifichigan. 

fit  1856,  the  year  fneceding  his  father*s  removal  Weat,  he  began  hia 
active  political  life  by  stumping  Southeastern  Massachusetts  for  Fremont 
and  Dayton,  the  first  ]?ei)ul)lican  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presiden<-y.  In  the  autumn  of  tlie  sixmi'  year  he  was  chosen  to  the  State 
House  of  Representatives.  The  following  year  he  wjis  tendered  the  State 
Senatorship  for  his  district,  but  declined  the  proffered  honor,  believing  a 
lack  of  property  incompatible  with  perfect  independence  of  political  action. 
Xr.  Crapo  continued  to  share  the  confidence  of  the  dtixena  of  New  Bedford, 
ao  generously  bestowed  in  fonner  years  on  hia  fiither.  He  waa  dioaen  Chair- 
man of  the  commission  on  the  introduction  of  water,  and  subsequently 
became  Chairman  of  the  Water  Board,  holding  that  office  from  1865  to  1875. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Mechanics  >«atioiuil  bank  of  New 
Bedford.  He  is  identified  with  the  development  of  New  B(  <lf<'rd  into  a 
manufacturing  city,  and  is  a  Director  of  the  Wamsutta  corporation.    He  has 
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bad  his  full  thave  (tf  d^c  honon,  and  en jojB  the  letpeet  and  cordial  liking 
of  hie  leUow-dtiienB. 

The  First  Massachii  setts  Congreesional  district,  which  has  been  rqne- 
sented  since  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  by  Mr.  Craix),  is  a  remarkably  con- 
servative district.  The  people  are  noted  for  tlicir  steadfast  ndlu  rcuce  to  a 
Representative  of  their  liking.  Congressman  Buffingtou  sat  fur  the  ilistrict 
fourteen  years,  while  another  First-district  Congressman  held  offiee  for 
twenty-two  yean.  Mr.  Crapo  was  elected  to  the  Ftety-fourth  Congress  to 
iUl  the  Tacaacy  ooeasioned  by  the  death  <^  TBi,  Buffingfcon.  The  conTenti<»fl 
which  renominated  him  for  the  Forty-iUUi  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses  each 
conferred  that  honor  upon  him  by  a  unanimous  v(^tc.  In  the  Forty-fifth 
Congrefw  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  the 
Forty-sixth  ho  licld  a  ])lace  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Representing  a  district  whose  interests  are,  to  a  lari,'o  extent,  connected  with 
the  sea  and  its  vocations,  Congressman  Crajx)  has  been  very  useful  to  his 
constituents,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  held  good  rank  as  a  member, 
ffis  strength  lies  in  the  possession  of  a  sound  judgment,  which  has  made 
bim  sneoesafnl,  both  in  tiie  law  and  in  l^|islation.  Hia  political  instincts 
are  liberal  and  progressive.  As  an  orator  his  style  is  clear  and  convincing 
and  without  tricks  of  rhetoric.  In  his  speech  of  March  1st,  on  the  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  recommending  the  abrogation  of  the  fishery  articles 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the  New  Bedford  member  naturally  took 
strong  grounds  with  the  hshemien.  He  said:  ''It  is  upon  the  abrogation 
of  the  fishery  articles  of  the  Washington  Treaty  that  the  prosperity,  and,  I 
may  a^d,  the  oontinuaace»  of  the  American  sea  flsheriee  depend.  Our 
lathen  tboogbt  It  wise  to  foster  and  encourage  tiie  flaheries,  not  dmply  for 
the  addition  of  wealth  gained  from  the  seSi  but  to  secure  for  the  Ustlonal 
defence  trained  and  hardy  seamen  fw  use  in  naval  warfare.  For  seventy 
years  this  Government,  and  prior  to  that  the  Colonics,  paid  liberal  liounties 
to  aid  the  development  and  increase  of  our  fisliing  marine.  These  bounties  have 
been  abandoned,  and  the  New  England  fishermen,  relying  upon  their  energy 
and  enterprise,  do  not  ask  a  renewal  of  them.  But  they  do  ask  that  the 
United  States  shall  not  olfer  a  bounty  to  build  up  this  in^istry  in  the  hands 
of  rivals.  When  we  are  confronted  with  a  declining  merchant  marine; 
when  the  carrying  trade  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  foreigners;  when  we 
remember  that  our  whaling  fleet,  which  twenty  years  ago  numbered  000 
ships  with  18,000  sailors — the  best  sailors  on  the  globe,  disciplined 
and  educated  in  voyages  of  three  and  four  years'  duration — is  now 
reduced  to  103  vessels  with  less  than  5,000  sailors,  we  may  well  inquire. 
Where  arc  the  sailors  to  come  from  to  man  our  navy  in  case  of  foreign  war? 
We  can  build  vessda  of  war  in  a  few  weeks  when  the  emergency  arises. 
With  our  resonroea  of  timber  and  iron  and  copper,  and  eveiy  material  enter- 
ing  into  the  constructfon  of  vessels,  we  can  build  ships  at  short  notice  in 
our  private  sbiiqrerds,  even  if  we  cannot  in  our  navy  yards,  but  efficient  and 
hardy  sailors  come  only  from  the  training  and  experience  of  years  of  toil  and 
danger  upon  the  sea." 
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Another  pasBage,  from  a  speech  of  June  28,  1878,  on  the  bill  to  reor- 
gaohse  the  lif e-oaving  aerrice^  affoids  a  good  apecimen  of  Ifr.  Crapo^a  atyle. 

'*  It  is,"  he  said,  "  a  pertinent  inquiry  at  this  time.  What  has  made  this  ser- 
vice 80  eflicicnt?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  stations  and  of  the  crews  of  oxpcncnccd  surfmen  who  have  so 
intelligently  and  bmvcly  discharged  those  arduous  duties.  Tliose  men  are 
familiar  with  the  coast  they  patrol.  They  know  the  tides  and  local  currents 
and  shifting  bars.  They  know  the  shoals  and  rips  and  ledges,  the  action  of 
the  gales,  and  the  force  of  the  breakera.  They  have  been  accustomed  from 
boyhood  to  buffet  the  waves.  Fearless  of  danger,  they  are  at  home  upon 
the  aea.  They  are  skilled  in  the  difficult  art  of  launching  and  handling 
boats  in  the  surf,  and  arc  trained  to  their  navigation  in  broken  water.  The 
sailors  of  the  navy  do  not  acquire  this  knowlfdi;e  and  experience.  T  would 
Bay  nf)tliin|rr  in  dis])aragement  of  the  tars  of  tlie  navy,  but  it  is  ah'^urd  to 
claim,  fearless  as  they  may  be,  and  as  good  sailors  as  they  may  be  on  ship- 
board, that  they  can  equal  the  web-fooicd  fishermen,  who  are  reared  in  the 
midst  of  the  surf,  or  the  hardy  whalemen,  whose  oars  have  dipped  in  every 
ocean  from  the  equator  to  tiie  poles.  Imagine  one  of  these  navy  tara^  whose 
only  experience  in  boating  is  in  pulling  the  ship's  gig  from  a  sloop-of-war 
safely  anchored  in  some  smooth  harbor  when  his  superior  officer,  dressed  in 
his  brightest  uniform,  goes  on  shore;  imagine  sucli  a  sailor  off  the  back 
of  CajK'  Cod  in  the  dead  of  winter,  in  a  wild,  northeast  gale,  going  to  the 
relief  and  rescue  of  the  frost-bitten  and  exhausted  crew  of  a  stranded  ves- 
sel. Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  graduate  of  Annapolis,  learned  in  the  calculus 
and  the  Nautical  Ahnanac,  prdldent  in  gunneiy  and  the  red-tape  of  the 
quarter-deck,  directing  the  operationaby  whidithe  shipwrecked  and  disabled 
are  to  be  brought  tiuoogh  the  heavy  surf  in  the  darkness  of  a  thick  snow- 
storm, and  the  wind  blowing  a  gale.  Ono  of  the  rude,  rough,  untutored 
wreckers  of  tlie  island  of  Cuttyhunk  would  save  more  lives  under  SUCh  cir- 
cumstances than  could  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States  navy.  .  .  .  , 
In  our  anxiety  to  relieve  the  navy,  and  to  provide  ])laees  and  employment 
for  naval  otliccrs,  wc  must  not  cripple  the  life-.saving  service.  There  may  be 
a  pressure  of  naval  officers  without  employment  ;  but  the  remedy  of  this  is 
not  in  capturing  a  service  which  can  never  be  satisfactorily  performed  by 
them.  While  our  government  shipyards  are  silent,  we  are  yeariy  launching 
from  our  naval  school  scores  of  young  men,  doubtless  well  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  war,  who,  after  a  single  foreign  cniise,  mostly  at  anchor,  are  forced 
into  idleness  because  there  are  no  ships  to  commatid.  Without  ships  we  can 
never  be  a  naval  power,  even  although  by  our  present  system  we  are  creating 
a  surplus  of  uniform.s.  But,  in  order  that  this  surplus  of  material  shall  not 
go  to  waste,  do  not  force  it  upon  a  service  which  it  knom  nothing  about, 
and  which  it  cannot  learn  under  any  of  the  training  of  the  navy.** 

Speeches  such  as  these  could  not  fail  to  make  i>opu1ar  in  his  district  a 
man  who  so  well  speaks  the  mind  of  his  hardy  constituents,  men  whose 
daily  life  is  on  the  sea,  old  retired  ''capons,*'  and  a  population  "salt  way 
through." 
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At  the  age  of  50  Mr.  Crapo  finds  liimself  well  started  in  political  life,  in 
the  full  luaturity  of  his  powers,  uiid  possessing  what  some  politician  has  so 
neatly  termed  ''the  pucuuiury  bubiH."  lie  has  a  plea^ut  residence  oa 
Ovehavd  iteeet,  one  of  the  most  deUgbtfal  avenues  of  the  aristocratic  and 
beantiful  residential  section  of  New  Bedford.  Mr.  Crapo  lias  not  f oi^otten 
Us  early  home  on  the  roc^  Dartmonfh  farm,  sketches  in  water  color  of 
which  hang  u])on  the  walls  of  his  elegant  parlor.  In  pexson  he  strongly 
resembles  his  father,  a  man  of  keenly  intellectual  physiognomy,  whose  pop-* 
trait  adorns  his  library.  The  family  is  of  French  origin,  regarding  which 
there  is  a  romantic  tradition.  Both  father  and  son  liave  a  type  of  face 
which  is  French  rather  than  English.  The  strong  mental  as  well  a:*  physical 
resemblance  of  the  son  to  the  father  is  a  striking  illustration  of  Galton's  doc- 
trine <tf  heredify. 

On  September  91, 1881,  the  BepobUcans  of  Msssachnsetts  held  their 
State  Gonvention  at  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Crapo  was  chosen  President.  His 
q|»eech  on  that  occasion  so  thoroughly  illustratfls  the  character  of  the  man — 

his  long-cherished  opinions,  as  well  as  his  more  recent  yiews  On  the  vital 
issues  before  the  people— we  give  it  entire.    He  said: 

Wo  have  met  tfwlny,  n?  r<»puhlicnns  of  Mnssjichusett?,  to  dosipnnto  the  men  who  nre 
to  hold  the  chief  executive  offices  of  the  Connuonwealth  for  the  next  political  your. 
Thb  duty  at  the  present  time  will  prore  an  ea^y  nud  ciinple  one.  The  harmony  and 
Wianimity  which  chiirartcrizc  "ur  proceedings  in  the  choice  of  ciuitlidati-s  give.*  iissup- 
anop  that  public  opinion,  which  has  lon^  i'ustained  the  administration  of  tberepublican 
party  in  Massachusetts,  consents  to  no  change. 

Since  we  last  met  In  oonventloD  a  Piesidentlal  eleetton,  Oen  in  progress,  has  been 
ooDsnmirhted,  and  the  people  declared,  aooofding  to  the  prescribed  eonstltntiooal  methods, 
who  were  to  administor  the  national  government  during  the  current  four  yoar;.  The 
contest  was  marked  with  much  earuetitne»8.  Both  of  the  great  political  parties  pro.secuted 
tiie  campaign  with  a  Tlgorons  determination  to  secure  the  election  of  their  leaders,  the 
Indorseroent  of  their  policy,  and  the  control  of  tlie  administration.  Happily  for  the 
country  the  result  was  free  from  doubt,  and  there  is  w  idcsproad  ?ati>fiirtion  that  the 
dillicuUies  and  perils  which  surround  and  threaten  a  disputed  i'residential  election  were 
ftr  fhb  time  av<^ded.  The  Toiee  of  the  people  found  expression  in  the  election  or  James 
A*  Garfield,  whose  long  public  service  in  hi|^  places,  whose  profound  statesmanship  and 
matchlcM  ability  as  a  leader  in  Congress,  who«o  eminent  virtues  and  persona'  purity  of 
character  had  earned  their  high  regard  and  won  their  otlbctiuns.  Illustrating  in  his  own 
eanar  the  grand  aehierements  which  are  possible  under  American  institutions  to  all  who 
an  impelled  by  noble  aspiration?,  devotion  to  duty,  earnestness  and  Integrity  of  purpose, 
he  secured  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  liis  countrymon.  Conspicuously  fitteij  for 
the  duties  of  his  high  office,  his  administration  has  met  the  hearty  indorsement  and  ap- 
proval of  the  party  that  elected  him,  and  eompdled  the  respect  of  political  opponents. 
Within  a  few  months  following  his  inauguration,  in  a  time  of  i>rofound  peace  and  gen- 
eral prosperity,  which  a  wise  and  Mjccepsful  administration  of  affair?  promised  to  mal^e 
even  more  lasting  and  substantial,  the  President  was  stricken  down  by  tlie  shot  of  a 
dastard  seeking  his  lifb.  The  horror  at  the  crime  and  the  deep  detestation  of  the  crimi- 
nal are  surpassed  only  by  the  tender  sympathy  which  has  instinctively  poured  forth 
fifwn  all  the  people,  and  the  earnest,  prayerful  desires  for  his  recovery.  During  many 
WMuy  weeks  the  aching  hearts  of  anxious  millions  alternated  between  hope  and  fear, 
as  tiiey  watehed  the  lmw%  herolo  single  which  he  made  fer  lift.  In  quick  snocesskn 
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the  joy  of  bopeluliiess  was  followed  by  the  dark  clouds  of  despondei>cy  and  despair,  and 
these  in  turn  were  dUpelled  by  the  sunlight  of  a  revived  hope,  to  be  shrouded  at  last  by 
the  cold  hand  of  deftth.  The  gjrlef  and  lomnr  which  yoo  foal  to-day,  a  feeling  not 
bounded  by  spctioniil  lines  nor  limited  l>y  party  tics,  is  shared  alike  by  all  throughoot 
this  InXMid  laud  and  extends  around  the  civilized  world.  Thie  terrible  ailliction  has  de> 
moDetntod,  in  nidh  n  manner  and  to  BOefa  a  degree  that  It  cannot  eu»iiy  be  forgotten* 
that  we  an  one  people,  with  a  oonunon  eynpatliy,  a  eonunon  interest,  and  a  eonunon 
loyalty. 

The  satisfactory  results  of  the  last  election,  beyond  the  choice  of  men  specially  de- 
aenring  and  eommanding  public  confidence  are  finuid  in  the  settlement  and  detennina- 
tion  uf  some  of  the  questions  which  liitherto  liave  divided  the  people.  We  may  hence> 

forth  regard  the  long  and  baneful  controversy  of  parties  upon  sectional  i?sncf;  as  practi- 
cally ended.  The  differences  and  bitterness  and  animosities  arising  out  of  the  civil  war, 
and  whieh  divided  partiea  upon  sectional  and  eolor  lines,  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
party  which  permitted,  if  it  did  not  directly  eneovrage,  intimidatfoo,  frand,  and  oppres- 
sion, after  repeated  defeats  is  piving  way  to  the  party  which  has  contended  f')r  equal 
rights,  fair  elections,  and  impartiad  justice.  At  the  South  liberal  and  progrei^sive  ideas 
are  asserting  themselves,  making  stubborn  resbtance  and  aggressive  battle  against  the 
narrowness  and  bigotry  which  have  dt  nit-d  freedom  of  political  action  and  have  abridged 
the  riglits  of  a  i>ortion  of  its  citizens.  The  party  divisions  and  political  discn!t>iiin>'  now 
agitating  that  section  of  the  Union,  upon  new  lines  of  difference,  ast^ure  us  that  free 
elaetiona  and  votes  honestly  counted  may  hereafter  be  expected  to  prevail  there  without 
the  aid  or  interfereoee  of  die  federal  authority.  This  breaking  up  of  unrqitiblican  dis- 
tinctions of  race,  now  going  on  in  Virginia  siml  Mississippi,  and  to  be  followed  liy  siniihtr 
action  and  results  in  other  States,  is  a  matter  of  gratification.  Whatever  may  l>e  our 
judgment  upon  the  meritaof  the  specifio  local  issnes  involved,  wlthont  Indon^ing  or  np- 
provbomr  all  tiie  immediate  objects  of  any  party  leaders,  the  movement  which  tends  to 
break  the  lino  of  dcmocmtic  ascendancy  and  brings  to  the  frcedman  a  substantial,  if  not 
a  complete,  recognition  of  his  civil  rights,  and  gives  him  powerful  local  political  aid  and 
influence  in  the  maintenance  of  those  rights,  is  actnal  advance.  When  the  colored  man 
has  made  seenre  the  nndlspnted  and  absdnte  exercise  of  his  right  to  vote,  and  when 
that  vote  i-s  openly  and  hononildy  sought  and  not  repelled,  he  will  have  gained  position 
and  power  which  will  bring  with  them  free  schools  and  other  instructive  agencies  to  fit 
him  more  perfeedy  (br  the  duties  of  eltisMiship.  Such  a  resnlt  will  be  advantageous, 
not  only  to  the  South,  but  to  the  whole  country'.  It  is  in  the  obliteration  of  questions 
of  race  and  in  the  disintogrntion  of  sectionnl  parties  that  we  shall  complete  the  work  of 
reconstruction.  Equal  manhood  without  regard  to  coasiderations  of  origin,  and  common 
patriotism  witlumt  regard  to  eonslderatioos  of  locality,  will  ooDstttute  us  a  free  and 
equal  people.  Nopreient  isiiue,  based  npon  the  old  time  conflict  of  national  supremacy 
against  staff  «uprenincy,  is  ticfiro  tlio  countrA'.  Tlie  paramount  autliority  of  the  United 
States  in  matters  granted  liy  the  Constitution  to  its  control  and  jurisdiction,  its  power  to 
maintain  the  honor,  pros|>crity,  and  per]>etuity  of  die  nation,  to  preserve  the  liberties  of 
the  citiien  and  to  advance  the  geneml  welfare,  are  conceded  in  the  practical  legislation 
of  Congress,  if  not  admitted  in  tlienry.  Tlie  «dd  political  dopnas,  which  in  the  past 
incited  rebellion  and  afterwards  obstructed  and  delayed  reconciliation,  have  passed  into 
oblivion,  and  no  longer  menace  our  institutions  or  defy  the  law. 

While  much  has  been  accomplished,  there  yet  remains  much  Ibr  tfie  republican  party 
to  flo.  While  we  rejoice  in  the  results  wliich  liin  e  been  secured,  we  surrender  no  princi- 
ple and  will  neglect  no  duty  which  have  inspired  the  etVorts  and  led  to  the  triumphs  of 
this  party.  We  recognize  and  we  expect  new  demands  In  the  interests  of  good  goven- 
ment,  and  we  turn  to  pending  and  coming  issnes  with  our  original  earnestness  and  with 
a  pledge  of  our  lieurty  support  of  all  measures  which  are  calculjited  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  the  welfare  and  elevation  of  the  people.   The  duties  which 
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now  cnnfmnt  us  ariB©  out  of  practicnl  qnc^tinns  of  business,  Bffectintr  the  commerriftl 
and  industrial  punuitB  of  the  people,  and  the  Ijest  methods  of  conducting  the  udniiuiatnv- 
ttoB  of  goremmeot  IntarMto  of  fanportmioe,  long  neglected  by  a  dMnoentie  in»- 
joritj  in  Congress,  or  thnut  ulde  and  postpoood  by  narrow  and  wtllfbl  partisanship,  now 
demand  cousiderutiou  and  call  earnestly  for  a  broad  and  pn»prcsjilve  policy,  and  for  wise, 
practical  and  patriotic  legislation.  Prominent  atnon^  the  bubjects  now  occupying  the 
pabllo  mind,  b  tiiat  of  the  oItU  lenrioe.  The  nnieemly  hunt  and  toramble  fiw  ofBeial 
appointments,  the  cxtraordiuary  raania  for  poeitionx  under  tlie  government  which  mani- 
feata  itself  in  the  thousands  of  eager  place-seekers  thnmpinj:;  the  npj>roaclie.s  to  the  Kxec- 
ntive  Mansion  and  the  departments,  day  and  night,  in  »eai»on  and  out  of  season,  and 
erawding  the  ▼ariova  diviiiona  and  bmreana  vntti  the  ordfaiaiy  and  neeeeuury  paUic  bo^ 
ine.«.9  is  impelled,  have  properly  nrrcfited  attention  and  provoked  much  unfavorable 
criticifsra.  It  munot  lie  claimed  that  the  present  system  is  new  or  that  its  alnises  have 
been  developed  under  recent  administrations,  for  it«  origin  dates  bock  as  fur  at  least  as 
the  admlnbtratloB  of  Andrew  Jaehson,  and  It  has  cone  to  oa  aa  a  legacy  flNnn  tfie  dea»> 
ocratic  party  that  followed  so  Ion;;  in  his  ffKitstepft.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  evils  of 
the  system,  at  the  present  time,  are  extruonliuary,  or  that  they  are  uuu>ually  vicious. 
On  the  contrary',  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement, 
«llhhitiieiiaatfow3rean,hithecharaeterand|Wf«nim*lof theelrilMTTi^  AaadaM, 
the  federal  office-holders  in  New  Enjrlaml,  and  umloubtedly  the  same  may  be  snid  Of 
other  parts  of  the  coimtrj',  are  competent,  faithful,  and  honest,  discharging  their  duties 
ereditably  and  satisfactorily.  In  intelligence  and  urbanity,  in  promptness  and  aptitude, 
they  an  not  MarpaMod  by  the  employees  in  similar  positions  of  any  ftraign  goTenunant* 
K  i  wMrfa re  should  be  made  against  the  experienced  and  efficient  servants  of  the  people 
now  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the  varied  and  responsible  business  of  the  government. 
But  it  is  claimed,  and  with  justice,  that  the  present  method  of  managing  and  tilling  the 
aabordlnate  olllces  is  capable  of  Improvement.  The  end  whidi  ahoold  be  sought  Is  to 
secure  a  system  of  appointments  and  promotions  which  shall  be  free  fkom  possilda 
abuses,  which  will  elevate  the  tone  and  character  of  the  service,  which  will  develop 
trained  and  educated  men  as  in  ordinary  business  employments,  which  will  reward  merit 
by  taking  away  the  dread  of  arbitrary  and  eanaeksa  ranoval,  and  givfaiff  a  rsasonable 
hope  for  eontinued  employment,  which  will  compel  faithful  work  and  will  abolish  sine- 
cares,  and  which  will  repress  and  rebuke  the  intense  and  indiscriminate  pressure  for  re- 
novak  and  apptrfntments,  so  wearying  and  perplexing  to  the  Executive,  so  it^urious  to 
the  pnUie  business,  and  at  tim^  so  degrading  to  the  importunate  applhsanta*  All  this 
can  be  accomplished  without  dojtriving  the  office-holder  of  any  of  hi«  rights  as,  a  citizen 
in  the  expression  of  his  political  opinions,  the  freedom  o^  his  {M>litical  action,  or  in  the 
oasthi|r,of  his  vote.  It  can  be  accomplished  without  injury  to  that  healthy  nistenoe  of 
political  parties  \vhioh  in  a  free  State  is  necessary  in  forming  and  makingeflbctive  pnUlo 
opinion,  and  which  is  an  eteoMnt  of  Security  and  not  of  danger,  of  power  and  not  of 
weakness,  in  a  republic 

No  oecnpatioii  Is  more  honorable  than  tiie  publte  service.  The  daaire  to  engage  in  it 
is  a  worthy  cue.  The  ambition  to  hold  and  properly  discharge  the  dnties  of  a  p«»fftt?n 
nnder  the  government  is  credital.le  to  the  citizen.  The  public  offices  in  this  country 
should  be  as  freely  open  to  all  as  are  places  in  other  vocations  of  life.  No  man  should 
be  deharrsd  \j  bbrtb,  or  locality,  or  race,  or  religioas  or  polltleal  bdief  from  engaging  in 
fhe  civil  service.  To  deserve  this  he  should  not  be  required  to  render  partisan  servlee  or 
personal  allegiance  to  any  party  leader,  nor  l-e  coiniK-Iled  to  purchase  fhe  favor  or  pa- 
tronage of  any  public  official  The  public  ottices  are  a  public  trust,  to  be  held  and  ad- 
miniatersd  with  the  same  ezaot  juatlee  and  the  same  eonsclentfous  regard  Air  tSb»  respoa- 
aihilities  involve>l  as  are  required  in  the  execution  of  private  trusts.  The  test  for  ap- 
pointments should  be  superior  qualifications,  and  not  parti-nn  atfjtrhnient  nor  partisan 
service.   Continuance  in  office  should  depend  upon  real  merit  demonstrated  in  the  actual 
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performance  of  duties,  and  not  upon  the  urgency  of  congresfimen  or  the  petitions  of  other 
citisens*  This  b  no  new  doctrine  here  in  Massachusetts.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
'  deelmd  th«  poliey  of  npubHettot  pattgrligrMlanui  Mtmnmoemento  InftiplatfMmM, 
by  earnest  arguments  of  its  public  sp«ak«S,  and  by  the  dif^cufHions  of  its  press,  until  it 
has  oeasad  to  be  an  open  quei»tion.  Two  republican  i'residents  have  pressed  upon  the 
■tteBtlan  of  the  country  the  evils  a  system  of  remunerative  patronage  and  asiced  for 
nmedlal  legislatton,  and  the  late  Chief  Exeeutive  by  oonatant  vote  and  iroiee  as  a  legis- 
lator sought  their  correction.  The  advocacy  of  sj)ecial  methods  or  the  discussion  of 
favorite  theories  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end  is  nnnpce.«<tarY  and  perhaps 
inappropriate  here^  What  is  needed  is  candid  consideration  ot  this  subject,  a  sensible, 
practloal  judgment  upon  it,  and  an  earnest  purpose  to  aoeompltsli  n  remedy.  The 
application  of  these  qualities  v  sccni-e  wise  and  teneflcial  resultfi.  In  this  work  of 
good  administration  the  republican  party  will  be  sustained  by  on  enlightened  pnbUe 
opinion. 

The  Bepnbileansof  Uassadniaatii  hacn,  from  the  outeet,  occupied  adTaneed  ground 

in  reference  to  tlie  credit  and  financial  obligations  of  the  State  and  Nation,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  currency  of  the  country.  Their  fidelity  to  the  national  faith  and  their  trust- 
worthinm  in  the  maintenance  of  sound  money  have  been  earnest  and  unvarying. 
Under  Bepubllcan  administrations  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  redocttoa  of  the 
debt  and  the  Inten  -f  l  urdens  of  tlio  Govoninicnt.  What  a  Democratic  CflOgreee  felled 
to  do  for  refunding  the  public  debt  and  lowering  the  rate  of  interest,  has  been  quietly 
and  economically  and  successfully  done  by  the  present  administration,  thereby  afiecting 
large  savings  without  dlsturbanoe  to  the  trade  or  bosinees  of  the  country.  The  return  to 
specie  payments,  bringing  onr  paper  circulation  to  an  equality  with  poM,  infused  cour- 
age and  life  into  business,  revived  industries,  and  gave  projiperity  and  happiness  to  the 
working  classes.  The  evidences  of  growth  and  plenty  are  seen  in  the  steady  annual 
movement  of  46(»,000  Immigrants  toonreluMue  to  aid  ue  in  the  woric  of  derdopment, 
while  l>ottering  their  own  condition,  in  the  vast  im  ri  x'^e  of  our  agricultural 
and  minernl  wealth,  in  additions  to  our  mtmufucturiug  products,  in  the  exten> 
sion  of  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads,  opening  up  new  fields  for  occupation 
and  oulture,  and  in  our  enlarged  foreign  oommerce  and  internal  trade.  In  this 
favorable  condition  of  afTairs,  wc  have  the  op]>ortnnify,  without  damage  or  dcrange- 
meut,  to  maive  more  secure  and  stable  the  currency  of  the  country  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  legal-tender  power  of  United  States  notes  in  private  eontraets.  Originally  issued  as 
a  measure  of  neoemityi  and  with  n  promise  of  their  early  retirement;  now  tlwt  thoneeee- 
sity  has  ceased  and  the  purposes  intended  by  their  issue  have  been  nccomplishod,  they 
should  no  longer  remain  a  mfinace  to  prosperity  and  a  violation  of  the  safe  and  steady 
maxims  of  business.  Kational  good  Mth  and  financial  ftability  demand  that  we  return 
and  adhere  to  the  money  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  we  oease  to  give  the  quality  of 
money  to  that  which  is  merely  a  pnimise  without  any  expfotati"n  of  j)crfnrmancc 
Neither  the  conveniences  of  trade  nor  the  exigencies  of  the  government  riMjuire  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  legalotender  attrltnite  In  our  paper  oireuhitlon.  The  compulsory  coinage 
of  sQtw  dollars,  under  the  present  legal  ratio,  will  in  the  end  lend  to  a  disturbance  of 
values,  and  will  bring  disorder  and  jKi'^sihly  financial  disaster.  Wliethcr  forced  into 
circulation  or  left  to  accumulate  in  thu  treasury,  they  must  in  time  produce  an  uncct^ 
tain  and  fluctuating  standard,  a  currency  inferior  to  the  recognized  money  of  flieworM, 
and  win  praotieaOy  demonatiiM  our  gold  and  drive  it  away  from  us  by  hs  legal  degrada- 
tion. W!<!iin  the  pft^t  two  yenr«,  by  imjjortatinns  and  lionio  pro<inetinn<,  we  liuvo  added 
$260,000,000  to  our  stock  of  gold,  and  we  have  now  the  ability,  through  credit  balances, 
to  draw  from  Europe  stlU  ftirther  amounts  if  needed  by  us.  This  coinage  of  sihrer  dol* 
Ian  is  not  neeessaiy  ftr  the  pnipoees  of  business  nor  for  the  proteetion  of  our  paper  cir- 
culation. The  supply  under  a  compti1<ory  statute  has  l>ecomo  prenter  than  the  domaml, 
and  it  accumulates  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury.  This  superfluous,  over-valued  silver 
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Bote,  bttrhigBoiifle  at  home,  cannot  find  itsw^rabraidtoft«Ilit«teflwif«ld*t«xe1ianfM 
lMeAii8«  of  its  Inequality  with  gold.  Businc-^  prudence  and  sagacity  call  upon  us  to 
<MMe  this  more  Uum  doubtful  financial  experiment  of  a  double  standard  based  upon  a 
imlio  B»t  !■  hmnaimj  witii  iBtriniie  valaen,  and  aot  supported  by  the  oodpcndoii  cf 
tta  gnat  conimatcial  natioas  of  the  world. 

Other  mca<iar©!«  of  prar tiral  business  importance  de{)end  for  their  ndvancement  and 
success  upon  the  Republican  party.  The  revision  of  the  tariff,  whetlier  aided  by  a  con>> 
atMfcNi  or  ottenrlM^  whereby  ineqnalUlw  my  be  vemedted,  emn  eocreoted,  tiie  fmpor* 
tiCioB  of  raw  materials,  wholly  of  foreign  powth  and  ued  in  otir  monufactares  pro- 
■Oted,  and  the  interest*  of  mitniifncttireni,  con«umcr»,  and  workmen  equitiihly  adjusted, 
toawork  which,  after  six  years  of  fruitless  elforts  by  our  political  opponents,  comes 
bade  tons  ft»r  aetkm.  Saoh  ehaagea  should  be  made  as  will  rellere  any  overburdened 
industry,  while  giving  that  pfOteetioD  to  American  lator  which  is  fair  and  just  as  againat 
the  labor  and  capital  of  foreign  producers.  This  revision  naturally  is  Intrusted  by  the 
people  to  the  party  in  favor  of  fostering  enterprise,  industry,  and  labor.  The  reriral  of 
American  shipping  and  the  return  of  our  flag  to  the  ocean,  under  eondltkneof  fldr  eoni> 
petition  with  other  maritime  powera,  appeals  to  the  national  pride^  and  b  aanential  to  the 
national  safety,  as  well  as  to  its  commercial  interests.  To  secure  thi«  requires  the 
removal  of  the  burdens  now  imposed  by  law,  which  weigh  down  our  shipping  and  debar 
it  flftm  a  rlghtftil  share  hi  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Our  Stale  Leg^datnre  liat 
led  the  way  to  ftunishing  substantial  aid.  With  nUeT  through  Oangrasa  htm.  preseat 

onerous  exactions,  and  with  such  reasonable  encnumfrement  as  the  jrrtvemraent  extends 
to  agriculture  and  manufactures,  we  can  hope  to  gain  at  no  distant  day  u  position  on  the 
teas  wordiy  a  great  natfon.  It  is  In  the  prompt,  vigorous,  and  progrMslTO  treatment  of 
these  material  interests  that  the  general  welfare  will  be  promoled* 

The  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Republican  party  was  expressed  in  the  last 
election.  Its  record  in  the  past  merited  and  has  received  popular  approvaL  It  will 
Mtafai  the  affeetions  and  oonmoid  tiie  support  of  tiie  minority  so  kmg  aa  it  continues  by 
legislation  and  administration  to  promote  the  best  interests  and  highest  honor  of  the 
republic.  It  will  strengthen  and  increase  its  claims  to  continued  ascendency  by  further 
eflbrts  to  advance  the  public  credit,  and  to  develop  the  industries  and  resources  of  the 
eomtrv,  by  the  improvement  of  die  elTl!  serrlce,  liy  the  jnst  and  impartial  enibfcement 
of  the  laws,  by  protecting  every  citizen  in  the  absohito  ei^oyment  of  all  his  civil  and 
•political  rights,  and  by  an  administration  of  afTafrs  pure,  patriotic,  and  republican.  Such 
an  administration  in  my  judgment  is  before  us.  Prudent  and  economical,  it  will  reduce 
expenses  and  guard  against  wastes.  It  will  hold  Us  employees  to  a  rigid  and  exact 
accountability,  and,  not  content  with  preventing  and  punishing  delinquenolee  witUn 
its  own  term,  if  frauds  and  peculations  in  the  postal  or  other  service  of  the  government 
have  been  perpetrated  in  the  past,  it  will  trace,  expose,  and  punish  them.  Whatever 
nay  have  been  the  eflleial  position  or  the  past  polltieid  iaiiaenee  of  oAndeni,  tiiere  most 
be  and  there  will  be  resolute,  efflclent,  honest  endeavors  to  bring  the  wrong-doers  to  the 
ju-it  penalties  of  their  transgressions,  to  the  end  that  abuses  may  be  eradicated  and 
frauds  prevented.  While  the  people  will  justly  hold  the  Kepublicin  party  responsible  for 
•ay  omission  to  aet<vigoronsly  ia  the  inrestigatlon  of  maladmlaistratlon  and  the  pmse^ 
ontion  of  criminal  misconduct,  they  will  give  to  the  administration  their  heartiest  sup- 
port in  every  effort  to  vindicate  the  Integrity  of  the  public  service.  In  the  election  which 
Is  before  us,  we  rely  upon  the  enlightened  judgment  and  the  strong,  sturdy  sense  of  the 
Tolan  of  Massachnsetts.  For  a  long  tana  of  years  flie  people  of  this  Oonmonwealdi, 
flna  whom  none  are  more  observant  and  cxncflng,  den-iandincr  the  best  service  and  tol- 
erating no  unfaithfulness,  have  intrusted  to  the  Republican  party  executive  power  and 
the  management  of  public  affairs.  The  confidence  reposed  has  not  been  misplaced.  Dur- 
ing these  yean  the  InteHectual  and  moral  advaneeBwnt  of  Massachusetts  has  maintained 
tte  pnatige  of  her  history  and  kept  pace  with  her  Inenailng  wealth  and  popnlation. 
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TTiprc  hm  Itcen  no  clotnl  upon  lipr  nntne.  A  bn»n(l,  libpral  hnmnnitr  Im^  marked  her 
public  charities;  an  able,  pure  judiciary  has  admin istensd  her  law?;  faithful,  honest 
officials  have  protected  her  treasury.  No  one  of  th«  States  can  claim  an  abler,  more 
efficient  and  lees  ImrdeitMnne  government,  and  tiiere  to  ncoo  wkleh  In  »  greater  degree 
commands  the  respect  and  admiration  of  niunkind.  Tliorrmghly  irapresf^cd  witli  tlie  idea 
that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  State  depend  upon  the  education  of  those  who  are 
tiM  sooreea  of  power,  Menaebnaetfei  he*  demamtfnled  tbe  capacity  of  an  educated  pe»> 
pie  for  edf-fOTenuncnt.  She  proflbra  to  ell  her  citlienB  alike  tbe  advaatagee  of  edoca- 
tion,  nnd  *he  make?  the  acquisition  of  knowle  lije  cornpubory  irith  theyooa^  She 
denies  tbe  right  of  suffrage  to  no  man  ef  common  intelligence  who  deetree  ita  exercise. 
The  flithire  toqoalHy  as  a  Toter  b  here  a  Tolnntaiy  «ae.  So  long  as  the  ha*  free  schools, 
a  free  press,  and  a  free  platform,  she  will  have  in  the  best  form  free  suflVage.  She  aims 
through  the  ballot  to  elovntc  Iht  pco])]e  and  to  equip  them  for  tlie  dntit-s  ;md  rr-ponsi- 
bilities  of  citizenship,  and  the  tnon,  or  the  party,  who  appeals  to  ignorant  prejudices  and 
proposes  to  destroy  her  ea.<^y  qualiflcatlons  fbr  voting,  degrades  all  to  the  lowest  levd  and 
inflicts  a  grievous  wrong  upon  the  Commonwealth.  While  she  will  not  be  moved  to 
abandon  or  r-r  Ikt  f»du(  !iti<>!i:i!  staiidnrd  nnd  requirement!"  by  the  rnptions  criticii«ms 
of  other  couuuuiiitics,  »iie  will  clieerfully  cooperate  in  extending  the  facilities  she  eiy'oys 
in  the  general  diffusion  of  edncatfcm  to  all  the  States  of  the  TTnioa.  As  her  sympathies 
and  eflbrts  In  thepast  were  with  the  party  which  was  establisheil  to  protect  the  heritage 
of  froe  soil,  which  bnski^  the  shackles  of  the  »iave  in  the  •'tniir-'le  tor  frt'i'  Inlmr,  wliich 
set  apart  the  public  domain  for  free  homes,  and  which  won  its  triumphs  of  a  year  ago  in 
contending  fur  free  elections,  so  now  by  free  schools  and  nniversal  ednoatioo  she  will 
strive  to  promote  the  moral  and  mental  elevation  of  the  people,  and  to  perpetuate  and 
solidify  the  freedom  of  the  nation. 

The  tolling  of  the  bells  throughout  the  land  has  carried  the  sad  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Tresident  Garfleld.  The  country  has  been  bereaved  of  its  loved  and  honored 
head.  We  remember  the  words  spoken  by  him  during  one  of  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Republic,  in  calminp  the  tnmnlt  of  the  people:  Tio.l  reipn<«,  nnd  the  Oovennnent  at 
Washington  still  lives.'  His  Presidential  life  was  brief.  The  duties  which  were  trusted 
to  him,  and  which  during  his  short  career  wore  discharged  acceptably  and  so  well,  have 
devolved  npon  his  snoeessor.  General  Arthur  assumes  those  duties  with  a  nation  in 
monminir  and  in  tears.  Ife  i«  entitled  to  and  he  will  rereivo  the  sympathy,  forbearflnee» 
and  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  difficulties  and  peri)lexitie8  which  necessarily  sup* 
round  him.  The  people  elected  him  to  the  second  place  and  win  sustain  hfan  now  that 
the  flonowfhl  emergency  compels  him  to  take  the  flist  place.  In  obedience  to  law  he  to 
the  President.  Tn  this  hour  when  thecnishing  sorrow  of  n  creat  puMi<-  cahimity  is  upon 
us,  I  do  not  undertake  to  foretell  his  administration,  but  we  know  he  is  a  man  of  manly 
impulses  and  patriotic  purposes,  a  man  of  abdity.  judgment,  and  experience,  and  we  are 
cj^dentthat  hto  administration  will  be  dictated  by  patriotism  and  stntt  sinanshipi  to 
^  interest  oTa  banuonkms  BepnbUcan  party  and  for  the  highest  national  advanoement. 


HON.  MADISON  E.  CUTIS, 
m  IOWA. 

.\DISON  E.  CUTTS  of  Oskaloosa  represents  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Iowa  in  the  National  House  of  BepreMntativen. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a 
Tote  of  18,017,  against  17,911  for  the  Greenback  competitor. 
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HON.  JORDAN  E.  CRAVENS^ 


OV  ARKANSAS. 


^JrfORDAN  E.  CRAVENS  represents  the  Third  Congressional  district  of 
^1  Arkansas  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  bom  at 
Fredericktown,  Madison  county,  3Hi8souri,  November  7,  1830.  His 
father  moved  to  Arkan.sas  in  the  following  year,  and  since  then  has  continued 
to  reside  in  that  State  on  a  farm.  Jordan  E.  was  given  a  common  school 
education,  after  which  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  being  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1854,  has  continuously  practiced  his  profession  since.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives  in  1800.  In  1861  he  entered 
the  Confederate  army  as  a  private,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in 
1862,  and  continued  in  military  life  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1806  he 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1872  he  was  a  Presidential  Elector 
on  the  Greeley  ticket.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth 
Congresses,  and  was  reflected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat 
by  a  majority  of  4,229  votes. 

Originally  Mr.  Cravens  was  a  member  of  the  "Whig  party,  but  since 
that  party's  demise  he  has  generally  voted  with  the  Democrats.  During  his 
service  in  Congress  he  has  generally  preferred  to  leave  the  discussion  of 
sectional  issues  to  others.    He  voted  against  what  are  known  as  the  Wea- 
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vcr  Resolutions,"  for  which  he  was  vigOTOllBly  assailed  by  his  opponents  In 
the  last  canvass  in  his  district,  but  he  was  completely  vindicated  by  his  con- 
stituents at  the  i)olls.  On  April  22,  1879,  he  made  an  able  speech  on  the 
Appropriation  Bill,  then  before  the  House.  At  another  time  he  spoke  at 
length  on  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  "Mississippi 
ImpioTement  OommiBdon.'*  He  aleo  made  a  veiy  timely  speech  upon  the 
qneition  of  fanning  the  Tenitoiy  of  Oklahonia,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Indiana  involved. 


HON.  RICHARD  CROWLEY, 

HE  Thirty-fint  Congreanonal  district  of  New  York  is  represented  in 
the  National  Hooae  of  Repreflentattvea  bj  Rkhaid  Crowley  of  Lodi- 
^  poii,  in  that  State,  where  he  was  bom  Peeember  14, 1886.  Having 
elitalned  each  education  as  the  ptdiUe  sehoola  In  liia  vicinity  conld  afford 
him  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1880  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  In  1805  he  was  elected  City  Attorney.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Senate,  and  in  18G7  was  reelected, 
serving  in  that  l>ody  from  January  1,  1866,  to  January  1,  1870.  In  1871  he 
was  appointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of 
New  York,  and  reap]x>inted  in  1875.  March  8,  1879,  he  resigned  that  office 
to  taice  Ilia  seat  in  Congress.  He  was  eleeted  to  the  Forty-sizth  Congress 
and  retlected  to  the  Fofty<eeventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
18,759  against  12,871  for  his  Democratic  oppiment. 

Mr.  Crowley  has  been  for  several  years  somewhat  prominent  in  the  poli- 
tics of  New  York  State,  especially  his  part  thereof,  and  is  likely  to  become 
as  much  ol  a  factor  in  national  politics  as  he  has  been  in  the  State. 


HON.  DAVID  B.  CULBERSON, 

OP  TEXAS. 

HE  Second  Conpjessional  District  of  Texas  is  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Hepresentatives  by  David  B.  Culberson  of  Jctlerson, 
who  was  born  in  Troup  County,  Georgia,  September  29,  1830.  He 
was  educated  at  Biownwood,  La  Grange,  Georgia,  and  studied  law  nnder 
Chief  Justice  Chilton  of  Alabama.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1886,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State  in  1859.  He  entered  the  dvil 
war  as  a  private  in  the  Confederate  anny.  and  subsequently  was  promoted  * 
to  the  rank  of  Colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  Texas  infantrj'.  In  1864  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  Adjutant-General  (with  the  mnk  of  Colonel)  of  the 
State  of  Texas.  In  18(54  he  was  eleete<l  to  the  State  Legislature.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
was  receded  to  the  Forty^eeventh  Congress  aa  a  Demociat,  by  a  vote  of 
M,ea4,  against  19^194  for  his  Qreenback  opponnnt 
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HON.  WILLIAM  CULLEN, 

or  njJKOu. 

|ILLLA.M  CULLEN,  Representative  from  the  Seventh  District  of  Illi- 
nois, was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  March  4,  1826.  His  parents 
were  of  Scotch  ancestry.  When  a  mere  child  his  father,  with  his 
family,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  located  in  Pittsburgh,  PennsyU 
vania.  William  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh, 
supplemented  by  a  terra  in  a  private  academy.  When  yet  a  boy  he  engaged 
to  work  in  one  of  the  numerous  iron  mills  there,  but  soon  became  a  practi- 
cal engineer,  and  continued  in  that  occupation  until  he  left  the  city  for  the 
West.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  mind  took  a  literary  turn,  and  he  joined  a 
literary  society  composed  of  young  men,  most  of  tliem  his  seniors.  He 
toon  became  noted  as  a  ready  debater,  but  the  benefit  derived  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  society  was,  chiefly,  the  stimulus  it  gave  to  the  already 
awakened  desire  for  useful  knowledge,  which  a  well  selected  library  of  his- 
torical and  scientific  works  in  a  measure  satisfied.  He  became  a  diligent 
reader  and  close  student,  and  formed  and  conformed  habits  of  study  which 
still  cling  to  him.  While  a  boy  he  took  great  pleasure  in  attending  political 
meetings  of  both  parties  of  that  day,  and  heard  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  political  orators  of  that  section,  as  well  as  those  who  came  from 
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other  seetioiu  on  grat  occasiooB.  In  sentimciit  he  was  a  Whig,  tad  a  gnat 
admiMr  of  Ilcnry  Clay,  but  became  early  imbued  with  n  strong  dislike  for 
Blavery,  and  his  first  Presidential  vote  was  cast  for  Martin  Van  Buren,  on 

the  Buffalo  platform,  in  1848. 

In  1840,  then  bein^  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he  induced  his  father 
(who  was  then  more  than  sixty  years  of  age)  and  family,  consisting  of 
motlmr,  two  younger  daters,  and  a  brother,  an  oldor  JoacctSm  and  two  liaten 
having  married  and  left  the  maternal  roo^  to  **go  west**  and  try  fermiDg, 
as  a  more  indq[>endent  means  of  siqppoit.  Tbey  located  in  the  northern 
part  of  La  Salle  County,  Illinois,  then  a  frontier  settlement.  Here  they 
opened  a  new  farm,  and  Mr.  Cullen  managed  it  with  success  for  eighteen 
years.  La  Salle  County  is  now  the  hirfjest,  and,  with  the  exre])tion  of 
Cook  County,  tlic  wealthiest  county  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Durinu:  the 
residence  on  the  farm  Mr.  Cullen  held  many  local  offices  and  took  great 
interest  in  political  afidra.  In  1866  he  aided  in  the  organization  of  the 
Repablican  party,  attending  the  county  and  State  convention  as  a  del^ate, 
and  has  ever  since  been  known  as  an  active  Republican. 

In  1S04  he  was  elected  Bherlfl  of  the  county  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  in  the  followiufi;  spring  removed  his  family  to  Ottawa,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  At  the  expiration  of  his  official  term,  in  the  spring  of  1867, 
he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Ottawa  liqniJiUcan,  the  principal  Repub- 
lican j)aper  in  the  county,  established  in  1844,  having  tlien  a  good  circula- 
tion, but  which  has  since  been  doubled.  With  the  exception  of  three  years 
between  1868  and  1871,  most  of  which  were  spent  in  the  SherilFs  office, 
he  has  continued  the  senior  editor  of  the  JZ^ncNMam,  the  paper  having 
become  one  of  the  most  influential  journals  in  that  Ccmgressional  District. 
In  the  position  of  editor  Mr.  Cullen  has  gained  the  rqpotation  of  a  forcible 
political  writer,  his  style  beinfr  distincfui'^hed  for  clearness  and  strength,  at 
the  same  time  trcatiuLT  op])on*  nts  with  candor  and  courtesy,  by  which  he 
has  gained  for  himself  the  respect  of  the  better  men  of  all  parties. 

In  1880  he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  member  of  Congress, 
after  a  protracted  but  good-natured  contest,  he  having  been  the  leading 
candidate  from  the  start.  His  competitors  in  the  election  were  Hon.  Daniel 
Evans,  Democrat,  and  Hon.  Royal  B.  Baiber,  "National."  80,896  votes 
were  cast,  of  which  Mr.  Cullen  received  16,628,  Mr.  Evans  12,064,  and  Mr. 
Barlow  2,204,  his  plurality  over  Evans  being  4,064,  and  his  majority  over 
all  being  2,300. 

Mr.  Cullen's  friends  regard  him  as  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity, 
strong  convictions,  good  practical  sense,  and  well  informed  on  all  leading 
public  questions.  Although  a  partisan  he  is  not  a  bigot,  but  always  accords 
to  those  who  differ  from  him  every  tight  and  privilege  claimed  by  himself. 
With  more  than  ordinary  energy,  good  perceptive  faculties,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  dischaige  every  duty  faithfully  and  honorably,  it  is  believed  he 
•will  make  a  useful  member  of  the  National  Congress. 
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HON.  ANDREW  G.  CURTIN, 

or  PBNMSTLTXMIA. 

NBREW  G.  CURTIN,  of  Bcllefonte,  who  representB  the  Twentieth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  wjis  born  in  the  town  where  he  now  resides  in  1817.  lie  is 
the  son  of  Roland  Curtin,  one  of  the  earlieKt  manufacturers  of  iron  in  Centre 
County,  Penn.,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Ir(;land  in  1798.  Andrew  G. 
studied  law  at  Dickinson  CoUofre,  Penn.,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  has 
since  practiced  his  profession.  In  1-844  he  canvassed  his  State  for  Henry 
Clay,  for  the  Presidency.  In  1854  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  was  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  the  autumn  of  1800  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
inaugurated  January  15,  1861.  Having  served  for  the  full  term  of  three 
years,  he  was  re-elected  in  1803.  In  his  first  inaugural  address,  he  pledged 
himself  and  the  Commonwealth  to  stand  between  the  Constitution  and  all 
encroachments,  whatever  the  cause  or  pretext  under  which  they  might  be 
attempted.  He  is  known  as  the  Great  War-Governor  of  Pennsylvania." 
In  1869  he  was  United  States  Minister  to  Russia.  Subsequently,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ex-Govemor  Curtin  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  17,401,  against  14,572  for  the  Republican  competitor. 
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HON.  C.  B.  DARRALL, 

or  IA>VISLUIA. 

B.  DARRALL,  of  Morgan  City,  represents  the  Tliird  Congressional 
^  District  of  Louisiana  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives.  lie 
was  bom  in  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  June  24,  1842.  Ilia 
early  education  was  obtained  at  the  common  schools.  He  afterwards 
studied  medicine  and  graduated  at  the  Albany  Medical  College.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  he  joined  the  Union  army,  as  Assistant-Surgeon  of  the 
Eighty-sixth  New  York  Volunteers,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Surgeon, 
and  in  that  capacity  served  until  the  termination  of  the  war.  When  peace 
had  been  established  between  the  North  and  South,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Louisiana,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  In  18C8  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  of  Louisiana.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-first,  Forty- 
second,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses, 
receiving  at  his  last  election  13,551  votes,  against  7,795  cast  for  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  considering  that  he 
represents  an  extreme  Southern  State,  and  has  been  honored  with  his  high 
trust  through  so  many  years  of  the  complicated  relations  of  the  northern 
and  southern  sections  of  the  coimtry,  deserves  much  credit  for  the  able  and 
impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  delicate  and  difficult 
duties  during  his  long  term  of  public  service.  , 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  M.  DAVIDSON, 

OF  FLOBIDA. 

OBERT  H.  M.  DAVIDSON,  of  Quincy,  represents  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Florida  in  the  National  Congress.  He  was  bom  in 
(Gadsden  County  in  that  State,  September  23,  1832.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  Quincy,  Fla.,  where  ho  completed  a  thorough 
academic  course.  He  soon  afterwards  began  the  study  of  law,  and  attended 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  after  which  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  and  commenced  practice.  He  has  continued  to  practice  law  ever 
since.  He  was  for  two  terms  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Florida,  and  in  1860  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  that  State.  In  1862  he 
left  the  State  Senate  to  enter  the  Confederate  army  as  Captain  of  infantry. 
While  in  military  service  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major,  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Florida  infantry.  On 
May  28,  1864,  he  received  a  wound  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  further 
service  in  the  army.  In  1865  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Florida.  In  1872  he  became  a  candidate  for  Elector  on  the 
Greeley  and  Brown  ticket.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty- 
sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  14,971,  against  11,082  for  the  Republican  candidate. 
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HON.  GEORGE  R.  DAVIS, 

OF  IIXINOU. 

OSrHE  Second  Illinois  Congressional  District,  composed  of  Wards  Seven, 
;  Eight,  Nine,  Ten,  Eleven,  Twelve,  Thirteen,  and  Fourteen  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  is  represented  in  the  National  Congress  by  George  R. 
Davis,  who  was  bom  at  a  place  called  Three  Rivers  in  Palmer,  Massachu- 
setts, January  3,  1840.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  common 
schools  in  that  vicinity  and  at  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, at  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1860.  After  leaving  the 
seminary  he  "Commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  in  1862  entered  the  Union 
army,  and  continued  in  that  service  until  the  termination  of  the  war.  He 
was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  jvfterwards  was  made  Major  of  the  Thii-d  Rhode  Island  Cavalry.  After 
the  war  was  over  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  with  that  of 
an  insurance  and  financial  agent,  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  was  nominated, 
by  the  Republicans  of  his  district,  for  tlie  Forty-fifth  Congress,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  20,603,  against  16,014  for  his  Dem- 
ocratic opponent.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  deserves  well  of  the 
glorious  Union  which  he  and  so  many  other  gallant  sons  of  the  North  risked 
their  lives  to  preserve. 
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HON.  LOWNDES  H.  DAVIS, 

or  mBMURi. 

a^IIE  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Missouri  is  represented  in  the 
J  National  House  of  Representatives  by  Lowndes  H.  Davis,  of  Jackson, 
♦  who  was  born  at  Jackson,  Cape  Girardeau  County,  in  that  State, 
December  14,  1836.  lie  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1860, 
and  afterwards  studied  law  in  regular  course  at  the  Louisville  Law  School, 
Kentucky,  graduating  at  the  latter  institution  in  1863.  Being  at  once 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  he  commenced  practice,  and  has  continued  to  be  a 
practicing  lawyer  nearly  all  of  the  time  since  his  admission.  *In  the  mean- 
time, however,  he  has  managed  to  give  much  attention  to  the  politics  of  the 
State  and  nation.  In  1808  he  was  elected  State's  Attorney  for  the  Tenth 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Missouri,  and  continucfl  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
office  for  a  period  of  four  years.  In  1872  he  was  chosen  an  Elector  on  the 
Greeley  and  Brown  ticket.  In  1875  he  was  a  member  .of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  that  framed  the  present  Constitution  of  that  State.  In  1876  ho 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  and  two  years 
later  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  10,040,  against  1,251 
for  bis  Greenback  opponent. 
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HON.  RUFUS  R.  DAWES 

UFUB  B.  DAWES,  of  Marietta,  who  represents  the  Fifteenth  Con- 
greaBional  District  of  Ohio  in  Ck>Dgraas,  was  born  at  Malta,  Morgan 
County,  Ohio,  July  4,  1888.   His  parents  were  Henry  Dawes  and 

Sarah  (Cutter)  Dawes.  His  great-gfandfather  was  the  Col.  William  Dawes, 
of  Boston,  who  rode  with  Paul  Revere.  His  grandfather,  Judge  William  M. 
Dawes,  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  and  useful  man  in  Ohio.  Henry 
Dawes,  his  father,  was  a  nierclmnt  wlio  had  a  long  and  honorable  business 
life  in  that  State,  was  a  Representative  in  the  Legislature,  and  held 
other  offices  of  trust  and  honor.  His  great-grandfather,  on  the  maternal 
side,  was  the  Rot.  Doctor  Manaaseh  Cutter,  who  was  a  distinguished  scien- 
tist in  his  day«  and,  as  projector,  founder,  and  friend  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
performed  work  which  was  of  vital  importance  in  establishing  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory.  With  Nathan  Dane,  he  framed  the 
Ordinance  of  1787.  Doctor  Cutter  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  two 
terms.  His  maternal  gnindfatlior  was  Judge  Ephrnini  Cutter,  a  man  who 
was  also  distinguis^hcd  in  the  early  history  of  Ohio  as  tlie  leader  of  that 
party  in  the  first  Constitutional  Convention  of  Ohio  that  excluded  every 
form  of  slavery  from  the  new  State,  a  result  acoompUshed  l»y  the  bare 
majority  of  one  vote.  Judge  Cutter  served  many  years  as  n  legislator  in 
Ohio.  He  was  the  father  of  the  ad  uilorem  system  of  taxation,'*  and  one 
of  the  strong  friends  and  founders  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State. 

Rufus  R.  Dawes  was  edurated  at  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  and 
at  Marietta  College.  Ohio,  graduating  at  the  latter  college  in  18G0.  In 
April,  18(51,  he  entered  the  Union  army  and  became  Captain  of  Company 
**K,"  Sixth  Wisconsin  Volunteers.  In  1862  he  was  made  Major;  in  lb03, 
lieot •Colonel;  in  1864,  Colonel;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1868^ 
Brigadier^neral  by  brevet.  He  took  part  in  the  following  battles;  Bi^ 
pahannock,  Gainesville,  BnU  Bun  2d,  South  Mountain,  Antletam,  Fred* 
ericksbufg,  Beynold's  Crossing,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Mine  Bun, 
Wilderness,  Todd's  Tavern,  Spotsylvania,  Jericho  Ford,  North  Anna, 
Bethcsda  Church,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  and  Mine  K.xjjlosion. 

The  Sixth  Wisconsin,  commanded  by  Col.  R.  R.  Dawes,  carried  three 
hundred  and  forty-seven  muskets  across  tlie  Kapidan,  and  in  the  campaign 
from  the  Wilderness  to  Petersburg  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  his  men 
were  killed  and  wounded.  At  the  battles  of  Jericho  Foid,  South  Mountain, 
Antletam,  Spotqrlvania,  and  BethescU  Churcli,  Col.  Dawes  rendered  servioe 
that  received  special  and  honorable  mention. 

Since  the  war.  General  Dawes  has  been  in  business  at  Marietta,  Ohio, 
takinij  active  part  in  all  the  jwlitical  campaigns  of  the  Repul)liean  party, 
but  never  was  before  the  people,  as  a  candidate,  until  he  wa^  ])laeed  in 
nomination  on  July  1,  1880,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  cuuvention  of 
hx&  district,  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-soventh  CongrsBB. 
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HON.  MARK  L.  DE  MOTTE, 

or  INDIANA. 

j^i^ARK  L.  Db  MOTTE,  who  represents  the  Tenth  Congressional 
I^istrict  Indiana  in  the  National  Congress,  was  bom  December  28, 
^^%^1832,  at  Rockville,  Park  County,  Indiana.  His  father  wjis  of 
French  and  his  mother  of  Dutch  descent,  the  former  being  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  latter  of  Kentucky.  He  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children, 
seven  of  whom  are  still  living.  Ilis  father,  the  Rev.  Daniel  De  Motte,  was  a 
pioneer  Jfcthodist  preacher,  who  began  his  ministerial  labors  in  Indiana 
about  1830,  and  continued  in  the  work  until  his  death  in  1875.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  force  of  character  and  indomitable  energy. 

Tlie  subject  of  this  sketch  received  a  classical  education  at  Indiana 
Asbury  University,  located  at  Green  Castle,  Indiana,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1853,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.  lie  immediately  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law,  in  1855  graduated  at  the  Law-School  of  the  same  uni- 
versity, and  the  degree  of  LL.B.  was  there  conferred  upon  him.  In  1855 
he  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana, 
where  he  immediately  took  high  rank  among  his  professional  brethren.  In 
1856  he  was  elected,  as  a  Republican,  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the  judicial 
circuit  composed  of  the  counties  of  Lake,  Porter,  La  Poftc,  St.  Joseph, 
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Mftrriiall,  «id  Starke.  In  the  tame  year  he  married  MisB  EUzabeth  Cbriaty, 

of  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  Eaily  in  1861  he  entered  the  service  of  the  United 
States  as  Senior  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  Indiana  Battery,  and  con- 
tinued with  his  coniniand  until  Aj)ril,  isd.*,  wlien  he  resi<jned  and  accepted 
a  commission  us  C'aj)tiiiii,  and  was  iinnudiately  iissigned  to  (hity  with  Gen- 
eral Fremont  in  West  Virginia.  He  remuincd  with  that  command  until  the 
campaign  of  1862  practically  ended  with  the  battles  of  Second  Bull  Run 
and  Antietam,  when  he  wae  ordered  to  West  yiij^nia  with  Maj. -General 
Hllroy,  and  remained  with  his  diviflion  nntil  alter  the'  hattle  of  Gettyahuijg; 
The  remainder  of  his  aenrioe  waa  on  post  duty  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

In  August,  1865,  he  removed  to  Lexington,  Missouri,  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profension.  In  1869  he  became  the  owner,  editor,  and 
]nil)li.<lier  of  the  Lexingtin)  Register,  a  Republican  newspaper,  which,  under 
his  management,  attained  a  very  higli  standing  for  al>ility  and  influence. 
It  was  the  leading  journal  of  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District,  then  aa 
now  the  heaviest  democratic  district  in  the  State.  In  1872  lie  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Republicans  of  that  district  as  their  candidate  for  Congress. 
He  made  a  vigorous  campaign  without  hope  of  election,  of  conzse,  and  soc- 
ceeded  in  making  a  conride  ml  )l  f  reduction  in  the  laige  Democratic  majori^. 
In  187(3  he  was  a<rain  nominate. 1  l)y  tin-  Hi  |)nl»licans,  and  made  a  campaign 
with  a  like  res^ult.  lie  was  a  nicinlx  r  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors*  Conven- 
tion which  met  at  Cliieago  in  1808  on  the  day  prior  to  the  Rej)ul)lican 
Kutional  Convention  of  that  year,  which  nominated  Grant  and  Colfax; 
also  of  the  National  Bepublican  Convention  which  met  at  Ctodnnati  in 
1876. 

In  1877  he  returned  to  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  his  old  home,  and  again 
entered  the  practice  of  t)ie  law.    In  1880  the  Republicans  of  the  Tenth 

Indiana  District  in  convention  at  Loi^ansport,  June  2'3d,  nominated  him  ns 
their  candidate,  ai^ainst  .Tno.  N.  Skinner,  wlio  had  previously  received  the 
nomination  of  tlie  National  (ireenback-Labor  j)arty.  and  also  that  of  the 
Democratic  jiarty.  The  district  is  the  largest  in  territory  of  any  in  the 
State,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  population. 

At  the  biennial  sesmon  of  the  Indiana  Legislature  in  January,  1879,  the 
State  was  ledistricted,  with  the  expectation  that  the  Tenth  District  would 
return  a  Democrat,  or  at  least  an  opponent  to  the  Republican'^.  n,903  being 
deemed  a  safe  margin.  At  the  oi)ening  of  tlic  campaign  of  ]sso,  the  Tenth 
District  was  regarded  by  the  Republicans  as  hopeless.  The  Democrats  an(r 
Greenbackcrs  had  "fused''  and  nominated  a  man  of  considerable  j)ersonal 
popularity,  and  Mr.  De  Motte's  defeat  waa  confidently  expected  by  the 
opposition,  as  well  as  feared  by  the  Bepubllcans.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  carrying  the  district  by  a  majority  of  1,018.  At  the  time  of  his  election 
he  was  one  of  the  professors  of  law  in  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  Insti- 
tute at  Valparaiso,  the  most  numerously  attended  institution  of  learning  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  De  Motte  is  a  positive  man  in  evefy  sense  of  the 
word,  a  forcible  speaker,  and  a  ready  debater. 
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HON.  NATHANIEL  C.  DEERING, 

or  IOWA. 

05r  HE  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Iowa  is  represented  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  by  Nathaniel  C.  Deering.  of  Osage,  who 
It  was  bom  at  Denmark,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  September  2, 1827.  He 
was  educated  at  the  common  schools  and  at  North  Bridgeton  Academy,  in 
his  native  State.  In  1855  and  1856  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  Maine,  from  Penobscot  county.  In  1857  lie  removed  to  Osage,  Iowa. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate,  but  resigned 
that  office  in  1865.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  a  special  agent  of 
the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  District  comprising  the  States  of  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  Nebraska,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  1869,  when 
he  resigned  it.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  National  Bank  Examiner  for  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  held  the  position  until  1877.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses  and  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Republican.  In  the  present  Congress  he  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenses  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Deering's  extensive  experience  in  the  various  departments  of  gov- 
enunental  business  made  him  from  the  first  a  useful  member  of  Congress. 
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HON.  P.  V.  DEUSTER, 

or  wiflcow^iH. 

ETER  VICTOR  DEUSTER,  who  represents  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  National  Congrosa,  was  bom  near  Aix-la- 
Cha|>elle,  Germany,  on  Fcbniaryl3,  1831,  being  the  only  son  of  Mathiaa 
and  Anna  C.  Deuster,  the  latter  of  whom  is  still  living.  Wlulchc  was  going 
through  an  academic  course  of  studies,  his  jmrcnts  carried  out  their  long  con- 
templated plan  of  settling  in  the  United  States,  and  came  to  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, in  July,  1847.  Mr.  M.  Deuster  bought  a  farm  near  that  city,  and  young 
Peter  exchanged  his  bo(jks  for  the  implements  of  agriculture,  spending  the 
summer  at  work  upon  his  father's  farm.  In  the  following  winter  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  publisher  of  a  German  newspaper  at  Milwaukee — the 
"  Wi*c<nmn  Banner"" — and  remained  in  his  employ  four  years,  when  he  him- 
self ventured  upon  the  enterprise  of  publishing  a  German  weekly  family 
paper,  entitled  the  *' //hf/jj/Vrf/m/, "  but  six  months  later  he  accepted  the 
position  of  foreman  in  the  **  iSp<^w^<;"  newspaper.  In  1854  he  became  editor 
of  a  newspaper  published  at  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  combining  with  his 
editorial  lal>ors  the  duties  of  Post -master.  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  Land 
Office,  Notary  Public,  besides  establishing  a  night  school  for  young  men. 
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and  making  himself  generaUy  lueftil  to  the  community.  In  18M  he  had 
made  all  preliminary  arfangements  to  eetabliah  a  newqiaper  at  Green  Bay, 
Wia.»  but  being  offered  an  interest  in  the  MUwaukee  **  iSMote,**  he  ehanged 
hia  plans  and  retomed  there,  publishing  this  newapiqper  in  paitneiahip  with 
another  gmtlematt  until  1860,  when  ]w.  I)ecame  sole  proprietor  of  it.  Dur< 
ing  the  same  year,  on  January  10th,  lie  was  united  in  wedlock  to  Miss 
Aj^athe  Gertrude  Stoltz,  the  only  daughter  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Milwaukee.  Of  the  six  children  which  were  the  fruits  of  this  union,  five 
are  now  living;  the  eldest  son,  Mr.  Oscar  Deuster,  being  at  present  a  student 
at  the  UnxTeraity  cl  Bonn,  Germany.  In  1868  llr.  Deuster  waa  elected  to 
the  State  Assembly  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  that 
State  in  1870  and  1871.  Besides  his  IBlwaukee  newspaper  ho  publidied 
the  Chicar,'©  Daili/  Union,  a  German  Democratic  journal,  from  1869  until  the 
destrufti'Mi  of  that  city  by  fire  in  1871.  !>iibsequently  he  spent  considera- 
ble time  in  tnivclinef,  visiting  the  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  Can- 
ada, Mexico,  and  Europe.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gress, from  the  Fourth  District  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  17,674  against  15,018 
for  l^s  Rqmblican  opponent.  Being  a  man  of  a  great  d^pcee  of  energy  he 
soon  added  national  fame  to  his  excellent  reputation  at  home,  by  the  legis- 
lative ability  he  displayed  during  his  first  term  in  Congress.  As  a  German- 
Amerirnn  publicist  he  had  become  familiar  with  most  of  the  \irgent  needs 
of  that  large  and  important  element  of  our  population  to  wliich  he  belongs, 
and  at  once  introduced  measures  in  Congress,  looking  to  their  relief.  Among 
these,  his  ''Joint  Resolution,"  formally  terminating  the  already  defimct 
Bancroft  trealy  made  with  the  separate  German  States  previous  to  their 
flolidification  into  the  German  Empire;  his  bill  regulating  tiie  ^yitem  of 
natoralising  foreign-bom  residents  as  dtisens,  and  his  bill  regulating  the 
carriage  of  steerage  passengers  at  soa,  are  of  great  public  interest  and 
national  importance.  He  also  urged  !ind  sticcceded  in  securing  the  partici- 
pation of  our  Government  in  the  Internutionnl  Fishery  E-xhibition  at  Berlin, 
Germany,  in  April,  1880.  In  1879  he  admitted  Messrs.  J.  W.  Muehle  and  M. 
Eraus  into  partnership  in  the  ^^Seebote^''  which  is  now  published  by  the 
firm  under  the  name  of  P.  Y.  Deuster  ft  Co.  Being  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  lir.  Deuster  gives  prooiise  of  long-continued,  and  perhaps  atiU  greater 
usefulness  in  the  future. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  DIBBLE, 

or  SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

A^RTEL  DIBBLE,  Representative  in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  from 
the  Second  Congreasional  District  of  South  Carolina,  was  bom  at 
Charleston,  8.  C,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  1887.  He  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Philander  Virgil  Dibble,  a  native  of  Danbiiry,  Connecticut, 
who  came  to  Charleston  in  early  life,  there  married,  and  became  a  well 
known  merchant  of  that  city.  Mr.  Dibble,  on  his  father's  side,  is  lineally 
descended  from  Thomas  Dibble,  who  was  one  of  a  congrejjation  of  Puritans, 
who  sailed  from  Plymouth,  England,  in  the  "  Mary  and  John  "  early  in  the 
year  1680,  settled  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  May  of  that  year,  and  in 
October,  1038,  removed  to  "Windsor.  Connecticut,  and  became  the  first 
English  settlers  of  that  State.  His  mother,  Frances  Ann,  daughter  of  Capt. 
■\V'illiam  Evans,  of  Charleston,  is  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  being  the  grand- 
daughter of  Antony  Gabeau,  who  was  born  near  Bordeaux,  France,  and 
when  a  child  accompanied  his  widowed  mother  to  Carolina,  in  search  of 
religious  liberty. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  early  education  in  the  private 
schools  of  his  native  city,  excepting  the  winter  of  1845,  which  he  spent  on 
his  grandfather's  farm  near  Bethel,  Connecticut,  and  from  there  attended 
the  nearest  common  school.    At  the  age  of  eleven  his  academic  education 
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was  hegan  ai  th*  High  School  of  Charleston,  wheneo,  In  1888,  he  eaterad 

the  Collegtof  Charleston,  ns  a  member  of  the  6<>])1inmore  claaa.  In  1855, 
his  father  remove<l  him  from  this  institution,  and  ho  whs  !i<1nntt«xl  into 
WolTonl  College,  at  Spartanbmg,  S.  C,  where  he  graduated  with  the  Bac- 
calaureate degree  in  July,  ISHO. 

Upon  leaving  College,  iu  liis  nineteenth  year,  ^Ir.  Dibble  pursued  the 
▼ocalioii  d  teaching,  first  hi  Ofangelnug  IMatriet,  S.  C,  and  afterwaxda  aa 
the  asaistaiit  teacher  m  the  Preparatory  School  at  Bpartaabuig,  connected 
with  Wofford  College,  his  Ahna  Maler.  Ihiring  this  period,  he  waa  also  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  law,  under  the  direction,  and  when  not  engaged  in 
teaching,  in  the  office  of  lion.  Henry  D.  Leftesne,  who  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  Cbiincellors  of  Smith  Carolina,  while  the  Courts  of  Eqmty  constituted 
tribunals  .s('i)arate  and  tlistiuct  from  the  law  Courts  of  the  State.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Mr.  Dibble  was  admitted  to  tiie  Bur, 
after  the  naoal  examination  before  tiie  Court  of  i4^[)ea]a  at  Columbia,  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  hia  profession  at  Orangeburg,  8.  C,  where  he 
haaaince  resided. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  by  South 
Carolina,  he  enlisted  as  a  privnt*-  in  the  First  Regiment  of  South  ("  irolina 
Volunteers,  and  remained  in  s^-rvice  until  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war,  having 
meantime  attained  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  the  law  at  Orangeburg,  8.  C,  and  is  still  a  member  of  the 
Orangeboig  Bsr.  In  1877,  when  tiie  celebrated  caae  of  The  State  ▼.  Shaw 
waa  instituted  to  test  the  vaUdity  of  the  mode  of  electing  the  Obxmit  Jttd||^ 
Ifr.  Dibble  was  selected  aa  one  of  the  ootmsel  for  Judge  Shaw;  nd  his 
aigument  before  the  Supreme  Court  is  reported  in  full  in  9  So.  Ca.  Re- 
ports, new  series,  pp.  103-122.  Among  other  cases,  in  wliich  he  has  taken 
part  before  the  Court  of  last  re-sort  in  his  Stato,  is  the  leading  case  of  Bull 
vs.  Rowe,  13  So.  Ca.  Re])orts.  wliich  settled  several  important 

questions  arising  under  the  ilomeateud  law  of  South  Carolina. 

In  politica,  lb,  IMbble  haa  taken  an  active  part,  rince  the  passage  of 
(he  Beoonstmction  Acta.  He  haa  alwajs  been  a  Democrat,  and  haa  advo- 
cated through  the  press,  and  on  the  stump,  the  prindplea  of  bia  party.  But 
he  has  ever  been  comervativc  in  his  views.  lie  has  never  sought  public 
office,  preferring  the  practice  of  the  law  to  a  [lolitical  career.  In  1S77,  how- 
ever, he  accepted  the  Democratic  nomination  for  a  vncanry  in  the  State 
House  of  Representatives,  and  was  clcftrd  over  his  Rrpul»li(  ;m  opponent,  a 
colored  man,  having  receivcil,  in  addition  to  the  Democratic  vote,  a  largo 
support  fitom  Republican  votera,  and  at  (me  of  thepoUa  having  carried  the 
entire  white  and  colored  vote  unanimously.  While  in  the  State  Legialatura 
he  to<A  an  active  part  in  tiie  discusdon  of  the  financial  and  educational 
questions  which  then  agitated  the  public  mind.  In  ti&e  exciting  and  pro- 
tracted debate,  which  took  place  in  the  House  concerning  the  State  debt, 
he  was  in  favor  of  jmying  all  classes  of  State  Ronds  in  full,  and  thus  re-e.stab- 
lishing  the  credit  of  tlic  State,  which  bad  been  impaired  by  the  ignorance 
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and  misrule  of  the  period  of  reconstruction.  He  was  an  Mtnesfc  sdvocste 
of  the  restoration  by  the  State  of  the  Land  Scrip  Fund  donated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  educational  piirposes,  and  which  had  been  squandered 
by  the  State  authoiities  during  the  sjimc  period.  Having  been  elected  a 
Trustee  of  the  State  University,  he  waa  Chairman  of  the  Committees  of 
that  body  which  devised  the  plans  upon  which  the  Colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity, for  white  and  colored  efcndents,  respectively,  ate  now  gncoewfully  in 
operstioii. 

JSi.  IMbble  dedined  a  renominadon  to  tiie  L^^lslaftiire,  and  renudnod  in 
private  life  until  the  general  election  of  I860,  when  he  was  chosen  by  the 
people  a  member  of  the  Ele(ttorHl  College,  and  n>!«i.sted  in  casting  the  vote 
of  South  Carolina  for  Hancock  and  English,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
gifted  and  eloquent  M.  P.  O'Connor,  who  had  been  re-elected  by  tlic  pcoplo 
of  Charleston,  Clarendon,  and  Orangeburg  Counties  as  their  Congressman, 
Mr.  Dibble  wis  unanimously  n<miinsted  by  the  Democratic  Convention  for 
the  vacant  thos  created,  and  was  elected  without  serioos  oppoeition  in 
June,  1881,  at  the  Special  Election  called  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  that  sad  event,  the  friends  of  his  opponent 
having  withdrawn  him  from  the  field  two  days  before  the  election. 


HON.  JOHN  F.  DEZENDORF, 

•  or  vmoiMA. 

A|OUX  F.  DEZENDORF,  of  Norfolk,  who  represents  the  Second  Con- 
^81  gressional  District  of  Virginia  in  the  National  House  of  Rej)resenta- 
Uvea,  was  bom  at  Lansingbiu^h,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  August 
10,  1884.  After  acquiring  an  academic  education,  he  leaned  the  carpen- 
ter's trade  and  studied  architecture  and  civil  engineeriiig.  From  1880  to 
1860  he  was  engaged  on  railroad  and  other  buildings  at  Cleveland  and 
Toledo,  Ohio;  from  1860  to  1802  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  18C3  be  re- 
moved to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  tlicre  was  interested  in  the  shipj)ing  business 
until  IHOG.  when  he  was  u)ade  Surveyor  for  the  city  and  county  of  Norfolk, 
which  |)osition  he  continued  to  hold  until  18G9,  when  he  became  Asaistant- 
Assussor  of  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue,  holding  that  othce  until 
1871.  In  1879  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Yiiginia  House  (tf 
Delegates,  but  was  defeated  at  the  polls.  From  1872  to  1877  he  held  the 
office  of  Appraiser  of  Merchandise  at  the  Norfolk  Custom  House.  After 
resigning  that  place  he  again  engaged  in  surveying.  lie  was  a  del^ate  to 
the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1876,  Tie  was  a  can- 
didate for  Kcpresentativc  in  1878,  hut  was  defeated  l>y  his  Democratic  oppo- 
nent. He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  u  licpublicou,  by  a 
vote  of  14,773,  against  13,315  for  liLs  opponents. 
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HON.  GEORGE  G.  DIBRELL, 

or  TIMNEMRB. 

EORGE  G.  DIBRELL,  of  Sixirta,  who  represents  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Tennessee  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  bom  in  White  County,  Tennessee,  April  12,  1822.  Anthony 
Dibrell,  his  father,  was  a  native  and  resident  of  Buckingham  County,  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  descendant  from  a  Ilugiienot  family  who  fled  from  France  in 
the  year  1700,  and  settled  on  the  James  river  in  that  State.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  Kentucky,  and  there  was  married.  In  1811  he  went  to 
Teunessec,  where  he  became  a  prominent  citizen,  sending  as  State  Treasurer 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  holding  other  offices  of  trust  and  profit.  The 
mother  of  George,  Mildred  Dibrell,  nice  Carter,  was  of  Welsh  descent,  and 
was  bom  in  New  Rivers,  Wythe  County,  Virginia.  Young  Dibrell's  early 
education  was  acquired  principally  at  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
county,  he  having  attended  the  East  Tennessee  University  for  one  session 
only. 

When  seventeen  years  old  he  was  appointed  Clerk  in  a  branch  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  a  few  years  later  was  made  Clerk  of  his 
County.  In  1844  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Lpgislature,  and  afterwards 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  which  framed  the  present  constitu- 
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tion  of  Tennessee.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  And 
Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elette<l  to  the  Forty-s<'V('ntli  Congress,  as 
a  Democrat,  by  n  vote  of  r2.S0f3,  against  9,918  for  the  Republican,  and 
1,179  fur  tlie  Greenback  competitors. 

Mr.  Dibrell  was  for  a  time  President  of  the  Southwestern  Raih-oad 
Company;  wee  a  merehaat  for  twnatj-iLve  years,  and  during  the  whole  of 
this  time  gave  much  attentioii  to  agriculture  and  stodc*rai8ing;  the  latter  ia 
hia  present  avocadiHi,  when  not  occupied  with  lua  public  dutiea.  Prior  to 
the  civil  war  .he  ma,  in  pofitics,  a  Whig,  and  op]>oHed  to  aecearion;  but 
after  hostilities  commenced  he  enlisted  in  the  Confech  nite  army  ns  a  private 
soldier.  In  AiigiLst,  1861,  he  was  nuidc  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Tenncsi^ee  Infantry,  and  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  nmk  of 
Brigadier-General  of  Cavalry.  lie  continued  in  the  army  till  the  close  oi 
the  war,  and  waa  oidand  to  aerve  aa  an  eaoort  to  President  Jeflferson  Dayia, 
after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  meeting  him  at  Greensboro*,  North  Oarolina,  and 
accompanying  him  to  Waahington,  Georgia,  where  he  first  heard  of  the 
capitulntlon  of  Qencral  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  army,  and  tliereupon  he  aur- 
rendered  with  bin  own  command  and  was  ]iar(»led  May  11,  18G5. 

Since  the  war  General  Dibrell  has  b<'en  a  Democrat,  always  votini;  and 
acting  with  that  party  uj>on  ail  political  questions.  He  has  .«-i>oken  in  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  improving  the  water  navigation  of  the  country;  against  a 
high  protectiTe  tariff,  and  in  oppoaitioii  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Lawa, 
especially  thai  part  of  them  which  requirea  a  tax  upon  tobacco  in  the  handa 
of  producers.  He  has  advocated  an  income  tax,  and  a  bill  to  proiiil^  levy- 
ing contributions  upon  ofhce-holders  for  election  purposes. 

As  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army  he  participated  in  the  battlei^  of 
Fishing  Creek,  Shiloh,  Parker's  Cross-Roads.  Triune,  Fmnklin,  S])arta, 
Chickamauga,  Philadelpliia,  Marysville,  Knoxville,  Blunt's  (or  Dibrell's) 
Hill,  and  those  occurring  between  Dalton  and  Atlanta,  and  between  the 
latter  place  and  Savannah,  and  many  other  smaller  engagementa.  He  waa 
twice  severely  wounded. 

Gi  iieral  Dibrell's  record  is  that  of  a  man  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  what- 
ever he  undertakes,  whether  it  be  on  the  field  of  battle  OT  where  peaoeful 
occupations  enlist  his  able  eftorta. 
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HON.  NELSON  DINGLEY,  Jr., 


OF  KAm 


O^TELSOX  DINGLEY,  Jr.,  the  eldest  son  of  Nelson  and  Jane  L.  Din«r- 
ley,  was  bom  in  Durham,  Androscoggin  County,  Maine,  February  15, 
1889.  B^ginniiig  Ufa  with  only  their  itoat  hands  sad  bmve  iMtrts  as 
capital,  hiB  pareats  temoyed  the  next  year  to  Fsrkmaii,  PIscataqais  Cknmty, 
in  the  same  State,  where  they  lived  on  a  tern  for  a  short  time,  sad  then 
took  charge  of  the  village  tavern,  with  which  a  store  was  connected.  In 
18I3S  they  removed  to  Unity,  Waldo  County,  where  his  father  was  engaged 
in  trade  for  several  years  and  was  hifjhly  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
bein^  frequently  elected  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  an<'(!  repre- 
senting the  County  in  the  State  Senate,  notwitltstanding  he  was  a  Whig, 
and  his  town  and  conntj  Democratic 

The  son  was  diitingaished  in  the  villsge  school  for  his  atndioos  habits 
sad  good  aeholanihip.  In  vacations  he  aided  his  fsther  in  the  store  and  <m 
a  farm  wliich  the  latter  owned.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he 
attended  a  high  school  kept  in  another  part  of  the  town,  walking  three 
miles  every  morning  and  night,  and  carrying  his  dinner  with  him.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing  a  Section  of  Cadets  of 
Temperance  in  the  village  where  he  resided,  which  proved  a  very  efficient 
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tpmpemiKc  educator  in  the  neighborhood.  In  this  organization  he  cngnged 
in  debutes,  and  exhibited  that  deep  interest  in  temperance  whicli  has  dis- 
tinguished his  maturer  life.  At  scveutecu  he  successfully  taught  a  winter 
■ehool  in  the  town  of  ChinSf  fonrteen  miles  from  hia  home,  and  contiiiued 
to  teacdi  every  winter  but  one  for  the  next  Ave  yean.  In  1850,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  became  a  student  at  Waterville  Academy,  of  which  the 
well-known  Professor  J.  H.  Hanson  was  Principal,  and  there  completed  his 
preparation  for  college,  entering  Wntervillc  College  (now  Colby  University) 
in  1851,  and  remained  there  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  l>ecame  a  student  at 
Dartmouth  College,  at  which  institution  he  graduated  in  ISOS,  with  high 
rank  as  a  scholar,  debater,  and  writer. 

After  leaving  coU^  Mr.  IMngley  atodied  law  for  one  year  with  Morrill 
ft  Fesaenden,  at  Auburn,  Me.,  to  which  city  his  parents  had  removed  while 
he  was  in  college.  In  1856  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  but  instead  of 
entering  upon  the  practice  of  law  he  decided  to  become  a  journalist,  for 
which  profession  he  had  always  manifcstetl  a  decided  taste,  having  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  local  press,  Iwth  durinif  and  after  his  collegiate 
course.  In  Sc])teinl>er,  1850.  he  purchased  one-half  of  the  Lcwiston  Jonrmtl^ 
a  weekly  Republican  newspaper  published  in  the  adjoining  city  of  Lewiston, 
of  which  he  had  been  practically  the  editor  while  studying  law ;  and  a  year  • 
later  he  became  sole  proprietor  and  editor.  In  the  year  1867  Mr.  Dingley 
was  married  to  Hiss  Salome  HcEenn^,  daughter  of  a  merdiant  in  Auburn. 
The  Journal^  with  a  daily  edition  added  in  1861,  at  which  time  his  younger 
brother,  Frank  L.,  became  associated  with  him,  rapidly  increased  in  circu- 
lation and  influence  imder  his  management,  and  soon  became  the  most 
widely  circulated  and  most  influential  political  newspaper  in  Elaine — distin- 
guished not  only  for  its  able  and  candid  advocacy  of  Kepublicau  priuciples, 
bm  also  for  its  decided  temperance  and  SMiral  time. 

Mr.  Dingley's  active  political  career  commenced  at  tiie  same  ^e  with 
his  journalistic  life,  aHboogh  from  a  boy  he  bad  taken  great  interest  in 
political  questions.  His  first  vote  was  cast  in  1854  for  Hon.  Ansmi  P.  Mor- 
rill, the  anti-slavery  and  temperance  candidate  for  Governor,  a  political 
ComhiiiiUion  from  which  arose  the  Republican  ])arty  of  Maine  during  the 
follo\\  ing  winter.  He  threw  himself  into  the  Fremont  Campaign  in  1S56 
with  all  the  ardor  of  youtli  and  ability  of  age,  writing  editorials  for  hia 
pHi>er  in  the  day-time  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  cause  in 
the  school-houses  of  adjoining  towns  in  the  evening;  and  although  only 
twenly-four  years  of  age  he  was  recognised  at  once,  not  only  as  a  young 
man  of  high  promise,  but  as  already  a  valuable  advocate  of  the  Republican 
■cause.  In  1861,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  was  elected  Representative  to 
the  State  Lc!jisliiture  from  Auburn,  in  which  body  he  at  once  took  high 
rank;  was  re-elected  in  18G2,  and  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  at  the 
session  of  1863.  In  1863  he  removed  to  the  adjoining  city  of  Lewiston, 
and  a  few  months  after  was  elected  to  the  Logislatoni  from  tlwt  city;  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  l^pslative  seasioa  of  1864  was  unanimously  re-dccted 
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Speaker,  the  duties  of  which  position  ho  Imd  discharged  with  great  ability 
aud  success.  At  the  State  election  of  18()4  he  was  elected  to  the  House  a 
fourth  time,  aud  at  the  scssiou  of  18(35  wai>  uguiu  teudered  the  pusitiuu  of 
Speaker,  which  he  dedined,  preferring  to  take  hie  place  on  the  ^oor,  in 
irhleh  position  he  was  the  Fecognized  leader  of  the  Bepnblicans  of  the 
HoiiM.  He  was  also  a  BepreeentatiTe  to  the  Legislatare  from  Lewiston  in 
1868  and  1878.  During  his  bLx  terms  in  the  State  Legislature  he  took  an 
active  and  leading  part  in  the  debates  and  business,  serWng  on  the  Commit- 
tees on  Judiciary,  Education,  liailroads,  and  Federal  Relations;  framing, 
advocating,  and  carrying  through  important  legislation,  including  laws  to 
enable  Maine  to  fill  her  quotas  in  the  Union  army,  to  aid  soldiers'  families, 
to  eatablish  a  system  of  free  high  adiooki^  and  a  general  lailroad  law.  His 
speeches  were  always  hrief ,  logical,  and  effectiTe— never  made  for  display, 
hut  simply  to  cany  the  measure  in  hand.  A  brief,  but  earnest  and  eloquent, 
speech  made  at  the  session  of  1865,  in  advocacy  of  the  resolution  to  ratify 
the  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery,  was  regarded  at  the  time 
.  by  tlu)se  who  heard  it  as  one  of  the  moat  effective  ever  made  in  the  State 
House. 

During  the  dozen  years  from  1801  to  1873,  when  Mr.  Dinglcy  was  tak- 
ing so  consincnoas  a  part  in  tiie  State  Legislature  and  State  politics,  he 
partidpated  in  every  political  campaign,  delivered  numerous  addresses 
before  educational,  temperance,  and  religious  conventions,  and  many  lec- 
tures before  lyceums.  In  1867-8  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  State  Lodge  of 
Good  Templars,  an  important  temperance  organization,  and  was  regarded 
as  an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  temperance  and  prohibitory  movement  in 
Maine. 

In  1873  Mr.  Dingley  was  nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Maine  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  against  two  popular  opponents, 
and  was  elected  by  about  10,000  majority.  Li  1874  he  was  re-elected  by 
over  11,000  majority,  declining  a  third  nomination  in  1875.   His  services 

in  the  gubernatorial  chair  in  the  promotion  of  economy,  the  equalization  of 
taxation,  and  in  seciiring  a  revision  of  the  State  Constitution,  were  so  valuable 
and  acceptable  as  to  win  the  approbation  of  even  his  political  opponents. 
He  was  one  of  the  delegates-at-large  from  Elaine  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  1876,  and  served  on  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  was 
one  of  the  sulMsommittee  of  five  who  drafted  the  platform.  He  actively 
participated  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1870,  and  in  the  State  cam- 
paigns of  1877,  *e,  and  '9  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  speakers  and 
writers  In  the  State  <m  the  flnanHal  Issues  raised  by  the  Greenbackers. 
In  1879-80  he  was  Chairman  <rf  the  Republican  Executive  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  prevent  the  success  of  the  Democratic-Greenback  altcnipt  to 
count  out  the  Republican  legislative  majority,  and  in  that  capacity  did  good 
service.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1880  he  labored  cllectivcly  for  the 
Republican  caiuie,  both  in  his  paper  and  on  the  platform. 

Tn  1881  Mr.  Dinglcy  was  n<miinated  and  elected  by  the  Bepublicans  of 
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the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Mnino  to  flU  the  Tacancy  in  Congress 
caused  by  tlie  resignation  of  Hon.  Wra.  P.  Frye,  receiving  a  majority  of 
5,124.  nearly  twice  as  larpfe  as  was  eve^  before  given  to  any  candidate  in 
that  district,  and  took  lils  seat  in  the  House  at  the  opening  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  F'orty-seventh  (  ()n|jn"es.s,  in  December,  1881. 

Mr.  Dingley  is  a  ready  debater,  polished  and  courteous  in  his  style, 
ioddTe  and  logical  in  his  aigament^  and  widely  respected  for  his  ability, 
acbolanhip»  and  sterling  honesty.  He  is  ererywhere  r^gaided  as  standing 
in  the  front  rank  of  journalists,  and  his  paper  is  one  of  the  best  in  Kew 
England.  No  man  in  Maine  has  the  confldouse  of  the  people  ill  a  higlier 
degree,  or  exerts  a  wider  influence. 


HON.  CLEMENT  DOWD, 

OF  KOBTB  CkVOUKX. 

4LE:\IENT  DOWD  of  charlotte,  Noi  tlj  Carolina,  represents  the  Sixth 
Ciingi  Lssional  district  of  that  State  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  bom  in  Moore  County,  North  Carolinai  August 
27»  1888,  and  spent  liis  early  life  on  a  farm,  attending  school  as  opportunity 
offered,  and  teaching  more  or  less  in  the  meantime,  until,  by  strict  attention 
to  his  studies  and  arduous  efiforts  to  defray  expenses,  he  had  prepared  him- 
self to  enter  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1856.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  loan  of  funds  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  collegiate  studies  to  their  conclusion,  and  immediately  u])on 
graduating  began  to  teach  school,  which  vocation  he  followed  for  a  period 
of  thxee  years,  daring  that  time  saving  money  with  which  he  canoded  to 
the  last  dollar  his  indebtedness  to  the  kind  friends  who  had  assisted  him  In 
obtaining  his  liberal  education. 

IMr,  Dowd  was  known  in  the  days  of  the  Whig  party  as  an  **  Old-line 
Whi<;,"  and  was  a  "Union  man"  until  1801,  when  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  between  the  Xortli  and  South  he  joined  the  Southern 
army.  Enlisting  as  a  private,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  regiment  of  Korth  Carolina  troops.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  removed  to  Charlotte,  where  he  now  resides,  and  entered  into  copartner- 
ship with  the  Hem.  Z.  B.  Vance,  present  United  States  Senator,  in  the  {Oio- 
tice  of  law.  He  was  elected,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  to  the  office 
of  Mayor  of  Charlotte,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  two  years.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  Ma.ster  in  Chancery.  In  1871  he  was  cho-sen  President  of 
the  M.  and  T.  National  bank,  holding  that  position  until  he  was  made 
President  of  the  Commercial  National  bank,  resigning  the  latter  upon  his 
election  to  Congress. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty -seventii  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote 
of  16,401  against  12,866  for  his  Bepublican  opponent. 
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HON.  P.  HENRY  DUGRO, 

OF  NKW  TOaX. 

HE  Seventh  Congressional  district  of  New  York  is  represented  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  by  P.  Henry  Dugro  of  New  York 
city,  where  he  was  bom  October  2,  1855.  He  is  of  German  parent- 
age, his  father  and  mother  having  come  to  this  country  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  and  is  probably  the  yoimgest  member  of  the  present  House. 
After  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools  in  his  metro- 
I>olitan  home  he  entered  Columbia  College  in  that  State,  at  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1870.  He  subsequently  entered  the  Law-School 
of  his  Alma  Mater,  and  there  graduated  in  1878.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Assembly  of  New  York,  and  served  his  term  out,  but 
declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  11,723  against  11,550  for  his 
Republican  opponent,  W.  W.  Astor. 

Mr.  Dugro's  popularity  in  his  party  is  placed  beyond  question,  when 
we  consider  his  comparatively  limited  experience  as  a  legislator,  and  espe- 
cially when  we  remember  that  his  election  to  a  seat  in  Congress  took  place 
within  three  years  from  the  time  when  he  left  the  Law-School  to  begin  the 
active  duties  of  life. 
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HON.  MARK  H.  DUNNELL, 

op  HINNE!<OTA. 

a~  *HE  Rcpreacntativc  from  the  First  Congressional  district  of  Minnesota 
J  is  Mark  H.  Dunncll  of  Owatonna,  who  was  bom  at  Buxton,  in  the 
^  State  of  Maine,  July  2,  1823.  Having  availed  himself  of  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  the  common  schools  in  his  vicinity,  he  entered  Colby 
University,  where  he  graduated  in  1849.  For  several  years  after  his  gradu- 
ation he  was  Principal  of  Hebron  Academy  and  of  the  Norway  Liberal 
Institute,  in  Maine.  In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Maine,  and  in  IS.'JG  wa.s  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  that  State.  During 
the  years  1855,  1857,  1858,  and  1859  he  wa.s  State  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  In  1856  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia.  In  1800  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at 
Portland,  Maine.  In  1801  he  entered  the  Union  army  as  Colonel  of  the 
Fifth  Maine  infantry.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  United  States  Consul  at 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  In  January,  1805,  he  removed  to  Minnesota,  and  in 
1867  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Reprcs(!ntativc9  of  tliat  State.  From 
April,  1807,  to  August,  1870,  he  was  StJite  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-second,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth, 
Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican. 
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HON.  POINDEXTER  DU1IN» 


HE  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  First  Congressional  distxict 


of  Arkansas  is  Poindexter  Dunn,  of  Fftrcst  City,  w  ho  was  bom  in 


*^  Wake  County,  in  the  State  of  North  Ciirolina,  Xovrniber  3,  18.14.  In 
183G  lie  removed  with  his  father  to  Lime.stone  County,  Alabama^  and  there 
received  his  first  instruction  at  school.  Having  completed  his  preparatory 
atncUeB,  he  entered  Jackeon  College,  Columbia,  Tennessee,  and  graduated  at 
tliat  institution  in  1854.  In  March,  1886,  he  removed  to  St.  Francis  County, 
Arkansas,  and  there  engaged  in  cotton-growing  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  in  1801.  In  1858  he  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  of  his  dis- 
trict a  Representative  to  the  lower  House  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature.  He 
entere<l  the  Confedtrate  anny  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  served 
until  its  teriniuutiou.  In  1807  he  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  lbT;J,  and 
again  in  1870,  he  was  placed  on  tlie  Democratic  Electoral  ticket  for  Arkan- 
sas. He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-eixth  Congsoss  and  was  reflected  to  the 
Forty-serenth  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  15,758  against  10,407 
for  his  Republican  opponent. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  a  man  of  thoroughly  Southern  views  in  political  matters, 
but  is  broad  enough  in  his  conrc]ition  of  his  public  duties  to  endeavor  tO 
secure  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  Nation. 


1^  HE  Twenty-eighth  Congressional  district  of  Xcw  York  i.s  represented 


in  the  National  Congress  by  Jeremiah  W.  Dwight,  of  Drydcn,  who 


<i  was  born  at  Cincinnntus,  Cortland  County,  New  York,  where  ho  was 
reared  as  a  farmer  and  mi  c  hunic.  He  obtained  his  early  education  at  the 
common  schools  in  lii.s  vicinity  and  at  the  village  High  School  at  Dryden. 
Early  in  life  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits;  later  he  became  interested 
in  agricultural  and  real  estate  operations,  including  important  transactions 
in  pine  lands  in  Mlsoonrin,  in  dty  jmqierty  in  Jersey  City,  and  in  the  mano* 
facture  and  sale  of  lumber.  The  town  of  Dryden  elected  Ifr.  Dwight  Super- 
visor for  the  years  1857  and  1853,  and  during  both  years  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  In  1860  and  1801  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly 
of  New  York,  and  was  ap])ointed  by  Governor  Morgan  a  member  of  the 
Senatorial  District  War  Committee  in  1801  and  served  in  that  capacity  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  committee.  In  1868  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
Dfaector,  member  of  the  Bzeeutive  Committee,  and  Vice-Preddent  of  the 
Southern  Central  Railroad.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty- 
sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a 
Republican,  by  a  vote  of  19,610  against  10,069  for  hia  opponents. 


Hon.  J.  W.  DWIGHT, 
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HON.  E.  JOHN  ELLIS, 

or  u>visuif  A. 

JOHN  ELLIS  of  New  Orleans,  who  represents  the  Second  Congres- 
^  sionni  district  of  Louisiana  in  the  Congress  of  the  LTnited  States,  was 
born  nt  Covington,  Louisiana,  OctolxT  15,  1841.  He  was  educated 
at  Clinton,  Louisiana,  until  prepared  for  entering  upon  a  regular  classical 
course,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Freshman  class  at  Centenary  Col- 
lege, Jackson,  Louisiana,  in  1855.  He  continued  his  studies  there  till  l^S**, 
when  he  withdrew  from  his  collegiate  connection  and  entered  the  Law 
Department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  where  in  1861  he  graduated. 
Five  days  after  his  graduation  the  ciWl  war  coming  on  he  joined  the  Con- 
federate army  and  continued  in  military  service  until  the  final  ccs.sation  of 
hostilities  between  the  North  and  South.  In  1806  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  Louisiana,  and  has  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  New 
Orleans  since  1807.  He  confined  his  attention  strictly  to  the  practice  of  law, 
accepting  no  political  oflUce  of  any  kind  tmtil  he  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of  that  Congress,  and  served  so 
acceptably  to  his  constituency  that  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-fifth,  Forty- 
sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses  as  a  Democrat,  his  majority  at  the  last 
election  being  3,810  votes. 
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HON.  RUSSELL  ERRETT,- 


or  FSNNSTLTAHIA. 


jjtj  USSELL  ERRETT,  of  Pittsburg,  who  represents  the  Twenty-second 
«€f€  Congressional  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1817.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  principally  in  the  public  schools,  and  by  dint  of  much 
eflfort  to  improve  himself  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  he  is,  in  the  main,  self-educated.  In  1820  he  removed  to 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  an  editor  by  profession.  In  1860  he  was  elected  Con- 
troller of  Pittsburg.  In  1860-1,  and  again  in  1872-76,  he  served  as  Clerk 
of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  appointed  Additional  Paymaster  in 
the  United  States  army  in  1861,  and  served  in  that  position  until  1866.  In 
1867  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1869  he  was 
appointed  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1873.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
18,241  against  16,007  for  his  opponents.  In  the  present  Congress  he  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  on  the  Public  Buildings. 

Mr.  Errett  most  emphatically  illustrates  the  American  idea  of  encourag- 
ing the  young  men  of  the  country  with  the  happy  thought  that  they  may  well 
cherish  the  highest  aspirations. 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  EVINSk 

*ftff  OHN  H.  EVINS,  of  Spartanburg,  who  represents  the  fourth  CkmgrM- 
^nl  sional  District  of  South  Carolina  in  the  National  House  of  Bepreaen- 
t  tntives,  was  bom  in  Spartanburg  District  (now  Spartanburg  County), 
South  Carolina,  July  18,  181^0.  At  tbo  age  of  twenty,  having  conqtleicd 
his  preparatory  studies,  he  entered  South  Carolina  College,  and  graduated 
there  in  the  claas  of  1858.  Soon  after  bis  graduation  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  and  in  1860  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  In  the  Civil  war  of 
1861  he  became  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  Aimy,  serving  at  fint  as  a 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  South  Carolina  R^fiment,  and  afterwards  as 
Captain  in  the  Palmetto  Sharpshooters.  He  was  severely  wounded  in 
battle,  and,  thus  disabled  from  active  service  in  the  field,  was  a])])oint<'d 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  assigned  to  duty  in  his  own  State.  He  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  for  two  terms.  lie  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to 
the  Forty-seventii  Congress  as  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Evina  is  a  representatiTe  son  of  the  Sooth,  AiUy  apprsciating  and 
sympathidng  with  the  political  views  entertained  by  his  constitiien<7  and 
the  psrty  of  which  he  is  an  honored  member. 
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HON.  DANIEL  ERMENTROUT, 

OF  PKNN8TLVAMIA. 

ANTEL  ERMENTROUT,        Reading,  represents  the  Eighth  Con- 
gresjiional  district  of  Penasylvauia  ia  the  Cuagrcss  of  the  United 
States.   He  was  elected  to  tiie  F<»t7>8eveiith  CoqgreiB  u  a  Demo> 
cnt,  bj  a  Tote  of  16,049  againat  9,152  for  the  Republicaa  candidate. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  FARWELl, 

HARLE8  B.  FARWELL,  of  Chicago,  leptesenta  the  Third  Congrefl- 

.sional  District  of  Illinois  in  the  National  Congress,    lie  was  bom  at 
Painted  Post,  in  the  8tat€  of  New  York,  July  1,  1823.    Ilis  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  tlie  common  schools  in  iiis  n<  i<rliborhood  and  at  EIniira 
Acmlcmy,  in  that  State.    In  1888  lie  remov  ed  to  lUinois,  where  he  w its  en- 
gaged in  Government  surveying  and  in  fanning  until  1844,  wlien  he  removed 
to  Chicago,  and  there  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  and  banking.  lu 
1858  he  was  dected  Goon^  Clerk  of  Cook  County,  and  in  1860  waa  re-etected. 
Snbeeqnentty  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  John  N.  Farweil  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  a  buatneas  connection  which  he 
has  retained  to  the  present  time.    In  1867  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  E(iuulization.    In  1868  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Cook  County.    In  18(59  he  wa.H  appointed  an  Examiner  of 
National  Banks.    3Ir.  Farwell  was  elected  to  the  Forty-second  and  Forty- 
third  Congresses,  and  claimed  that  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth  Con- 
gress, but  the  House  of  RepieaentatiTea  decided  that  his  opponent  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  108  votes,  and  consequently  the  latter  was  admitted 
to  Uie  seat.   Kr.  Farwell  was  however  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress, as  a  Republican,     a  msjoiity  of  4,794  votes. 


HON.  SEW  ALL  S.  FARWELL, 

OF  IOWA. 

EWALL  8.  FARWELL,  of  Monticello,  represents  the  Second  Con- 
gressional  District  of  Iowa  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a 
vote  of  17,465  against  13,100  for  the  Democratic  and  1,225  for  the  Green- 
back  iwimpstitflffs. 
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HON.  JESSE  J.  FINLEY, 


OF  rLomoA.. 


ESSE  J.  FTNXEY,  of  Jacksonville,  who  represents  the  Second  Con- 
m\  grcssional  District  of  Florida  in  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
f"^  tives,  was  bom  in  Wilson  County,  Tenn.,  November  18,  1812.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Campbell  Institute,  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.  While  engaged  in 
his  studies,  preparatory  to  bis  admission  to  the  Bar,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment called  for  volunteers  for  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida.  Young  Fin- 
ley  at  once  raised  a  company  of  mounted  volimtcers  in  his  native  State,  and 
participated  in  the  Florida  war  during  the  campaign  of  1836  and  '37.  When 
the  campaign  was  over,  he  and  his  command  returned,  covered  with  honors, 
to  their  native  State,  and  resumed  their  civil  pursuits.  Captain  Finley  re- 
sumed the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1838.  Allying 
himself  with  the  Whig  party,  his  friends  insisted  on  his  accepting  the  nom- 
ination of  State  Senator,  with  the  assurance  that  the  Democrats  would  not 
put  up  any  opposing  candidate,  but  he  persistently  refused  to  enter  the 
political  arena.  Captain  Finley  then  removed  to  Arkansas  to  practice  liis 
profession.  Here  he  was  again  pressed  into  service,  and  consented  to  accept 
an  election  of  State  Senator.  lie  served,  however,  but  a  short  time  in  that 
position,  and  resigned,  as  domestic  affairs  requinid  his  return  to  Tennessee, 
and  located  at  Memphis.    During  the  year  1845  he  was  unanimously  elected 
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Mayor  of  that  city.  When  the  Uezioaa  war  broke  out  be  was  tendered  the 
command  of  a  select  volunteer  company,  li  he  accepted,  but  as  the 
quota  of  troops  furnished  from  TcnncBsee  was  already  in  excess  of  the  call 
made  \rpon  her,  his  company  was  never  called  into  active  service. 

Capt.  Finley  in  1840  removed  to  Florida,  and  located  at  Marianna,  West 
Flofide,  to  follow  his  profeiaioii.  After  practicing  law  aiioceMfally  till 
1850^  be  waa  elected  State  Senator,  aenred  a  partof  the teim,  was  sppoiiited 
Circuit  Judge  of  the  Weatem  Judicial  Circuit,  upon  wbicb  be  resigned 
bis  aeat  in  the  Senate,  He  held  thitf  position  during  two  succeeding  terms, 
being  elected  to  the  same  without  opposition.  Judge  Finley  filled  the 
judicial  position  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  j>ermancnt  benefit  of  the 
State,  rie  permanently  rcesta])li.slied  law  and  order  in  some  of  the  thou 
disturbed  portions  of  the  circuit.  Ou  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861 
he  was  appointed  Oonfederate  fitatea  Judge,  compelling  anotiiw  redgnatlon 
of  hit  pmdtion  aa  State  Judge.  As  the  war  aeemed  to  become  *  reality, 
Judge  Finl^  resigned  bis  judidal  portion,  and  early  in  1869  volunteered 
as  a  priTste  soldier,  and  was  made  Captain  of  bis  company,  and  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Sixth  Florida  Regiment  was  made  Colonel  of  the  same, 
all  without  an  opponent.  This  regiment  was  ordered  for  active  duty  to  re- 
port to  General  Kirby  Smith,  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  lie  and  his  rogiinont 
particiimted  in  all  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  campaigns  of  the  Western 
army,  covering  themadTeawltihbonorB.^  Colonel  Ilnley's  <^loerB  and  men 
were  exceedingly  attached  to  him.  On  the  oiganiaatioa  of  the  Florida 
brigade  in  1868  be  waa  asiigned  to  its  oommaod,  and  was  promoted  for 
bravery,  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  to  the  rank  of  Rrigadier-GenecaL 
He  was  twice  wounded  during  the  war,  once  at  Besaca,  and  once  at  the 
battle  of  Jonesboro.  When  tlu;  war  ceased,  General  Finley  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  at  Lake  City,  Fla.  When  the  State  was,  as  then  seemed, 
hopelessly  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  he  was  again  sought  out  of  his 
retirement  to  lead  what  was  believed  a  forlorn  hope,  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Congress  of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Florida.  To 
the  surprise  of  all,  General  Ffad^  defeated  Mr.  Walla,  bis  opponent,  and-, 
altbougb  he  was  counted  out  by  the  Betuming  Board,  in  a  oonteat  befme 
Congress  he  obtained  his  seat  without  difficulty.  In  1876  he  was  again 
nominated  for  the  same  position,  was  again  elected,  again  counted  out,  and 
obtained  his  scat  in  another  contest.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  13,105,  against  11,953  for  his  Repub- 
lican opponent. 
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UOK.  HORATIO  G.  FISHER, 

ORATIO  G.  FISHER,  of  Hontinrrdon,  wlio  repreaents the  Eightwnth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  tlio  United 
States,  was  born  in  tlu-  town  where  lie  now  resides,  April  21,  18:^8. 
Mr.  Fisher  was  educated  at  the  public  scIkm  Is  until  he  entered  LaFayetto 
College  at  Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  graduated  in  the  t  lass  of  LSoo.  After  com- 
pleting his  collegiate  studies  he  engaged  in  mining,  shipping,  and  the  whole- 
sate  ooal  bunness.  In  1862  he  was  etected  a  member  of  CoandlB  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  a  period  of  three  years.  He  was  then  chosen  Coonty 
Auditor,  and  filled  that  oflSce  for  three  years;  and  in  1874 was  electedBuzgess, 
and  occupied  that  [in^ition  for  another  three  years.  Mr.  Fisher  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  wn>? 
elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  and  reelected  to  the  Forty-.seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  16,847,  against  16,130  for  the 
Democratic  and  Greenback  candidate.  In  the  ])rc8cut  Congress  he  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Hr.  Fisher  is  a  good  representative  of  that  class  of  bosiness  men  in 
Congress  who  have  the  most  thorough  understanding  of  the  material  interssls 
of  the  conntiy  which  are  to  be  preserved  and  protected  by  national  legisla- 
tion. 
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HON.  NICHOLAS  FORD, 

nJ^GHOLAS  FOBD,  of  Bocbesfcer,  who  npreaeiils  the  Ninth  CoDgres- 
^\  donal  District  of  Ifisaouri  in  tlie  National  Oongreas,  was  born  in 

Ireland.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1848,  and  settled  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  has  continued 
to  \ye  interested  io  the  present  time.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth 
Congress,  and  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Coii^Trss,  u-s  a '*  National," 
bj  a  vote  of  20,770,  against  20,708  for  his  Democnitic  opponent. 

In  1879,  Mr.  Ford  voted  for  the  celebrated  appropriation  bill  having 
the  politioal  **  rider  **  upon  it;  but  after  Prerident  Hayes  had  Tetoed  the 
same  he  Toted  on  tiie  side  that  snstained  the  Teto.  As  tiiat  UU  drew  party 
lines  sharply  in  the  House,  it  became  somewhat  of  a  test  of  his  character'as 
n  National,^'  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  show 
how  far  he  might  l)e  influenced  in  his  politioal  action  hy  tndy  national  con- 
siderations. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  liavinu^  arted  with  the  Democrats  in 
the  former  voting,  and,  upon  reading  and  considering  the  veto,  voting  with 
the  Republicans  upon  the  question  of  passing  the  bill  over  the  veto,  he 
fiilly  asserted  his  independence  of  .both  parties,  as  he  has  on  many  other 
ocearions  befbre  and  since,  and  furnished  therein  the  best  iUnstnrion  we 
oan  give  of  his  character  as  a  poUticUui,  a  statesman,  and  a  man. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  FORNEY, 

or  ALABAMA^ 

[ILLIAM  HENRY  FORNEY,  of  Jacksonville,  who  represents  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Alabama  in  the  National  Con- 
gress, was  born  at  Lincolnton,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
November  9,  1823.  He  received  a  clas.sical  education  at  the  University  of 
Alabama,  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1844.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Mexican  war,  serving  in  the  First  regiment  of  Alabama  Volunteers  as  Fir^ 
Lieutenan*;.  After  leaving  military  life  he  began  the  study  of  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1848,  and  has  continued  in  the  practice  of  that 
profession  to  the  present  time.  The  Legislature  of  Alabama  elected  him  a 
Trustee  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  from  1851 
to  18G0.  In  the  year  1850-60  he  was  Representative  to  the  State  Legislature 
of  Alabama.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  war  in  18(51,  he  entered 
the  Confederate  army  as  Captain,  and  was  successively  promoted  to  Major, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Colonel,  and  Brigadier-General.  He  continued  in  that 
army  until  the  close  of  the  war,  being  among  those  who  surrendered  at 
Appomatox  Court  House.  In  the  year  1805-CC  ho  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  of  Alabama,  filling  that  office  until  the  State  was  reconstructed. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresaea, 
and  was  rc-clectcd  to  the  Forty -seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat 
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HON.  ROSWELL  P.  FLOWER, 

or  NSW  TOilK. 

OSWELL  P.  FLOWER  represeuts  the  Eleventh  Congrossional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  .Stales,    lie  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-seveath  Congress,  as  a  Denoeiat,  by  a  TOte  of 
18,739,  agaiaife  10,786  for  bis  opponents. 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  FROST, 

OF  MlS^^OOiU. 

TCHARD  GRAHAM  FROST,  of  St.  Loiii^!,  who  represents  the  Third 
Conorrcssionul  District  of  Missouri  in  the  House  of  Uei»resentatives  at 
■VVashin;rton.  w:t-;  born  in  the  city  where  he  now  resides,  December  20, 
1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  in  that  city,  at  bt.  John's 
College,  New  York,  and  at  London  University,  England,  He  studied  law 
at  the  St  Louis  Law-School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bor--6ince  which  he 
lias  continued  to  piactice  his  profession.  Mr.  Frost  was  the  Demociatie 
candidate  of  the  Third  District  for  Representative  to  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress, and  contested  the  seat  of  Lyne  S.  Metcalfe,  Republican.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  9,487,  against  9,290  for  his  Bepub- 
lican  opponent.  t 


HON.  ABRAM  FULKERSON, 

OP  TIBOUOA. 

BRAM  FULKERSON,  of  Bristol,  represents  the  Ninth  Congressional 
fcl   District  of  Virginia  in   tlie  Congress  of  the   United  States.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Con£»Tes8  as  a  " Readjuster,"  by 
a  vote  of  8,096,  against  7,621  for  the  Demouatic,  and  3,640  for  the  Repub- 
lican competiton. 


HON.  GEORGE  GARRISON, 

OF  VIBOI.VIA. 

EORGE  GARRISON,  of  Arcomac  Court  House,  reprcsent.q  the  First 
Congressional  Di.strict  of  Virginia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a 
TOte  of  11,595,  against  10,250  for  the  Bepublican,  and  2,217  forthoBead- 
jnater  candidatea. 
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HOR.  GEORGE  W.  GEDDES^ 

VW  OHIO. 

y|J^EOROE  W.  OEDDES^  of  Hansfteld,  who  represents  the  Foarteenfh 
^\  J  CongreedoBftl  District  of  Obio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales, 

was  bora  at  3Iount  Veraon,  Ohio^  Jnly  16,  1824.  Of  humble  parent- 
age, without  the  aid  of  parental  influence  or  support,  he  was  early  thrown 
upon  his  own  resourrc-^.  His  career  from  boyhood  to  the  present  time 
forcibly  illustrates  the  grniiis  of  our  free  institutions.  It  demonstrates  that 
the  ixx)rest  and  rajt^gedest  boy  that  plays  in  the  streets  of  any  Western 
village  may  at  no  distant  period  take  his  seat  on  the  judicial  bench,  or  his 
voice  may  be  heard  in  our  national  councils.  He  flinstrates  how  a  man 
may,  by  Industiy,  perseverance,  and  eneifiy,  break  through  all  the  TCSIiainta 
of  poverty  and  bufld  up  a  name  and  reputation  of  whidi  his  frienda  may 
well  be  proud. 

ISIr.  Geddes  had  a  common -school  education,  and  spent  a  feW  years  as 
clerk  in  a  store,  where,  duriii^c  leisure  hours  and  at  night,  he  pursued  a 
course  of  study,  including  the  law.  He  finally  entered  the  law-oflice  of 
Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  where  he  completed  his  course  of  study,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  July,  1845,  and  has  continuously  engaged  in  the 
businesa  of  his  prof easion  at  the  Bar  or  on  the  bench  ever  sinoe.  He  waa 
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elected  Judge  of  tlic  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District 
in  185(5.  After  serving?  the  tcrai  of  five  years,  ^Ir.  Geddes  was  re-ek'(  ted 
without  opposition  in  18G1,  and  served  a  full  second  term,  -when  he  retired 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  After  two  years  he  was  tigaia  elected 
Judge  of  the  same  court  for  five  years,  at  the  eiqilnlioii  of  which  he  again 
returned  to  hie  profeadoo.  Hia  practioe  waa  ejctendve  and  lucrative,  he 
being  retained  in  all  cases  of  importsnoe  in  his  own  and  other  ooontiea. 
He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Supreme  Judge  in  1671,  without 
solicitation  on  his  part,  and  was  a  prominent  candidate,  through  the  par- 
tiality of  his  friends,  for  the  nonnnation  for  Governor  in  1877.  The  judicial 
district  of  which  Mr.  Geddes  was  Judj^e  embraced  within  it  many  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  the  State,  who  have  acquired  national  reputation  as 
lawyers  and  statesmen,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  John  Sher- 
man, formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Hon.  T.  W.  Bartley,  formerly 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio;  Hon.  8.  J.  Kirkwood,  now  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Two  of  the  present  Supreme  Judges  of  the  United  States, 
Chief  Justi(  R  Waite  and  Justice  Wayne,  practiced  in  the  court  presided 
over  by  Judj^e  Geddes. 

Judpp  <Ieddes  has  always  been  passionately  fond  of  \\U  profession, 
devoting  himself  to  it  with  great  industry  and  energy,  but  at  the  same  lime 
has  been  an  ardent  Democrat,  unswerving  in  his  devotion  to  the  party.  At 
the  Democratic  Ccmgressional  Oonvention  in  1878,  after  a  contest  of  five 
days,  and  when  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  ballots  had  been  cast  for  the  can- 
didates before  the  Oonvention,  Judge  Qeddes  was  induced  to  accept  the 
nomination  and  thus  reconcile  the  differences.  With  reluctance  he  did  so, 
and  was  elected  as  a  Democrat,  receiving  15,617  votes,  against  11,039  votes 
for  General  G.  A.  Jones,  Republican.  Judge  Geddes  made  his  first  speech 
in  Congress  on  the  22d  of  April,  1879,  against  the  use  of  Federal  officials 
and  militaxy  to  keep  the  pesfoe  at  the  polls.  The  speech  attracted  the  atten- 
tion ol  the  House  and  the  country,  and  gave  promise  of  political  prominence 
and  usefulness.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  F^nrlj-seventh  Congress,  as  a 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  18,520,  against  19,668  fmr  his  Bqpublican  opponent. 

Judge  Geddes  has  always  been  a  zealous  and  earnest  worker  in  educa- 
tional matters;  was  Delegate  to  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  held  in  Baltimore  in  1^76,  and  has  for  many  years  been 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  and 
of  Wh,  Union  College,  Mt.  Union,  Ohio. 
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HON.  MELVIH  C  GEORGE. 

OF  OSBOOW. 

JMELVTN  CHzVRLES  GEORGE,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  who  represcuta 
^'lll  that  State  at-Iargc  in  the  National  Congress,  was  bora  in  Noble 
^  >^Ck>uiit7,  in  tbe  State  of  Ohio,  May  18,  1849.  His  father  was  a 
natiTe  of  Virginia,  his  mother  of  Massachusetts.  When  young  Geoige  was 

bat  a  year  and  a  half  old,  his  parents  removed  tnm  Ohio  to  Oregon— then 

a  long  and  tedious  journey  of  six  months  or  more,  and  subject  to  many 
hardships,  privations,  and  danirfrs — and  there  they  settled  on  a  fann  near 
Lebanon,  in  Lirni  County.  Mi  lvin  V.  spent  the  mo^t  of  his  time,  until  he 
attained  his  majority,  working  on  tl)e  farm  of  liis  father,  in  the  meantime 
receiving  instruction  at  a  neighboring  academy  and  at  the  Willamette  Uni- 
▼ersity.  Afterwards  he  was  Principal  of  a  school  at  Albany  for  one  year, 
and  while  there,  married.  He  then  oommenced  reading  htw,  and  before  he 
had  ci)m])letcd  his  legal  studies  removed  to  Portland,  where  he  lias  since 
resided.  In  lfl75  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  within  the  following 
year  was  elected  to  the  St:ite  Senate  of  Oregon,  of  which  body  he  continue<l 
to  be  a  member  for  a  jtcriod  of  four  yeans,  being  tendere<l,  in  the  meantime, 
the  unanimous  vote  of  his  ])arty  for  President  of  the  same.  Although  his 
party  was  in  mingiity—tho  Democrats  controlling  both  hnnohea  of  the 
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hegHakktate — still  he  was  tssigned  leading  positiions,  placed  on  inqpottant 

committees,  and  succeeded  in  carrjing  through  many  imiK>rtant  measures. 
In  the  second  sension  of  the  Senate  he  is  shown  by  the  record  to  have 
drafted  and  introduced  live  of  the  forty-tive  bills  which  became  enactments; 
four  others  were  drafted  by  him  and  introduced  by  other  Senators  and  Kep- 
resentadTes;  three  others  eontained  important  amendments  proposed  by 
him,  and  three  others  were  measures  introduced  1^  him  at  n  prerions  session, 
when  they  failed  of  »  passage  In  both  Houses,  and  were  re>introduced  at 
this  scsnonby  other  members.  8ix  bills  introduced  by  him  were  passed  by 
the  Senate  unanimously ;  three  more  had  but  one  vote  against  them,  and  ail 
others  which  he  introduced  were  passed  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority. 

In  1880  Mr.  George  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  Stiite  Convention 
to  represent  the  State  at-large  in  Congiess,  and  after  a  spirited  canvass  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  1,397  over  his  Democratic  competitor.  In  the 
Preddential  campaign  of  the  same  year  he  responded  to  numerous  invi— 
tationa  to  make  polittcal  addresses  in  different  parte  of  the  State.  He 
occupies  prominent  positloos  in  yarioos  organizations,  and  has  frequently 
addressed  them,  on  stated  occasions.  He  has  delivered  addresses  before 
Afjricultural  Societies;  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  State  University  ;  the 
Gamma  Sigma  Society  of  the  Pacific  University;  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  at  Albany,  in  1879;  at  the  Firemen's  Celebration  in  the 
Bast  Portland  Park,  on  July  4,  1870 ;  as  General  Orator  of  the  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.  at  Portland,  in  1880;  at  the  Memorial  ■erricea  of  liie  Grand  Army  of 
the  Repuhlic  on  the  80th  of  May,  1881;  and  on  the  4th  of  July  of  the  same 
year,  when  he  was  especially  invited  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  the 
"Resources  and  Future  of  die  Great  Northwest.**  Mr.  George  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  press,  and  at  one  time  was  editorially  connected 
with  one  of  the  State  newspapers.  lie  has  a  fine  library,  and  spends  much 
of  his  time  with  his  books.  He  was  a  successful  practitioner  at  the  Bar, 
and  left  a  lucrative  practice  to  accept  a  seat  in  Congress.  He  is  a  close 
student  and  ready  debater,  and  doubftkaa  will  find  Ooogressional  labors 
agreooble  to  him. 
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HON.  RANDALL  L.  GIBSON, 

or  LOUISIANA. 

ANDALL  LEE  GIBSON,  of  New  Orleans,  represents  the  First  Con- 
prrcssional  district  of  Louisiana  in  the  National  House  of  Re])rcsenta- 
i  tivcs.  He  was  bom  at  Sprinj^  Hill,  near  Vcrsiiilles,  Woodford  county, 
Kentucky,  September  10,  18:12.  He  wius  educated  in  Woo<lford  county,  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  Terre  Bonne  Piirlsh,  Louisiana,  and  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  the  chiss  of  18."i;j.  After  leaving  college  he  entered 
the  Law  Department  of  tiie  University  of  Louisiana,  from  which  institution 
he  received  his  diploma  in  1855.  The  next  three  years  he  spent  in  study 
and  travel  in  Europe.  Subsecjuently  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Legation  to 
Spain  was  tendered  him,  but  he  declined  it.  He  was  Aid  to  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  He  entered  the  Con- 
federate army  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  during  which  time  he 
was  promoted  through  dilTerent  grades  until  he  wius  made  commander  of  a 
division.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-third  Congress,  but  was  refused  a 
scat.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hous(!  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty- 
fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  10,526  against  5,292  for 
his  Republican  op])onent.  General  Gibson  has  been  elected  United  States 
Senator  for  Louisiana  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
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State  fortlie  tem  commencing  March  4,  1688.  He  still  continues  his  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Kew  Orleans,  and  also  carries  on  the  hnsincss  of  a  planter. 

The  ancestors  of  General  Gibson  settled  origin  illy  in  Viririnin.  Tliose 
on  the  ]):iternal  side  subsequently  emigrated  to  South  Carolina,  and  tlience 
to  Mississippi,  where  his  {grandfather,  Kev.  Kaudall  Gibson,  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death  in  1830.    The  latter  built  the  first  church  and  founded 
the  first  oollege  in  the  Slate  of  IflnrissippI,  and  at  his  decease  left  many 
descendants  and  a  large  drde  of  funily  filends  and  acquaintances,  com* 
prising  the  most  respected  and  iBlInential  dtisens  of  the  State.   His  wife 
was  Harriet  McKinley,  the  daughter  of  a  Reroludonary  soldier  who  was 
killed  in  battle.    On  the  maternal  side  liis  nnro'^tors  were  the  Harts  and 
Prestons,  who  also  settled  iu  Virginia,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Kentucky. 
The  old  family  estate  at  Spring  Hill,  where  General  Gibson  was  born,  was 
the  country  scat  of  his  grandfather,  Colonel  Uart,  and  in  early  days  the 
center  of  a  most  princely  hospitality.   The  fother  of  Randall  Lee  Gihson 
was  Tobias  Gibson,  who  settled  early  in  life  at  Lesdngton,  Kentucky,  where 
he  was  educated  and  married;  afterwards  purdiasing  a  large  estate  in 
Terre  Bonne  parish,  Louisiana,  which  he  administered  with  great  prudence 
and  success.    Although  not  a  public  man  he  was  a  warm  and  cherished 
friend  of  Henry  Clay,  an  ardent  Whig,  ii  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  of 
elegant  manners  and  a(  <  ()ni))lishinents.  and  of  generous  hos])itality.  In 
Congress  Qcncral  Gibsou  announced  lum!>elf  at  once  as  a  ''hard-money" 
man,  and  was  the  only  Democrat  south  of  the  Potomac  who  steadily  resisted 
the  repeal  of  the  Resumption  Act,  defying  the  party  caucuses  at  Washington 
and  the  threato  of  defeat  at  home.   He  also  opposed  the  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver.    He  was  the  author  ot  the  bill  organizing  and  creating  "The 
3Ionctary  Commission,"  commonly  called  the  "The  Silver  Commission," 
wliich  developed  tlie  silver  question  and  prevented  i^recipitate  netinn  in  the 
matter.    The  most  iin])ortant  work,  however,  thus  far  in  his  Cungresvlonal 
career,  was  the  bill  lirst  introduced  by  him,  creating     The  Mississippi  Uiver 
Commission,  for  the  improvement  Gt  the  HissiBsippi  mver  from  the  head  of 
the  passes  near  its  mouth  to  ito  head  waters.**  This  was  the  first  move- 
ment ever  made  in  that  direction.   General  Gibson  offered  his  first  bill 
relating  to  the  subject  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  but  only  succeeded 
iu  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  after  four  years  of  incessant  labor  in  its  behalf. 
The  commission  has  now  entered  upon  its  labors  and  promises  great  results 
for  the  pe()j)le  of  the  whole  jNIississippi  valley.    He  is  the  author  of  the 
bill  establishing  the  Mint  at  New  Orlciuis,  and  also  the  bill  authorizing  the 
Pmidait  to  send  a  maa-of-war  to  ITew  Orleans  for  tiM  establishment  of  a 
Naval  School  at  that  port.  The  remarkable  unanimity  with  which  he  has 
been  suj^rted  by  the  people,  not  only  of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  district 
which  he  represents,  but  of  the  whole  State,  ought  to  be  to  him  the  best  and 
strongest  proof  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  never  fail  to  appreciate  an 
unselfish,  high-minded  public  servant,  who  gives  such  evidence  of  his  devo- 
tion to  their  most  important  interests. 
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HON.  WILUAH  GODSHALK, 

ILUAM  GODSHALK  of  Kew  Britain,  PennsylTania,  was  bom  at 

East  Nottingham,  Chester  ooonty,  October  25,  1817.  When  he  waa 
three  years  old  the  family  removed  to  Bridge  Point,  Bucks  county, 
lie  has  always  lived  near  Doylestown.  except  during  1833,  when  his  father 
resided  for  several  months  in  Monti;oinfry  county.  Mr.  GcHlshalk,  in  1840, 
while  a  youth  laboring  assiduously  in  his  father's  mill,  determined  to  learn 
Latin,  and,  in  addition  to  pursuing  the  atodiea  b^|im  at  eommon  school, 
derotad  his  few  spare  hours  in  the  morning  and  erening  to  the  cUuaica^ 
reciting  at  the  Union  Academy,  Doylestown.  Li  1841  he  married  an  estim- 
able  lady  at  Doylestown  and  took  up  his  residence  two  miles  west  <A  that 
place,  and  has  now  lived  there  for  thirty-nine  years.  Five  children  blessed 
the  union,  four  of  whom  still  survive,  two  sons  being  married  and  living  at 
the  old  homestead. 

>rr.  Godnhalk  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  County  Treasurer 
of  Bucks  county  in  1848,  and  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  only  145.  In 
September,  1804,  he  accepted  the  Republican  nominatioik  for  the  State 
Senate,  but  was  defeated  with  all  the  ticket,  the  Democratic  majority  in 
Backs  county  at  tiiat  time  being  about  1,000.  He  was  the  choice  of  the 
Republican  ConVentUm  in  September,  1871,  for  the  Associate  Judgeship. 
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He  was  elected  by  n  majority  of  102,  and  served  the  full  tenn  of  five  years, 

at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  returned  to  his  omipntion  of  miller.  The 
Republicans  again  culled  him  into  the  political  field  in  the  spring;  of  1878, 
■when  he  received  the  nomination  for  Congress  over  seven  competitors  in  the 
convention.  Judge  Godshalk  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressimial  dutxict  of  Fennsylvaola  in  the  Fw^ndxth  Congress  by  a  majority 
of  1,888. 

Judge  Godshalk  was  in  his  eaily  dsjs  Tery  fond  of  delwte,  and,  after 
WOildng  hard  all  day  in  his  father^s  mill,  would  frequently  Walk  three  miles 
to  attend  a  lyceum.  Since  he  has  been  in  Congress,  however,  he  has  found 
his  time  so  occupied  with  matters  of  moment  to  his  constituents  that  lie  lias 
been  unable  to  participate  at  Icnarth  in  the  discussiona,  although  dcsirini^  so 
to  do.  Judge  Godshalk  is  an  indefatigable  worker  on  committee  matters, 
being  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  lie  has  taken 
great  interest  in  farthering  the  project  for  the  proposed  Department  of 
Agricoltixre.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Rqmb- 
lican,  by  a  vote  of  17,844  against  16,080  for  his  Dempccatic  oiq^oiie&t. 


HON.  WILLIAM  W.  GROUT, 
ov  vanom. 

TLLIAM  W.  GROUT  of  Barton,  represents  the  Tliixd  Congressionsl 
district  of  Vermont  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 

was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Confess  as  a  Republican  by  a 
vote  of  12,353  against  6,191  for  the  Democratic,  and  1,250  for  the  Green- 
back competitor. 


HON.  RICHARD  GUENTHER. 

or  WISCONSIN. 

ICriARD  GUENTHER,  of  Oshkosh.  represents  the  SLxth  Congressional 
district  of  "Wisconsin  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican  by  a  vote  of 
80,168  against  16,807  for  the  Democratic  and  1,487  fur  the  Greenback  can- 
dtdatea. 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  GUNTER, 

OP  ARKANSAS. 

Ojt'IIOMAS  M.  GUNTER,  of  Fayette^^lle,  represents  the  Fourth  Con- 
^^fL  jrrossional  District  of  Arkanwis  in  the  National  Congress.  He  was 
horn  in  Middle  Tennessee,  Septemher  18,  1826.  Passing  through 
t!ie  usual  preparatory  studies,  he  entered  Irving  College,  and  graduated  at 
tliat  institution  in  the  class  of  1850.  Thereupon  he  began  the  study  of 
law,  and  in  1853  wa.s  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  commenced  practice  in  his 
native  town.  He  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  Wasliington  County  to  the 
Arkansas  State  Convention  of  1861.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  army 
as  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Arkansas  Volunteers.  In  1800  he  was  elected 
Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  State,  which 
office  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  terminated 
it  in  1808.  He  contested  tlie  seat  of  W.  W.  Wilshire  in  the  Forty-third 
Congress,  and  finally  prevailed,  the  Hou.se  declaring  in  his  favor  on  June 
16,  1874.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-8i.\th 
Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by 
a  vote  of  7,387,  against  5,731  for  his  Democratic,  and  4,125  for  his  Repub- 
lican op])onent8.  Mr.  Guntcr  has  long  been  prominent  in  the  councils  of 
his  party  in  the  State,  and  well  represents  the  tliorough  Democratic  idea  in 
the  National  Legislature. 
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HON.  JOSHUA  G.  HALL, 

or  NSW  HAXmilRB. 


OSHUA  G.  HALL,  of  Dover,  who  represents  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
bom  at  Wakefield,  in  that  State,  November  5,  1828. 


His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  schools  in  his  vicinity,  where 
he  prepared  for  a  regular  classical  course,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  the  class  of  1851.  Choosing  the  legal  profession  for  his  vocation, 
he  began  the  study  of  law  soon  after  his  graduation,  and  in  1855  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar,  and  has  since  practiced  at  Wakefield,  his  native  town, 
and  in  Dover,  his  present  place  of  residence. 

From  June,  1863,  to  June,  1874,  he  was  Solicitor  for  the  County  of 
Stratford.  In  1886-7  he  was  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Dover.  In  1871-2  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1874  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that  State.  During  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  Attorney  for  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  New 
'Hampshire,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  February,  1879. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican.  Mr.  Hall  has  now  served  one  term  in 
Congress,  during  which  he  has  borne  himself  in  his  usually  upright  and 
honorable  manner. 
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HON.  JOHN  HAMMOND, 

OF  NSW  TORK. 

%|OHN  HAMMOND,  of  Crown  Point,  who  represents  the  Eighteenth 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  tlie  United 
f"^  States,  was  born  at  the  same  place  where  he  now  resides,  August 
27,  1827.  Having  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  at  the 
common  school,  he  pursued  academic  studies,  and  then  entered  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Troy,  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  due  course. 
Soon  after  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  1849,  he  left  his 
native  State  and  joined  the  adventurers  who  crowded  thither  in  search  of 
the  far-famed  Eldorado,  and  so  became  one  of  those  early  pioneers  in  that 
region  who  have  since  constituted  the  somewhat  aristocratic  organization 
now  known  there  as  the  "Forty-niners." 

Having  returned  East,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  as  a  private,  and  was  afterwards  promoted 
through  all  tlie  intermediate  grades  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
at  Crown  Point.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty -sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican. 
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HON.  N.  J.  HAMMOND, 

J.  nA3nrOND,  of  Atlanta,  represents  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia  in  the  National  Congress.  He  was  born  in  Elbert 
County,  in  that  State,  Dcccml)er  2G,  183;?,  and  was  eflncatcd  at  tlic 
University  of  Georgia,  graduating  ut  that  institution  in  18.'>2.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  classical  course  he  began  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  and  lias  continued  in  legal  practice  since  1838.  From  1801  to 
1866  he  wae  Solidtor-Oeneral  of  Qeofgia.  From  1867  to  1878  he  was 
Reporter  of  Dedsions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  and  fh)m  1872 
to  1877  was  Attomey^Qeneral.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Conventions  of  1865  and  1877.  Mr.  Hammond  "was  elected  to  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  11,947,  against  7,133  for  Ms  Republican  opponent. 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  A.  HARDENBERGH, 
w  mm  nmaer, 

UGUSTUS  A.  HASDENBBRGH,  of  Jtnej  City,  who  tepresents  the 
3%.  Seventh  Congressional  District  <tf  New  Jersey  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  on  the  18th  day  of  Kay,  1880,  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  His  fMher,  Cornelius  A.  Hardenbergh,  LL.D.,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  Bar  of  that  State,  and  for  many  years  prom- 
inently connected  with  Rutgers  College  (originally  called  "Queen's  Col- 
lege"), of  which  the  Rev.  Jacob  R.  Ilardenbergli,  D.D.,  his  gnindfatljer, 
"was  the  founder,  in  1770,  and  the  first  President.  3Ir.  Hardenbergh  entered 
Butgers  College  as  a  student  in  1844,  but  before  the  end  of  Ids  course  was 
called  home  to  act  as  amanuensis  f<Hr  his  father,  who,  in  middle  life^  and  in 
the  fuU  tide  of  practice,  had  become  suddenly  blind.  Though  failing  for 
this  reason  to  graduate,  so  fovorable  had  been  the  impression  made  by  the 
young  student  upon  the  Faculty,  that  the  College,  in  1S51,  conferred  on 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  1840  he  entered  a  counting-house  in  tlie  city  of  New  York,  and 
became  a  resident  of  Jersey  City,  which  continues  to  be  liis  lionie.  In  1853 
he  associated  himself  with  the  Hudson  County  National  Bank  in  Jersey 
City,  and  has  continued  with  it  in  almost  every  cajiacity  until  the  present, 
hnving  been  elected  its  President  in  1878,  which  position  'he  still  occupies. 
But  he  never  abandmied  his  first  inclination  to  study,  and  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-one  had  established  an  envisble  reputation  aa  an  eloquent  spnker, 
which  was  considerably  enhanced  by  a  speech  made  by  him  that  year,  on 
the  engaging  theme  of    Cuban  Freedom."  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the 
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State  Legislature  from  a  afattMig  Whig  district ;  and,  although  the  vmincrest 
nicni1)or  of  that  body,  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  by  hiu 
8ervi(  (  s  ill  sec  uring  the  j)assaj^e  of  tlie  General  Banking  Act,  fixinj^'  tlie  rate 
of  interest  at  seven  instead  of  six  per  cent. ;  and  by  his  strong  and  manly 
opposition  to  granting  further  powers  to  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road Company — a  numopoly  then  absiort  as  powerful  as  its  gigantic  successor 
is,  that  now  dominates  the  polity  and  fortunes  of  tlie  State.  From  1857  to 
1868  he  was  a  member  of  tlie  Common  Council  of  Jersey  City,  part  of  the 
time  its  President,  and  during  the  war  period  Chairman  of  the  War*Com* 
mittec,  and  the  records  of  tlie  city  during  that  trying  time  contain  many 
evidencrs  of  his  untiring  energy,  patriotic  action,  and  judicious  coimsels. 
In  18(38  Mr.  Ilardenbergli  became  State  Director  of  Riiilrojids,  and  in  1874, 
being  then  a  resident  of  Bcrgeu  County,  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  IMstiict  to  the  IHwiocratie  National  CouTen^m  at 
Baltimore.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Northern  Bail- 
road  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  fall,  having  moTed  back  to  Jersey  City,  ho 
was  n<mdnated  for  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  by  the  Democracy  of  the 
Seyenth  District,  without  solicitation  on  his  jiart  and  even  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  lie  was  re-elected  in  1876.  In 
1878,  having  l>een  elected  President  of  the  liunk  \\  \\\\  wliicli  lie  had  .so  long 
been  connected,  he  declined  being  a  candidate  f(jr  re-nt)niination  for  Con- 
gress. But  in  1880,  at  the  imi)erativc  demand  of  the  leaders  of  liis  party 
tiiroughout  the  State,  he  again  became  a  candidate,  and  was  elected  by 
6,000  majority,  notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  his  <^ponent»  and  the 
sharply-drawn  party  lines  of  a  Presidential  oontest. 

His  nomination  saved  the  State  to  the  Democracy  in  that  contest. 
During  his  first  term  in  Congres.s  he  wa3  a  memlMjr  of  the  Hilitary,  Centen- 
nial, and  District  of  Coluniliia  Committees;  and  during  his  second  tenn  he 
was  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  lie  is  :i  AVar  Democrat  of 
the  most  outsjmken  and  determined  character  ;  a  protective-tariff  and  hard- 
money  man.  In  one  of  his  public  speeches  against  the  wild  schemes  of  the 
inilationiBts,  he  says: 

I  torn,  sfar,  with  an  abiding  faith,  fttm  the  new-fangled  doctrines  of  onr  modem 
flnsnders  to  the  elierlslied  opinions  of  the  great  lights  of  our  hbtonr  se  enniiolaled  bj 

JolIiMrBon,  by  Jackson,  and  by  Benton,  fin<!  jrivo  va'uo  to  the  coin  that  can  only  bn  ex- 
tracted by  tho  giant  anns  of  la1.>or  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  not  that  whicli  is 
the  reproMUtative  of  uidtbUdntu  and  Usued  by  milUoni  within  the  brief  limit  of  a  day 
or  of  a  week. 

During  1870,  when  the  pobUc  depression  was  great,  and  hitter  feeling 
prevailed  against  National  Banks  as  great  monopolies,  Hr.  Hardenbeigh 
made  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  The  National  Banks  and  th^  relation  to 
the  Union,"  in  which,  referring  to  the  necessities  which  called  the  National 
Banking  qrstem  into  being,  he  said: 

It  w(w  called  Into  existence  by  the  necessities  of  a  disordered  finance,  rendore-l  tbns 
disnrdorpd  bv  the  stpm  nrbitrniiicnt  of  wnr.  Tho  niotnllic  currenry  -km  not  .«nthcient 
by  which  armies  could  be  raided  and  a  patriot  soldierj*  mustered  for  the  tented  field. 
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TheiMtion  had  therlg^t  tovM  whtttovwof  Its  mouoet  Am  pivMfTfttkn  of  Ite  lift 

demaiided.  Thus  were  swept  away  the  bnnks  of  State  organization,  that  but  one  cav- 
rt»ncy  founded  ii]»nn  public  faith  might  give  renewpd  confidence  to  tho  threatened  for- 
tunes of  tho  Republic.  A  new  spirit  was  infused  into  the  soldier's  breast  thut  his  country 
was  not  imniliidftil  ^  bis  valor  as  be  gave  tbe  awftd  pledge  of  lift  to  ber  aerrtoe^  and 
tlint  if  he  fell  amid  ttaesbock  of  battle  his  family  would  And  protection.  If  it  did  no  more 
than  this,  and  still  performed  Its  mi<<«ion  as  the  sweet  wings  of  peace  were  spread  over  a 
restored  Union,  it  should  cease  cuhuuny  to  cease  und  invoke  tho  sentiment  of  gratitude 
fkomalL  Since  Its  enactment  neariy  thirteen  years  have  passed.  No  disaster  or  disasters 
bave  followed  In  its  wake;  its  provisions  arc  now  more  liberal  than  over;  it  belongs  to 
no  party,  is  controlled  by  no  section,  offers  its  advantage*?  to  nil  w  ho  seek  them,  and 
gives  to  all  tho  States  a  currency  unapproached  in  security  and  preserved  from  the 
naatpolatlaiis  imposed  vpon  donbtftil  State  Issues.  This  Is  Its  erownlng  ftatnre,  that 
daring  the  long  yean  of  war  and  of  paaoa  not  a  dollar  baa  benkattolbe  bUUiolden, 
who  nre  the  people  them'«elve«. 

What  monopoly  can  attach  to  a  system  which  bears  upon  its  very  face  a  perfect 
llrasdom,  requiring  ercry  waivgaaxA  In  Its  maoagement,  and  so  ftr  aa  the  interests  of  toll 
are eonoemed  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  peril?  ...  It  liu^  stood  througii  i  verv  test, 
giving  confidenre  alike  to  depositor  and  to  hill-hcilder;  nii<!  if  any  monipnlv  exists,  it  is 
that  of  the  public  confidence,  which  refuses  to  be  shaken.  It  belongs  to  no  creed;  it  is 
allied  tone  party,  whDe  the  only  reason  ventared  ftr  its  repeal  Is  the  strongest  whieb 
can  be  urged  for  its  continuance;  it  \%  founded  upon  the  nation's  faith,  and  has  sustained 
the  nation's  credit.  While  depositing  f\<  the  serurtty  for  the  rc(l('tripti(>ii  nf  its  oirrulat- 
ing  notes,  it  gives  to  tho  poopio  from  Elaine  to  Texas  and  from  seaboard  to  seaboard  its 
notes  of  eiodlt  enirent  In  every  aeetioii  with  the  XMloo  aa  their  Indorser  and  the  secoriQr 
ftr  their  redemption. 

In  tbe  same  speech  he  advocated  the  issue  of  foor-per-cent  bonds, 
which  has  stnoe  become  a  h^py  xealizadon. 

In  1877  a  bill  was  presented  to  repeal  the  rcftumption  act,  which  had 

been  solemnly  passed  in  1875,  and  the  faith  of  the  Government  pledged  to 
its  fulfillment.  3Ir.  Hardenbergh,  in  opposition  to  the  great  majority  of 
his  party,  took  Htrong  ground  against  its  repeal,  sajing  in  a  speech  delivered 

in  the  House,  November  14th, 

My  appeal  is  for  a  nation's  honor  and  a  nation's  faith.  I  yield  respect  to  those  who 
differ  from  the  views  I  represent.  I  know  it  is  cosier  to  touch  the  popular  chord  by 
qoottag  tbe  despotism  ef  capital,  bat  tbe  debt  which  has  been  created  was  mainly  to 
sustain  tbe  nation's  life  and  preserve  to  the  nges  of  the  future  the  bright  and  beautiful 
example  of  an  empire  consecrated  to  freedom.  By  all  the  memories  of  the  post,  its  ex- 
pended treasure,  its  million  heroes  who  have  fallen  in  tho  shock  of  battle,  1  invoke  you 
to  the  Qtmoet  eare  Uiatby  cue  mde  aet  3roa  spread  not  die  spirit  of  repodiatioo  tbnmi^ 
ont  the  land  and  invite  disaster  worse  than  we  yet  have  seen. 

The  splendor  of  our  arms  will  he  dimmed  hy  the  failure  (o  dischaige  our  national 
obligations,  and  the  poor  spectacle  given  to  tiio  world  of  a  (joveniment  founded  upon 
the  liberties  of  man  miable  to  redeem  Its  promises  and  its  plighted  faith. 

Ihiring  his  service  in  Congress,  Mr.  Hartienbergh  has  been  the  uncom- 
pnmUahig  opponent  of  war  claims,  and  a  courageous  and  consistent  advocate 
of  all  meaaona  for  jodidiNia  nduotkm  of  ezpenditura  in  all  depaitaiMita  of 
tbe  Govenuneat. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  CentennSal  Committee  In  the  Forty-fourth 

Congress,  and  larj^i  ly  by  his  action,  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
the  New  Jersey  delectation,  the  bill  appropriating  $1,500,000  from  the 
U.  S.  treasury  in  aid  of  the  Centennial  rclohration  was  passed. 

One  of  the  last  important  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Hanlenbergh  in  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress  was  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  creating  Jersey 
City  a  Port  of  Entry,  and  having  it,  together  with  that  part  of  his  district 
fronting  on  New  York  harbor,  attached  to  or  included  in  the  ooUecticm 
district  of  New  York  instead  of  Newark,  a  matter  of  the  first  importance 
to  its  vast  and  rapidly-growing  commercial  and  shipping  interests.  By  this 
act  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  entered  and  cleared  from  New  York  City  with- 
in sight  of  their  moorings  instead  of  having  to  gO  as  fcmnerly  to  Newark,  a 
distance  of  some  fifteen  miles,  and  back. 

On  the  18th  of  Januar*-,  A.  D.  1878,  having  hern  selected  by  f  lie  Indiana 
delegation  iu  the  House  of  Representatives  for  that  purpose,  he  delivered 
an  address  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Senator  Morton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  HardenbergVs  speech  on  that  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  graceful, 
eloquent,  and  justly-appredatiTe  tributes  by  a  member  of  one  political  party 
to  the  memory  and  serviros  of  a  leader  of  the  (i])])osition  that  has  ever  been 
heard  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Ilardenln  rgh  regards  his  office 
ns  a  public  trust,  and  has  disrhnrgod  its  duties  with  all  the  thoroughness 
and  fidelity  which  characterizes  his  action  in  his  ])rivate  business,  and  it  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  recall  the  fact  that  he  has  not  missed  a  single 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  all  his  four  years  of  service 
there.  The  disposition  on  his  part  to  deal  squarely  with  every  ijuestion 
upon  its  own  merits,  irrespective  of  ulterior  party  ends,  was  manifested  by 
Mr.  Hardenbergh  in  the  stand  he  took  on  what  was  known  as  the  Robeson 
impeachment  matter  in  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives  in  1876. 

It  was  advised  to  imjieach  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  resohition  should 
be  passed  at  once,  but  not  ])ressed  to  trial  till  the  next  session,  so  tliat  the 
impeachment  might  hanix  over  the  Secretary,  as  a  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration, during  the  coming  Presidential  contest.  Mr.  Hardenberg  made  a 
strong  speech  against  the  injustice  of  sucli  a  course,  taking  the  unassailable 
ground  that  if  the  findings  of  the  committee  justified  the  impeachment  of 
the  Becretary,  he  should  be  impeached  and  his  trial  proceed  at  once;  and  if 
found  guilty,  he  should  forthwith  be  punished :  if  not  found  guilty,  he  was 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  acquittal  at  the  earliest  day;  that  it  was  equally 
unjust  to  the  country  for  the  Secretary  to  hold  the  office  a  single  day  longer 
than  necess,'in*-  for  his  trial  and  removal,  if  he  was  giiilty,  and  that  no  party 
necessity  could  justify  the  course  proposed  by  the  Committee,  simjily  for 
the  purposes  of  political  capital.  Probably  no  single  act  of  Mr.  Hardenbergh's 
life  more  clearly  illustrates  his  character;  certainly  none  more  strongly  com- 
mends him  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  cbivalrous  and  high-minded  of  every 
party  than  his  outspoken  opinions  and  ooarageous  action  in  this  matter. 
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HON.  ALFRED  C.  HARMAR, 

OF  PKNNSTXTANIA. 

LFRED  C.  HARMAR  of  Germftntown,  who  represents  the  Fifth  Con- 
7  Ik  gressional  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  tlie  lower  House  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  was  bom  in  Germantown,  (which  a  few  years  since 
•was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,)  August  8,  1835.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  public  schools  and  in  Germantown  Academy,  and  when 
only  twenty  years  of  age  commenced  the  business  of  a  shoe  manufacturer. 
Remarkably  successful  in  business,  he  became  in  a  few  years  a  wholesale 
dealer,  and  in  1860  retired  with  a  fortune.  Mr.  Harmar  afterwards  found 
congenial  occupation  in  railroads  and  other  commercial  enterprises.  In 
1856  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  City  Coimcil  of  Philadelphia,  serving 
in  that  official  po.sition  four  years.  The  following  three  years  he  was  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  for  that  city.  In  1865  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Chicago.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-second, 
Forty-third,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses,  receiv- 
ing at  the  last  election  24,468  votes,  as  a  Republican,  against  17,332  for  his 
Democratic  competitor. 

He  is  President  of  the  "  Ocean  Island  and  Brigantinc  Land  &  Improvement 
Company,"  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  all  relations. 
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HON.  BENJ.  W.  HARRIS, 

or  XABaACHUBKTTft. 

a^HE  Second  Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts  is  represented  in 
I  the  National  Congress  by  Benjamin  W.  Harris  of  East  Bridgewater, 
~*  who  was  bom  at  that  place,  November  10,  1823.  After  receiving  the 
usual  common-school  instruction  of  his  time  and  locality,  and  adding  thereto 
an  academic  course,  he  chose  for  his  profession  the  practice  of  law,  and 
entered  the  Law-school  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  at  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  1849,  and  in  April,  1850,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Bos- 
ton. He  began  practice  in  his  native  town,  and  has  remained  there  continu- 
ally to  the  present  time,  proving  that  prophets  of  the  right  kind  may  yet  bo 
honored  in  their  own  country.  In  1857  Mr.  Harris  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1858  was  a  member  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  from  East  Bridgewater.  From  July  1,  1858,  to  June  30, 
1866,  he  was  District  Attorney  for  the  Southeastern  District  of  Massachu- 
setts. From  June  20,  1806,  to  March  1,  1873,  he  was  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  Second  District  of  Massachusetts,  which  office  he  resigned 
upon  being  elected  to  Congress. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-  , 
sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a 
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Republicnn,  by  a  vote  of  17,047  against  10,112  for  hia  opponents.  He  it 
now  Clmirman  of  tho  Committee  on  Njival  Affiiire. 

Mr.  Harris  iuus  ixren  ft  Imrd-workiiig  nu'inl>er  of  Con«jress  ever  since  he 
entered  that  body,  lie  has  been  placed  ou  muuy  important  committeeti  and 
turn  never  failed  to  prove  bimaell  equal  to  all  tiM  requiremeots  of  the  poai- 
tione  he  has  been  called  to  fllL  He  la  a  thoroqgh  atndent  of  iiie  leading 
facta  and  fealniea  of  goTeniment,  peat  and  pieaent.  We  anbjoin  Ua  opinion 
recently  given  upon  the  interesting  questions  relating  to  the  reform  of  the 
civil  aanrioe,  as  an  illustration  of  his  candor  and  eameatneaa  in  dincnaaion  of 
^neationa  of  aoch  public  importance.   He  aaad : 

It  i"!  known  thnt  T  go  to  my  Pn^fon  office  on  W<^flrK><=(1ny«;  nnr!  Sntiirdnys  of  pnrh  w«d^ 
an  MTiuinBrncnt  whioh  1  Imd  to  make  f>>r  my  ow  n  jinitfction.  Im-vcr  go  there  and  stay 
two  hours  without  m-civing  from  one  to  five  upplicntiom  for  government  employment, 
•ooompaoied  by  indorsements  and  letters  of  recommendation  which  would  justify  any 
appointUMBt  I  eoald  poaeiUy  aeenre:  and,  yet,  I  am  generally  convinced  that  the  men 
who  recommend  theee  persons  never  Knew  tiiem  and  never  saw  them,  Ixit  have  taken  the 
stateraenr<i  of  other  people  as  tlie  Imsis  of  their  action.  These  applications  for  office 
n-iiite  t'l  pla<*cs  in  tho  u.ivv-ynri!  ms  day  lnl»orers  iit  a  dollar  a  liiiy  \v:i;:i  -,  ami  Imm  that 
op  thnmgh  all  grades,  to  appointment  In  the  lk«ton  cui^tom-honse,  in  the  p<J8tal  railway 
sarriceu  and  in  the  dapartments  at  Waahin^^ton.  Besides  that,  congressmen  are  expectao^ 
and  it  Uk  indeed,  my  propar  that  we  sbouid  dlachacga  that  auty,  to  aid  the  Postmasteiw 
General  in  tiie  appolatmettt  of  all  podtmojiterB  in  the  nepeetlTe  Conpeesional  Di«trict«. 
But  thU  \i\st  matter  is  something  which  gives  uf  no  particular  trouole.  Now,  if  when 
aunoiiitmenta  have  been  once  made^  no  matter  by  what  means,  to  all  positions  below  that, 
or  heads  of  departments  and  the  men  encaged*  in  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service, 
they  could  not  be  terminated,  so  loi^  as  Oie  service  was  required,  exoept  for  cause,  ana 
that  eaaee  tried  by  competent  tribunals,  there  would  be  a  graat  relief  to  tlie  countiy.  I 
say  a  man  should  not  be  removed  except  'for  cauw'  I  nm  not  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  idea  of  competitive  examination — certainly  not  with  thnt  idea  which  would  give 
prominence  to  literary  excellctK  c ;  for  iKT>ons"  who,  fn-h  fn  in  the  schools,  may  pass  a 
first-class  examinaCtoiL  are  not  always  tne  best  qualified  (nr  poi^itions.  It  would' be  diflS- 
celt  to  And  a  board  wnieh  oould  be  trusted  to  malte  b<  tti  r  !<clccticiis  as  the  result  of  an 
etaminartoB  tliaa  men  who  made  recommendations  from  tlivir  personal  knowledge  of 
the  apptieants.  I  oonld  select  a  man  for  any  service  after  seeing  him,  having  aconvei^ 
sation  with  him,  and  knowing  somctliinc  of  his  previous  life,  l>ctter,  I  think,  than  any 
board  could  select  him  formally;  and  any  head  of  a  department,  having  the  appointing 
and  selecting  power,  ought  to  be  aUetoseleet  oompslent  men  without  the  intervention  or 
a  board  of  literary  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Harris  is  not  inclined  to  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  too  often  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  but  is  a  faitliful  and  able  Representative  of  the  highly- 
intelligent  constituency  which  has  so  contiauously  honored  him  with  impor- 
tant trusts. 


HON.  JOHH  HASDT, 

<WOHV  HABDT,  of  New  York  City,  lepnaenia  the  Ninth  Oongnarfonal 
fll  District  of  New  York,  in  the  CongreM  of  the  United  States.  He  was 

elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  n  Democrat^  by  a  vote  of 
18,018  against  7,705  for  the  Bapublican  ciaiididate, 
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HON.  H.  S.  HARRIS* 

OF  KEVJKB8ET. 

S.  HARRIS,  of  Bclvidere,  represents  the  Fourtli  Congressional  Dis- 
^  trict  of  Now  Jersey  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  lie  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
17,043  agaiust  12,»7Ufor  the  Republican,  and  4o7  for  the  Greenback  candi- 
dates. 


RON.  DUDLEY  C.  HASKELL, 

ov  SAmia. 

CDLBY  C.  HASKELL  of  Lawrence,  who  represents  the  Second  Con* 
gressional  Dutrict  of  Kansas  in  the  National  CongresSi  was  bom  at 
Springfield,  in  the  SUte  of  Vermont,  Harch  88,  1848.   He  received  a 

classical  education  at  Easthnmpton,  Massachusetts,  suheequently  availing 
himself  of  a  special  course  at  Yale  College.  Having  completed  his  studies 
at  school,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Tn  is,").")  )io  rcmovfd  to  Kansas. 
In  1H72,  1875,  and  1876  he  was  a  member  of  tlic  House  of  Keprcsentativcs  of 
that  State,  serving  the  \mi  term  as  Speaker  of  that  body.  lu  1874  he  was 
nominated  for  GoTemor  by  the  Temperance  party,  but  declined.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sizth  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  80,768  against  88,787 
for  his  Democratic  oiqponent.  He  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

Tnilian  AfisilS. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HATCH, 

eV  VIMODSL 

TLLIAM  HENRY  HATCH  of  Hannibal,  who  represents  the  Twelfth 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Scott  Coinity.  Kentucky,  September  11,  18:]:?, 
and  was  educated  at  Lexington,  in  the  latter  State.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  September,  is:,  l.  In  October,  1858,  he  was  elected  Attorney  for 
the  Sixteenth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Missouri,  and  re-elected  in  November, 
1860.  He  joined  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  commissioned  Captain  and 
Assbtant  Adjutant>Oeneral  in  1868,  and  in  the  Ibrch  following  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Exchange  under  the  cartel,  and  oontinued 
in  this  position  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  17,408  against  15,286  for  the 
Oreenback-Republican  competitor. 


RON.  R.  H.  A.  HAWK, 

ow  nuvou* 

X.  A.  HAWK,  who  repreeente  the  Fifth  Oongnnioiial  Dialilct  of 

^  niinois  in  the  National  Congress,  was  born  April  23,  1839,  in  Han- 
cock County,  Indiana.  William  II.  Hawk,  his  father,  and  Hannah 
(Moffett)  Ilawk,  his  mother,  were  natives  of  Abingdon,  Washinirton  County. 
Virgiiiiii-  The  father  was  of  German,  tlic  mother  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction. 
Tlieir  ancestors  were  a^'ricvilturist^  and  buiUlers.  Some  of  them  partici- 
pated in  the  Revolutionary  war,  several  of  them  being  captured  by  the 
enemy  at  the  battle  of  Eataw  Springs.  Hannah  (Ifoffett)  Hawk,  the 
mother,  who  died  hi  1844,  was  a  daughter  of  John  MoSet,  a  Oaptahi  and 
noted  Lidian  fighter  of  1&  time.  Hie  father  was  also  prominent  in  LicUan 
warfare,  and  was  kOled  at  the  battle  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  Tlio  grand- 
father Moffett  was  a  man  of  groat  influence  in  his  neighborhood,  a  Baptist 
in  religion,  and  politically  a  great  admirer  of  Thomas  11.  Benton. 

The  early  life  of  the  subject  of  this  skrtrli  was  spent  in  Hancock 
County,  Indiana.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  one  year's  residence 
with  hb  uncle,  Captain  William  Moffett  of  Rush  County,  Indiana,  be 
removed  with  his  fMher*s  fimiily  to  Oarroll  County,  niimds^  leaebing  that 
place  Jane  4,  1846,  when  he  has  sinoe  redded.  The  new  oountiy  with 
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its  limitleaB  ptsirie^  fertile,  viigin  soil,  sad  fhe  hsrdships  inddent  to  » 
pioneer  life,  was  cslcolsted  to  derelope  bothtke  physical  and  mental  powen 

of  the  boy.  The  social  equality  peculiar  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  coontiy 
fosters  re])iiblican  ideas  and  a  love  of  country.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  of  Carroll  County  until  1850,  -w  hen  ho  was  placed  under  the  tutorage 
of  a  cousin  who  kept  a  privutc  select  school,  and  by  whom  he  was  prepared 
for  college,  lie  entered  Eureka  College  in  1861,  but  Boon  gave  up  his 
studies  to  enlist  in  the  Union  army.  Although  always  a  busy  man,  he  has 
found  time  siooe  the  -war  to  eonplete  a  foil  eourae  of  law  atadiea.  Prior  to 
the  war  he  might  properly  have  been  called  a  Free-Soil  Democrati  casting 
his  first  vote  for  Douglas  electors  in  1860,  but,  since  the  first  oyert  act  of  the 
Secessionists,  he  has  been  in  full  aooord  with  the  Republican  party,  sustain- 
inpr  its  principles  and  candidates,  by  speech  and  vote,  at  every  election.  While 
home  from  college,  s|)endiug  the  summer  vacation,  he  enlisted  and  was  mus- 
tered into  the  United  States  service  September  4,  1862,  as  First  Lieutenant 
of  Company  *'C,"  Ninety -second  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers;  was  made 
Captain  of  his  company  in  Fdiniaiy,  1868,  and  breretted  Major  for'meritori- 
ous  service  April  10, 1866.  He  senred  with  his  legbnent  In  central  Kentucky 
daring  the  winter  of  1869;  In  the  Tnllahoma  and  Chattanoc^  campaigns  in 
the  qning  and  summor  of  1863.  He  was  deta&ed  ^-ith  his  company  for 
duty  at  General  Rosecrans'  headquarters  for  two  months  daring  and  after 
the  battle  of  Chickamnnga,  September  19  and  20,  1863. 

He  was  attached  to  Kil[)atrick's  Division  of  cavalry  in  the  spring  of 
1864,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  marches  and  battles  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign.  He  made  the  grand  march  with  Sherman^s  army  ''From 
Atlanto  to  the  Sea,**  and  through  the  CaroUnaa,  the  regiment  being  con- 
stantly on  duty,  and  almost  daily  skirmishing  with  the  enemy.  At  Deep 
Creek,  nearBaldgh,  Korth  Carolina,  April  12,  1865,  he  was  severely  and  as 
was  supposed  mortally  wounded,  his  woonds  resulting  in  the  amputation  of 
his  right  leir  above  the  knee.  He  has  never  been  able  to  wear  an  artificial 
hmb,  but  relies  on  a  peculiarly  constructed  cane,  of  his  own  invention.  He 
was  married  to  Mary  G.  Clark  of  Eureka,  Illinois,  July  21,  ISeS,  and  has 
three  chiUlren  living.  He  was  elected  County  Clerk  of  Carroll  County, 
Illinois,  in  Korember,  1865,  and  re-elected  in  1869,  1873,  and  1877. 

He  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  as  a  BepabKcan,  bj 
nmajmityof  neariy  1,500,  and  reaignedthe  office  <tf  Coonty  Clerk  Felmiaiy 
S7, 1878,  to  take  his  seat  in  that  body.  He  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
*' Extra  Session  "  of  that  year,  making  a  speech  on  the  Army  Appropriation 
Bill,  April  2,  1870.  Served  on  Committees  on  Expenditures  of  the  "War 
Depiirtment,  and  on  the  Militia.  His  principal  speeches  were  made  March 
20,  1880,  on  the  bill  to  Facilitate  the  Refunding  of  the  National  Debt; 
February  25,  1881,  on  Apportionment  of  RepresentatiTes  under  the  Tenth 
Cansus,  and  Maroii  8,  1881,  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Militia.  He  dettv- 
ered  speeches  at  Oregon,  Hlinois,  September  4,  1876,  on  the  occaaion  of  the 
itonion  of  the  mneCy-seoond  Regiment  Hlinoia  Tolnnteen,  and  at  Byron, 
Illinois,  May  80,  1877,  Decoration  Day.  He  waa  le^laotad  to  the  FMty- 
serenth  Congress  by  a  majority  of  5,880  Totes^ 
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HON.  IRA  S.  HAZELTINE, 

or  xusocRi. 

RA  8.  HAZELTINE,  of  Springfield,  who  represente  the  Sixth  Congrca- 
^1  sional  District  of  Mi&souri  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
♦  bom  July  13,  1821,  in  Andover,  Windsor  County,  Vermont.  His 
ancestors  are  traced  to  the  patriot  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  period  in 
New  England,  and  were  of  English  origin.  He  received  a  common  school 
and  academic  education.  He  located  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  1837, 
and  taught  school  three  years.  He  afterwards  studied  law,  but  became  a 
public  lecturer  upon  scientific  and  reformatory  subjects  for  the  next  tea 
years.  He  was  married  in  Waukesha  County,  Wisconsin,  Jan.  1,  1846,  to 
Miss  Augusta  Thomas.  Subsequently  he  established  and  left  in  care  of 
directors  a  codperative,  protective-union  store  at  Waukesha.  Ho  located 
and  laid  out  the  town  of  Richland  Center,  now  the  county-scat  of  Richland 
County,  Wisconsin,  in  1851.  He  received  from  Governor  Farewell  a  Col- 
oneKs  commission  in  1852.  He  was  delegate  to  the  first  Republican  State 
Convention  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  July  18,  1854.  He  afterwards  built 
mills,  erected  county  buildings,  and  devoted  several  years  to  erecting  other 
buildings  and  imDroving  lands.    He  was  elected  to  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
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tore  in  1867,  as  a  Repablican,  and  was  anfthor  of  the  law  ealibliflhing  a 

system  of  education  in  thu  State  prison.  He  established  a  newspaper  called 
the  "Live  Republican,"  in  1867,  at  Richmond  Center. 

After  about  twenty  years  devoted  to  IniiMin^  the  city  lie  liad  founde<l, 
and  educating  liis  children,  he  went  South  and  purchased  a  large  farm  near 
Springfield,  Greene  County,  Alissouri,  upon  which  he  erected  buildings, 
planted  eight  thousand  apple  trees,  placed  tliree  thousand  well-bred  sheep, 
and  made  a  specialty  of  Ihiit  and  wool-growing,  also  of  stodc-iaislng,  his 
Isnn  comprising  eight  hundred  acres,  and  producing  in  1881  one  of  the 
finest  orchazds  in  the  State.  He  was  district  lecturer  of  the  Grange  during 
several  years;  was  member  *A  the  State  Grange,  and  of  the  State-Grange 
Executive  Committee.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  Grange 
and  Greenliack  princii)le.s,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Greenback  St;ite 
Convention,  in  18T(K  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a 
National  Greenback-Labor  Candidate,  by  a  vote  of  22,787,  aguiubt  22,(>80 
for  the  Democratao  competitor. 

His  political  sentiments  are  epitondied  in  these  words:  "Equal  and 
exact  justice  Ua  all,  and  special  privileges  for  m>ne.**  **  dvil  OoYemment 
should  guarantee  the  divine  right  of  every  laborer  to  the  results  of  his  t(^;** 
"American  money  for  Americans,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution." 

ITc  states  his  relifrinus  views  as  follows:  "Christianity  is  a  life  to  Ihj 
lived;  a  moral  and  virtuous  lifoi  a  life  of  industry,  honebty,  temperancei 
sobriety,  and  usefulness. 

Beck  truth  where'er  it  oujr  b«  fonnd, 
Wlwthsr  w  CkztotlaB  or  licathsn  grooad.** 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  HAZELTON, 

EORGB  0.  HAZELTON,  of  Boecobel,  who  represents  the  Third  Ooa« 

gressional  District  of  Wisconsin  in  the  Cong^ress  of  the  Uuited  States, 
was  borri  in  Chester,  Rockingham  County,  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  Januar}'  3,  IS:]:}.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He  then  studied  law,  and  in  186;i  was 
admitted  to  the  Har  of  New  York,  and  settled  in  Boscolx  l,  where  he  has 
since  resided  and  practiced  his  profession.  He  w  as  elec:ted  District  Attor- 
ney of  Grant  Ckranty,  Wisconsin,  in  1864,  and  in  1866  was  re-elected.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  chosen  President  iwv 
tun.  of  that  body,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1869. 

Mr.  Hazelton  wss  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty- 
seventh  Congresses,  as  a  Republican,  his  last  election  being  by  a  vote  of 
10,230,  against  12.941  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  He  is  Chairman  of 
the  Committ«o  on  the  Pacific  iiaiiroad  in  the  present  Congress. 
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HOH.  THOMAS  J.  U£ND£RSON, 


ov  nxmon. 

Cjt'HOMAS  J.  HENDERSON,  of  Princeton,  who  repreaento  the  ffizCh 

;  CoDgreMdonal  District  of  Illinois  in  the  National  HouRe  of  Bepreaent- 
«  atives,  was  born  in  Brownsville,  Haywood  County,  TenneiBe^  on  the 
29th  day  of  November,  1824. 

His  father,  William  H.  Henderson,  was  bom  in  Garrard  County,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1793,  and  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Haywood  County,  Tennessee. 
He  wee  the  fint  Register  of  Deeds  of  that  County,  and  represented  the 
Coimty,  with  othen,  in  the  Senate  of  Tennessee.  Ss  motiber,  Sarah  M. 
HenderMm,  whose  nuuden  name  was  Howard,  was  bom  in  Sampson  County, 
Korth  Carolina,  in  1804. 

In  1836  his  father  and  mother  removed  to  what  was  then  Putnam,  but  now 
Stark  County,  Illinois,  tlie  subject  of  this  sketch  being  then  in  his  twelfth  year. 
His  father  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  he 
settled,  until  1845,  when  he  removed  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  having  been 
twice  elected  a  RepresentatiTe  to  the  State  LegiBlature,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  for  four  years,  and  in  1843  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Lieoten- 
•nt-Qoremor  of  the  State. 

The  somewliat  limited  edocatioii  of  Thomas  J.  Henderson,  prior  to  his 
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xemoval  to  lUinolii  wm  obtained  prindpalty  in  tlie  Male  Academy  of  Bfeown- 
<HUe,  his  natiTe  town.  He  bad,  befote  that  timei  obtained  a  Teiy  good 

knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar,  had  read  "jffistoria  Sacra"  and  Coear, 
and  had  commenced  reading  Virgil.  He,  however,  attended  Rchool  for  two 
terms,  of  twelve  weeks  each,  taught  in  log-houses  in  the  neighborhood 
where  his  father  lived  in  Illinois,  and  later,  while  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
entered  the  Iowa  UnivcrHity,  and  was  a  student  in  that  institution  for  about 
six  moDthtt,  when,  the  school  not  being  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  he 
returned  to  Illinois. 

Fxom  his  twelfth  to  liis  twentieth  year  he  woiked  upon  a  fum  most  of 
tile  time,  excoptiog  aliout  a  year,  when  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  sdiooL 
He  was,  however,  fond  of  reading  books  and  papers,  and  improved  his 
mind  by  study,  as  far  as  his  limited  opportunities  would  permit.  On  his 
return  from  the  Iowa  University  to  Illinois,  in  1H4(),  he  worked  as  a  clerk  in 
a  dry-gornls  store  for  al>out  a  year,  taught  school  in  the  town  of  Toulon  for 
about  three  months;  and  in  August,  1847,  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  County 
Commissioner's  Court  of  Stark  County.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1849,  wlien,  the  office  having  been  changed  by  the  Amended  Onutitution 
of  the  State,  he  waa  elected  deik  of  the  County  Court  of  that  County,  and 
senred  as  soDb  Cleik  until  1858,  when,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1858,  ho  entered  upon  the  active  {Hractice  of  his  profession  as  a  lawyer, 
once  which  he  has  continued  in  prarticc  when  not  in  the  public  service. 

In  1851  he  was  appointed  ^laster-in-Chancery  by  the  Stark  County 
Circuit  Court,  and  held  that  offire  for  several  years.  In  1854  he  wjus  elected 
Representative  to  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois,  and  served  as  such  for 
two  years.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  served  as  Sen- 
ator for  four  years. 

In  1808  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  at  Toulon,  niinots,  where  he  resided, 
and  commenced  raising  a  company.  But  instead  of  being  a  Captain  of  a 
Company,  he  was  a  few  days  afterwards  unanimously  elected  Colonel  of  the 
ir2th  Kcgiment  of  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  accepted  the  office, 
and  served  as  Colonel  of  the  regiment  until  the  close  <>f  the  war,  although 
during  a  con.sidemblc  part  of  the  time  he  was  in  cummuud  of  a  Brigade, 
and  sometimes  of  a  Division. 

On  the  14th  day  of  Alay,  18G4,  at  the  battle  of  Besaca,  Georgia,  he 
was  severely  wounded,  being  shot  with  a  rifle  ball  through  his  light  thigh. 
On  his  return  to  his  regiment  in  July  following,  he  was  complimented  by 
the  commanding  officers  of  hi-^  Corps  and  Division,  Generals  Schofield  and 
Cox,  by  the  organization  for  him  of  the  Third  Biigade  of  the  Third  Divi.i- 
ion  of  the  2'M\  Army  Corps,  w  hich  Brigade  he  afterwards  commanded  until 
he  was  nuisTered  out  of  the  service  in  June.  1805. 

In  February,  1805,  he  was  recommended  voluntarily  by  Generals  Scho- 
field and  Cox  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Cleneral,  and  this  was 
urged  by  them  in  person;  but  the  Secretary  of  War  assured  them  there  was 
no  vacancy,  but  he  would  nominate  him  for  a  brevet  appdntment  as  Brigar 
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dier-General;  luid  he  vm  accordingly  nominated  and  oonilnned  a  Brigadier- 
Gennal  by  brevet,  "for  gallant  ecrvicea  la  the  Georgia  and  Tennenee 
campaigns  of  1804,  and  especially  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee." 

Ou  his  return  from  the  nrmy  he  reaumed  the  practice  of  huv,  and  in 
18G9  moved  from  Toulon,  Sturk  County,  to  l*rinceton,  Bureau  County, 
Illinois,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  18()8  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
PrCiiiduntiul  Electors  for  the  Stale  ut-large,  aud  ca.st  lus  vote  for  Grant  and 
Colfax.  In  1871,  without  solicitation  on  hie  part,  he  vaa  appdnted  Ck>l- 
lector  of  Internal  Bevenue  for  the  Fifth  Collection  District  of  Illinois^  which 
office  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1874  he  was  elected  RepresentatiTe  to  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  has  since  l)ecn  re-nominated  without  opponHiw, 
and  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses, 
and  is  therefore  now  scrvini?  in  his  fourth  term.  In  the  present  Congress 
be  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Afiairs. 


HON.  WILLIAM  HEILMAN, 


ILLIA3I  HEILMAN,  of  Evansville,  represents  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indfama  in  the  K ationsl  Congress.  He  was  bom 
at  Albig,  Rhein  Hessen,  Germany,  October  11, 1834.  He  came  to 


this  country  in  the  year  1848,  and,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Evansville, 

has  omtinued  to  reside  there  to  the  present  time.  He  has  been,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  heavily  interested  in  manufacturinf^,  and  is  now 
the  President  of  a  comi)any  who.sc  cotton  mill  turns  out,  daily,  upwards  of 
25.000  yard;*  of  standard  sheeting  and  drills.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  a 
large  machine-shop  and  foundry  at  Evansville,  which  he  began  to  establish 
as  eariy  as  1847.  Mr.  Hcilman  has  served  for  a  period  of  six  years  in  the 
Gfrf  Cdondl  of  his  adopted  city.  In  1870  he  was  elected  Bq»resentative  to 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Indiana.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
that  State,  and  in  the  same  year  was  a  Delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Cincinnati.  On  March  8,  1879,  he  resigned  his  seat  lathe 
State  Senate,  having  hrm  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress.  He  was 
re-elected  to  the  Forty -seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
17,719,  against  17,420  for  his  Democratic  opponent. 


HON.  W.  P.  HEPBURN, 

OPIOVA. 

P.  HEPBUBN ,  of  Churinday  represents  the  Eighth  Congressioiial 
^  District  of  Iowa  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was 

elected  to  tlie  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote 
of  24,358,  against  12,984  for  the  Democratic,  and  5,920  for  the  Greenback 
competitors.  _ 
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PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TOD  A  T. 


HON.  HILARY  A.  HERBERT, 

or  AUUIAlf  A. 

ILARY  A.  HERBERT,  of  Montgomery,  who  represents  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Alabama  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
pcntatives,  was  born  at  Laurcnsville,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
March  12,  1834.  In  the  year  1846  he  removed  to  Greenville,  Butler  County, 
Alabama.  In  1853-.'>4  he  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  and 
in  1855-56  attended  the  University  of  Virginia.  After  completing  his 
classical  course  he  read  law,  and  having  finished  his  preparatory  studies, 
was  admitteil  to  the  Bar.  When  the  Civil  war  came  on  he  entered  the 
Confederate  army  as  Captain,  and  soon  after  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Alabama  Volunteers.  At  the  battle  of  the  "Wilder- 
ness, May  6,  1864,  he  was  disabled,  and  returning  to  civil  life,  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Greenville,  Ala.,  continuing  business  there  until 
1872,  when  he  removed  to  Jlontgomery,  where  he  now  resides.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  majority  of  4,387  votes. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  now  entered  upon  his  third  term  in  Congress,  and  can 
ask  no  further  commendation  as  a  faithful  representative  of  hb  constituents 
tiian  their  repeated  endorsements  of  him  at  the  polls. 
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HON.  THOMAS  H.  HERNDON, 

OP  ALABAMA. 

OjfrnOMAS  H.  HERNDON,  of  Mobile,  represents  the  First  Congrcaeional 
«^l|t  District  of  Alabama  in  the  National  Congress.  lie  was  born  in 
*^  Greene  fnow  Hale)  County  in  that  State,  July  1,  1828.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  after  leaving  college  began  the 
study  of  law,  subsequently  attending  the  Law-School  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  has  since  continuo<l  to  practice  law  in 
his  native  State.  In  IS-l?  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State, 
and  serx'cd  for  that  session.  In  1858-59  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the  University 
of  Alabama.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Convention,  known  as  the 
Seces^on  Convention,  in  1861.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army,  and  was 
promoted  from  Major  to  Lieutenant -Colonel  and  Colonel;  was  wounded 
twice  in  battle,  and  paroled  May  15,  1865.  In  1873  he  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Alabama.  In  1875  he  was  a  meml>er  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  that  State,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Executive  Department.  In  1876-77  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, serving  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  during  the 
term.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  majority  of  2, 129  votes. 
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PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAT, 


HON.  ABRAM  S.  HEWITT, 

or  NEW  YORK. 

BRAM  STE^T^NS  HEWITT,  of  New  York,  who  represents  the  Tenth 
hK  Congrcssioniil  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  Imrn  at  llaviTHtraw  in  that  Btate,  July  31,  1822.  He 
obtained  his  early  education  in  the  public  wIuhiIs  of  New  York  City,  where 
ho  wa»  made  the  recipient  of  a  pri/c  wholarship  in  Columbia  College,  at 
which  institution  he  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  cla»^  in  1812.  In  184iJ 
he  was  acting  Professor  of  Mathematics.  In  October,  1845,  having  pursued 
the  usual  studies  preparatory  to  admission  to  the  Bar,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  Supreme  Court.  II is  eye-sight  soon  failed,  however,  and  he 
engaged  in  the  iron  business  imder  the  firm  of  Cooper  &  Hewitt.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ten  United  States  Scientific  Commissioners  to  visit  the 
French  "Exposition  Universelle"  of  1867,  and  made  a  rcj)ort  on  "Iron  and 
Steel,"  which  was  published  by  Congress  and  has  been  translated  into  many 
foreign  languages.  Mr.  Hewitt  has  organized  and  managed  the  "Cooi)er 
Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,"  an  institution  designed 
esjK»cially  for  the  education  of  the  working  classes.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-fourth  and  Forty-fifth  Congresses,  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat. 
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HON.  GOLDSMITH  W.  HEWITT, 

OF  ALABAMA. 

40LDSmTH  W.  HEWITT,  of  Birmingham,  who  represents  the  Si.xth 
Congressional  District  of  Alabama  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
t  States,  was  bom  in  Jefferson  County,  Alabama,  Feb.  14,  1834. 
After  completing  the  course  of  instruction  furnished  by  the  common 
schools,  and  his  academic  curriculum,  he  commenced  ])reparations  for  the 
Bar,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Courts  of  the  State  in  1856,  when 
only  a  little  past  his  majority.  He  was  engaged  in  a  growing  business  till 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  when,  like  many  other  young  practitioners 
whose  pulses  were  stirred  by  the  call  to  arms,  he  forsook  the  office  for  a 
private's  commission  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States.  In  1862  his 
gallantry  won  the  promotion  to  a  Captaincy;  and  on  the  hotly -contested 
field  of  Chickamauga  he  was  seriously  wounded,  and  thus  disabled  for 
active  service  in  the  Confederate  ranks.  Tlius  forced  to  return  to  private 
life,  he  subsequently  resumed  his  profession  at  Birmingham;  in  1870  and 
1871  he  was  elected  to  the  State  House  of  Representatives.  In  1872  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Alabama.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-fourth  and  Forty-fifth  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat. 
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PUBUC  MEN  OF  TODAY. 


HON.  FRANK  HISCOCK, 

or  NEW  YORK. 

jJ'RANK  HISCOCK,  of  Syracuse,  who  represents  the  Twenty-fifth  Con- 
<vlr  District  of  New  York  in  the  National  House  of  Representar 

i  tives,  was  bom  at  Pompey  in  that  State,  September  6,  1884.  Having 
obtained  an  aca<lemic  education,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  in 
1855  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  Tully,  in  Onondaga  County,  was  chosen  as 
the  place  for  his  first  profe.«Jsional  efforts.  There  he  rapidly  rose  in  distinc- 
tion at  the  Bar,  and  in  1860  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  the  county. 
In  this  position  he  sen'ed  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  1867  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Conjirrosses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  19,828,  against  14,634  for 
his  competitor.    He  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Hiscock  is  known  throughout  the  section  of  the  State  where  he 
resides  as  a  very  able  lawyer.  In  Congress  he  has  not  been  inclined  to 
extensive  speech-making,  but  in  a  quiet  way  has  so  efficiently  discharged 
his  duties  as  a  legislator,  and  become  so  popular  among  the  members,  that 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  most  prominent  candidates  for  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  the  Forty-seventh  Congress. 
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HON.  FETTER  S.  HOBLITZELL, 

or  MABTLANP. 

HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Cumberland,  Maryland,  OctOf 
ber  7,  1838,  and  is  now  forty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Alleghany  Academy,  where  he  was  marked  for  his  energy  and 
studious  habits,  qualities  that  have  since  served  to  develop  his  abilities  as  a 
lawyer  and  legislator. 

Admitted  to  the  practice  of  law,  he  sought  in  Baltimore  a  field  for  hia 
professional  labors,  and  was  eminently  successful.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  South,  serving  under  its  battle-fiag  as  a 
private  in  the  First  Maryland  regiment  of  infantry.  Resuming  his  profes- 
sion after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  induced  to  enter  the  arena  of  politics, 
and  represented  the  Third  Legislative  District  of  Baltimore  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  1870,  where  he  made  a  good  record.  He  afterwards  repre- 
sented his  Ward  parts  of  two  terms  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners.  Removing  to  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  of  1876,  from  the  First  Legislative  District,  and  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  debates  and  legislative  reforms  of  that  session. 
Re-elected  to  the  session  of  1878,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  where  he  won  golden  opinions  from  every  quarter 
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for  hk  able,  intelligent,  and  energetic  discharge  of  the  delicate  duties  of 
•  that  position,  riiosf-n  without  opposition  in  his  own  party  as  their  nominee 
for  the  Third  Cun-^ressioual  District,  he  has  been  elected  by  the  hirgest 
majority  of  uny  of  the  caudidutes  of  his  jmrty  in  the  Slate,  and  enters  Con- 
gress in  the  prime  of  life,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  Trained  as  u 
pariiamentariau,  with  judgment  ri|)cned  by  tiie  txpttAeaee  of  yean  in  public 
life,  «  ready  and  fluent  debater,  his  future  opens  bright  In  politica 
Mr.  HoUitsell  is  a  Democrat,  and  as  such  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress  by  a  vote  of  18,629,  against  9,976  for  his  Republican  opponent 


HON.  JOHN  HILL, 

or  HBW  J£B8BT. 

^lOTTX  HILL,  of  Boonton,  who  represents  the  Fifth  Conj^ressional  Dis- 
^Sa  trict  of  New  Jersey  in  tlie  National  House  of  Representatives,  was 
<r  lK)ru  in  Cat,skill,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  June  10,  1821.  lie  was 
educated  at  the  common  schools  in  his  ncighborliood,  and  at  private  schools. 
After  completing  his  early  education  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
located  at  Bocmton,  where  he  now  resides,  and  where  he  has  at  different 
tunes  held  local  offices.  In  1S61-9  and  1809  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Assembly  of  New  Jersey,  and  during  the  last  terra  served  as  Speaker  of 
that  body.  He  was  active  in  raising  troops  for  the  Union  army  during^  the 
late  C'ivil  war. 

lie  was  elected  to  the  Fortietii,  Forty-first,  and  Forty-second  Con<rresses, 
and  to  the  Forty-seventh  Confess,  as  a  Republican,  his  last  election  being 
by  a  vote  of  16,706,  against  15,105  for  the  Democratic,  and  889  for  the 
C^eenback  candidates. 
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OP  ir««T  viBeiKuu 


%fOHN  BLAIR  nOGE,  of  Martinsburg,  who  represents  the  Second 
3^1  Congressional  District  of  West  Virginia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
♦  States,  was  bom  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  February  2,  1825.  He  was 
educated  for  the  legal  profession,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  April, 
1845.  For  a  period  of  eight  consecutive  years  he  attended  assiduously  to 
professional  business,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Berkley,  in  Virginia,  commencing  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  in  1853.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member  from  1855  to  1859.  He  was  a 
Delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  held  at  Charleston  and 
Baltimore  in  1860.  In  1861  he  entered  the  Confederate. army  and  served 
in  line  and  staff  until  paroled  in  1865.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
journalism,  and  in  1870  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in  West  Virginia. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
State.  From  1872  to  1878  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Democratic 
Committee.  In  1872  he  became  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit  of  the 
State,  but  resigned  that  office  in  August,  1880.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat. 
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PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO^DA  T. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HOLMAN, 

or  IKDIAKA.. 

ILLTAM  S.  HOLiLAN,  of  Aurora,  who  represents  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana  in  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  born  at  a  pioneer  homestead,  called  Veraestau,  in  Dear- 
bom  County,  Indiana,  September  6,  1822.  He  obtained  his  early  education 
at  the  public  schools  in  his  vicinity,  subsequently  attending  Franklin  Col- 
lege in  that  State,  for  two  years.  Leaving  college  he  began  the  study  of 
law,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  In  1843,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  was  made  Judge  of  Probate  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until 
1846.  From  1847  to  1849  he  was  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the  county.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Indiana  in  1850,  and 
in  1851  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  From 
1852  to  1850  he  was  Judge  of  the  Indiana  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Judgo 
Holman  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-sixth,  Thirty-seventh,  Thirty-eighth, 
Fortieth,  Forty-first,  Forty-second,  Forty-thirtl,  and  Forty-fourth  Congresses 
and  was  again  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a 
vote  of  17,388,  against  15,041  for  his  Republican  opponent.  Mr.  Holman 
is  now  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  has  never  failed  to  honor  his  native  State. 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  HOOKER, 

OF  MI8St08IPPI. 

HARLE8  E.  HOOKER,  of  Jackson,  who  represents  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Mississippi  in  the  National  House  of  Rcprcson* 
tatives.  was  born  in  Union  District,  South  Carolina.  After  receiving 
a  common-school  and  academic  education,  he  entered  the  Law-school  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  he  graduated  in  due  course,  and  soon 
after  removed  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  where  he  has  since  practiced  his  pro- 
fession. In  1850  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  the  "  River  District," 
in  that  State.  In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  and 
resigned  his  seat  in  that  body  to  join  the  Confederate  Army.  He  was 
wounded  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  During  his  term  of  service  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  of  Cavalry.  In  1865,  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  war,  he  was  elected  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  was  re-elected  in  1868;  but  was  removed  by  the  military  author- 
ities  of  the  government,  as  were  other  civil  officers  at  that  time.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  11,771 
against  7,118  for  his  opponents. 
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HON.  ROSWELL  G.  HORR, 

or  momaAK. 


OSWELL  G.  HOKH,  of  East  Saginaw,  represents  the  Ei>hth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Mi(  liigau  in  the  National  House  of  Kopreseuta- 
tives.   He  wu  born  at  Waitsfield  ia  the  State  of  Yennont)  Novem- 


ber 26,  1880.  When  four  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Lorain  Coun^,  Ohio,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  period  of  his  youth. 

After  suitable  pr('i)!iration  he  entered  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  and  there 
graduated  in  1857.  In  the  Autumn  following  his  graduation  he  was 
elected  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Coiiiinon  Pleas  of  Lorain  County,  and  wju? 
re-elected  in  1800.  At  the  termination  of  his  clerksluj)  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  and  jjracticed  hi.n  profession  for  two  years  in  that  county.  In  the 
spring  of  1866  he  removed  to  Southeastern  Missouri,  where  for  six  years  he 
was  engaged  in  mining.  In  the  spring  of  187d  he  removed  to  East 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Forty  sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
as  a  H<  publiean,  by  a  vote  of  21,224  airainvt  18.857  for  the  Democratic,  and 
8.829  for  the  Greenback  candidates.  Mr.  Horr  has  proved  himself  an  efli- 
cient  worker  in  Congress  and  an  able  delciter  i»f  such  wit  and  wisdnni  in 
repartee  as  makes  it  a  somewhat  perilou:i  undertaking  to  interrupt  him  im- 
pertinently when  be  has  the  floor. 
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HON.  LEONIDAS  C.  HOUK 

OP  TENNESSEE. 

EOXIDAS  C.  IIOUK  of  Knoxville,  Representative  in  Conp^ess  from 
the  Second  District  of  Tennessee,  was  bom  in  Sevier  County.Tennessee, 
June  8,  1836.  He  received  about  three  months*  schooling,  but  is 
othen\asc  self-educated.  He  went  to  work  at  the  cabinet-maker's  trade;  at 
the  fire-side,  after  working-hours,  he  occupied  his  time  in  studying  law ; 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  October,  1839,  and  practiced  until  the  war.  Mr. 
Ilouk  was  early  imbued  with  anti-slavery  principles,  and  strongly  opposed 
to  any  action  of  his  State  looking  to  a  disniption  of  the  Union.  It  was  at 
a  time  when,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Republican  party,  a  man  was  re- 
qtiired  to  have  courage  to  champion  his  principles,  and  have  the  patriotism 
to  risk  the  consequences.  Although  then  quite  a  boy,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Greenville  Convention,  called  to  take  action  against  Tennessee's  seceding 
from  the  Union. 

On  August  9,  1861,  Mr.  Honk  entered  the  Union  array  as  a  private,  but 
was  soon  promoted  to  Lieutenant  in  the  First  Tennessee  infantry,  and  on 
February  2,  1862,  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Third  Tennessee  Infantry,  serv- 
ing with  distinction  until  April  23,  1803,  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
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on  ■cccnmt  of  ill  health.  After  hb  redgnstfam  he  waa  connected  with  fho 
PrgM,  eaniefltly  advocating  Union  prindpleay  until  July,  1864.  That  year 

ho  was  a  candidate  for  EU?ctor  on  the  Unooln  and  Johnson  ticket;  and  he 

was  the  only  Republican  in  Tennessee  who  made  a  thorough  canvass  in  that 
year,  and  did  so  at  great  personal  risk,  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  State.  He  was  a  Delegate  to  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  State  Con- 
vention which  convened  at  Ka-shvillo  on  the  22d  of  February,  18C5,  and 
amended  the  constitutioa  and  reorganized  tltc  Sttttu  government  of  Ten- 
ncpooc. 

Mr.  Honk  ivaa  elected  Judge  of  the  Seventeenth  Judicial  District  of 
Tennessee  in  March,  1806,  and  served  four  years,  when  he  removed  from 
Clinton  to  Knoxvillc,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  lie  %v:is 
a  memljer  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  whicli  nominated  (lent ml 
Grant  for  President  nt  Chirngo  in  1868,  and  was  an  Klector-at-lar^'e  on 
the  Grant  and  Wilson  ticket  in  1872.  At  the  same  time  he  was  chosen 
Representative  to  the  lower  House  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  and  was 
the  Repnhlioaa  candidate  for  Speaker,  coming  within  one  vote  of  an  elec- 
tion, although  the  body  ma  at  that  thne  strongly  Democratic  In  1876  he 
-waa  an  Elector  on  the  Hnyes  and  Wheeler  ticket;  and  in  1878  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  handaoow  majOTity. 

Judge  Houk  has  acquired  a  tlistinguishcd  place  among  the  ablest  law- 
yers of  Trnne'^see  as  a  jurist  of  eminent  ability.  As  a  member  of  tin-  HroHo 
he  is  recognized  as  one  of  tlie  ablest  men  on  the  Rej)ublican  side.  His 
speech  delivered  April  3.  1879,  on  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  was  widely 
commented  upon  by  the  Republican  Press  of  the  country,  and  was  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  speeches  made  on  that  issue. 

On  the  8d  of  April,  1880,  Mr.  Houk  made  a  speech  on  Political  Assess- 
ments and  Civil-Service  Beform,  which  was  received  witii  mariced  tokens  at 
approval  by  the  Republican  members  of  the  House.  Tie  was  re-nominated 
in  the  largest  Republiran  coTivention  ever  held  in  the  Second  Conirressional 
District  of  Tennessee,  by  acclamation,  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress  by  a  vote  of  17,479  against  9,<}80.  Ue  is  now  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  War  Claims 


HON.  JOHN  F.  HOUSE, 

09  TXXXKMBB. 

OHK  F.  HOUSE  of  ClarksviUe,  who  represents  the  Sixth  Oongrmtioniil 

District  of  Tennessee,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Williamson  County,  in  that  State,  January  9,  1827.  lie  obtained  his 
early  education  at  the  Grammar  school  of  his  native  county,  afterwards  enter- 
ing the  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  he  remained 
until  the  end  of  the  Junior  year  when  he  left  that  institution  and  began  the 
itodyof  law  attho  Lebanon  Law-echool  in  Tennessee,  gradoatedin  1860,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar;  atnoe  which  he  has  oonthraed  to  practloe  his  pro- 
fesdoo. 

In  1858-4  he  was  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature.  In  1860  he 
Was  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Provisional  Congress  of  tlic  Confedcnite  Staten  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  service  in  that  body  he  entered  the  Confederate  Army,  continue<l  in 
military  life  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  paroled  at  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi, in  June,  1865.  He  was  a  Delegate  from  Tennessee  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Kadonal  Convention  that  nominated  Seymour  and  Blair  in  1808.  In 
1870  lia  was  a  tneniber  of  the  State  Oonstitntionel  ConTsntion.  lb.  Hoose 
was  electad  to  the  Forty-foorth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty -sixth  Ckmgreeees, 
and  waa  le-eleoted  to  the  Fottj-aereuth  CoogieM^  as  a  Democrst. 
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HON.  JAY  A.  HUBBELL, 
OF  vmamir. 

^|AY  A.  IIUliHKLL  of  Houghton,  who  represents  the  Ninth  Conjjres- 
^1  sionol  District  of  3[ichigaii  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
^>  was  bom  at  Avon,  in  that  State,  September  16,  1889.  He  -was  educa- 
ted at  the  common  schools,  and  at  the  University  of  IGchigan  where  he 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1853.  In  18S5  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
Bar.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Ontonagon,  Michigan.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
District  Attorney  of  tlic  Upper  Peninsula,  nnd  was  re-elect* d  in  1859.  In 
February,  ISOO,  he  removed  to  Hou«;liton,  Michigan.  la  ISGl  he  was 
elected  Prosecutini;  Attorney  for  Iloujjliton  County,  nnd  was  re-elected  in 
1863  and  18G5.  He  continued  the  practice  of  law  until  1870.  He  has  been 
identified  for  a  long  time  with  measures  instituted  for  the  development  of 
the  mineral  intovsts  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  In  1876  be  was  appointed 
by  the  Ctovemor  of  Michigan,  State  Commissioner  to  the  Centennial  Exlii> 
bition,  and  he  collected  and  prepared  the  State  Exliibit  of  minerals  for  that 
occasion.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and 
Forty-sixth  Congresses,  nnd  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congre&s  as  a 
Republican,  by  a  vote  of  23,437,  acr-unst  14.643  for  his  Democratic  and  800 
for  his  Greenljack  opponents.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expen- 
ditures of  the  Interior  Department. 
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HON.  ORLANDO  HUBBS^ 

/A  RLANOO  HUBBS  of  Newberne,  who  representB  the  Ssooikd  Cbagns- 

3|lJ  sional  District  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Congresa  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  Fcbniarj'  18,  1840,  in  Huntington  township,  Suffolk  County, 
New  York,  and  is  a  son  of  Piatt  R.  Ilubbs,  Esq.,  of  that  county,  and  a 
grandson  of  Ira  Ilubbs,  Esq.,  of  the  same  county.  On  the  paternal  side  he 
is  descended  from  ttic  historic  Rolf  family  of  Virginia,  and  on  tlic  maternal 
ode  from  the  Beeye  family  of  FranUinton,  Long  IsbuicI,  New  York. 

His  anceston  are  of  Bngliah  extraction,  and  were  among  the  oldest  set- 
tlers  of  New  York  State  from  the  mother  country. 

Mr.  Hobbs  was  educated  at  the  Commack  Academy,  and  raised  on  his 
father^s  farm;  was  early  apprenticed  to  and  learned  carriage  building  and 
ship-carpentry.  lie  resided  continually  in  the  vicinity  of  his  l)irth-placo 
until  1865,  when  he  removed  to  Newberne,  North  Carolina,  where  for  several 
years  he  has  carried  on  a  large  mercantile  business. 

In  1870  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Craven  County,  and  waa  re-elected  to 
that  oflke  for  five  oooaeoutiTe  terma  of  two  yean  each.  Baring  hia  ten 
yeara*  aervioe  aa  Sheriff  of  that  coonty,  which  ia  one  of  the  laigeat,  moet 
populous,  and-  proeperooa  of  the  State,  he  won  the  good-will  and  esteem 
28 
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not  only  of  the  people  of  his  own  county,  without  regard  to  politics,  but 

throui^hout  the  very  large  territory  embraced  in  the  Congressional  District 
which  he  now  rc})rcsent8,  hiB  name  becoming  a  synonym  for  honesty  and 
high  official  cliaracter. 

In  pohtics  Mr.  Uubbs  is  a  Republican  of  the  strictest  order,  and  has 
erer  been  active  in  the  advancement  of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  his 
party.  He  was  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  County  and  Con|p«6sional 
Committees,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Executive  Committee.  He  is  an 
exemplary  and  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
b  highly  respected  for  his  Christian  character.  He  is  a  clear  thinker,  logi- 
cal in  debate,  and  a  natural  leader.  Without  any  jiartieuhir  brilliancy  he 
possesses  that  tact  and  those  peculiar  sterling  ([ualities  which  create  enthusi- 
asm in  the  masses,  and  ensure  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  mure  cultured 
classes. 

ffis  election  to  and  service  in  the  present  Congress  is  his  first  legislative 
experience,  but  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  Republican  iMmber  firom  North 
Carolina,  and  one  of  the  few  from  the  South,  gives  him  prominence  among 
his  fellow-memberB.  The  leading  Republicans  of  the  State  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  him,  and  it  is  iirobable  that  for  some  years  to  come  he  will  be 
continued  in  the  seat  which  he  now  honors. 


HON.  WALDO  HUTCRIHS; 

ALDO  nUTCHINS  of  Kingsbridge,  who  represents  the  Twelfth 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  1828. 
He  was  educsted  at  Amherst  Gollfige,  Massaehnsetta.  He  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
1852  he  was  a  member  nf  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in 
18G7  wjis  e]e(  tiMl  to  till'  Constitutional  Convention  of  that  State.  He  was 
elected  to  the  F(»rt\  sixlli  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  15,852  against  14,803  for  his  RepubU- 
cuu  opponent. 
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HON.  HERMAN  L.  HUMPHREY, 

or  WISOONBIK. 


ERMAN  L.  HUMPHREY  of  Hudson,  who  represents  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Wisconsin  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Candor,  Tioga  County,  New  York,  March  14, 


1830.  In  addition  to  the  usual  course  of  education  in  the  public  schools  he 
was  for  a  year  a  student  in  Cortland  Academy,  at  Homer,  in  his  native  State. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  undertook  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  house 
in  Ithaca,  New  York,  but  subsequently  entered  the  law-office  of  Walbridge 
&  French,  and  in  July,  1854,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  The  West  was  the 
chosen  field  of  his  professional  ambition,  and  he  opened  his  office  in  the 
thriving  town  of  Hudson,  Wisconsin,  in  1853.  After  filling  a  vacancy  as 
District  Attorney  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  the 
office  of  Judge  of  St.  Croix  County,  a  position  which  had  become  vacant, 
for  an  unexpired  term,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  was  elected  for  the  full 
term  of  four  years  from  the  following  January,  but  resigned  during  the  next 
year.  Mr.  Humphrey  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  two  years,  ana 
Mayor  of  Hudson  one  year.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  was  made  Judge  of 
the  Eighth  Judicial  District  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  re-elected  in  1873,  serv- 
ing from  January,  1867,  to  March,  1877.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth, 
Porty-sixth,  and  Forth-seventh  Congresses  as  a  Republican. 
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HON.  FERRIS  JACOBS,  Ja. 

or  mtw  TOOK- 

JACOBS,  Jr.,  of  Delhi,  who  representa  the  Twenty-first  Con- 
^Jlr  gressional  District  of  New  York  in  tlie  National  House  of  Represent- 
ativea,  was  born  at  the  place  were  he  now  resides,  March  20,  1836. 

Havinpf  availed  himself  of  such  advantages  as  the  public  schools  in  his 
neighborhood  aflforded  him  for  obtaining  his  earlier  education,  he  entered 
Williams  College,  at  Williamstown  in  the  State  of  Ma8sachusett8,  and  there 
graduated  in  1856  in  the  class  w^ith  the  late  President  Garfield.  When  he 
had  completed  his  college  course  he  read  law,  and  after  three  years  prepara- 
tory study  was  atlmitted  to  the  Bar. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  he  joined  the  Union  army  as 
Captain  of  the  Third  New  York  Volunteer  cavalry,  and  during  his  military 
service  was  on  duty  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  Grant's  campaign,  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  was  mustered  out  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  his  regiment  in  Oc- 
tober, 1864.  In  March,  1805,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  New  York  cavalry,  and  was  mu.stered  out  again  in  the  f'^Uowing  July. 
He  then  returned  to  his  native  place,  there  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  twice  elected  District  Attorney.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty -seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  19,078  against  16,496 
for  the  Democratic  and  1,076  for  the  Greenback  candidates. 
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HON.  JAMES  K.  JONES, 

or  ARKANSAS. 

AMES  K.  JONES,  who  represents  tlie  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Arkansas  in  the  National  Congress,  was  bom  September  29,  1839, 
in  Marshall  County,  Mississippi,  his  parents  being  residents  of  West 
Tennessee  at  that  time.  Both  branches  of  his  family  came  to  this  country 
and  settled  in  Virginia  at  an  early  date;  his  father's  ancestors  going  to 
North  Carolina  while  that  State  was  a  wilderness.  Tlicnce,  in  1827,  liia 
family  removed  to  Tcmiessec,  thence  in  1848  to  Arkansas,  settling  in  Dal- 
las County. 

Young  Jones  had  such  advantages  for  obtaining  an  education  as  this 
part  of  the  country  afforded.  His  father  having  a  small  family  and  good 
property,  he  spent  the  period  of  his  childhood  at  a  country  home,  on  a 
plantation  within  call  of  what  were  known  as  "the  quarters/'  the  homes 
of  the  negroct. 

The  civil  war  came  with  his  manhood.  He  cast  his  first  vote  for  John 
Bell  and  the  Union,  but  in  1861  enlisted,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  as  long  as  a  delicate  frame  and  ill  health  would  permit,  remained  at 
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the  front,  serving  honestly  and  faithfully  as  a  private  soldier,  because  he 
chone  to  do  so.  The  war  closing,  he  gave  his  atti  iition  to  settling  his  father's 
buBiness,  and  in  1867  moved  to  this  county  and  engaged  in  planting,  all  the 
profeaiioiis  being  then  cloied  by  proscriptive  legislation  agaiiwt  ui»  TdteU,"^ 
In  1878  he  b^gan  practicing  law  at  this  place.  He  was  that  year  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  on  the  first  successful  Demooiatic  ticket  in  tiie  county  since 
reconstraction  began.  He  also  served  in  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  that  year,  which  came  as  the  result  of  the  Brooks-Baxter  imbroglio,  and 
voted  for  the  Crush  ('onvention  called  then.  His  course  in  that  body,  while 
Democratic,  was  yet  conservative.  lie  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1S74 
and  IbTo,  and  in  1877  was  elected  President  of  that  bo<ly,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  during  that  sesBi<m.  In  1878  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  Congress  from  his  district,  but  was  defeated,  and  tiien 
supported  the  nominee  heartily  and  effectively  in  the  contest  at  the  election. 
In  1880,  however,  Mr.  Jones  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  Forty-sevenUi 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  16,517,  again.«?t  14,513  Republican, 
and  3,920  Greenback  votes.  He  is  now  in  robust  In  ;ilth  and  having  a  good 
practice  aa  a  lawyer.   Ue  is  married  and  has  live  children. 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  JONES; 

or  nous. 

EORGE  W.  JONES,  of  Bastrop,  who  represents  the  Fifth  Congres* 
sional  District  of  Texas  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
was  bom  in  Marion  Coun^,  Alabama,  September  6,  1828,  but  spent 
his  early  youth  in  Tipton  County,  Tennessee.  In  the  winter  of  1848  he  re- 
moved to  Bastrop,  his  present  place  of  residence.  His  advantages  for  ob- 
taining an  education  were  somewhat  limited,  but,  making  the  best  of  them, 
he  enabled  himself  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  reading  i>reparatory  to  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar,  and  after  due  time  was  admitted  to  practice.  In  1850  he 
was  elected  District  .Aftrtrney.  In  18(51,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he 
strenuously  ()1)[)omm1  secession.  Subsequently,  however,  he  joined  the  Con- 
federate army,  as  a  private,  and  was  soon  made  lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
finally  Colonel  of  the  Seventeenth  Texas  Infantry.  When  the  war  termin- 
ated he  returned  to  his  home  in  Bastrop.  In  1866  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  from  Bastrop  County,  and  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  provided  by  that  Convention  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  State.  He,  among  others,  was  subse<]tiently  removed  by  General 
Sheridan,  for  the  reason,  as  it  was  alleged,  that  he  was  "an  imi>c»liment  to 
the  rccon-stniction "  of  the  State.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-si.\th 
and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-.seventh  Congress,  as  a  ♦'Greenbacker,"  by 
a  vote  of  22,941  against  22,708  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
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HON.  PHINEAS  JONES^ 

OV  NEW  JERSET. 


HINEAS  JONES,  who  represents  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  at  Spencer, 
Massachusetts,  a  small  town  near  Worcester,  in  1819,  and  was  the 


youngest  of  fourteen  children.  His  education  was  obtained  in  a  district 
school,  with  the  addition  of  two  terms  of  three  months  each  in  the  Leicester 
Academy.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  obtained  a  position  as  clerk  in  a 
country  store,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  he  then  took  charge  of  his 
father's  farm  for  the  ensuing  ten  years.  His  life  while  manager  of  the  farm 
was  frequently  varied  by  his  acting  as  auctioneer,  and  his  services  were 
particularly  in  demand  at  sales  of  horses  and  stock,  he  himself  being  a 
prominent  raiser  of  fine  stock.  While  living  on  the  farm,  he  always  ])cr- 
formed  his  own  mechanical  work,  becoming  so  proficient  in  this  that  his 
neighbors  frequently  sought  his  services,  until,  in  spite  of  himself,  Mr. 
Jones  had  built  up  a  considerable  business  in  this  line. 

At  the  age  of  thirty -one  his  father  died,  and  his  mother  having  pre- 
viously died  he  then  abandoned  the  farm,  and,  after  four  years'  ex|jerience 
as  proprietor  of  a  general  country  store,  he  removetl  to  Elizabeth,  N,  J., 
where  in  company  with  £.  J.  &  O.  A.  Whittemore,  under  the  firm  name  of 
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Wlnttcmorc  &  Jones,  he  comnicnred  tlie  manufacture  of  carriapfc  wheels, 
aud  eutcrcd  into  a  contract  with  the  Eli/.alK  thj)()rt  Manufacturing  Comjiany, 
by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  fiirniah  si>ok(  s,  in  any  quantity  denied,  for 
five  yean.  This  wee  the  flnt  wheel  factory  eatabliahed  west  of  Connecticiit, 
though  the  Eliaabethport  Manufactiuring  Company,  employing  twenty  lathea, 
was  then  the  largest  spoke  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  United 
States.  Tliis  was  Mr.  Jones's  first  step  toward  making  hia  name  familiar 
to  the  carriajje  trade. 

At  tlie  cxinmtion  of  a  year,  Mr.  Jones  ])ur(  liased  his  partners'  inti-rests, 
and  after  conducting  the  bu.'*iness  alone  for  some  time  he  admitted  Mr.  W. 
H.  Baldwin  to  partnership,  who,  with  Mr.  Jones  and  his  son,  Uenry  P. 
Jones,  comprise  the  present  firm  of  Phineas  Jones  ft  Go. 

The  btudneas  waa  np-hOl  work  at  first,  aa  caniage-makera  were  then  nn- 
used  to  the  innovation  of  machine-made  wheels,  and  their  prejudice  had 
first  to  be  overcome.  The  situation  w  as,  however,  clearly  realized,  and  he 
put  enerint*  and  courage  ijito  tlie  task  of  dcinonstnif  nv^  not  only  the  compar- 
ative incxpcnsiveness.  but  tlic  uniformity  and  suj)criority  of  thewhoelH  thus 
made.  His  attention  to  luisiness,  and  ability  in  perfcctinc;  marhinory  and 
superintending  the  details  uf  the  establishment,  resulted  in  securing  a  pro- 
nounced success,  and  in  three  years  his  badness  waa  well  established.  In 
1860,  the  business  was  removed  to  Newark,  where  during  the  last  twen^ 
years  it  haa  shown  a  steady  and  healthy  growth. 

Mr.  Jones  has  several  times  occupied  pul)lic  positions^  having,  while  a 
resident  of  Elizabeth,  represented  the  First  Ward  in  the  councils,  and  dur- 
ing 1874  and  187a  lie  represented  his  di.striet  in  the  State  Lriri'-lature  at 
Trenton.  He  is  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Stale  Aj^ricnl- 
tural  Society,  and  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Tnide.  As  an  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association,  no  one  is  more  highly 
reiqtected,  and  his  witty  speeches  are  always  welcomed  with  pleasure.  He 
enjoys  a  good  story  or  a  joke,  and  those  who  know  him  best  are  ratho' 
watchful,  when  in  his  company,  lest  they  fall  his  victim.  He  waa  elected 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  80,424  against 
18,472  for  other  candidates. 

He  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  vifjorous  health,  and  while  he  may  look 
back  •with  pride  ujutn  the  success  he  ha'i  already  won,  be  may  reasonably 
look  forward  to  many  years  of  activity  aud  usefulness. 


HON.  CORNELIUS  C.  JADWIN, 

or  nmranTAMiA. 

/l^ORNEUrS  C.   JADWIX,  of  Honesdalc.  represents  the  Fifteenth 
I  Conp^essional  Di.strict  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.    He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congres-s,  as  a  Rejmbli- 
can.  by  a  vote  of  18,223  against  13,602  for  the  Democratic,  and  960  for  the 
Greenback  candidates. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  JORGENSEN, 


OP  TIROINIA. 


^JOSEPH  JORGENSEN,  of  Petersburg,  who  rcprcflcnts  the  Fourth  Con- 
^1  greesional  District  of  Virginia  in  the  National  Congress,  was  bom  in 
♦  ^  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  February  11,  1844.  After  the  usual 
coxirsc  of  study  at  the  public  schools,  where,  by  patient  and  unremitting 
labor  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  more  advanced  culture,  he  entered  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  at 
that  institution  with  honor,  having  well  earned  the  title  to  his  professional 
field  of  labor.  Soon  after  graduation  he  became  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the 
"United  States  army,  serving  in  that  capacity  from  1805  to  18C8;  thus  early 
beginning  that  faithful  public  service  which  he  afterwards  continued  in  a 
different  sphere.  In  November,  1871,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  from  Prince  Edward  County.  Subsequently  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Postmaster  of  Petersburg.  But  a  wider  circle  of  activity 
awaited  his  maturer  powers  in  the  National  Capitol.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty -sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  13,825  against  5,768  for  his 
Democratic  opponent.  In  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Interior  Department. 
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HON.  CHARLES  JOYCE, 

or  TERMOST. 

4ITARLES  n.  JOYCE,  of  Rutland,  who  represente  the  First  Congres- 
sionnl  District  of  Vermont  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
♦  was  born  near  Andover,  England,  January  30,  1830.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wuitsfield  Academy  and  at  Newbury  Seminary.  After  completing 
his  preliminary  course  of  studies  with  a  view  to  the  legal  profession,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  made  State  Librarian,  which 
office  he  continued  to  hold  for  a  period  of  two  years.  He  was  next  elected 
District  Attorney  for  Washington  County,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for 
two  years. 

When  the  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  came  on  he  joined 
the  Union  army,  and  was  made  Jlajor  and  subsequently  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second  Vermont  Volunteers.  Aiter  the 
close  of  the  war  he  returned  home,  and  in  1809,  '70,  and  '71  was  elected 
Representative  to  the  State  Legislature  of  Vermont,  and  during  the  last 
two  years  was  Si>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  15,645,  against 
7,129  for  his  opponents.  In  the  present  Congress  he  is  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  jjayment  of  Pensions,  Bounties,  and  Back  Pay. 
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HON.  JOHN  A.  KASSON. 

or  IOWA. 

OSrHE  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Iowa  is  represented  in  the 
^fly  National  Congress  by  John  A.  Kasson,  of  Des  Moines,  who  is  a  native 
*^  of  Vermont,  having  been  bom  in  that  State,  January  11,  1823.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1842.  After  his  graduation  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  tl>e  Bar.  He  practiced  his  profession  until 
1861.  He  was  a  Delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago 
in  1800.  In  1861,  during  President  Lincoln's  administration,  he  was  First 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  but  resigned  that  office  in  the  fall  of  1862  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Congress.  He  was  United  States  Commissioner  to 
the  International  Postal  Congress  at  Paris,  France,  in  1863.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth  Congicsses.  In  1887  he  was  Com- 
missioner from  the  United  States  to  negotiate  Postal  Conventions  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He 
wa»  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Iowa  from  1808  to  1873.  He  waa 
elected  to  the  Forty-third  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress.  He  was  Envoy  and  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Austria^ 
Hungary  from  1877  to  1881.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
as  a  Republican,  and  is  now  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  leg« 
isUtors  there. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  W.  KEIFER, 

or  oBio. 

09EPH  WARREN  KEIFER,  of  Springfield,  who  represents  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  in  the  National  Congress,  and 
is  now  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  waa 
bom  in  Bethel  Township,  Clark  County,  Ohio,  January  80,  1836.  He  waa 
reared  on  a  farm,  and  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Antioch 
College.  In  1856  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  Springfield,  and  two 
years  later  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  When  just  establishe<I  in  a  growing 
practice  there,  the  Civil  war  called  him  to  the  field  of  conflict,  and  on 
April  27,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Third  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry;  Fcbniary  12,  1882,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
of  that  regiment,  and  September  12th  of  that  year  was  made  Colonel  of  tho 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Ohio  Volunteer  infantry. 

He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864, 
after  having  served  in  campaigns  in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  and  Georgia.  He  was  appointed  Brigadier-General,  by  brevet, 
November  30,  1804,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles  of 
Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek,  Virginia." 

The  following  romantic  adventure  of  Gen,  Keifer  occurred  at  the  battle 
of  Sailor^g  Creek,  April  6,  1865,  in  which  he  come  near  losing  his  life. 
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After  thenudnand  sacceasfal  oasanlt  had  been  niAde  upon  the  enemy's  Unea, 
Gea.  Eelfer  rode,  In  oompany  with  a  nngfo  orderiy,  off  upon  the  right  of 

the  Federal  lines  to  reconnoiter,  and  entered  a  thicket  of  low  pine  nnd  other 
timber,  not  apprehending  the  presence  of  any  considerable  number  of  tlie 
enemy,  if  any  at  all,  in  that  portion  of  the  field.  After  procecdinir  a  short 
distance,  to  his  surprise  he  came  suilclenly  upon  Cunfrdcnite  troops  lying  on 
the  ground,  evidently  ignorant  of  the  surrender  that  had  just  taken  place. 
The  approaching  night,  together  with  the  density  of  the  woods  ai^  tiio 
imdke  of  battle,  aaved  hfan  from  inatant  identification.  To  attempt  haatily 
to  withdraw  would  have  led  to  hia  recognition  and  probable  death.  The 
idea  of  aurrender  did  not  occur  to  him.  He  resorted  to  a  ruse.  In  a  loud 
tone  be  gave  the  command,  '*  Forward,**  and  waved  his  swonl  toward  the 
recent  scene  of  battle.  This  command  was  promptly  obeyed.  The  faster 
he  moved  the  faster  the  enemy  followed,  until  all  reached  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  where  the  better  light  enabled  them  to  see  his  uniform.  Instantly  a 
number  of  muskets  were  leveled  at  him,  and  but  for  the  prompt  command, 
**  Don*t  fire,**  from  the  Confederate  commander,  who  ruahed  forward,  atrilc- 
ing  up  the  guns,  he  muat  have  fallen.  Gen.  Keifer,  amid  the  oonfoaloa, 
daahed  away  at  fuU  run  to  hia  own  command,  caused  it  to  charge  for- 
ward, and  leading  the  advance  he  denumded  and  received  the  surrender 
of  the  whole  body  of  men,  who  proved  to  be  a  marine  brigade,  little  used  to 
land  service,  commanded  by  Commodore  J.  R.  Tucker,  since  Chief  Admiral 
of  the  Peruvian  navy.  Capt.  John  D.  Semmes  and  about  thirty-five  other 
/  officers  also  capitulated.  Tucker  and  Semmes  each  claimed  to  have  ssived 
his  life.  Qen.  Eeifer  afterward,  as  an  act  of  gratitude,  used  bis  influence 
to  obtain  the  parole  of  these  officers,  who,  having  deserted  the  United  States 
navy,  were  not  entitled  under  the  ordera  to  parole. 

Dec  20, 1M4,  he  waa  asaigned  to  duty  aa  Brigadier-Qeneral  by  Preai- 
dent  Lincoln ;  and  July  Ist  of  the  succeeding  year  he  was  aj^pointed  Major- 
General  by  brevet,  "  for  gallant  and  distinguished  services  during  the  cam- 
paign ending  in  the  surrender  of  the  insurgent  anny  under  General  H.  E. 
Lee."  June  27,  1865,  he  was  mustered  out  of  service,  after  a  little  more 
than  four  years  in  the  Union  army,  and  in  July  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  aft  Springfield,  Ohio.  November  30, 1866,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Twenty-sixth  United  Statea  infantiy,  but  declined  the  office. 

He  waa  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Senate  in  the  years  186S-69;  waa 
commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublie  for  the  Department  of 
Ohio,  in  the  years  1868-70;  and  May  8,  1872,  was  elected  Vice-Commander- 
in-Chief  of  that  organization.  General  Keifer  was  Tnistee  of  the  Ohio 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Orphan.s'  Home,  from  its  organization  under  State 
authority,  April  10,  1870,  to  March  5,  1878,  when  bo  resigned.  He  has 
been  a  Trustee  of  Antioch  College  since  June,  1873. 

He  waa  a  Del^ate  at*laige  from  Ohio  to  the  I7ational  Republican  Con- 
Tention,  which  met  at  Cincinnati  in  June,  1870.  He  waa  elected  Repre- 
aentative  from  Ohio  to  tht  Forty-fifth,  Forty*eizth,  and  Forty-aeventh  Con' 
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greasM,  being  xetunied  at  fhe  last  election  liy  a  ▼ote  of  81,188,  i^gabut 
15,964  for  the  candidate  of  the  opposite  par^.   He  served  in  the  last  Houae 

as  a  member  of  the  Cummittee  on  ElectionB. 

December  5,  1881,  when  Congress  convened  in  tlic  Capitol,  nearly  all 
the  old  and  new  nienil)ers  respoudin<j^  to  the  roll-call,  they  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  Speaker  of  the  House,  (n  lu  nil  Keifer  ri  (  t  ived  u  majority  of 
the  votes,  and  Messrs.  lliscock,  and  liaudall,  the  former  Speaker,  eticorted 
him  to  the  Chair.   General  Keifer  then  made  the  following  speech : 

(ientlemeu  of  thu  liuuse  uf  Representatives:  I  thank  you  with  a  heart  tilleU  with 
gratitude  for  fhe  dbtingulshed  honor  conferred  on  me  by  an  eleetion  as  your  Speaker* 
I  will  assume  the  powers  of  this  high  office  witli,  I  tnist,  a  due  share  of  diffidence  and 
distrust  of  my  own  ability  to  meet  them  acceptably  to  y«iu  and  to  the  country.  I  bclicTe 
that  you  wiU  give  me  hearty  support  iu  the  discharge  of  all  my  duties.  1  promi»e  to 
devote  nyadf  faithftilly  and  aaeidnonsly  to  the  work  before  me.  I  faivoke  yoar  and  the 
eonntr}''8  charitable  judgment  on  all  my  official  acts.  I  will  strive  t<>  be  just  to  all,  ra« 
pnrdle-i  of  party  or  section.  Where  party  principle  is  involved  1  will  be  found  to  be  a 
Kepublican,  but  in  all  other  respects  I  hope  to  be  able  to  act  free  from  party  bias.  It  is 
a  elngnlar  fiwt,  that  at  this  most  prosperoai  time  In  our  nation's  hlstorj'  no  party  in 
either  branch  of  Congress  has  an  absolute  majority  over  all  other  ^Nurties,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  fortunate  that  at  no  other  time  since,  and  for  mnny  years  jirior  to^ 
the  accession  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Executive  Chair,  have  then<  b<-eu  so  few  unseU 
tied  vital  qnestiotts  of  a  national  character,  In  relation  to  which  ]>ai  :y  lines  liave  been 
closely  drawn.  The  national  prosperity  uf  the  people  is  in  advance  of  any  other  period 
in  the  history  of  our  povennnent.  The  violence  of  p:irty  spirit  bss  materially  subsided, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  many  of  the  reasons  for  its  existence  gone.  While  the  uni- 
versal tendency  of  the  people  Is  to  sustain  and  continue  to  build  up  an  unpiralleled 
prosperity,  it  should  be  our  highest  aim  to  permanently  promote  and  not  cripple  it. 
This  Conprcss  should  be,  and  I  pnifoundly  hope  it  will  bo,  marked  peculiarly  ns  a  liusi- 
ness  Congress.  It  may  be  true  that  additional  laws  are  yet  uecesaary  to  give  to  every 
eitiaen  oomplute  protection  in  tiie  eserefaM  of  an  political  rights.  With  evenly-balanced 
party  power,  wi^  few  grounds  for  party  strife,  and  with  no  impending  Presidential 
election  to  distract  us  from  piirely  legislative  duties,  1  venture  to  supcrost  t!int  the  pres- 
ent i&  an  auspicious  time  to  enact  laws  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  dangers  to  our 
Institutions  and  to  insure  tranquillity  at  i>erilons  tbnes  in  the  fliture.  Again  thanking 
you  (br  the  honor  conftned,  and  again  invoking  your  aid  and  generous  judgment,  I  am 
ready  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  and  the  Constitution,  ami  forthwith  proceed, 
with  my  best  ability,  guided  by  a  .sincere  imd  honest  purpoise,  to  dischai^ge  the  duties 
belonging  to  the  office  with  which  you  have  clothed  me. 

Mr.  Kt  11(  y  of  Pennsylvania  administered  the  oath. 

The  Speaker's  office  ranks  third  in  importance  under  our  system  of 
Government ;  and  to  hia  private  nae  ia  aet  apart  an  el^ant  apartment  in  the 
Capitol,  on  whose  walla  are  the  portndta  of  all  the  Speakers  of  the  Honae 
of  Bepresentativea  rince  its  first  organization. 

Althou<;h  rteiicral  Keifer  enters  upon  the  duties  of  hi.n  high  office  with- 
out the  national  reputation  of  other  candidates  for  the  honor,  those  who 
know  him  best  confidently  expect  that  Ins  present  elevation,  so  rnneh  de- 
served l)y  him,  ■will  only  afford  him  tlie  better  oj)])ortiinity  for  the  (lis|ilay 
of  hi.s  eminent  abilities,  -which  iu  every  department  of  active  life  have  been 
the  just  pride  of  his  friends  and  fellow-dtizena. 
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HON.  WM.  D.  KELLEY. 

OP  PSKKSTLTANIA. 

[TLLIAM  D.  KELLEY,  of  Philadelphia,  represents  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  was  born  in  the  city  where  he  now  resides,  April 
12,  1814.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  endeavors  to  obtain  a  good  English 
education,  which  he  accomplished  by  means  of  the  public  schools,  supple- 
mented by  a  term  of  service  aa  reader  in  a  printing-office.  Subsequently 
he  became  an  apprentice  in  a  jewelry  establishment,  and  removing  to  Boston, 
worked  there  for  a  period  of  five  years  as  journeyman  jeweler.  He  then 
returned  to  his  native  city,  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  in  due  time 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  was  twice  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  for 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  served  ten  years  as 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1860  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  held  at  Chicago.  Judge  Kelley  was  elected 
to  the  Thirty-seventh,  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  Forty-first, 
Forty-second,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican. 
He  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Judge  Kelley  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient  members  of  Cott- 
greas,  and  his  character  and  public  services  are  thoroughly  appreciated. 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  KETCHAM, 

or  XXW  TOKK. 

OHN  H.  KETCHAM,  the  Representative  in  the  National  Congress  from 
the  Thirteenth  Congressional  District  of  New  York,  was  born  at 
Dover,  New  York,  December  21,  1832.  He  received  a  thorough 
academic  education,  and  then  gave  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
1854  and  1855  he  was  Supervisor  of  his  town.  In  1850  and  1857  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Assembly  of  New  York,  and  in  1860  and  1861  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  that  State.  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war  Mr.  Ketcham  entered  the  Union  army  as  Colonel  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  New  York  Volunteers,  and  was  soon  appointed  Briga- 
dier-General, in  which  position  he  served  until  March,  1865,  when  he 
resigned  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress,  to  which  he  had  been  recently  elected. 
He  was  afterwards  honored  with  an  appointment  raising  him  to  the  rank  of 
Major-General  by  brevet.  He  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth, 
Forty-flr.-t,  and  Forty-second  Congresses.  In  1876  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention.  From  July  8,  1874,  until  June  30,  1877, 
he  was  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  resigned  that  )>ositioQ 
upon  his  election  to  the  Forty-fifth  Congress.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress  and  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican, 
his  last  election  being  by  a  vote  of  20,355  against  15,423  for  his  opponents. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  KENNA, 

^1 OHN  B.  KENNA,  of  Kanawha,  wbo  repteaents  the  Third  Congressional 
^1  District  of  West  Yixgiiiia  io  the  OongresB  of  the  United  States,  was 
bora  at  Yakoulott,  Yiiginia  (now  West  Tlrgima),  April  10, 1818.  His 
yonthfol  daye  were  meetly  spent  in  work  on  a  farm,  obtaining,  however,  \z 

the  meantime,  such  etlucation  m  the  schuols  in  his  vicinity  then  afforded 
When  hostilities  commenced  between  the  North  and  South,  in  1801,  lie 
espoused  the  Southern  cause,  and  joined  the  Confederate  army  a.s  a  private 
soldier.  In  ltJ64  he  was  'wounded,  and  in  1805  was  surrendered  at  Slireve- 
port,  Louisiana.  Jmie  20,  1870,  having  completed  his  preparatory  studies, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  ooramenoed  piaetiee,  and  has  contimied  in  pro- 
fesrional  life  ever  nnoe.  In  1879  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney,  on 
the  Democradc  ticlcet,  for  Kanawha  County,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  January  1, 1877.  In  1875  he  was  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Sarin 
the  respective  counties,  in  accordance  wath  statutory  provisions,  to  hold  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  Lincoln  and  "Waj-ne.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-tifth 
and  Forty-sixth  Congresbes,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty -seventh  Con^ 
grcss,  as  a  Democrat. 


HON.  J.  FLOYD  KING, 

OF  LOUISIANA.. 

«||  FLOYD  KING  of  Vidalia,  who  represents  tlie  Fifth  Congressional 
J 11^  District  of  Louisiana  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  was 
bom  at  Monticello,  the  private  residence  of  his  fatlier,  Hon.  Tliomas 
Butler  ELing,  near  the  town  of  St.  Mary's,  Georgia,  April  20, 1842.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Bossell  8eho4^  New  HaTso,  Connecticut,  at  Bartlett*s  Col- 
lege Hill  School,  Poaghkeepsie,  New  York,  and  at  the  Xilitaiy  Institute  of 
Oemgia^  He  was  qieciaUy  prepared  for  West  Point  Military  Academy,  but 
was  finally  sent  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 

When  the  civil  war  began  he  espoused  the  Confederate  cause,  enlisted 
as  a  private,  and  served  in  the  Army  of  Virginia.  He  was  subsetniently  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Colonel  of  Artillcr}-.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  his  pro- 
perty having  been  confiscated,  he  removed  to  Louisiana,  where  he  became 
interssted  in  large  plantations,  and  thersin  controlled  a  very  large  business. 
In  tiie  meantime  he  commenced  the  study  of  law.  Hero,  slso,  GoTcmor 
McEnery  made  him  Brigadier-General  of  Louisiana  State  troops,  and  Gov- 
ernor Nichols  re-appointed  him  to  the  same  position.  He  was  also  elrcted 
Inspector  of  Levees,  President  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  Trustee  of  the  University  of  the  South.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  ConLTess,  as  a 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  15,805  against  3,318  for  his  Republican  opponent. 
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HON.  ROBERT  KLOTZ» 

OBERT  KLOTZ,  who  represents  the  Blerenth  Ooogieesloiiul  Distilot 

9|V  of  Penneylvania  In  the  National  House  of  RcpresentatiTe^  is  the  son 
^  of  Christian  and  Elizabeth  (neS  Mac  Daniel)  Klotz,  and  was  Ixirn  in 
Northampton  (now  Carbon)  County,  Pennsylvania,  October  27.  1819.  He 
received  only  suc  h  education  as  the  winter  country  schools  afforded,  except 
six  months  iit  a  private  scliool  in  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  after  he  was  twcnty- 
tliree  years  uf  age.  He  utilized  his  spare  op}x>rtunities  so  successfully  that 
at  the  age  of  twenly-lmir  he  was  elected  the  first  Register  and  Beootder  of 
Caibon  County.  In  1846  he  went  to  the  Mexican  war  as  lientenant  of 
Company  K,  Second  PennsylTania  Yolunteen,  and  was  afterwards 'made 
Adjutant  of  the  same  regiment,  under  Colonel  John  "W.  Geary,  serving  at 
Vera  Cruz,  first  and  second  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  at  the  National  Bridge, 
Huamantla,  and  at  Ptii  blo,  and  in  other  engagements.  In  the  engagement 
at  the  second  buttle  of  Cerro  Gordo  he  is  honond)ly  mentioned  in  tlie  War 
Department  liecords,  No,  411,  by  the  commanding  officer  of  that  affair,  and 
to  his  experience  and  enthusiasm  is  due  mainly  the  success,  as  is  alleged  by 
the  cffioers  and  men,  in  the  warm  engagement  of  the  National  Bridge,  15th 
of  Angnst,  1847.  It  was  here  that  Ideotenant  Elots  was  phwed  under 
arrest  for  disobedience  of  orden^-the  disobedience  oonsisting  in  himself  and 
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Lieutenant  George  D.  Twiggs  refusing  to  obey  orders  to  spike  their  cannoq 
which  the  two  were  manning,  and  retreat.  Klotz's  reply  wa.s,  "I  didn't 
come  to  Mexico  to  spike  cannon."  Poor  Twiggs  had  just  fallen  at  the  piece, 
Klotzwas  relieved  the  next  mominjj:,  and  sent  with  the  command  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  at  the  aSray  at  Cerro  Gordo.  On  his  return  home,  in  1848,  he 
WW  elected  to  the  PennaylTaiii*  Legidatiue,  and  re-elected  in  1849.  In 
1854  he  remored  to  Kuuaa,  by  especiel  iniitalion  of  Gorernor  Beeder, 
located  the  town  of  Pawnee,  uid  was  elected  President  ci  its  Building 
AflBOciation.  He  helped  to  build  the  first  hotel  in  Leavenworth — the  old 
Shawnee  House — ^in  the  fall  of  1854,  and  in  1855  built  the  first  hotel  in 
wcptern  Kansas,  at  Pawnee.  This  house  was  the  stopping  place  of  both 
parties  to  the  celebrated  Free  State  discus-sions  in  Kausjis  in  those  early 
days,  and  in  lively  controversy  frequently  met  around  his  hospitable  boaid 
Jim  Lane,  Reedcr,  Stringfellow,  Woodson,  Atchison,  Conway,  General 
Ooffee,  and  all  the  leading  spiiita  of  the  fhen-struggling  territory  of  Kansas, 
when  the  first  session  of  the  LegisUtare  adjourned  from  Bhawnee  ICssion  to 
Pawnee.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Topeka  Constitutional  Convention,  being 
the  first  signe  *  of  that  Constitution,  and  after  its  adoption  was  appointed,  as 
a  Demoornt.  Secretary  of  State,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  absence 
of  Hon.  Philip  C.  Schuyler,  under  Governor  Robinson's  administration.  In 
1856  he  was  one  of  the  celebrated  **  Committee  of  Safety"  to  protect  the 
State  from  invasion,  and  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of  the  State  troops. 

He  returned  to  his  native  State,  and  in  1899  was  elected  Treasurer  of 
Gsibon  County.  At  the  btealdog  out  of  the  rebellion,  In  1861,  he  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  service  and  served  three  monthr  under  Genend  Patter- 
son,  and  In  1862  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Nineteentii  PennsjIvaBia  regi- 
ment, serving  at  Chambersburg  **in  the  emergency." 

3Ir.  Klotz  has  been  a  busy  man  all  his  matured  life.  At  present  ho  is 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lehigh  University  at  Bethlehem,  and  one  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Laflin  &  liand  Powder  Co.  of  New  York. 

One  of  the  Mexican  veterans  himself,  and  one  of  the  Yice-Presidenta 
for  Pennsylvania  of  the  **  National  Association  of  Hexican  Yetenuis  '*  ever 
since  its  organisation,  he  has  evidenoed  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  old 
comrades  by  his  ceaseless  activity  In  their  behalf,  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
During  the  extra,  session  of  the  Porty-sixth  Congress  he  prepared  and  intro 
duced  a  bill  for  pensioning  survivincr  soldiers,  or  the  families  of  deceased 
soldiers,  of  the  Mexican  war.  ITi^  cliief  legislative  e{Tort3  have  been  to 
benefit  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States.  As  a  Democrat  he  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress  from  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  District. 

He  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  by  a  majority  greater 
than  all  the  votes  cast  for  him  at  his  former  election. 

As  a  Congressman  he  is  bold,  practieal,  and  industrioua— more  of  a 
worker  than  a  speaker,  and  respected  for  his  sound,  practical  views.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  ColumHa,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  hence  moat  laborious  committees  in  Congress. 
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HON,  J.  PROCTOR  KNOTT, 

or  KEKTCCKT. 

PROCTOR  KNOTT,  of  Lebanon,  wlio  represents  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kentucky  in  the  National  House  of  Repn^senta- 
tives,  was  bom  near  Lebanon,  August  29,  1830.  His  early  life  was 
spent  in  and  about  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  was  educated  for  the 
legal  profession.  In  1850,  while  yet  pursuing  the  study  of  law,  he  renioTed 
to  Missouri,  and  there,  in  1851,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  House  of  Representatives  of  Missouri,  resigning  that 
position  in  1859.  In  August,  1859,  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of 
that  State,  and  in  August,  1803,  was  unanimously  nominated  and  was 
elected  to  fill  that  office  for  the  following  terra.  In  1803  he  returned  to  his 
native  State  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Lebanon,  where  he  has 
since  resided  and  followed  his  profession.  lie  was  elected  to  the  Fortieth, 
Forty-first,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
13,778,  against  9,423  for  his  opj)oncnts. 

In  Congress  Mr.  Knott  has  long  been  known  as  a  forcilile  debater,  often 
clo<iuent,  and  sometimes  very  witty.    We  give  below  his  celebrated  sjKiecb 
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on  Dalath,  which  ia  coiurid«red  one  of  the  wittieet  and  nuMi  flarawtic  aped- 

mens  of  humor  ever  heard  on  the  floors  of  Congress. 

The  House  having  under  consideration  the  joint  rcsohition  (S.  K.  No. 
11)  extcndiiif^  the  time  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  St.  Croix  river  or 
lake  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Suju'rior  and  to  Buyfuld,  Mr.  Knott  .said: 

Mk.  Speakeb:  If  I  could  be  acruated  by  nnv  conceivable  inducement  to  l>etri\y  the 
.sacred  trust  reposed  in  me  by  thoeo  to  whose  gcuurouii  cuuti.leiico  I  am  indebted  for  the 
honor  of  a  seat  on  fhii  floor;  if  I  eonld  ba  Inflnenced  bj  any  possible  oonalderatton  to 
boconio  instmiMntal  in  giving  awny,  in  violation  <^  flieir  know'n  wi'^lies,  any  portion 
of  their  interest  in  the  public  domain  for  the  mere  promotion  of  any  railroad  enterprise 
whatever,  1  should  certainly  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  give  this  measure  my  mo«t 
earnest  and  hearty  support;  for  I  am  sssnred  that  Its  success  voold  materially  eohanco 
tiie  pecnniaiy  prosperity  of  some  of  the  most  valued  (Hends  I  have  on  eorth;  friends  for 
■R'hope  accommodation  I  would  be  willing  to  make  nlinisf  any  sacrifice  not  involvini;  my 
personal  honor  or  my  fidelity  as  the  trustee  of  an  express  trust.  And  that  fat-t  of  it-olf 
would  be  snffloient  to  eoontenral!  almost  any  objection  I  might  entertain  to  the  jm  ^nge 
of  this  bill,  not  inspired  by  an  imperative  snd  hiezorable  sense  of  public  duty. 

Bnt,  independent  of  the  seductive  influences  of  private  friendship,  to  whii  h  I  iidmit 
I  am,  perhaps,  as  snsceptible  as  any  of  the  gentlemen  I  see  around  me,  the  intrinsic 
metrtts  of  the  measure  itself  are  of  such  an  eKtraordlnary  character  as  to  oommend  It 
most  strone^y  to  the  favoraUe  consideration  of  every  momher  of  this  House,  myself  not 
excepted,  notwithstaniiinjj  my  constituents,  in  wbo«c  l)oh:i;f  alone  I  am  actinff  here, 
would  not  be  benefited  by  its  passage  one  particle  more  than  they  would  be  by  a  project 
to  enltlTate  an  orange  grove  on  tiie  bleakest  summit  of  Grsentand's  iey  moontalns. 

How,  sir,  ss  to  those  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  spamnng  the  continent  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  \  confess  my  mind  ho*  never  been  fully  made  up.  It  is  true  they  may 
alTurd  some  trifling  advantages  to  local  traffic,  and  they  may  even  in  time  become  the 
ehannelff  of  a  more  extended  eommerce.  Tet  I  have  never  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
either  of  the  nooesslQr  or  expediency  of  projects  promising  SQCh  meager  results  to  the 
great  Itody  of  our  pei^le.  But  with  regard  to  the  transcendent  merit.s  of  the  gigantic 
enterprise  contemplated  in  this  bill  1  never  entertained  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Years  ago,  wben  i  first  heard  that  there  was  somewhere  In  the  Test  Isrra  ktcogi^la^ 
somewhere  in  the  bleak  region.^  of  the  great  Northwest,  a  stream  of  water  known  to  the 
nomadic  iiihaliitants  of  the  iieif;!ilM>rhi>od  as  the  river  St.  Croix,  I  became  satisfied  that 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  that  raging  torrent  to  some  ]M>iiit  in  the  civilized 
world  was  enentiid  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people,  if  not  abso- 
hitely  indispensable  to  the  perpetniQr  of  republican  institutions  on  this  continent.  I 
felt  instinctively  that  the  boundless  r^'soun  es  of  that  pnilific  repion  of  gand  and  pine 
shrubbery  would  never  be  fully  developed  without  a  railroad  coustructed  and  equipped  , 
at  the  expense  of  the  Ooremment,  and  perhaps  not  then*  I  had  an  abiding  present!- 
ment  that,  some  day  or  other,  the  people  of  tills  whole  country,  irrespective  of  party 
afflllations,  regardless  of  sectional  prejudices,  and  'without  distineti^n  of  rneo,  (•<p!(ir, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude,'  would  rise  in  their  majesty  and  demand  an  outlet 
ftr  the  enormous  sgricnltnral  prodnctioos  of  those  vast  and  fertile  pine  barrens,  drained 
In  the  ndny  season  by  the  surging  waters  of  the  turbid  St.  Croix. 

These  impressions,  derived  simjily  and  solely  from  the 'eternal  fitness  of  thinijs,' 
were  not  only  .strengthened  by  the  interesting  and  eloquent  debate  on  this  bill,  to  which 
1  listened  with  so  much  pleasure  the  other  day,  but  intensified,  if  }H>ssible,  as  I  read  over 
this  morning  the  lively  eoUoquy  which  took  place  on  that  oceosi«Mi,  as  I  find  It  reported 
in  !a«t  Friday's  Globe.  I  will  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Ibni>.o  while  Trend  a  few  ^hort 
passages,  which  are  sufficient,  in  my  jud;rment,  to  place  the  merits  of  the  great  enter- 
prise contemplated  in  the  measure  now  under  discussion  beyond  all  possible  controversy. 
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The  honornble  pcntlcmnn  from  Minncota  [Mr.  Wilson],  who,  I  believe,  is  managing 
this  bill,  in  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  this  railroad  is  to 
pass,  says  this: 

We  want  to  hare  the  timber  brought  to  as  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Now,  if  yon  tie  up  the 
Imda  In  thle  way,  so  that  no  title  can  be  ohtalned  to  them— for  no  settftr  will  go  on  tbeee  lands, 
ftir  bo  cannot  make  a  ttvliv— jon  deprtvo  na  of  the  beneflt  of  that  timber. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  not  have  it  by  any  means  inferred  from  this  thnt  the  p:entleman 
from  Minnesota  would  in.'.inuHtc  that  the  people  out  in  his  section  desire  this  timber 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  fencing  up  their  farms  so  that  their  stock  may  not  wander  off 
and  die  of  stanratioii  amoiig  the  Ueak  USs  of  the  St.  Ckoix.  I  read  it  fbr  no  sneh  pur- 
pose, sir,  and  make  no  such  oomment  on  it  myself.  In  corrobomtion  of  this  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  I  find  this  testimony  given  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Washbum].    Speaking  of  these  same  lauds,  he  says: 

Under  the  bill,  as  amended  by  my  friend  from  Miimcsota,  nine-tenths  of  the  land  is  open  to 
actual  aettlere  at  fSJiO  per  acre ;  the  remaining  one-tenth  la  plne-tlmbered  land,  that  to  not  fit 
for  fetflement,  and  never  will  he  nettled  upon;  but  the  timber  will  be  cut  off.  I  admit  that  it 
is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  grant,  fur  moat  of  the  grant  is  not  valaablc.  It  is  qoite 
talulafle;  and  V  yon  pot  in  tihto  amendment  of  tk«  gentleman  fkmn  'Mtam,  yon  miy  at  well 
Joat  Idll  the  btn,  Ibr  no  man  and  no  eompany  wlll  tike  the  gnuit  and  hoOd  the  road. 

I  simply  pause  here  to  ask  fome  gentleman  better  versed  in  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics than  I  am  to  tell  me  if  the  timbered  lands  are  in  fact  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  that  section  of  country,  and  they  would  be  entirely  valueless  without  the  timber  that 
is  on  them,  what  the  renuindcr  of  the  land  b  worth  wUdi  has  no  timber  on  it  at  alL 

But  further  on  I  find  a  most  cntertAining  and  instructive  interchange  of  views 
between  the  gentk-mnn  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Rogers],  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Washburn],  tuid  tlie  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Peters],  upon  tlie  subject  of  pine 
lands  gensnl^t  whleh  I  wUl  tax  iSat  palieooe  of  tho  Boose  to  rand: 

Mr.  Rogers.— wm  tiie  gentiemaa  aOow  me  to  ask  Um  a  qneation  r 

Mr.  Wa-^liburn,  of  Wisconsin. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Kogers.— Are  these  pine  lands  entirely  worthless  ezc^t  for  timber? 

Mr.  WaShbam,  of  Wlseonoln.— They  are  generally  worOdess  Ibr  any  othsr  {NuposOi  Ism 

perfectly  familiar  with  that  subject.   TbcHO  landn  are  not  valuable  Ibt  tNUpOSSS  Of  aettleOMBt. 
Mr.  Famsworth.— They  will  be  after  the  timber  is  taken  ofll 
Mr.  Washbnra,  of  Wlseonsln.— Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Sogers.— I  want  to  kno^v  the  character  of  these  pine  lands. 

Mr.  Washbom,  of  Wisconsin.— They  are  generally  sandy,  barren  lands.  My  friend  from 
the  Green  Bsy  district  [Mr.  Sawyer]  Is  himself  perfectly  flunlllar  with  this  question,  and  he  wlB 
hear  mo  ont  in  what  I  pay,  that  thepc  pine-timber  lands  are  not  adapted  to  settlement 

Mr.  Rogers.— The  pine  lands  to  which  I  am  accoetomed  are  generally  very  good.  What! 
want  to  know  Is,  What  Is  the  difference  between  onr  pitio  hinds  and  yonr  pine  lands. 

Mr.  Wa«libom,  of  Wisconsin.— The  pine  timber  of  Wisconsin  generally  grows  upon  barren, 
SSndy  land.  The  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Pclen'],  who  in  familiar  with  pine  lands*  will,! 
have  no  doubt,  My  that  pine  timber  grows  generally  upon  the  most  barren  lands. 

Mr.  Peters.— As  a  genersl  thing  pine  lands  are  not  worth  maeh  fbr  cultivation. 

And  ftirther  on  I  find  this  prqpunt  qnestlon,  the  joint  prodnotion  vi  the  two  gntlo- 
nMn  from  Wisconsin  t 

Mr.  Mnc.— Does  my  Mend  fttun  Indiana  sappose  that  In  any  event  settlers  will  oceapy 
and  coltlTate  these  pine  hmdst 

Mr.  Wasbbam,  of  Wlseonsln.— Psrtleidaily  wKhont  a  rallroadt 

Yes,  sir,  'particularly  without  a  railroad.'  It  will  be  asked  after  awhile,  I  am 
afraid,  if  settlers  wiU  go  anywhere  nnless  the  Govommant  hnllds  a  ralhroad  for  them  to 
gocn«  I  dasira  to  eaU  attention  to  only  000  mora statoman^  whioh  I diink  svflEtoiont  to 
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Mtde tlM ^[iMttkn.  Itboiwmaid«  bjUia  genftonuui  iSram  Wisoootbi  [lAr. Palno],  who 
•ays; 

These  lands  win  be  abandoned  for  the  present.  It  may  be  that  at  pome  remote  period  thcpo 
will  rprins  up  in  that  region  a  new  kind  of  a£;ricalturo  which  will  caasu  a  demand  for  tbef« 
partteolar  landf ;  ud  they  may  then  come  Into  dm  and  be  valuable  for  agricnltniml  poipoMi, 
Bat  I  know,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  mj  fHcnd  from  Indiana  understands,  that  for  the 
preaent,  and  for  many  yeara  to  come,  these  pine  land*  can  liave  no  poaaible  ralae  other  than 
tlMit«Mif  IhNtt  Uw  pbw  tlHlm  whtdt  itaiida  on  them. 

Now,  tir,  who,  after  Ibtening  to  fhli  omphatfo  and  imeqiil-roeal  tastimony  of  Umo 

intelligent,  competent,  nnd  able-bodied  witnesses;  who  that  Is  not  as  incredulous  as 
St.  Tliomas  himself  will  donbt  for  n  moment  that  the  Goshen  of  America  is  to  l>c  found 
in  the  sandy  valleys  and  upon  the  pino-clad  hills  of  the  St.  Croix?  Who  will  have  the 
haidlhood  to  rise  in  Us  seat  on  this  floor  and  assert  that,  excepting  the  pine  hashes,  tfw 
entire  region  would  not  produce  vegetation  enough  in  ten  years  to  fatten  a  grasshopperf 
Where  is  the  patriot  who  is  willing  that  his  conntry  >hnll  incur  the  peril  of  remaining 
another  day  without  the  amplest  railroad  connection  with  such  an  inexhaustible  mine 
of  agrieoltnral  wealdi?  Who  will  answer  for  the  eoBseqnenoes  of  ahaiidoning  a  great 
and  warlike  people,  in  possession  of  a  country  like  that,  to  brood  over  the  indifference 
and  neglect  of  their  Government?   How  long  would  it  be  before  they  would  take  to 
Studying  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  hatching  out  the  damnable  heresy  of 
aeeessfcm?  Bow  long  hefcre  the  grim  demon  of  ctYll  diseord  would  rear  again  hia  boirid 
head  In  our  midst,  '  gnash  loud  his  iron  fnngs  and  shake  his  crest  of  bristling  bayonets?* 
Then,  sir,  think  of  the  long  and  painful  process  of  reconstmrtinti  that  must  follow, 
with  its  concomitant  amendments  to  the  Constitution;  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
Bineteentit  artides.  The  sixteenth,  It  is  of  eonrse  understood.  Is  to  he  appropriated  to 
those  blushing  damsels  who  are,  daj  after  day,  beseeching  us  to  let  them  vote,  hold 
office,  drink  cock-tnils,  rido  astraddle,  nnd  do  everythinjr  else  the  men  do.    But  above 
all,  sir,  let  me  implore  you  to  reflect  for  a  single  moment  on  the  deplorable  condition  of 
o«r  oovntry  In  eaae  of  ft  ftreign  war,  wf tii  all  onr  ports  hlodcaded,  all  our  dtlaa  In  n 
state  of  siege,  the  gannt  q)eeter  of  famine  brooding  like  a  hungry  vulture  over  oar 
starving  Inml;  our  commissary  stores  all  exhnustoi!,  nnd  our  fninishing  annics  withering 
away  in  the  field,  a  helpless  prey  to  the  insatiate  demon  of  hunger;  our  Navy  rotting  in 
the  docks  Ibr  want  of  prorlslons  for  onr  gallant  seamen,  and  we  withoat  any  rallraad 
communication  whatever  with  the  proliflc  pine  thickets  of  the  St.  Croix. 

Ah.  sir,  I  could  very  well  understand  why  my  amiiible  friends  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Keiley,  and  Mr.  O'Neill]  should  be  so  earnest  in  thoir  support  of  this 
bill  the  other  day,  and  If  ^bukt  booonddo  ooUeague,  my  friend,  Mr.  BandaD,  will  pardon 
the  remark,  1  win  aay  I  eonsidend  his  crittdsm  of  their  action  on  that  occasion  as  not 
only  unjust  but  ungenerous.  I  knew  they  were  looking  forward  with  the  far-reaching 
ken  of  enlightened  statesmanship  to  the  pitiable  condition  in  which  Philadelphia  will  be 
left  nnless  speedily  supplied  with  railroad  oonneotion  in  some  way  or  other  with  this 
garden  spot  it  the  nniveno.  And  besides,  sir,  this  disensalon  has  relieved  my  mind  of  a 
myster}'  thnt  weighed  upon  it  like  an  incubus  for  years.  I  could  never  under«tnnd 
beibre  why  there  w.m  m  much  excitement  during  the  last  Congress  over  the  acquisition 
of  Alta  Vela.  I  could  never  understand  why  it  was  that  some  of  onr  ablest  statesmen 
and  moat  dialnterestod  patriots  should  entertoln  such  dark  fbrebodlngs  of  tiia  nntoild 
calamities  that  were  to  befall  our  beloved  country'  unle^i  wc  should  tnko  immediate 
possession  of  that  desirable  island.  But  I  see  now  that  they  were  lalK>ring  under  the 
^  mistaken  impression  that  the  Government  would  need  the  guano  to  manure  the  publlo 
'  laoda  on  the  St  Croix. 

Now,  sir,  I  repeat  I  have  been  «nti'fi<Hl  for  year-  thnt  if  tliere  was  any  portion  of  the 
inhabited  globe  absolutely  in  a  siiOVring  condition  for  want  of  a  railroad  it  was  these 
teeming  pine  barrens  of  the  St.  Croix.  At  what  particular  point  on  that  noble  stream 
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sQcla  a  road  should  bo  commenced  I  know  was  immateria],  and  so  it  sopm<:  to  hare  been 
considered  by  the  draaght^tnan  of  this  bilL  It  might  be  up  at  the  spring  ur  down  at  the 
foot4og,  or  tiw  wate»ig«t«,  or  fho  flsh-dam,  or  anywhere  along  the  bank,  no  matter 

where.  But  in  what  direction  shouM  it  run,  or  where  should  it  terminate,  were  always 
to  my  mind  questionii  of  the  most  painful  perplexity.  I  could  conceive  of  no  plnce  on 
'God's  green  earth'  in  such  straitened  circumstances  for  railroad  facilities  as  to  be 
likoly  to  deeire  or  wOUng  to  aocept  sneh  a  oooneotfon.  I  knew  that  a^dier  BayMd  nor 
Superior  City  would  have  it,  f'>r  they  Iwth  indipimntly  spumed  tho  munificence  of  tho 
(iovemment  when  coupled  with  such  ignominious  conditions,  nri'i  let  this  veri-  snme 
land  grant  die  on  their  hands  years  and  years  ago  rather  than  t-ubmit  to  the  dcgrudutiuu 
of  ft  direct  oommnnlentlon  by  railroad  with  flM  piny  woods  of  the  8t  Croix;  and  I  knew 
diat  what  tho  enterprising  inhabitants  of  those  giant  young  cities  would  refuse  to  tako 
would  have  few  chamis  for  others,  whatever  their  necessities  or  cupidity  niijrht  l>e. 

Hence,  I  have  said,  sir,  I  wa^i  utterly  at  a  loss  to  determine  where  the  terminus 
of  tills  great  and  indiapensable  road  ihonld  be  until  I  aoeidentally  oreiheard  some  gentla- 
men  the  other  day  mention  the  name  of  "Dnluth.**  Duluthi  The  word  fell  upon  my 
ear  with  peculiar  and  indescribable  chann,  like  the  pentlc  mnnnnr  of  a  low  fountain 
stealing  forth  in  the  midst  of  roses,  or  tho  soft,  sweet  accents  of  an  angel's  whisper  in 
tho  hrfghti  joyous  dream  of  sleeping  innooence.  Dnlnthl  *Twas  the  name  for  which 
my  soul  had  panted  for  years,  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-l)r<vik<i.  But  where  was 
Diilurh?  Xrvcr,  ill  nil  my  limited  reading,  had  my  vision  been  gladdened  l.v  seeing  the 
celestial  word  in  print.  And  I  feit  a  profoundcr  humiliation  in  my  ignorance  that  its 
dulcet  syllaUcs  had  never  befbre  raTished  my  delighted  ear.  I  was  certain  the  draughts- 
man of  this  bill  had  never  heard  of  it,  or  it  would  have  been  designated  as  one  of  the 
termini  of  tliis  road.  I  asked  my  friends  about  it,  but  thoy  knew  iiDfluMi:  of  it.  I 
rushed  to  the  library  and  examined  all  tho  maps  I  could  fiud.  I  discuvcrcd  in  one  of 
them  a  delteatOp  ]iair4ika  line,  diverging  ftcm  die  Mississippi  near  a  plaoe  marked  Pres- 
cott,  which  I  supposed  was  intended  to  rqiresent  the  river  St  Groiz,  hut  I  could  nowhere 
find  Duluth. 

Kevortheless,  I  was  confident  it  existed  somewhere,  and  that  its  discover)'  would 
eonstltnte  tiie  crowning  f^ory  of  tiie  present  century,  if  not  of  all  modem  times.  I 
knew  it  was  bound  to  exist  in  the  very  nature  of  things;  that  the  symmetry  and  perfeo> 
tion  of  our  planetarj'  system  would  be  incomplete  without  it,  that  the  elements  of  ma- 
terial nature  would  long  since  have  resolved  themselves  back  into  original  chaos  if  there 
had  been  such  a  hiatus  hi  creation  as  would  hare  resulted  from  leaving  out  Duhith.  In 
Act,  sir,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  conviction  that  Dulnth  not  only  existed  some- 
where, but  that  wherever  it  was  it  was  a  great  and  glorious  place,  I  was  convinoo<1  that 
the  greatest  calamity  that  over  befell  the  benighted  nations  of  the  ancient  world  was  in 
their  having  passed  away  without  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  existence  of  Dulutii;  fliat 
their  fabled  Atlantis,  never  seen  save  by  the  hallowed  vision  of  inspired  poesy,  was,  in 
fact,  but  another  name  for  Dtilutli;  tlmt  the  golden  oreliard  of  the  Hesperid*><  was  but  a 
poetical  synonym  for  the  beer  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Duluth.  1  was  certain  that 
Herodotus  had  died  a  miserable  death  beeanso  in  all  his  travels  and  with  all  his  geograph* 
ical  reseanh  he  had  never  heard  of  Duluth.  I  knew  that  if  the  inusiortal  spirit  of 
Homer  could  liK)k  down  from  another  heaven  than  that  created  by  his  own  celestial 
genius  upon  the  long  lines  of  pilgrims  from  every  nation  of  the  earth  to  the  gushing 
fountidn  of  poesy  opened  by  the  touch  of  his  magio  wand,  if  he  oonld  be  permitted  to 
Whold  the  vast  assemblage  of  grand  and  glorious  productions  of  the  lyric  art  called  into 
l>eing  by  his  own  inspired  strains,  he  would  weep  tears  of  bitter  anguish  that  instead  of 
lavishing  all  the  stores  of  bis  mighty  genius  upon  the  fall  of  Qion  it  had  not  been  his 
more  blessed  lot  to  erystalliio  in  deathless  song  the  rising  glories  of  Duluth. 

Tet,  sir,  had  it  not  been  for  this  map,  kindly  fumi>lie>l  me  by  the  Legislature  of 
Minnesota,  I  might  have  gone  down  to  my  obscure  and  humble  grave  In  an  agony  of 
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despair,  hecanse  I  oonld  nowhere  find  Dulnfh.  Had  such  hocn  my  mplnncholy  fntc,  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  with  the  last  lei'ljlu  pulsation  of  my  breaking  lioart,  witli  the  loat 
fiiiut  exhalation  of  my  fleeting  breatii,  I  elioold  have  whispered,  "  Where  is  Duluth?" 

But,  thanks  to  the  benefleoied  of  that  buid  of  ministering  angels  who  have  thebr 
bright  alKiiles  in  the  far-off  capital  of  Minnesota,  just  as  tlio  agony  of  my  anxiety  wa* 
about  to  culminate  in  the  frenzy  of  despair,  this  ble;*scd  map  was  placed  In  my  hands; 
and  as  I  unfolded  it  a  resplendent  scene  of  inc^ablo  glory  opened  before  me,  such  as  I 
imagine  bnnt  upon  the  enraptured  vlaloo  of  the  wandering  peri  tfrnra the  opening 
gates  of  panuli^o.  There,  fof  the  first  tbna^  mj  enehantsd  eye  rssted  upon  die  ntTlsh- 

ing  word  "Duhith." 

This  map,  sir,  is  intended,  as  it  appears  from  its  title,  to  illustrate  tlic  position  of 
Dninth  fai  the  United  Statss;  hnt  if  gentlemen  wHl  examine  It,  I  thinic  they  will  concur 
with  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  far  too  modest  In  its  pretensions.  It  not  only  illustrates 
the  position  of  Duluth  in  the  United  States,  but  exhibits  Its  relations  with  all  created 
things.  It  even  goes  further  than  this.  It  lifts  the  shadowy  veil  of  futurity  and  affords 
«s  a  idew  of  ^e  golden  prospects  of  Dolntii  far  along  the  dim  vista  of  ages  yet  to  come* 

If  prentlemen  will  examine  it  they  will  find  Dninth  not  only  in  the  center  of  the 
map,  but  representod  in  tlie  center  of  a  series  of  concentric  circles  one  hundred  miles 
apart,  and  some  of  them  as  much  as  four  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  embracing  alike  in 
their  tremendous  sweep  the  fragrant  savannas  of  the  sun-lit  South  and  the  eternal  soli- 
tudes of  snow  that  mantle  the  ice-bound  North.  How  these  circles  were  pn>duccd  is 
perhaps  one  of  those  primonlial  mysteries  that  the  mo<t  skillful  paieolojrl^t  will  never  bo 
able  to  explain.  But  the  fact  is,  sir,  Duluth  is  pre-eminently  a  central  place,  for  I  am 
told  by  gentlemen  who  have  been  so  reckless  of  tiieir  own  personal  safety  as  to  venture 
away  into  those  awful  regions  where  Duluth  is  supposed  to  be,  that  it  is  so  exactly  In 
the  center  of  the  visible  universe  that  the  sky  comes  down  at  precisely  the  same  distanoe 
all  aronnd  it. 

I  find,  by  reference  to  tills  map,  that  Duluth  is  situated  somewhere  near  flie  western 
end<rf'  Ldce  Snpwior,  but  as  there  Is  no  dot  or  other  mark  indicating  Its  exact  location, 
latn  unable  to  sny  wliether  it  is  actually  cnnflned  to  any  particular  spot,  or  whether  "it 
la  jnst  lying  around  there  loose."  I  really  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  one  of  those  ethereal 
creations  of  Inteneotnal  froetwortc,  more  hitangible  than  Hie  rose-tinted  clouds  of  a  sum- 
mer sunset;  one  of  those  airy  exhalations  of  the  speculator's  brain,  which  I  am  told  are 
ever  flitting  in  the  form  of  towns  and  cities  along  those  lines  of  railroad,  built  with  (tov- 
emment  subsidies,  luring  the  unwary  settler  as  the  mirage  of  the  desert  lures  the  fam- 
ishing traveler  on,  and  ever  on,  nntQ  it  fhdes  aw^  in  the  darkening  horizon,  or  whether 
it  b  ureal  hem  Jide,  substantial  dty,  all  **8taked  off,"  with  the  lots  marked  with  Oielr 
owner's  names,  like  that  proud  rnmmorcinl  metropolis  recently  discovered  on  the  desira- 
ble shores  of  San  Domingo.  But,  however  that  may  be,  I  am  satisfied  Duluth  is  there, 
or  thereabout,  for  I  see  it  stated  here  on  this  mop  that  It  Is  exactly  thirty-nine  hundred 
and  ninet}'  miles  from  Liverpool,  though  I  have  no  doubt,  fer  the  sake  of  convonleaeei, 
it  will  lie  iii'iveil  1>n<  k  feti  miles,  so  as  to  make  the  distance  an  even  four  thousand. 

Then,  sir,  there  is  the  climate  of  Duluth,  unquestionably  tlie  roost  salubrious  and 
delightful  to  be  fbnnd  anywhere  on  the  Lord's  earth.  Now,  I  have  alw^  been  nnder 
the  Impression,  as  I  presume  other  gentlemen  have,  that  In  the  region  aronnd  Lake 
Superior  it  was  cold  enough  for  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year  to  freeze  the  smoke- 
stack off  a  locomotive.  But  I  see  it  represented  on  this  map  that  Duluth  is  situated  ex- 
actly half  way  between  the  latitudea  of  Paris  and  Venice,  so  that  gentiemen  who  have 
inhaled  the  exhilarating  airs  of  ttie  one  or  basked  in  the  golden  sunlight  of  the  other 
nay  see  at  a  glance  that  Dulnrli  wm'^X  h<-  a  place  of  untold  delights,  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise, fanned  by  the  balmy  zephyrs  of  an  eternal  spring,  clothed  in  the  gorgeous  sheen 
of  ever-blooming  flowers,  and  vocal  with  the  silvery  melody  of  nature's  choicest  song- 
sters. In  feot,  dr,  ainoe  I  have  seen  this  map  I  have  no  doubt  that  Byron  was  vainly 
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•endeavoring  to  convpy  some  faint  conception  of  the  (Iplicion.i  chnnns  of  Duluth  wImB 
Us  poetic  soul  gushed  I'urtli  in  the  rippling  !>traiu.s  of  that  beautiful  riutpcodji 

"Know  je  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine 
Whoe  the  flowen  ef«r  bloMoni,  the  bflOM  enr  ridDe; 
Where  Uic  ll^ht  wioge  off  Zephyr,  opprt-sKcd  with  pMHiiDi^ 
W«  feint  o'er  the  gaidne  of  Onl  in  ber  btoom; 
Where  the  dtroQ  and  oHve  are  flriteet  of  frntt, 
And  the  voic«  of  the  nightingale  ncvi-r  it*  mute ; 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth  and  the  haca  of  the  aky. 
In  color  thongh  Taried,  in  beauty  nuy  vlet** 

As  to  the  commercial  resources  of  Duluth,  sir,  they  are  simply  illimitable  and  inex* 
]iKiiittble»  M  b  shown  bjr  this  map.  laeeltstated  Impo  diftt  tbere  Is  »  Tast  seope  <^  tev- 

ritoryf  embracing  nn  «rea  of  over  two  million  square  miles,  rich  in  everr  clement  of 
materinl  wenlth  and  commerrial  prosperity,  ull  tributary  to  Duhifh.  Look  at  it,  sir. 
Uere  are  inexhaustible  mines  of  gr>Ui,  immeasurable  reins  of  silver,  impenetrable  depths 
of  bomidless  forest,  Ttst  eoal-mensnrea,  wide,  extended  pkias  of  rielmt  pasturage,  all, 
all  embraced  in  this  Tast  terrltorr,  which  must,  in  the  ray  nature  of  things,  empty  tha 
untold  tronsurc*  of  Its  commerce  into  the  Inp  of  Duluth. 

Look  at  it,  sir!  [pointing  to  the  map.]  Do  not  you  see  from  these  broad,  brown 
lines  drawn  aroond  this  Immense  terrttoiy  that  fhe  enterprising  inhabitants  of  Dulnth 
intend  someday  to  indovo  it  all  in  one  vx«t  corral,  so  that  its  commerce  will  be  bound 
to  go  there  whether  it  would  or  not?  And  her<»,  fir,  [still  pointing  to  the  map,]  I  find 
within  a  convenient  distance  tlie  Fiegan  Indians,  which,  of  all  the  many  accessories 
to  the  glory  of  Dnlntli,  I  consider  1^  fhr  the  most  inesttanable.  For,  sir,  I  have  been 
told  that  when  the  small-pox  breaks  out  among  the  women  and  childn-u  of  that  famous 
tritic,  ns  it  pometimes  doc*,  tlioy  afford  the  finest  subjcrts  in  the  world  for  the  strategical 
experiments  of  any  onterjirising  military  hero  who  desires  to  improve  himself  in  the  noble 
art  of  war;  especially  for  any  valiant  Uentenant^^general  ythxm 

**  Trenchant  blade,  Toledo  tnsty. 

For  want  of  fighting  has  grown  Tukf, 
And  caU  into  itself  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  ha^** 

Sir,  the  great  conflict  now  raging  in  the  old  world  has  presented  a  phenomenon  in 
inilltaiy  science  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  a  phenomenon  that  has  re- 
versed all  the  traditions  of  the  past  as  it  has  disappointed  all  the  expectations  of  the 
present.  A  great  and  warlike  people,  renowned  alike  for  their  skill  and  valor,  have  been 
swept  away  before  the  triumphant  advance  of  an  inferior  foe,  like  autumn  stubble  before 
a  hnrrtcane  of  ftrep  For  anght  I  know,  tiia  nest  flash  of  electric  Are  that  slilnnnen 
along  the  (x^ean  cable  may  tell  us  that  Pnri=,  witli  ovcry  fiber  quivering  with  theagonj 
of  impotent  de«i)air,  writhes  U'noath  the  cotKjucring  heel  of  her  loathed  invader.  Ere 
another  moon  shall  wax  and  wane  the  brightest  star  in  the  galaxy  of  nations  may  fall 
fimm  the  tenitii  of  her  gloiy  never  to  rise  again.  Ere  the  modest  violets  of  eariy  spring 
aliall  ope  their  beauteous  eyes,  the  genius  of  civilization  may  chant  the  wailing  re- 
quiem of  the  proudest  nationality  the  world  has  ever  seen,  as  «he  scatters  her  withered 
and  tear-moistened  lilies  o'er  the  bloody  tomb  of  butchered  France.  But,  sir,  I  wish  to 
ask  If  yon  honestlj  and  candidly  believe  that  tiie  Dutch  would  have  ever  ovarmn  the 
French  in  that  kind  of  style  If  ( n-  ral  Sheridan  had  not  gone  over  there  and  told  King 
William  and  Von  Moltke  how  he  had  managed  to  whip  the  Piegan  Indians. 

And  here,  sir,  recurring  to  this  map,  1  tind  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Piegans 
"vast  kerds  of  buffldo'*  and  '*  Immense  flelds  of  rich  wlieat  lands.** 


[Here  the  hammer  fell.   Many  cries :    Qo  on  1 "    Ck>  onl  *^ 
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Tlie  f^peaker.  Is  fheie  objection  to  fhe  geatlenuui  from  Kentndqr  <!on- 
tinuing  his  remarkst  The  Chidr  hears  none.  The  gentleman  win  proceed. 

Mr.  Knott.  I  was  nnwrlctng,  sir,  upon  these  vast  "  wtiest  fields  "  repreee&ted  on 

this  map  u  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  bufTalocs  and  the  PiegaaSf  and  was 
ftbont  to  say  that  the  idea  uf  there  being  these  imineuKC  whent  fields  in  the  very  heart 
of  ft  wildemesa,  hundreda  and  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  civilization, 
may  appear  to  eonw  fgaoiOmm.  ndwr  incongruous,  a4  rather  too  grMt »  strain  on  the 
"  blankVts  '*  of  Tenel^*  Bnt  to  mj  mind  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  whaterer. 
The  phenomenon  is  very  easily  ncconntcd  for.  It  is  evident,  sir,  thnt  the  Piepun^  sowed 
that  wheat  there  and  plovred  it  with  buffalo  bulb.  Mow,  siri  this  fortunate  combination 
of  boAloes  ftiid  Piegans,  ooaslderlng  their  relatlYO  potltloBS  tooaeh  other  and  to  Dulntb, 
u  they  are  arranged  on  this  map,  satisfies  me  that  Dvhith  is  destined  to  be  the  beef 
niarket  of  the  world. 

Here,  you  will  observe,  [pointing  to  the  map,]  are  the  buffaloes,  directly  between 
the  Piegans  and  Dohifh,  and  here,  right  on  tho  road  to  Duhith,  are  Uie  Creeks.  Now, 
air,  when  the  boffaloee  are  sufficiently  fat  from  grazing  on  these  immense  vheat  fields, 
you  see  it  will  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  Piegans  to  drive  them  on  dowu, 
atay  all  night  with  their  friends,  the  Creeks,  and  go  into  Duluth  in  the  morning.  I  think 
I  see  them  now,  sir,  a  vast  herd  of  buffaloes,  with  ttiair  heads  down,  their  eyes  glaring, 
IhtSt  noatrHs  dOated,  their  tongaes  oat,  and  flieir  tails  euted  over  their  baeics,  tearing 
al'snp  towards  Duluth,  with  about  a  thousand  Piegans  on  their  gra»?-bellled  ponies,  yell- 
ing at  their  heels!  On  they  come!  And  as  they  sweep  past  the  Creeks,  they  join  in  the 
chase,  and  away  they  all  go,  yelling,  bellowing,  ripping,  and  tearing  along,  amid  clouds 
of  dost,  nntU  the  last  bofiislo  is  safely  penned  in  the  stock-yards  of  Dnluthl 

Sir,  I  might  ptand  here  for  hours  and  hours,  and  expatiate  with  rapture  upon  the 
gorgeous  prospects  of  Duluth,  as  depicted  upon  this  map.  But  human  life  is  too  ^hort 
and  the  time  of  this  House  far  too  valuable  to  allow  me  to  linger  longer  upon  the  delight^ 
flU  tiieme.  I  think  eveiy  geotlemaa  en  this  floor  is  as  well  satisfied  as  I  am  that  Duluth 
it  deetined  to  become  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  universe,  and  that  this  road 
should  be  built  at  once.  lam  fully  persuaded  that  no  patriotic  representative  of  the 
American  people,  who  has  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  aMoeiated  glories  of  Duluth  and 
the  St.  OMz,  wQl  liesitate  a  moment  to  say  that  vnaj  a])le4»odiad  famala  in  tiie  land 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  who  Is  in  favor  of  "women's  rights,"  should 
be  drafted  and  set  to  work  upon  this  great  work  witliout  delay.  Nevertheless,  sir,  It 
grieves  my  very  soul  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  I  cannot  TOte  for  the  grant  of  lands 
providad  for  in  tills  UH. 

Ah,  sir,  you  can  have  no  conception  of  the  poignancy  of  my  anguish  that  I  am  de> 
privod  of  that  blessed  privilege!  There  are  two  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way.  In 
the  first  place,  my  constituents,  for. whom  I  am  acting  here,  have  no  more  interest  in 
flds  road  than  they  hara  In  the  great  qnostion  of  enlinaxy  tasta  now  perhaps  agitating 
the  public  mind  of  Dominica,  as  to  whether  the  illustrious  commissioners  who  recently 
left  this  capital  for  that  free  and  enlightened  republic  would  be  better  fricasseed,  boiled, 
or  roasted,  and,  in  the  second  place,  these  lands,  which  I  am  asked  to  give  away,  alas, 
are  not  mhM  to  hestowt  Hy  rdatlon  to  them  Is  simply  tiiat  of  trastee  to  an  expreaa 
trust.  And  shall  I  ever  betray  that  trust?  Never,  sir!  Rather  perish  Duluth!  Perish 
the  paragon  of  cities!  Rather  let  the  freezing  cyclones  of  the  bleak  Northwest  buiy  it 
forever  beneath  the  eddying  sands  of  the  raging  St  Croix! 

This  speech  was  delivered  in  tlie  ITotisc  of  Representatives,  January  27, 
1871 ;  and  few  well-read  persons  visit  Congress,  even  at  this  late  day,  with- 
out seeking  a  glimpse  of  the  author  of    the  speech  on  Duluth." 
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PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TOUAY. 


HON.  EDWARD  S.  UCET, 

or  HIOHMAH. 

<V|^DWARD  8.  LACET,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Third  Congres- 
ijional  District  of  Midiigan,  was  bom  November  96, 188S,  in  the  town 
of  Chili,  Monroe  Ckmnty,  New  Yoik.   EQs  fiarents,  Edward  D.  Lacey 

and  Martha  C.  Lacej,  emigrated  to  Midiigan  in  the  fall  of  1842^  and  in  the 

following  spring  settled  in  Eaton  County,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
still  resides.  His  fatlu  r  filled  several  offices  of  trust,  and  his  grandfatbor, 
Samuel  Lacey.  was  an  Orderly  Serixeant  under  LaFayette  and  was  Major  of  a 
regiment  of  Vermont  infantry  in  the  war  of  1S12. 

Edward  S.  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Olivet  College. 
In  18S8  he  remored  to  Ealamasoo,  Michigan,  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
salesman  for  the  period  of  four  years.  Betoming  in  1867,  he  waa  made 
Deputy  Register  of  Deeds,  which  position  he  held  four  years,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  Register  of  Deeds,  and  held  that  office  four  years. 
In  1861  he  married  Annette  C,  daughter  of  Hon.  Joseph  Musgmve,  who 
had  l>een  prominently  identified  in  Ohio  politics  with  Hon.  John  Sherman, 
and  had  served  a  tenn  in  the  Senate  of  that  State  with  Hon.  Stanley  Mat- 
thews, with  whom  he  wjia  upon  the  warmest  ternis  of  personal  friendship. 
In.  1862  he  formed  a  co-partnership  in  the  banking  business  with  his  father- 
in-law,  which  continued  until  the  organization  of  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Charlotte,  in  1871,  which  succeeded  to  theb  business.  He  was  elected  a 
Director  of  the  new  oiganisation  and  became  its  Cashier,  both  of  which 
positions  he  continues  to  hold.  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  construction 
of  the  Grand  Hiver  Valley  railroad,  has  already  been  one  of  the  Directors 
of  the  company,  and  was  for  several  years  its  Treasurer. 

He  was  the  first  Mavor  of  the  citvof  Charlotte,  and  contributed  lar-jflv 
to  the  iuaugviration  of  its  system  of  permanent  public  improvements,  lu 
1874  he  was  appointed  by  Qov.  Bagley  a  Trustee  of  the  Michigan  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  and  was  continued  in  tiiat  position  until  he  resigned  upon 
his  election  to  Congress,  a  period  of  about  six  years.  He  is  recognised  by 
every  one  as  a  leader  in  the  public  and  charitable  enterprises  of  the 
nity  in  which  he  resides.  He  has  been  a  Bound  Republican  in  politics  ever 
since  the  formation  of  the  ]iarty,  and  1ms  contributed  largely  to  its  success 
in  Miehipm.  He  was  Cliainnan  of  the  Republican  County  Conmiittec  of 
his  county  fourteen  years,  and  for  several  years  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  iiepublicau  State  Central  Committee.  In  1870  he  waa  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Bepublican  Conrention  at  CindnnatL  As  a  politician  he  is  very 
sagacious,  and  his  counsels  are  ftoquently  aought  in  the  matter  of  the  party 
management.  As  a  business  man  he  b  poeseMed  of  nune  than  ordinary 
executive  ability,  and  the  most  undoubted  integrity.  He  is  a  thorough 
master  of  the  intricate  subject  of  Finance. 

He  had  no  extended  experience  as  a  public  speaker  prior  to  his  nomina- 
tion for  Conjj:;ress  in  1880.  In  that  canijiaiirn  he  proved  one  of  the  most 
effective  speakers  that  over  canvassed  the  JDis'trict. 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  LADD, 

OF  MAIMB. 

EORGE  W.  LADD,  who  represents  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Maine  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Augusta, 
September  28,  1818.  His  father,  Joseph  Ladd,  emigrated  from  Deer- 
field,  New  Hampshire,  to  the  then  District  of  Maine,  and  settled  in  Augusta 
in  1808.  He  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant,  adding  mills  and  shipping 
interests  as  the  country  improved.  In  1832  he  was  interested  in  an  extensive 
mercantile  business  having  a  branch  in  Florida,  where  he  died  in  1835.  His 
mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Theophilus  Hamlin  of  Augusta,  a  woman 
of  unusual  energy  and  mental  capacity. 

Imbued  with  the  New  England  idea  of  the  value  of  education,  the 
generous  father  furnished  all  the  facilities  at  his  conunand  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  son,  and  afforded  hira  the  advantages  of  private  instruction  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  public  schools.  He  was  sent  to  the  Seminary 
at  Kent's  Hill,  Me.,  and  was  afterwards  fitted  for  college  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Ingraham,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  divine.  Business  affairs  obliged 
young  Ladd  to  suspend  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  and  he  engaged  himself 
as  an  apothecary's  clerk,  in  his  native  town.  It  was  from  this  circumstance 
that  he  received  the  sobriquet  of  "  Doctor,"  by  which  he  has  been  familiar- 
ly known  from  his  youth.    The  six  years  passed  in  this  establishment,  at 
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the  capital  of  the  State,  aftortled  him  excellent  opportunities,  not  only  for 
mental  growth  in  a  geaenl  way,  but  for  nuking  the  acquaintance  of  promi- 
nent men,  and  becoming  luniUar  with  public  topics.  Hia  capacity  for  bua- 
ineaa  was  early  developed,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  entire  management  of  an  eztensiTe  drug  and  9poQucKj  establishment. 
Two  years  late  r  he  remoTod  to  the  city  of  Bangor,  prosecuting  the  same 
business  there  for  fifteen  years  with  marked  success.  Hon.  Luther  Severance, 
his  uncle,  tlie  able  editor  of  the  Kennebunk  Journal  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, remlered  valuable  assistance  to  him  in  his  business  life.  In  1843  Mr. 
Ladd  married  Julias  Marcia  P.  C.  Ingraham,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingra- 
ham,  his  former  tutor.  She  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Hon.  Baniel  Corey, 
and  niece  of  Hon.  Rnel  Williams,  U.  8.  Senator  from  1887  to  1848.  Mr. 
Ladd  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  lailroad  building  in  Maine,  to  whidi  he 
gave  much  attention.  His  speeches  and  printed  articles  on  this  subject  at- 
tracted  much  notice  and  were  widely  circulated.  In  politics  he  conmienced 
as  a  Whii^.  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  Henry  Clay.  Tic  was  a  memlier  of 
the  Whi<,'  8tate  Committee  for  several  years.  After  the  disbanding  of  the 
Whig  organization  in  1856,  he  took  but  little  interest  in  politics  until  1800, 
when  he  became  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Constitutional  Union 
party,  then  represented  by  Bell  and  Everett.  At  this  time  the  Bell  and 
Ererett,  and  l>ouglas  parties  in  Maine  co-operated  to  avert,  if  possible,  a 
disruption  of  the  Union,  and  they  were  ironically  termed  by  their  opponents  • 
"Union  Savers." 

In  the  campaign  of  1864.  Mr.  Ladd  supported  General  MeClellan  for 
President,  and  rendered  the  Democratic  party  efficient  service  in  the  cam- 
paiirn.  In  1860  he  was  selected  by  tlie  I)em()rratic  Convention  as  a  Delegate 
to  the  National  Union  Convention,  held  in  Philadelphia.  In  1868  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats  of  the  Fourth  District,  who  were  then  in  a 
small  minority,  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  waa  defeated.  In  1678  he 
was  again  nominated  by  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Greenback  Conventions, 
and- was  elected  by  a  vote  of  12,921  against  10,095  for  his  opponent.  Buch 
a  revolution  in  political  parties  as  these  figures  indicate  is  rarely  witnessed 
anywhere,  especially  in  a  staid,  conservative  New  F.iitrl  ind  State.  In  1868 
the  Republican  candidate  was  electe<l  by  nearly  o.OdO  majonty,  which  waa 
substantially  maintained  in  subscijuent  elec  tions  down  to  1878,  when  Mr. 
Ladd,  a  Democratic  Greenbacker,  was  elected  by  a  majoritj  of  nearly  3,000, 
making  a  change  of  nearly  4,000  votes  in  an  aggregate  of  a  Httle  more  than 
88,000.  This  result  emphasized  the  remark  with  which  Mr.  Ladd  ia  credited, 
that  he  had  "  witnessed  the  birth  and  attended  the  funeral  of  nearly  all  the 
political  parties  in  the  country."  But  the  friends  of  Mr,  Ladd  were  very 
fortunate  in  their  candidate,  reflecting,  as  he  did,  the  true  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and  enforrini;  his  views  with  energy  and  ability  on  the  platform  and 
elsewhere.  In  the  great  contest  of  IHHS,  growing  out  of  our  depreciated 
currency  and  funding  system,  he  vigorously  opposed  the  demands  of  the 
Banks  and  bondholders,  and  the  funding  schemes  of  both  the  administra- 
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tions  of  Grant  and  Ilayps.  In  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  he  mftde  a  very 
efltctivi-  spoeeli  on  "  Wood  s  Funding  Bill,"  presenting  a  mode  of  payment 
which,  iu  part«,  has  ah-cad^  been  adopted.  Ue  closed  with  the  following 
empluctic  decUuratioiis: 

Wninot  the  wail  that  comos  to  us  from  the  toiling  millions  of  England,  Ireland, 
Qermaaj,  VnoM,  Spain,  Bimit,  tnd  Austria  be  headed  to  stop  tlib  grand  aoheme  of 
opprawion,  and  imitation  of  the  dynasties  of  Europe  ?  Must  we  wait  until  every  hearth- 
stone sends  up  its  warning  voice  from  this  broad  Innd:  '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  pr),  nnd  hero 
Bhalt  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed'  ?  .  .  .  .  Welcome  the  day  when  we  can  announce 
No  moia  bond*  shall  be  bsuedl  Weleome  tiie  day  when  wa  ean  say,  Taxation  ehall  and 
muat  be  reduced  and  be  made  equal!  Welcome  tlu>  day  wlian  the  industrious  laborer 
can  say,  the  cl()sintr  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  brought  with  them  nn  abun- 
dant civilization  with  imstrumeutalities  for  the  distribution  of  the  comforts  of  life  among 
tboee  whose  labor  has  made  this  die  golden  age  of  the  American  Bepnbllel 

At  this  time  ^Ix.  Ladd  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  fhe  Post-Office  Depnrtmenti  alao  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bftnlring 
and  Ouirent^.  In  1880  he  was  sgain  nominated  for  Congress.  Notwith- 
standing extraordinaiy  oppodtion,  Mr.  Ladd  was  dected  over  his  rival  can- 
didate by  iq^ards  of  850  msjori^,  <m  the  laigest  Tote  ever  polled  In  the 
District. 

February  20,  1!^81,  he  made  a  vigorous  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  tile  "  liegistry  of  Foreign  Shipping,"  wliich  had  n  wide  circu- 
lation, and  received  the  approbation  of  thoue  controlling  the  great  hhippiug 
interests  of  Maine  and  New  England.    The  speaker  closed  as  foUo^ra : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see  hopefiU  signs  of  a  change.  From  the  savannas,  prairieS|  and 
the  mountains  of  our  rast  country  comes  one  universal  wish  fbr  a  restored  American 
Marine.  If  the  railroad  and  telegraph  Iiuvo  grown  from  doubtfU  experiments  to  be  giants 

in  our  land,  let  us  change  the  direction  of  our  enterprise  to  the  more  important  interest, 
that  of  our  ocean  commerce,  so  long  proi^perous,  now  endangered  by  an  opponent  so 
maniftsUy  onr  inftrior  In  resonroes,  so  fiv  behind  oa  In  gorenunent  and  hnmaa  toU&s 
prise.  Gentlemen,  this  aggregation  of  individuality,  this  American  world  of  dlTenified 
hvmanity  speaks  to-day,  discordantly  it  is  true,  but  eanmstly,  fixr  that  whioh  Is  all  Impor* 
taa^  the  dominion  of  the  seas. 

Mr.  Ladd  has  business  capacity,  and  forty  years  of  business  life  in 
Bangor  have  been  marked  by  the  closcpt  application.  Ambitious  to  obtain 
■wealth,  he  soiight  it  through  the  l<  i:itiinate  means  of  labor  and  forecast, 
rather  than  by  tlie  doubtful  exjjedieuts  resorted  to  by  the  speculator  and 
adventurer.  His  personal  integrity  was  never  questioned.  He  is  an  exten- 
sive reader,  particularly  of  histoiy,  and  has  devoted  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  snbjeet  of  ihianoe  and  politicsl  economy  generally.  As  a  poblle 
tpesker  he  la  flneni^  self-poseessed,  bold  in  attack,  and  quick  at  repartee. 
His  devotion  to  his  public  duties,  his  uniform  courtesy  and  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  his  constituents,  render  him  deservedly  popular,  and  his  friends 
indulge  the  hope  that  many  years  of  public  life  and  iif  f»liifffl  are  yet  re- 
served for  him. 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  LATHAM, 

OF  MOBTB  CAXOLIMA. 

OUIS  C.  LATIIAM  of  Greenville,  who  represente  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  North  Carolina  in  the  National  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, was  l>om  at  Plymouth,  Washington  County,  in  that  State, 
September  11,  1840.  He  was  educated  at  tlic  University  of  North  Carolina, 
graduating  there  in  the  class  of  1859.  In  1859  and  1800  he  attended  the 
Harvard  Law  Scliool  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  civil  war  between 
the  North  and  South  becoming  imminent,  lie  returned  to  his  native  State 
and  embraced  an  early  opi)ortunity  to  make  known  his  sympathy  for  the 
Confederate  cause  by  accepting  the  Captaincy  of  a  company  in  the  First  North 
Carolina  State  troops;  the  date  of  his  enlistment  being  in  May,  1861,  the  term 
"for  the  war."  Soon  after  he  engaged  in  active  service  he  waa  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major  of  his  regiment.  He  wa«  severely  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  and  again  at  the  second  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
May  5,  1804.  In  1803  he  wjw  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina,  but  declined  to  accept  the  office;  he  was  again  elected  to  that  body 
in  1864,  accepted  and  served  until  the  surrender  at  Appomatox  Court  House 
in  1805.  In  1860  he  waa  admitted  to  the  Bar.  In  1870-71  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Latham  was  elected  to  the  Forty -seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat. 
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HON.  JOHN  P.  LEEDOM, 

OP  OHIO. 

^||OHN  P.  LEEDOM,  of  West  Union,  represents  the  Seventh  Congnt- 
^11  eional  District  of  Ohio  in  the  Conc^rcss  of  the  United  States.    He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-seveiitli  Con<:,'riss  as  a  Democratf  by  a  vote  of 
17,875  against  15|663  for  the  Bcpublican  caadidate. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L£  f  EYRE, 

OP  OHIO. 

EXJAMIN  LE  FEVRE  of  Sidnoy.  who  represents  the  Fifth  Conqres- 
sional  District  of  Ohio  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  wua 
born  in  Shelby  County,  in  that  State,  October  8,  1838.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  commoQ  schools,  and  at  Miami  University,  where  he  completed 
his  flOTBifnl  rtodiM*  He  fhen  commeDced  to  read  law,  but  after  a  shcnrt 
time  tamed  his  attention  more  particulaxly  to  agricaltiml  poiaoita.  In  1861 
he  Tohmteered  ai  a  private  soldier  in  the  Union  army,  and  continued  In 
military  service  throughout  the  war.  In  1865  he  waa  elected  to  the  Ohio 
State  Legislature  from  Shelby  County.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  Secretary  of  State.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Consul  at  Nuremberg,  Germany,  by  President  Johnson.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  rote  ol  ft8,598  against  15,488  for  his  Bepu^li- 
caa  opponent 


HON.  J.  H.  LEWIS* 

OP  ILI1NOI8. 

Ai  H.  LEWIS,  of  Knoxville,  represents  the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
gMk^  of  Illinois  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected  to 
n»  the  Forty -seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  14,658 
against  U,294  for  the  Democratiey  and  2,548  for  the  Greenback  candidates. 
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HON.  STEPHEN  D.  LINDSEY, 

OP  MAINE. 

TEPITEN  D.  LrXDSEY  of  Noiridpewock,  who  reprcsente  the  Tlnn] 
Congressional  District  of  Maine  in  the  National  Congress,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Norridgowork,  in  that  State,  March  3,  1828.  He  received 
a  thorough  common-9cho()l  and  academic  education,  ]>cing  always  known 
for  his  excellent  flcholnrship  throughout  his  attendance  at  the  schools,  as  in 
his  subsequent  life  he  has  been  distinguished  for  similar  characteristics, 
whatever  his  undertaking.  Leaving  the  classic  shades  of  the  academy,  he 
gave  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  and  in  18/)3  was  admitted  to  practice 
at  the  Bar.  He  soon  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  honorable  members  of  the  profession  in  the  State.  From  1857  to  18G0 
ho  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  Somerset  County.  In 
1856  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  and  from  1808 
to  1870  was  a  mcmljer  of  the  State  Senate,  being  President  of  that  body  in 
1869.  In  1800  and  again  in  1868  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  National  Republi- 
can Convention.  In  1874  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  E.xecutive  Council 
of  the  State.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses, 
and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican.  And  thus  we 
see  him  to-day  enjoying  the  reward  of  private  virtues  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  public  duties. 
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HON.  HENRY  W.  LORD, 

or  XIOHIOAX. 

ENRY  W.  LORD  of  Detroit,  who  represents  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  wjis  bom 
at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1821.  His  paternal  ancestor  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Saybrook  (Connecticut)  Colony,  and  his  maternal 
ancestor  (a  Chapman)  one  of  the  earliest  colonists  who  settled  at  Guilford, 
Connecticut.  His  grandfather  Chapman  served  in  the  Revolution  from  1777 
until  the  close.  Having  received  an  academic  education  at  Andover,  Mass., 
Mr.  Lord  removed  to  Detroit  in  1839.  Four  years  after  he  went  to  Pontiac, 
where  he  was  engaged  until  1870  (except  while  on  foreign  service)  in  farm- 
ing and  mercantile  business.  Then  he  returned  to  Detroit,  his  present  resi- 
dence. From  1861  until  1867  he  was  United  States  Consul  to  Manchester, 
England.  He  devised  measures,  afterwards  adopted,  by  which  our  con- 
sular service  all  over  the  world  has  become  more  than  self-sustaining. 
In  1876  he  was  one  of  the  Presidential  Electors  at-large  for  this  State.  He 
has  served  on  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities.  His  papers 
read  at  National  Conventions  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  at 
Detroit,  Saratoga,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland,  on  various  topics  of 
political  economy,  have  had  a  \iide  circulation. 

In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican. 
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HON.  VAN  H.  MANNING, 

or  xissiBHPri. 

AN  n.  MANNING,  of  Holly  Springs,  who  represents  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Mississippi  in  the  National  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, was  born  in  Martin  County,  North  Carolina,  July  20,  1839. 
In  1841  he  removed  to  Mississippi.  lie  was  educated  at  Horn  Lake  Male 
Academy  and  at  the  University  of  Nashville.  In  1860  he  removed  to 
Arkansas.  Here  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  In  the  Civil 
war  of  1861  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army  as  Captain,  and  was  subse- 
quently promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Third  Arkansas  infantry,  and 
Second  Arkansas  Battalion  in  General  Lee's  army.  Mr.  Manning  held  no 
public  office  prior  to  his  election  to  Congress.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty- 
fifth  and  Forty -sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty -seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  1.'>,2.'5.'),  against  9,990  for  the  Repub- 
lican, and  3,585  for  the  Greenback  competitors. 

During  the  period  of  discussion  and  agitation  of  the  great  questions 
constituting  the  main  issues  between  the  North  and  South,  imme<liately 
preceding  the  war  and  since  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
Mr.  Manning  has  consistently  and  earnestly  maintained  the  views  of  his 
party,  and  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  South  at  home  and  in  Congress. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  MARSH, 

OF  ILll.NOU. 

EX.TA^MTN  F.  MARSH,  of  Warsnw,  represents  the  Tenth  Congres- 
sional District  of  lUiuois  in  tlie  National  Congress.  He  wan  elected 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  14,708, 
ftgainst  13,877  for  the  Democratic,  and  718  for  the  Greenback  candidates. 
He  is  now  Chahnuui  of  the  Cominittee  on  Feneloni. 


HON.  EDWARD  LIVINGSTOH  XARTIll, 

or  muMjam, 

<^f^DWABD  LiynraSTOK'  MARTIN,  of  Seaford,  who  represents  the 
'4Y  3tate  of  Delaware  at-lsige  in  the  House  of  RepresentatiTee  of  the 

Uiiiti'd  States,  was  bom  in  the  place  of  his  present  residence,  March 
29,  1837.  His  early  education  was  acquired  at  Bolraar's  Academy,  where 
he  was  prepare!  to  ent<T  uj)on  a  ro^T'ilar  classical  course  of  study,  which  he 
Bubsequently  completed  at  Delaware  College  ami  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. After  leaving  college  he  began  to  read  law,  and  in  due  time  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  was  soon  after  elected  Clerk  of  the  l^ete  Senate 
of  Delaware.  He  served  as  a  Oommisrioner  to  settle  the  diluted  boondaiy 
between  New  Jersi^  and  Delaware.  In  1864  he  was  a  nenber  of  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicmo,  and  also  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Conventions  of  the  same  party,  held  at  Baltimore  in  1872^  and 
at  St.  Louis  in  1876,  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty -sixth  Confrrcsg,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-neventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  bjfavoteof  14|d66, 
against  1-4,336  for  the  liepublican  candidate. 


HON.  JOSEPH  MASON, 

or  NEW  YORK. 


OSEPH  MASON,  of  Hamilton,  who  represents  the  Twenty-fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Staties, 
was  bom  at  Plattsburg,  in  that  State,  March  30,  1828,  but  liaa  resided 


at  Hamflton  since  he  was  twelve  years  old.  He  received  the  asual  common 
school  education,  supplemented  by  several  tenns  at  the  academy,  and  then 
commenced  the  atudy  of  law  with  his  brother,  Hon.  Charles  Mason,  late 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York.  In  1849  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  and  b^gan  practioe  at  Hamilton,  where  he  has  since  continued  to 
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redde  and  follow  his  profearioo.  He  was  elected  Otonnty  .Tnrlgc  for  Madi- 
son County  for  the  term  commencing  January  1,  1804,  an<l  continued  to 
occupy  that  position  for  four  years.  In  1871  ho  was  apjK)iuted  Colkctor  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  the  Twenty-second  District  of  New  York,  and  remained 
in  that  office  until  January,  1870.  He  waa  electwl  to  the  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  was  re-elected  to  tlie  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Kepublican, 
by  a  vote  of  17,101,  againflt  11,610  for  the  Demociado,  And  767  for  the 
Oreenback  candidates. 


HON.  C.  C.  HATSON , 

W  VKBUMk. 

OURTLAND  CTJSHINa  KATSON,  Repfesentative  in  the  Fbrty* 
4|h  eeTenth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana,  was  bom  at  Brookville,  Franklin  Coiint>%  Indiana, 
April  25,  1841.  He  ih  the  oldest  son  of  John  A.  and  Har^rarctta  M.  Mntnon. 
His  fatlier,  Jolin  A.  Miitson,  wa«  for  a  lon^  time  prominent  in  the  ]K)litie3 
of  Indiana,  and  was  the  eandidatc  of  the  Whig  party  for  Governor  in  1849. 
The  subject  of  this  sketrh  is  a  trniduate  of  Indiana  Asbury  University.  At 
the  age  of  uiueleeu,  on  the  day  following  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  he 
•nested  aa  a  fnivate  loldier  in  tlie  volonteer  army  of  the  Union,  and  served 
hia  conntxy  throogb  various  grades  during  the  whole  of  the  Civil  war,  and 
waa  mustered  out  as  Colond  of  tbe  Vlftb  and  Sixth  Indiana  cavsliy,  oon- 
solidated  Octol)er  1,  1865.  He  then  studied  and  practiced  law  for  five  years 
with  hia  &thcr  and  Hon.  Solomon  Claypool,  and  in  tlu  meantime  served 
one  term  as  District  Attorney.  He  was  re-ehicfcd  District  Attorney,  and 
subsequently  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  Circuit  Court,  which  latter  ollico 
he  vacate<l  in  1873.  Since  that  time  he  lujs  pursued  fhr  treru'ral  practice  of 
his  profesiiiou  with  success,  taking  part,  however,  in  all  of  the  political 
campaigns  intervening.  He  vraa  a  member  of  the  Eseentive  Committee  of 
the  State  Central  Committee,  In  1678.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Jkauxnk^  receiving  916  minority  over  hia  Bepublicaa  com- 
petitor. 


HON.  A.  S.  McCLURE, 


d|     8.  MoCLURE,  of  Wooeter,  represents  the  Eighteenth  Congressional 

^%  ^  Distri(  t  of  Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States.  He  w  ns 
^  elected  to  the  Forty-seventli  Congress,  as  a  Kepoblican,  by  a  vote  oi 
18,570,  agaiufit  13,474  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
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HON.  MOSES  A.  McCOID, 

or  IOWA. 

A^jOSES  ATERS  McCOID,  who  represente  the  First  Congressional 
^Bfl  District  of  Iowa  in  the  National  Congress,  was  bom  in  Logan 
t^^County,  Ohio,  November  6,  1840.  His  grandfather, 'on  the  pater- 
nal side,  was  a  native  of  County  Down,  Ireland,  of  which  County  he  was 
at  one  time,  Assizeman  or  Treasurer,  He  emigrated  to  America  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  The  father  of  Moses  A., 
Robert  McCoid,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  lived  in  Washington  County, 
in  that  State,  until  1833,  when  he  married  Jean  Bain  of  Muskingum  County, 
Ohio.  Miss  Bain,  who  became  the  mother  of  Moses  A.,  was  the  daughter 
of  Quinton  Bain,  a  Scotchman,  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1759.  He  was  raised  with  Robert  Bums,  in  Ayrshire,  going  to  school 
with  him  in  boyhood,  and  the  two  at  one  time  starting  for  America  together. 
But  Bums,  fortunately  for  him  and  the  literary  world,  after  being  on  board 
ship,  was  called  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  at  length  entered  upon  his 
career  of  imperishable  fame.  Bain  came  to  the  New  World  and  settled  in 
Virginia.  Here  he  soon  became  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  patriots 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  took  an  active  part  in  those  stirring  scenes. 
He  dwelt  near  General  Washington,  enjoyed  his  friendsliip,  and  served 
under  him  with  the  Yirgioia  troops  during  the  Revolution.    Ho  lived  until 
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1830,  and  was  a  characteristic  Scotch  patriot,  full  of  the  luimanity  of  Burns, 
and  imbued  with  the  patriotism  of  Waflliint^rton.  liohcrt  ilcCoid  liad  \n-vn 
over  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  working  at  his  trade,  and  there  had  bc- 
oome  acquainted  with  Ifiss  Bain,  who  was  then  living  with  Hoaes  Ayers,  by 
whom  ahe  waa  ndaed  after  the  death  (tf  her  mother.  Toung  Robert  was  ft 
member  of  the  Ohio  militia,  and  at  one  time  CSaptain  of  a  company  of  Btate 
militia.  Upon  their  marriage  Robert  McCoid  and  Ins  young  wife,  whose 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  clKiractcr  is  yet  rt'ni(MiilK.!red  by  many  around  Dun- 
can's Falls,  Ohio,  rcniovt  d  tu  Lo^'iui  County,  Ohio.  There  they  settled  in 
what  was  then  a  comparative  wilderness,  and  cleared  a  farm,  struirj^lini^ 
with  all  the  adversities  of  a  frontier  life.  Here  upon  the  farm,  three  miles 
from  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Moses  Ayres  McCoid  was  bom  and  raised  until  he 
was  eleven  years  old. 

In  1853,  when  he  was  eleven  years  of  ^pe,  his  father  remoTed  to  Jeffer- 
son County,  Iowa,  locating  on  a  farm  one  mile  south  of  Fairfield.  Here 
young  McCoid  continued  to  live  with  his  fatlier  on  the  farm,  working  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  attendin*;  winter  schools.  At  the  a<^o  of  fourteen  he 
entered  the  Fairfield  University  and  began  the  study  of  the  hi<,dier  branches, 
including  Oreek,  Latin,  and  Algebra.  At  si.xteeu  he  entered  college  at 
Wa-shington,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Fre>hman  cla.ss,  where  he  remained  until 
1858,  when  he  returned  home,  having  injured  his  health  so  much  that  rest 
from  study  was  advised.  WhUe  at  home  he  entered  the  office  of  Hon. 
James  F.  Wilson  and  began  the  study  of  law.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he 
passed  his  exannnation  for  admission  to  the  Bar,  but  was  not  old  enough  to 
be  sworn  in.  Tlu  (  ivil  war  broke  out,  a  meeting  was  called  in  Fairtield, 
and  his  name  was  tlie  second  on  the  list  of  volunteers.  He  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier  in  Company  *'E,"  Second  Regiment,  Iowa  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. The  Company  was  sworn  in  May  0,  18G1,  and  was  nuistered  in  on 
the  28th  dayjof  the  same  month.  He  was  promoted  to  Sccond-Lieuteuaut, 
and  for  some  time  during  the  advance  on  Corinth,  Mississippi,  served  as 
Acting  Adjutant  of  the  Regiment.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Vott 
Donaldson  whoi  the  Be^ment  made  the  celebrated  diarge,  also  in  the  bat- 
tles at  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Bear  Creek,  and  Rcsaca.  Ho  was  discharged  on 
the  30th  of  3Iay,  18G4,  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  his  tenn  of  service. 
Being  at  home  on  leave  of  absence,  he  was  married  on  the  seventh  day  of 
SejitendxT,  If^OH,  at  .Tiicksonville,  Illinois,  to  Miss  Helen  M<  Is!;iiid.  When 
he  finally  returned  from  tlie  service  he  began  the  practice  of  law  iuj  a  mem- 
ber of  ^e  firm  of  Wilson,  Stubb  &  McCoid.  He  wss  pooi^ had  nothing 
but  his  strength  of  brain  and  body— having  given  three  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  his  country's  service.  In  1860  he  was  elected  District  Attor- 
ney of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District  of  Iowa.  Tliis  oHice  he  held  until  Jan- 
uary, 1871.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  Iowa  Slate  Senate  firom  Jefferson 
County,  and  was  re-elected  to  that  b  xly  in  tSTo,  when  lie  became  Chainnan 
of  its  Juditiury  Committee.  In  1S7S  he  was  elected  to  (he  Forty-si.\th 
Congress,    His  first  experience  therein  was  at  tiic  Extra  Session  of  li^TU, 
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in  which  he  took  part  in  the  debate  upon  the  Anny  Billy  and  made  an  able 
speech  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracjt: 

Supp<^)so  the  Hoiise  resolves  to  pa,<s  no  further  bOb  until  its  despotic  demands  are 
mot,  and  the  supplies  of  national  life  are  cut  off;  then  tho  lost  hope  of  a  free  people  is 
in  the  Executive.  He  must  enforce  the  laws,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Coustitu- 
tboUf  and  sacredly  keep  his  regbtarad  oath  in  heaven.  God  grant  the  neeasaity  may  not 
aosoon  l)€  whelmed  upon  this  pwple!  Bnl  if  It  must  romc  by  a  call  of  the  Chief  Slag- 
istrate,  money  and  men  will  pour  forth  like  water  to  defeat  a  second  revolution.  Dream 
not,  men  of  the  South,  that  you,  in  renewing  the  attack  upon  another  bupposed  vuluer- 
able  pohit  of  this  nation,  are  walking  In  the  way  of  peace.  Let  no  voice  from  any 
quarter  mislead  you.  Judge  not  tho  people  of  America  f.o  unwisely.  I  tell  you,  behind 
every  weak  joint  in  the  constitutional  armor  of  the  Aniorican  Uniou  is  masked  ond 
ambushed  the  batteries  of  war  and  the  serried  ranks  of  millions  of  men,  and  over  it  all 
is  the  sleepless  eye  of  the  jealous  afliectlons  of  the  people.  There  is  no  party  at  thai 
pobit.  There,  as  the  great  Douglas  xaid,  each  man  must  bo  either  a  patriot  or  a  traitor; 
and  wc  are  near  to  tliat  dividing  line  to-day,  God  grant  that  in  the  lowering  fotiire  wa 
may  not  have  uguiu  to  cross  it. 

Tlio  si»ff'rli  was  a  calm  and  rational  appeal  to  the  better  judgment  of 
all  parties  and  men,  against  the  pnn  tioe  of  "  tacking,"  and  in  favor  of  a 
free  and  protected  ballot.  In  the  t^ecund  session  he  introduced  a  resolution 
proposing  an  important  practical  amendment  to  the  Constitatlon,  giving 
Ooi^p«ea  power  to  regulate  trademaika,  all  lawa  upon  the  subject  having 
been  declared  uiic<niBtitutlonal  by  a  recent  dedaion  of  the  8u|mme  Court. 
AmoQg  the  bills  introduced  by  him  in  the  second  and  third  sesdons  of  that 
Congress,  were  "A  Bill  to  regulate  transportation  by  railways";  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  "to  secure  universal  education";  and  many  bills 
of  local  interest  to  his  district.  He  made  several  arguments  on  subjec  ts  of 
general  importance,  and  took  high  rank  in  the  House  as  a  parliamentarian, 
debater,  and  an  industrious  and  faithful  representative  of  his  District.  He 
was  re-nominated  unanimously  in  1880,  aiM)  elected  to  the  Porty-aeventh 
CongroBif  aa  a  Republican,  by  a  Tote  of  17,117,  againat  19,119  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic, and  9,497  for  the  Greenback  competitors. 
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HON.  ANSON  G.  McCOOK. 

or  NKW  TORK. 

dS  NSON  G.  McCOOK,  of  New  York  City,  who  represents  the  Eighth 
/l*^  Congressional  District  of  New  York  in  the  National  Congress,  was 
^1  born  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  October  10,  1835,  He  was  educated  at 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  State  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  made  his  way  across  the  Plains  to  the  Golden  State.  After  remain- 
ing in  California  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  five  years,  he  returned  to  Ohio 
and  engaged  in  the  study  of  law.  The  civil  war  breaking  out  he  entered 
the  Union  army  as  Captain  in  the  Second  Regiment  of  Ohio  Infantry. 

His  regiment  was  subsequently  reorganized,  and  he  was  then  made 
Major  of  it,  later  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
soon  became  Colonel,  serving  with  his  regiment  at  this  time  in  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland.  When  the  term  of  scrNnce  of  his  old  command  had 
expired  and  it  was  mustered  out,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  194th 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General 
of  Volunteers.  In  November,  1805,  he  was  appointed  As.Hessor  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  District.  In  May,  1873,  he  removed  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gresses, and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican. 

He  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library  in  the  present  Congress. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  McKENZIE, 

OF  KKKTUCKT. 

^iAMES  A.  McKENZIE  of  Longview,  who  repreBents  the  Second  Con- 
fll  gressional  District  of  Kentucky  in  the  Congress  of  the  United/  States, 
f"^  was  bom  in  Christian  County,  in  that  State,  August  1,  1840.    His  early 
education  was  obtained  at  the  public  schools  and  at  Center  College,  at  Dan- 
ville, Kentucky. 

After  leaving  college  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  in  due  time  was 
admitted  to  practice.  He,  however,  subsequently  became  interested  more 
especially  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  is  now  a  fanner. 

From  1867  to  1871  he  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  State  Legislature. 
In  1872  he  was  Presidential  Elector  for  the  Stiite  at-large,  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
14,694  against  8,354  for  the  Republican  and  5,233  for  the  Greenback  candi- 
dates. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  although  a  comparatively  young  man  when  he  entered 
Congress,  has  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  the  high  position  with  which  his 
constituency  has  now  for  the  tliird  time  honored  him,  and  from  the  first  has 
been  a  valuable  member  of  the  House. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  McKINLET,  Ji., 

OV  OKWii 


ILLLVM  McKINLEY,  Jr.,  of  Canton,  who  represents  the  Seven- 
teenth Congressioiial  District  of  Ohio  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  was  bora  at  Niles,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  86th 


day  of  February,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  in  his  neigh- 
borhood until  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  the  civil  war  came  on  and  he, 
like  .«o  muny  young  men  who,  althoucrh  \  <t  in  tluir  "teens,"  illustrated  the 

spirit  «)f  patriotism  whicli  from  Ri'volutionary  times  has  l>cen  tho  romarkable 
clinractcri>tir  of  AnHrlcan  youth  when  the  IhiL' of  tluir  rounlry  IihsIxtii  iinpir- 
ik'd  at  home  or  abroad,  joined  the  Union  army  at  the  lirst  opportunity  after  it 
was  known  that  war  was  inevitable.  He  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  was  raised 
through  the  several  intervening  ranks  until  he  was  Captun  of  his  eom|)any, 
and  was  brevet  Major  when  mustered  out  at  the  exjnration  of  his  service. 
After  the  war  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  tlie  Bar,  and  from  1869  to 
1871  was  Prosecntinf?  Attnnn  y  for  Stark  County,  Ohio. 

Tie  was  eU'etcd  to  Ww  Fi  rty-fifth  and  Forty-sixtli  ronirrecso!!,  and  was 
re-elected  to  the  Forty  seventh  Compress,  as  a  Repul)lican,  by  a  vote  of 
20,221  ai-^  iin^t   lO.fioO  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 

Mr.  -Mt  Ivinky  is  Chairman  of  the  Cummittce  on  the  Revision  of  Laws  in 
the  present  Congress. 

» 
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HOH.  ROBERT  H.  McUNE, 


HE  prwent  memlwr  from  llie  Fourth  Oongressional  DiBtrict  of  Maiy- 
I  land,  18  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Louis  HcLene  of  Delaware,  and  was 
bom  at  Wihnington,  In  that  State,  Jnne  88, 1815.  His  father,  after 


twenty  yean  of  distinguished  public  senrice  as  Representative  in  Congress, 

as  Senator,  as  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
then  ay  Secretary  of  State,  rctirtd  from  political  life  in  1887,  and  settled  in 
Maryland.  Colonel  Allan  ^IcLane  of  Delaware,  the  grandfather  of  lion.  H. 
M.  McLanc,  was  an  officer  of  (li.stin<^uished  merit  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
the  friend  of  Wa»hin<j;ton,  who  honored  him  witli  an  important  and  respon- 
tfble  dvil  office  under  the  government  formed  in  1787,  which  he  retained 
untn  his  death  in  1888.  Catherine  Mary  Milligan,  the  mother  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  a  woman  of  superior  character  and  accomplishments,  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  and  Sally  (Jones)  Milligan  of  Cecil  County, 
both  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  respected  families  of  Maryland.  Robert 
M.  McLane  was  placed  at  an  early  aije  at  a  noted  school  in  Wilmington,  and  in 
1827  wa.sRent  to  St.  Mary'.s  Collei;e  in  Baltimore.  Two  years  later  hi.s  father 
took  him  to  Europe  and  placed  him  under  an  instnu  tor  in  Paris.  In  that 
city  iio  attended  the  classes  at  the  College  Bourbon,  and  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ah^of  Cteneral  Lafayette,  whocherlshed  an  affsetionale  remembrance  of  hk 
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grandfather.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1881,  and  having  at  that 
time  a  preference  for  military  life,  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point 
by  Qeneral  Andrew  Jackson,  graduating  in  July,  1887,  and  was  commiMiimed 
a  Second  Lieutmant  in  the  Fint  artillexy.  The  same  smnmer  he  joined  hia 
regiment  and  took  command  of  his  company  in  Florida,  where  his  services 
nu  riti'd  and  received  the  commendation  of  his  brotho'  officers  of  all  grades. 
The  following  spriiifr  he  was  ordered  with  liis  company  to  join  General  Scott 
in  the  Cherokee  eountry,  Gcorjjia,  htkI  later  in  the  8ame  year  was  transferred 
to  the  newly  organized  Corps  of  T()p<»gr!iphic!d  Engineers,  and  onh-rcd  to 
report  to  General  Taylor,  then  operating  in  Florida.  With  him  he  remained 
till  the  fiiU  of  1889,  when  he  Joined  Captain  Canfield,  then  engaged  in  a 
military  surrey  of  the  northern  lakes,  and  with  whom,  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  he  went  to  Europe  in  January,  1841,  tat  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  system  of  djrl^es  and  drainage  in  Ilolland  and  Italy.  While 
in  Paris,  Aupnst  2(1  of  that  year.  Lieutenant  MrLane  was  married  to  Geor- 
gine,  daiifrht«T  of  David  Urquhart,  a  prominent  and  wc.iltliy  merehant  of 
T>n\iisiana.  On  lii-^  return  he  proceeded  to  New  OiUanf?  \\\\\\  Captain 
Gtotire  W.  Huges,  toi>ograpliieal  engineer,  for  a  military  survey  of  the 
approaelies  to  that  gity,  and  was  engaged  in  similar  serNnces  for  the  two  fol- 
lowing years.  His  wintm  had  been  passed  in  Washington,  where  he  pur- 
sued  a  course  of  legal  study,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columlna  shortly  before  s^ng  for  Europe  in  1841.  He  condnued 
his  studies  from  that  time,  and  in  October,  1848,  resigned  his  com  mission 
in  the  United  States  Army  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  Reared  in  the  society  of  pnhlic  men  he  at  once  took  part 
in  tlie  political  affairs  of  the  State  and  of  the  country.  lie  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  efforts  of  tlie  Democratic  paVty  to  carry  31uryland  in  the  e.vciting 
Presidential  campaign  of  1844,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Delegates. 

The  finances  of  the  State  being  at  that  time  in  an  embairasaed  condi- 
tion, he  sustained  the  GoTcmor  in  his  recommendation  of  a  faithful  fulfill- 
ment of  all  obligatiooB.  He  also  ably  advocated  the  right  of  the  people  to 
assemble  in  soyereign  convention  and  alter  their  constitution  as  they  might 
see  fit. 

In  the  fall  of  lf*47  Mr.  !McLane  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland,  lie  warmly  defended  the  Mexican  war 
policy  of  the  administration,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  a  prompt  and  for- 
cible debater.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  he  rendered 
effidoit  service  to  the  commmicial  interests  of  Bsltimore,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  second  Congressional  term,  1851,  during  which  he  had  been  Chairman 
of  tlmt  committee,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Baltimore  City  passed  resolutions 
thanking  him  for  his  cfTnrts.  In  the  fall  of  ISlOhe  was  re-elected  to  Con- 
gress by  a  largely  increased  maj<irity,  atul  at  the  expiration  of  this  term  pro- 
ceeded to  California,  where  he  remained  actively  engaged  in  profes- 
sional business  until  tlie  summer  of  lb52.    In  the  fall  of  tliis  year  he  was 
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elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  as  a  Presidential  Elector.  In  ISHZ  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Kerce  Commissioner  to  Chinii.  with  the  power  of  a 
minister  pleuiiKjtentiary.  and  at  the  simie  time  accredited  to  Japan,  Siam, 
Coren.  and  Cochin  China.  A  naval  force  being  placed  by  the  President 
subject  to  his  eontrul,  he  at  once  set  out  on  this  important  mission  and 
arrired  at  Hong  Kong  in  April,  1854.  His  health  suffering  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  the  pecnliar  attitude  which  affsirs  had  assumed  lead- 
ing him  to  consider  that  the  public  interests  did  not  longer  require  him 
toremain'in  China,  he  requested  his  reosll,  and  a  successor  Vicing  nj^pointed 
he  returned  to  Baltimore.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  by  Presicient  Buchanan 
Envoy  Extraonlinary  and  "Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  to  which  he  proceeded,  and  April  7,  IHoJ*.  presented  liis  credentials 
to  President  Quarez.  Affairs  in  that  country  were  then  in  a  greatly  dis- 
turbed condition,  and  Mr.  McLane  was  empoft-ercd  with  authority  to  exer- 
cise his  own  discretion  in  many  fmportant  pardcularB,  which  he  did  with 
great  wisdom,  and  negotiated  and  signed  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  our  dtixens,  when 
the  cidmination  here  of  the  difficulties  between  the  North  and  the  South 
satisfied  him  tliat  furtluT  negotiations  would  bo  useless,  and  resigning  his 
mission  he  rctunied  to  his  family  in  Baltimore. 

lie  took  ])art  in  the  public  discussions,  and  represented  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore in  one  or  more  State  Conventions  that  assembled  in  the  early  months 
of  1861,  adhering  with  firmness  to  the  opinions  and  principles  he  had  always 
adTocated.  When  the  Legldature  met  in  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  a  commisdon  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  reference  to  what  was  considered  by  that  body  the 
unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  Federal  authorities  within  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Ui>on  the  report  (*f  (his  commission  tin;  T>egislatnre  formally 
resolved  that  it  was  not  expedient  for  the  State  to  secede,  l)ut  i)rotcsted 
against  the  prosecution  of  the  war  between  the  States,  in  which  it  refused 
in  any  way  to  participate. 

In  the  winter  of  1868  he  waa  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  Western  Padllc 
railroad  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  and  in  course  of  the  two  following 
years  visited  Europe  sereral  times  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  that 
attached  to  that  engagement.  In  the  autumn  of  18TT  he  was  elected  State 
Senator  for  four  years  from  January  1,  1878,  and  in  the  inijiortant  session  of 
that  year  was  one  of  the  leading memlxTs.  In  the  fall  of  ISTS  he  waselected 
to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  which  commenced  with  the  .»ij)e(ial  .session  of 
1879.  In  1880  he  was  electe{l  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, by  a  vote  of  16,702  against  13,540  for  the  Republican  candidate.  The 
long  experience  of  Mr.  McLane  in  public  alli^  aind  hla  recognized  ability 
as  a  leader  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  statesmen  of  his  party, 
and  in  him  Maiyland  takes  a  leading  position  in  the  great  oontroverBies  now 
at  issue  In  the  representative  balls  of  the  nation. 
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HON.  BENTON  McMILLIN, 

OP  TENKKMEB. 

ENTON  McMITXTN,  of  Carthage,  who  represents  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Tennessee  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  Monroe  County,  Kentucky,  September  11,  1845,  He 
was  educated  at  the  Plymouth  Academy,  Tennessee,  and  the  Kentucky 
University  at  Lexington.  After  leaving  the  University  he  read  law  under 
Judge  E.  L.  Gardenhire,  and  after  a  full  preparatory  course,  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Celina,  Tennes- 
see, in  1871. 

In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Tennes- 
see. In  1875  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Governor  to  treat  with  the 
State  of  Kentucky  for  the  purchase  of  territory.  He  was  Presidential 
Elector  of  Tennessee,  on  the  Tildcn  and  Hendricks  ticket,  in  1876.  He  was 
commissioned  by  the  Governor  Special  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  1877. 

Mr.  McMillin  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  re-elected 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  12,405,  against 
6,694  for  another  Democratic  candidate.  He  is  an  earnest,  painstaking 
servant  of  his  constituency  and  the  State  he  has  the  honor  to  represent,  and 
worthy  the  scat  he  occupies. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  H.  MILLER, 

or  PKMHSTLTAMIA. 

g^AMUEL  H.  MILLER,  of  Mercer,  who  represents  the  Twenty-sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
♦  States,  was  bom  in  Cool  Spring,  Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania,  April 
19,  1840.  He  is  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  reared  on  a  farm^  having  the 
advantages  of  neighborhood  common  schools  until  he  was  twelve  years 
old.  At  that  age  he  entered  Westminster  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1860.  In  August,  1800,  he  went  to  Madison  County,  Kentucky,  where  he 
engaged  in  teaching  until  April,  1861,  when  he  returned  north. 

In  the  fall  of  1861  he  purchased  the  Mercer  Datjjnteh,  then  and  now  the 
leading  Republican  newspaper  in  the  county,  and  controlled  it  until  1870. 
While  publishing  that  paper  he  commenced  reading  law  under  Hon.  Samuel 
Griffith,  of  Mercer,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1870,  forming 
a  partnership  with  Hon.  A.  McDemott,  which  continued  until  January, 
1875.  Since  1862  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  political  affairs  in  the 
county,  participating  in  every  important  campaign,  and  addressing  meetings 
in  almost  every  school  district  in  the  county.  He  never  held  public  office 
prior  to  his  election  to  Congress.  Mercer  County  had  not  had  a  Repub- 
lican Representative  in  Congress  since  1801,  and  after  a  protracted  contest 
Mr.  Killer  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  RepubUcao. 
31 
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HON.  FREDERICK  MILES^ 

OP  CONHKCnCUT. 

4REDERICK  MILES,  of  Chapinville,  who  represents  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Connecticut  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  first  elected  a  member  of  that  body  in  1878,  carrying  the 
district  by  a  plurality  vote  of  1,179.  For  years  that  district  had  been  a 
Democratic  stronghold,  and  counted  on  as  certain  for  that  party  at  every 
Congressional  election.  The  choice  of  Mr.  Miles  was  conceded  to  be  the 
result  of  his  personal  popularity,  which  he  had  established  throughout 
western  Connecticut,  by  an  honest  and  brilliant  business  career.  Frederick 
Miles  was  bom  at  Goshen,  Litchfield  County,  December  19,  1815,  and 
received  a  common  school  and  academic  education.  His  father,  Augustus 
Miles,  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town,  and  served  in  both  branches  of 
the  State  Legislature.  The  family  is  traced  back  to  Richmond  Miles,  who 
landed  in  Boston  in  1686,  and  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  New  Haven. 
Young  Miles,  the  present  Congressman,  engaged  in  business  at  New  Haven 
in  1882,  commencing  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  house.  But  after  remaining 
there  somewhat  over  a  year,  he  returned  to  Goshen  and  entered  upon  a 
clerkship  in  his  father's  store.  In  1838  he  became  a  partner  with  his  father, 
and  remained  in  business  until  1857.  For  the  past  nineteen  years  he  has 
carried  on  the  iron  business  at  Copake,  Columbia  County,  New  York. 
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Por  a  long  period  he  persistently  declined  political  office,  it  being  a 
fixed  principle  with  him  not  to  accejjt  any  position  to  whirh  he  could  not 
devote  all  the  time  ncctssarv  for  the  pcrfonnnnce  of  its  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. With  his  business  incmusin"^  from  year  to  year,  lie  felt  that  he  had 
not  the  time  for  politics;  and  though  ofhcc  was  open  to  him  at  any  time 
fhat  he  would  accept  it,  he  ateadiljr  reristed  the  aoUdtatlona  of  bis  Mends 
in  fhai  diiection.  In  1877,  after  the  most  uigent  xequesto  from  the  Repob- 
licaas  of  the  Seventeenth  Senatorial  District,  he  consented  to  accept  the 
nomination  for  State  Senator,  which  had  been  tendered  him  by  acclamation. 
He  was  elected  and  took  his  seat  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1878. 
Mr.  Miles  served  in  the  Senate  until  February  27,  when  he  rcsiirnod  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  National  Congress.  Tlie  day  alter  his  rc.sii,'nation.  Senator 
Gilbert  W.  Phillips  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  and  ordered  recorded  on  the  journal : 

Eetolved,  That  we  regret  for  ourselves  the  necessity  which  has  compelled  the 
fbuL  Frederick  Hilm,  Senator  flram  the  Seventeenth  District,  to  resign  bis  seat  In  this 

body,  and  that  we  hereby  cordially  as'*ure  him  of  our  coufidciK-o  ami  t"*teem,  with  the 
hope  that  abundant  proeperi^  and  happinew  maj  attend  him  through  life. 

With  high  eulogies  from  liis  Senatorial  associates,  lirespectiye  of  party, 
Mr.  Miles  left  his  jilace  in  the  Connecticut  Senate  to  assume  the  duties  of  a 
larger  sphere  of  activity  at  the  National  Capitol.  His  career  in  that  body 
has  been  thoroughly  creditable  ami  dignified.  While  not  an  active  partici- 
pant in  debate,  he  has  been  a  hard  worker  in  the  committee  rooms,  and  his 
▼otes  have  always  been  on  the  right  side.  He  believes  in  a  tariff  that  shall 
ensuitf  protection  to  Americian  vorfcingmen  against  the  competition  d 
pooriy  paid  foidgn  lab<»enf  whose  products  can  be  imported  and  sold  here 
under  the  cost  of  our  own  goods.  lie  is  also  perfectly  sound  on  the  finan- 
cial question,  and  is  opposed  to  all  legislation  that  may  impair  the  <^»^"^ftl 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

While  at  Washington  he  has  paid  the  closest  attention  to  the  interests 
of  his  constituent.s.  Congressman  Miles  is  one  of  the  most  ])o])ular  men  in 
his  District,  llis  intelligence,  courtesy,  and  manliness  towards  every  one 
with  wh<»n  he  comes  in  contact,  and  Ids  fidelity  la  places  of  pdblio  truii 
entitle  him  to  the  good  name  and  honest  fame  he  now  enjoys. 

He  was  re-elected  to  the  F<Mty<-6eTentii  Congress,  as  a  Bepublioaa,  by  a 
¥0te  of  18^168,  against  17,084  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 


HON.  ROGER  Q.  MILLS^ 

1l9  ^^^^      ^l'm<^Si      Corsicann,  represents  the  Fourth  Congressional 

District  of  Texas  in  the  National  Congress.    He  was  elected  to  the 
4     Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses  and 
wa.s  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat|  by  a  vote  of 
80,087,  against  17,&67  for  the  Greenback  candidate. 
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HON.  HERNANDO  DeSOTO  MONEY, 

OP  XIMI8AIFFI. 

ERNANDO  DeSOTO  MONEY  of  Winona,  who  Tepresents  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Mississippi  in  tlic  National  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, was  bom  in  Holmes  County  in  that  State,  August  26, 
1839.  He  obtained  his  early  education  at  the  public  schools  and  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  after  which  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar. 

He  subsequently  adopted  the  profession  of  an  Editor,  and  has  since 
made  that  his  principal  business.  Ue  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth, 
Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  11,722  against  2,790  for  his 
Greenback  competitor.  Mr.  Money  is  a  consistent  party-man,  believing 
thoroughly  in  the  principles  of  the  organization  which  has  now  honored 
him  with  four  successive  elections  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress.  Dur- 
ing his  public  services  he  has  faithfully  cared  for  the  interests  of  his  consti- 
tuency, and  at  the  same  time  has  sought  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  State 
and  the  Nation.  Being  still  comparatively  young,  he  may  well  look  for- 
ward to  a  long  period  of  usefulness  and  honor  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  R.  MOORE, 

OW  TBXKEMKB. 

I  ILL!  AM  ROBERT  MOORE  of  Memphis,  who  represents  the  Tenth 
CJongressional  District  of  Tennessee  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
TX  States,  was  bom  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  March  28,  1830.  Ilis 
parents  and  their  ancestors,  for  a  period  extending  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  lived  in  or  near  the  towns  of  Lynchburg,  Scottsville,  Fredericks- 
burg, and  Charlottesville,  Virpnia,  and  as  far  back  as  traceable,  have  always 
been  engaged  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  When  he  was  six 
months  old,  his  father  died  in  Huntsville,  leaving  a  widow  with  two  little 
children,  of  whom  William  was  two  and  a  half  years  the  younger.  Without 
means  or  the  friends  whom  fortune  always  brings,  the  widowed  mother  re- 
moved to  Tennessee,  in  the  same  year,  and  located  near  Beech  Grove,  in 
Coffee  County,  and  there  remained  till  her  marriage  with  the  late  John 
M.  Watkins,  whose  beautiful  estate  twelve  miles  from  Murfreesboro,  has 
been  the  family  residence  for  over  forty  years. 

Here  William  began  the  life  in  which  ever  since  he  has  been  so  actively 
engaged.  Tlie  facilities  for  education  in  that  once  remote  locality  were 
poor  and,  indeed,  a  matter  of  secondary  concern ;  therefore  young  Moore 
was  required  to  labor,  spending  only  the  odd  and  rainy  days  at  the  free 


I 
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Bchools  "  kept  at  the  cross-roada,*'  in  the  brief  interrals  that  quickly  abMRbed 
the  scanty  public  appfopriations  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  detennincd  to  strike  out  for  himself,  and  with 
his  mother^B  consent  entered  upon  a  clerkship,  fifteen  miles  from  home,  nt 
twciity-five  dollars  per  ycur.  witli  a  worthy  country  mcn'hant,  wliose  whole 
business  was  soon  {)laced  under  hk  control,  together  with  that  of  the  Post- 
Uffice  kept  in  that  place. 

The  glimpses  which  he  caught  of  Nashville,  when  driving  there  to 
purchase  supplies  for  his  employer,  fixed  in  his  mind  a  d^emdnation  to  be- 
come a  part  of  its  actiTC  popuhition.  At  the  end  of  his  jear*sengagementhe 
irent  there  with  no  acquaintance,  little  cash,  but  lai^  resolution.  He  im- 
mediately  pushed  out  into  the  busiest  streets,  applying  to  every  prominent 
house  xmtil  he  gained  the  attention  of  one  of  the  best  dry -goods  merchants 
of  that  city,  who  heard  his  simple  story  and  hired  him  for  .*150.00  per 
year,  which  to  liiin  was  a  large  salary.  In  tliis  occupation  the  next  ten  years 
were  passed  adding  to  his  usefulness,  his  wages  being  increased  annually, 
from  the  latter  of  which  he  carefully  saved  a  reasonable  surplus  for  future 
needs.  Circumstanoea  at  the  end  of  this  period,  turned  his  attention  to 
Kew  York,  for  whose  larger  activities  he  had  been  fitting  himself  by  careful 
reading  and  observation  of  the  machinery  of  trade.  He  removed  there  in 
1856,  and  became,  two  years  later,  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  8.  B.  Chit- 
tenden «&  Co.  The  deatli  of  a  leadinj^  southern  merchant  was  the  occasion 
of  a  pressing  ofTcr  to  ilr.  Moore  to  accept  partnership  three  years  later  in  the 
finn.  and  he  tlien  fore  fjave  up  his  interest  in  New  York,  and  formed  a  new 
connection  in  Meniphis,  removing  to  that  city  in  1859,  where,  as  a  successful 
wholesale  m<»chant,  he  has  since  resided. 

Soon  after  this  change  in  his  home  and  business,  the  mutterings.  of  war 
were  heard  throughout  the  South.  Mr.  Moore  had  given  little  attention  to 
politics,  but  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  slavery  and  secession,  and  living 
among  the  disciples  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  it  would  not  have  been  strange  if 
he  had  yirldfd  obedience  to  these  political  heresies.  But  this  he  never  did. 
Thouixh  adherinix  to  the  Clay  and  Web.-t<  r  schools  of  politics,  his  anxiety 
was  great  as  to  the  side  he  ought  to  espouse  at  this  juncture.  The  Southern 
press  were  ununinunis  in  advocating  secession ;  every  kind  of  outrage  to 
Union  men  was  countenanced;  friends,  kindred,  and  neighbors  were  becom- 
ing disnnionists;  the  tide  was  well-nigh  irresistible,  still  he  never  yielded. 

The  coosptcnotts  position  in  which  these  views  placed  him,  led  to  hia 
candidacy,  during  the  days  of  reconstniction,  for  a  seat  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. Through  the  neglect  of  one  of  the  candidates  to  take  the  required 
oath  of  loyalty,  which  was  discovered  after  his  election,  >Ir.  Moore  took 
his  seat,  being  the  rij^htfid  claimant,  having  received  the  next  highest  num- 
ber of  votes.  But  instead  of  retaining  the  office,  he  immediately  resigned, 
and  asked  for  a  new  election,  that  the  candidate  who,  through  carelessness, 
had  omitted  to  take  the  requisite  oath,  might  have  what  Ifo.  Moore  oondd* 
ered  bis  just  position.  He  would  not  take  adTantage  of  even  a  lawfiil 
technicality. 
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For  the  last  fifteen  years,  probably  no  laudable  enterprise  has  been  put 
forward  in  the  city  which  he  makes  his  home,  but  has  received  his  aid  and 
co-operation;  but  when,  in  the  Autumn  of  1880,  his  nomination,  by  the 
Republican  party,  for  Congress  was  announced,  no  one  was  more  surpriacd 

Though  unprepared  for  tho  step  and  not  dedroiu  of  having  Us  name 
praaanted,  aftar  a  week^  dalibenition,  aa  to  tha  adviBability  of  toaving  liis 
oomniarelal  and  piivata  interests  for  public  life,  he  accepted  the  nomination. 

A  moat  Ttgorous  campaign  followed,  in  which  he  was  attacked  with 
great  bitterness,  by  the  lea<ling  Democratic  newspapers  of  his  district,  and 
assailed  in  scurrilous  articles  of  all  kinds.  But  his  final  election,  by  a  large 
majority,  over  the  most  popular  Democrat  in  Western  Tennessee,  estab- 
lished the  position  which  his  party  gave  him  as  their  chosen  leader.  He 
waa  aleeted  to  tha  Forty-aavaittii  Congrefla  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
11,844,  against  10,906  for  hia  Demoeiatie  opponant  Aa  RepreBantative  ha 
atOl  holda  tha  eonfidenca  of  his  oonstitnencj,  and  kbora  with  hia  aocus- 
tomad  fldelitji  lor  tha  bast  intaiasts  of  thosa  whom  he  aerves. 
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HON.  HENRY  L.  MOREY 

OP  OHIO. 

^I^ENRT  L.  MOREY,  of  Hamilton,  -who  represents  the  Third  Congress- 
«a  ional  District  of  Oliio  in  the  National  Congress,  was  born  April  8, 
1841,  on  a  farm  in  Milford  Township,  Butler,  County,  Ohio.  His 
father,  William  Morey,  was  a  native  of  Steuben  County,  New  York,  and 
went  early  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  the  Seven  Mile  Valley,  where  he  spent  his 
life  as  a  merchant  and  farmer,  and  died  in  the  year  1872,  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  71,  respected  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  mother.  Dcrexa 
Morey,  nei  Whitcomb,  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  a  sister  of  the  Whitcombs 
who  settled  in  the  Wabash,  and  a  cousin  of  Senator  and  Governor  Whit- 
comb of  Indiana. 

William  and  Derexa  Morey  lived  together  nearly  fifty  years  (Dcrexa 
dying  in  1877)  and  were  the  parents  of  fourteen  children,  ten  of  whom  arc 
still  living,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  next  to  the  youngest  living. 
Henry  L.  Morey  lived  and  worked  on  the  farm  until  he  was  fifteen  years 
old,  when  he  entered  3Ioming  Sun  Academy,  in  Preble  County.  Ohio.  There 
he  remained  two  years  and  then  entered  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  l>eing  then  in 
the  senior  class  and  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age.  He  joined  the  University 
Rifles  the  day  after  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon.    This  was  a  company 
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orp^nized  among  the  students  of  the  University,  and  was  commanded  hy 
Captain  Ozm  J.  Wood,  joined  itself  to  the  Twentieth  Ohio  Re^finicnt,  and 
did  active  campaign  work  in  West  Virginia  during  tl»e  three  months  »er- 
Tice.  After  his  retora  from  the  three  months  service  he  assisted  in  fecrult* 
ing  the  BeveDty'lifth  Ohio  volnnteer  infantiy  in  Wyoodng,  in  thst  State, 
upon  its  organization  was  elected  a  Second  lieutenant  and  served  with  liis 
regiment  tlirough  the  entire  three  years'  service,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of 
McDowell,  West  Virginia,  Cedar  Mountain,  Cross  Keys,  Second  Bull  Run, 
Chanrcllorsville,  Sie<;e  of  Charleston  and  Fort  Sumter  unch-r  General  Quincy 
\{.  (iihnorc,  and  the  campai<^n3  of  General  Hatcli  in  Florida,  and  was  suc- 
cessively promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  and  Captain,  being  the  senior  Cap- 
tain of  his  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  the  return  of  peace  he  engaged  for  a  year  in  mercantile  pnnmits, 
and  then  studied  law,  graduating  at  the  Indianapolis  Law-School,  and  in 
1867  commenced  the  practice  of  hisprofesaioii  at  Hamilton,  Ohio^  where  he 
now  resides  and  is  still  a  practicinf;  lawyer. 

He  has  always  been  a  Republican  in  politics.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
rity  Solicitor  of  Hamilton.  He  was  afterwards  re-elerted  to  the  same  office 
for  a  full  term.  In  1><71  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney 
oi  Butler  County,  Ohio.  In  1875  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate  of 
Ohio,  but  waj>  defeated.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress by  a  vote  of  18,868  against  17,889  for  his  competitors, 

Mr.  Horey  has  been  twice  manied,  first  to  Mary  M.  Campbell,  and  after 
her  death  to  Ella  R.  Campbell  (with  whom  he  now  lives),  both  being  daugh- 
ters of  Hon.  William     Oampbell  of  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


HON.  WILLIAM  R,  MORRISON, 

OF  ILLINOIS. 

TT.LIA^r  R.  MORRTSOX.  of  Waterloo,  who  represents  the  Seven- 
teeiiih  ('on-rressiotial  District  of  Illinoi.s  in  tlic  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Monroe  County,  in  that  State,  September 
14,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  and  at  McEendrce  Col- 
lege, Illinois.  Haying  completed  his  dasiical  course  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  and,  after  due  preparation,  waa  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  was 
subsequently  Clnrk  of  the  Circuit  Court.  Then  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  IlUnois,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  during  four  terms,  in  one  of  whirli  he  was  Speaker  of  that  body. 
He  was  elected  to  tlie  Tliirty-eiirhth,  Forty-tliird,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-tifth, 
and  Forty-si.vth  Con^jrre.xsos,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress, as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  16,950  against  15,960  for  the  liepublican 
candidate. 
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HON.  LEOPOLD  MORSE, 

OF  MABBACVDSBTTI. 

EOPOLD  MORSE  of  Boston,  who  represents  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  at  Wachenhcim,  Bavaria,  August  15,  1881.  He  received  a 
common  school  education  in  his  native  country,  but  emigrated  to  America 
while  he  was  yet  <|uite  young,  and  here  engaged  in  mercantile  life.  He  has 
twice  been  a  Delegate  to  National  Democratic  Conventions.  Ho  was  twice 
a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  district  which  he  now  represents,  against 
Hon.  Samuel  Hooper.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty -fifth  and  Forty-sixth 
Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Morse  represents  a  district  which  is  believed  to  be  Republican  by  a 
considerable  majority  on  a  strict  party  vote,  but  his  course  in  public  life  has 
been  characterized  by  such  conservatism  and  candor  on  questions  of  public 
interest,  and  his  demeanor  so  courteous  and  considerate  toward  his  constitu- 
ents, especially  when  any  of  them  have  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
information  or  service  he  might  render  them  when  in  Washington,  that  his 
popularity  has  seemed  for  the  time  being  to  subordinate  party  feelings  and 
re-elect  him  to  his  seat. 
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HON.  LEVI  P.  MORTON, 

OF  K1CW  YORK. 

EVI  p.  MORTON,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  France,  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Daniel  Morton,  and  was  bom  in  Shoreham,  Vermont,  May  10, 
1824.  His  first  ancestor  in  the  United  States  was  George  Morton,  one  of 
the  Puritan  Fathers,  who  landed  at  Plymouth,  New  England,  in  1023. 

Mr.  Morton  began  life  in  a  country  store  at  10  years  of  age,  and  was 
made  a  partner  by  his  employer  in  Hanover  before  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1849,  where,  without  capital  or  influen- 
tial friends,  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner  to  one  of  the  largest  mercantile 
firms  in  America.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1854,  where  he  continued 
in  mercantile  business  until  1863,  when  he  founded  the  now  well-known 
banking-houses  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  Morton,  Rose  &  Co., 
London.  In  1878  he  was  elected  from  the  Eleventh  District  of  New  York  by  a 
majority  of  over  7,000,  and  re-elected  as  a  Republican  in  1880. 

He  resigned  as  a  member  of  Congress  to  accept  the  mission  to  France, 
tendered  him  by  President  Garfield,  and  was  unanimously  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  in  March,  1881.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Honorary  Commissioner-General  to  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of 
Electricity,  and  in  July,  1881,  Dartmouth  College  honored  him  with  the 
degree  of  LL.D. 
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HON.  JAMES  MOSGROVE, 

OF  PESN9T7.VANIA. 

^JAMES  MOSGROVE.  who  rr-pif^rnts  the  Twenty-fifHi  Con?TPssional 
^ffll  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  tliu  Isatiouul  Hourc  of  Kc])rescntativt's,  is 
♦  ^  of  Irish  descent.  lie  was  bom  in  Eittanning,  Armstrong  County, 
Pennqrlvania,  June  14,  1882. 

At  a  very  early  age  he  engaged  in  the  inm  tnuinesa,  accepting  the  pod* 
tion  of  clerk  at  the  "  Buffalo  Furnace*'  in  his  native  County.  Combining  a 
Ttrcll-regulated  and  fine  business  cajiacity  with  integrity  and  persevernnre, 
he  at  onro  commanded  tlic  resport  and  oonfKlonce  of  his  employerB|  and  the 
manji<;<'nu'nt  of  the  furnace  was  soon  placed  in  liis  hands. 

lie  next  entin  il  into  a  partnership  with  liis  brotlier-in-law,  the  lato 
James  E.  Jirowu  of  Kittanniug,  and  became  part  owner  and  active  manager 
of  "Fine  Creek  furnace,**  in  Armstrong  County,  which  position  he  held 
ttook,  1845  to  1880,  passing  through  all  the  diffmat  phases  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  iron  buidness  during  that  long  period  of  tiiirty-fiTe  years.  He  has 
also  been  an  oil  producer. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  by  the  best  men  in  Armstrong  County,  and  by 
all  those  who  know  him  best,  tliat  ^Ir.  Mostfrove's  superior  as  a  practical 
business  man  cannot  be  found  in  the  district  which  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  represent  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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He  is  now  largely  interegted  in  the  business  affairs  of  that  County, 
being  President  of  tlie  Kittannin?  Iron  works,  and  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Kittanning.  In  j)olitics  he  has  always  J)een  a  DcMuocrat. 
He  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Greenback  party  in  IbTJi,  when  it  was 
tendered  to  him,  not  because  he  had  abandoned  any  of  his  Democratic  prin- 
ciples, but  became  he  had  tor  yean  advocated  the  flnandal  doctrinea  of  the 
Greenback  paitj.  In  that  campaign  he  ran  liur  ahead  of  hia  tidnt,  but 
waa  defeated  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Demociata  to  endtme  his 
nomination,  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  they  would  do.  He  never 
BOti(;ht  a  {X)litieal  ofhcc  in  his  life,  and  he  furnishes  a  notable  example  of 
the  olHce  seeking  the  man,  instead  of  the  man  seeking  the  office. 

In  1880  lie  wa.s  nominated  for  Congress  bv  both  the  Deniorratie  and 
Greenback  parties,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  waa  elected  by 
a  majority  of  scTen  hundred  and  fifty-six  votes  over  his  competitor. 

Mr.  Hosgrove  has  the  ability,  intelligence,  and  experience  to  make  a 
very  eflident  and  useful  member  of  Congreeaa. 


HON.  SAMUEL  W.  MOULTON, 

or  ILLINOIS. 

A^mEL  W.  MOULTON,  of  Shelbyville,  represents  the  Fifteenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  bom  at  Waltham,  Uassachusetts,  January  20,  1822.  lie  was 
educated  in  the  common  achooli,  after  which  he  went  fiontli,  where  he  re- 
mained iome  years,  and  in  184S  ijpmoved  to  Olinoia,  where  he  studied  law 
and  waa  admitted  to  the  Bar,  after  vHileh  he  {nacticed  at  Shelbyville. 
From  1853  to  1859  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
that  State.  In  ISoT  he  was  a  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Buchanan  ticket. 
From  lHr)U  to  18G4  lie  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  there.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  wa.s  again  elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  19,aU3,  against  16,810 
for  the  Bepublican-Qieenback  ticket. 
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HON.  HENRY  L  MULDROW, 

or  MisfiiBflrm. 

ENRY  LOWNDES  MULDROW,  of  Starkville,  represents  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  lilississippi  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  born  in  Lowndes  County,  in  that  State.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  wliere  in  1856  the  degree  of 
A.B.,  and  in  1858  that  of  L.B.,  were  conferred  upon  him.  In  1859  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  as  Attorney  and  Solicitor,  and  still  attends  to  the  business 
of  his  profession.  When  in  1801  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  North 
and  South,  he  joined  the  Confederate  army  and  held  various  positions  in 
the  line,  serving  throughout  the  war  and  surrendering  at  Forsyth,  Georgia, 
as  a  Colonel  of  Cavalry.  From  1869  to  1871  he  was  District  Attorney  for 
the  Sixth  Judicial  District  of  Mississippi.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gresses, and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat, 
by  a  vote  of  14,450,  against  8,828  for  the  Republican,  and  1,058  for  the 
Greenback  Candidate.  Mr.  3Iuldrow  was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  whether  at 
home,  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  faithfully  seeks  to 
accomplish  whatever  ho  deems  just  and  right. 
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HON.  THOMPSON  H.  MURCH, 

or  MAim. 

CJ^HOMPSON  H.  MURCH,  of  Rockland,  representa  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional  District  of  Maine  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  bora  at  Haraixien,  Penobscot  County,  in  that  State,  March 
29,  1838.  He  was  dependent  on  the  common  schools  for  his  education,  and 
availed  himself  of  their  advantages  until  the  attractions  of  a  sailor's  life 
withdrew  him  from  his  studies  and  engaged  him  on  board  of  a  ship  bound 
on  a  voyage  at  sea. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  seafaring  period  of  his  life,  which 
continued  through  a  greater  part  of  his  youthful  days.  Becoming 
satisfied  with  his  experience  in  the  r61e  of  Jack  Tar,  he  concluded  an 
arrangement  whereby  he  would  have  his  future  employment  on  terra  Jirma, 
and  from  that  time  for  eighteen  years  worked,  as  an  apprentice,  journey- 
man, foreman,  and  contractor,  at  the  trade  of  a  stone-cutter.  In  1877  ho 
became  editor  and  publishel"  of  "The  Granite-Cutter's  International  Journal.'* 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  as  a  "Greenback-Labor  Reformer,"  by  a  vote  of  14,942, 
against  18,977  for  the  Republican  Candidate. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  MUTCHLER, 

or  PSlfMSTLTAlOA. 


ILLIA3I  MUTCHLER,  of  Easton,  who  represents  the  Tenth  Con- 
greseional  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, was  bom  in  Northampton  County,  in  that  State,  De- 


cember 21,  1831. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  public  schools  and  academies 
in  his  neighborhood,  after  the  completion  of  which  he  began  to  read 
law,  and  having  thoroughly  prepared  himself  for  the  profession,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  of  his  native  State  and  commenced  practice.  In  1860 
he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Prothonotary  of  his  native  county,  and  was 
re-elected  to  that  position  in  1803. 

In  March,  1867,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Assessor  of  Internal 
Revenue  by  President  Johnson,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that  cajwcity  for 
a  period  of  upwards  of  two  years.  In  1809-70  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  served  in  that  body 
throughout  the  term,  with  honor  to  himself  and  eminent  satisfaction  to  his 
constituency  and  party.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as 
a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  21,364,  against  18,326  for  the  Republican  Can- 
didate. 
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HON.  HENRY  S.  NEAL, 

or  OHIO. 

ENRY  8.  NEAL,  of  Ironton,  who  represents  tho  Eleventh  Congrea- 
8ional  District  of  Ohio  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  was 
born  at  GallipoHs,  Ohio,  August  25,  1828.  His  father  was  bom  in 
the  year  1800,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  where  the  city  of  Park- 
ersburg,  West  Virginia,  now  stands,  and  was  one  of  tlic  O'Neills  of  Ireland. 
On  his  mother's  side,  Henry's  parentage  was  of  old  English  extraction — her 
maiden  name  being  Lydia  Saiford,  of  the  SafTords  whose  ancestry  camo  to 
this  country  from  England,  in  the  year  1641,  and  settled  at  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts. There  were  three  brothers,  of  the  O'Neill  family,  who  first  came 
from  Ireland  and  settled  in  this  country.  About  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  "War  of  the  Revolution  here,  tho  family  of  that  brother  from 
whom  Henry  is  a  direct  descendant  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots; 
while  the  families  of  the  two  other  brothers  adhered  to  that  of  the  Tories. 
So  incensed  was  Henry's  ancestor  at  the  course  pursued  by  his  brothers  in 
thb  particular,  that  he  changed  his  name  thereaftcrwards,  dropping  the  0\ 
and  spelling  the  remainder  of  the  name  N-e-a-I,  instead  of  N-e-i-l-l;  hence 
the  present  orthography  of  the  Congressman's  name,  as  above  seen. 

After  a  short  time  spent  in  the  common  schools  of  his  county,  Henry 
was  placed  at  a  select  classical  school  in  his  native  town,  then  taught  by 
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the  Rev.  John  H.  Pratt,  A.M.,  where  he  was  prepare rl  for  collejre,  and  at 
tlie  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  junior  class  of  Marietta  ('ollef^^e,  Ohio, 
where  two  years  hiter  he  graduated,  "  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  member 
of  the  class,"  as  he  once  expressed  it. 

After  graduating,  his  fiather  being  in  moderate  circumstances,  Heniy 
was  obliged  to  help  him  in  his  mercantile  bonneas.  He  ther^ore  gave  his 
asnstance  to  his  father  in  the  day-time,  and  studied  law  evenings.  When 
he  had  puisaed  his  l^gal  studies  for  s  period  of  sbout  thxee  yean,  he  was 
sdmitted  to  the  Bar.  In  the  fall  of  1851  he  removed  to  Ironton,  where  he 
has  since  continued  to  reside  and  practice  his  ])rofession.  After  confining 
him>clf  to  the  practice  of  law  for  a  period  of  ten  ycfirs,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Oliio  State  Senate,  and  there  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  of 
the  most  important  questions  coming  under  the  consideration  of  that  body. 
In  1868  he  was  re-elected.  During  both  terms  of  his  senatorsbip  he  served 
on  the  "  Judiciary  Committee.**  In  1669  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Grant  Consul  to  tiie  City  of  Usbon,  Kingdom  of  Portngai  He  removed 
with  his  family  to  that  place  in  the  early  part  of  July  of  that  year.  He 
continued  in  charge  of  that  Consulate  until  the  first  of  January  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  Minister  r<'si(1ent  at  that 
court,  >Ir.  Neal  was  given  the  full  charge  of  the  American  J^cgation  tlicre. 
He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  position  until  the  first  of  July, 
1870,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  America.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
Hon.  J.  Bancroft  Davis,  upon  the  occasion  of  accepting  Ifir.  Neat's  rerigna- 
tion,  wrote  him  a  very  commendatory  and  gratifying  letter,  thanking  him 
for  his  able  and  intelligent  performance  of  duties  during  all  his  services  ss 
Consul  and  Ohargi     Affaires  at  that  Port. 

Upon  reaching  home  again,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Ironton.  In  May,  1871,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Columbtis 
Delano,  appointed  him  Chairman  of  a  commission  whose  duty  was  to  go 
among  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  Xorthwest,  and  make  investigation  of 
alleged  frauds  supposed  to  have  been  committed  against  the  Government 
under  treaties  with  tiiose  tribes.  One  of  the  resulto  of  that  investigation 
was  s  report  of  that  oommismon,  which  has  become  standard  authority  in 
the  Interior  Department  upon  all  questions  to  which  its  duties  related. 
Anotiier  result,  attributable  to  the  labors  of  that  commission,  was  the  recla- 
mation  of  thousands  of  acres  of  vahiable  timber  lands  for  the  Government. 

In  Ai)ril,  1R73,  Mr.  Neal  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Ohio,  and  therein  was  made  a  member  of  the  "Judicial  Com- 
mittee," was  also  made  Chairman  of  the  *' Committee  on  the  E.\ecutive 
Department,"  and  was  otherwise  prominent  and  influential  in  the  delibera- 
tions  and  discusdons  of  that  body. 

in  1876  he  was  elected  to  Congress  ftom.  the  same  district  which  he 
now  represents,  was  reflected  in  1878,  and  again  in  1880,  as  a  Repub- 
lican, receiving  at  his  last  election  a  vote  of  17,818,  against  19,080  for  his 
Democratic  competitor.   During  his  first  Congresdonal  term  he  served  on 
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fbe  Commiltoe  on  Territories,  and  as  a  sab-committee  penmnanj  pirqpend  a 
valuable  report  ooncerning  the  opening  of  the  Indian  Territory  to  settlement 

by  white  persons.  During  the  same  term  he  made  able  speeches  upon  qoes- 
tions  concerning  the  "Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service;"  in  favor  of  the 
"Protective  Tariff;  "  also  in  favor  of  the  Christianization  and  Civilization 
of  the  IndiuuB.''  la  hU  second  Congressional  term  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  tiie  Dirtriet  of  Colombia,  in  which  he  performed  a  great 
amount  of  hard  labor— that  being  always  known  aa  n  committee  ui)on  wbidi 
detolrea  many  responsible  and  onerona  dnliea.  In  the  present  Congieas  he 
la  chairman  of  the  la.st-named  committee. 

The  principal  industry  of  the  district  lepwsouled  by  Jfir.  Neal  is  that  of 
the  manufacture  of  iron  in  all  its  various  forms. 

In  1861  he  was  married  to  Mary  J.  Campbell,  dmitrhter  of  John  Camp- 
bell, Esq.,  of  Ironton,  tlie  most  extensive  iron  manufacturer  in  southern 
Ohio,  and  from  that  union  two  daughters  have  been  born^and  are  now 
living. 

The  varied  attainmentB  of  Mr.  Keal,  his  sterling  Integrity  and  extensiTe 
knowledge  of  tiie  world,  combine  to  make  him  one  of  the  aMest  and  most 
trustworthy  of  HuM  npon  wbom  flw  people  am  willing  to  ooofer  tfasir 
highest  honme. 


HON.  MICHAEL  S.  NOLAN, 


jlCHAEL  8.  KOLAK,  of  Albany,  represents  the  Sixteenth  Coogrsa- 
sionul  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
^ITe  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democnty  by  ft 
vote  of  19|170,  against  10,974  for  the  Republican  candidate. 
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HON.  AMASA  NORCROSS, 

or  XASBACBUBBTTS. 

ijjt  ilASA  NORCROSS,  of  Fitchburg,  who  represents  the  Tenth  Congres- 
sional  District  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  bom  in  Rindge,  New  Hampshire,  January  26,  1824.  His  father, 
Daniel  Norcross,  was  a  fanner  in  New  Hampshire,  and  was  the  grandson  of 
Jeremiah  Norcross,  the  immigrant  ancestor  of  the  family,  who  arrived  in 
this  country  in  the  year  1042,  and  settled  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
Daniel  Norcross  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  a  large  land-holder,  and 
the  incumbent  of  many  offices  of  honor  and  trust.  His  wife,  nei  Mary  Jones, 
was  also  a  native  of  New- Hampshire.  Amasa  Norcross  received  an  excellent 
academic  education,  first  in  the  academy  of  his  native  town,  and  subse- 
quently in  a  similar  institution  at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire.  Select- 
ing the  profession  of  law,  in  1844  he  became  a  student  in  the  office  of  the 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Wood,  of  Fitchburg,  and  in  1847  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 
Since  that  time  he  has  pursued  his  professional  labors  in  the  city  where  he 
now  resides.  He  is  to-day  the  senior  member  of  the  Fitchburg  Bar,  and  for 
many  years  he  has  been  a  recognized  leader  of  the  legal  fraternity  in  that 
section  of  the  State. 

In  1858,  1859,  and  1862  Mr.  Norcross  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives,  haNing  been  elected  thereto  on  the  Republi- 
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can  ticket.  In  1858  he  was  a  mfm^er  of  the  Committoo  of  Probate  and 
Chancery,  of  which  Governor  Andrew,  then  a  member  of  the  House,  wjvs 
Chiiirman;  and  in  1859  and  18G3  he  wiw  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, la  the  sciitdon  of  1859  Mr.  2Horcro3s  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Jdnt  C<»iuiufctee  of  the  Senate  and  House  to  eauunine  and  amend  the 
report  of  the  ConiniissioDecs  appointed  to  eodify  the  laws  of  the  State.  He 
gave  to  this  work  hia  entire  attention  for  aereral  monthS)  when  a  reptwt  waa 
made  by  the  Committee  to  the  adjourned  session  of  the  Legislature,  held  in 
the  antomn  of  that  year.  tJpon  this  committee  vrere  several  distinguished 
lawyers,  among  whom  were  Oen.  Caleb  Cushing  and  Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler. 
In  1874  he  wjis  a  m»  tnber  of  the  Maiwuchusetts  Senate,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  that  body.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Relations.  To  him  was  assigned  the  honor  of  drafting  tlio 
report  which  recommended  rescinding  the  reaolutiona  of  oenaure  uiK>a 
Charles  Simmer,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Logidatore  of  Hassachaaetts. 
Previous  efforts  to  rdieye  that  dLstingtushed  statesman  from  that  burden 
had  foiled.  This  succeeded.  The  re.scinding  resolutions  reached  Senator 
Sumner  at  'Was)iingt^>n  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  doubtless  contrib- 
uted materially  to  soothe  him  in  lus  la.st  hours. 

In  August,  18(»2,  ho  was  ft))])<>hit(  d  by  President  Lincoln,  Uniteil  States 
Assessor  for  the  liinth  Congre.s.sional  District  of  Massachusetts.  The  dis- 
trict was  huge,  comprising  seventy-two  townships.  He  filled  the  office 
with  signal  ability  and  satiafsotion  for  ten  years,  and  until  the  office  of 
Assessor  was  abolished  by  act  of  Congress.  In  1802  the  anthoritiea  of  Dart- 
mouth College  conferred  u])oa  him  the  degree  of  U.A.  In  the  fall  of  1876 
Mr.  Xorcross  was  elected  Representative  to  Congress,  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  In  1878  lie  was  re-elected.  He  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Kepublirnn  j)arty  suice  its  organization,  and  is  now  serving  his  third  term 
in  Congress,  having  been  again  re-elected  in  1880,  as  a  Ucpublican,  by  a 
vote  of  15,608,  agiiinst  8,027  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 

Ifr.  Kofcross  waa  recently  interviewed  upon  the  question  of  C^vil  Ser- 
vice reform,  and  was  reported  as  saying  that: 

Hit  WiSTWinaiharp  agitatiottof  tiM  qoMtlmof  dvO^arrfeersfl^  Thaavflis 
ao  dssply  root«d  In  American  politie*  tiiat  nolhing  but  a  whirlwind  of  paUio  optnfcm 
can  Orerthrow  it.  Reform  i*  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later.  If  it  does  not  come  sojner, 
as  the  result  of  diacueeion  and  appeal  to  principles  of  rj^t  and  justice,  it  will  come 
later,  when  tlia  evil  has  gromi  ta  be  so  grievous  diat  a  long-cafliBrlng  people  will  no 
longer  endure  It,  and  wiH  rise  and  flgfat  against  it  for  their  own  prc<icrvation.  A  plan 
which  Mr.  Norrross  has  in  mind  a^;  n  partial  euro,  and  «i>mcfhincr  wliioh  lio  thinks*  might 
be  comparatively,  quickly,  imd  etTectively  applied,  is  a  Constitutional  anieadment  by 
whleh  the  States  eaa  be  divided  into  postal  dlitriets,  and  tiio  people  elect  their  own 
PostnastSM.  This  wmld  at  onoe  reUeve  the  Executive  of  the  appolntaMator  more  than 
40,600  office-holder*,  and  would  take  out  of  tlie  realm  of  patronuf^o  a  pro  at  and  rotiten- 
tlous  element  which,  in  some  largo  aroai  of  the  country,  is  the  only  outside  influence 
entering  into  national  politics.  If  the  ^icopie  coold  settle  this  matter  at  the  polls  fliera 
woold  be  an  end  to  niaay  of  the  rings  which  now  plot  and  intrigoe  for  or  against  a  Coo- 
fnastaisl  >iMiiHdsi«it  iiiil  n<i<>  liliii  fliiiii  i  Isrin  jnftinn  of  llin  wniilf  nf  "nffinn  liiotnrBgo" 
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which  he  i«  now  called  apoa  to  perform.  In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  clerks,  he 
•zprnsod  hiiMelf    ineUnad  tolkTor  eorapetltiv*  ezamliuitioiM  belbce  canAdlj  eaMtt> 

tuted  boardi*,  composed  of  men  who  had  not  only  a  theurettcal  bat  m  piractioal  Juiowledgt 
of  the  particular  duties  to  be  perfonnod  in  tho  viirious  departments,  employment  in 
which  the  candidates  sou^t.  He  had  not  given  this  matter  sufficient  thought  to  be  abla 
todisennitindetelL 

Looil  aHairs  liuvc  always  received  a  proportionate  share  of  Mr.  Nor- 
crotB*g  attention.  On  the  organization  of  the  City  OoTemment  of  Fitch* 
buig.  In  1878|  he  reoeived  the  honor  of  the  flrat  election  to  the  Mayoralty  of 
the  new  city.  He  was  re-elected  the  following  year.  In  the  ][ayor*B  chair 
his  executive  ability  was  marked.  Neceflsaiy  poblic  improvementB  were 
effected  under  hie  adminietratiMi,  and  all  bear  tokens  of  his  mseUent  judg- 
ment and  skill. 

With  financial  and  other  ])ul)lic  orfranizations  he  hiw  l>cen  for  many 
years  ])r()uiinently  idcntiticd.  He  is  a  Dirct  tor  in  tlu'  liollstone  National 
Bunk  of  Fitchburg,  in  the  AVorcestcr  North  bavings  lusLitutiou,  and  in  the 
Fitchburg  Fire  Insitranoe  Company. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Norcroes  in  bmerolent  and  educational  institntiont 
has  been  deep  and  constant,  and  he  has  done  much  for  their  advancement. 
He  took  an  actire  part  in  oiganidng  the  Fitchburg  Benevolent  Union,  was 
its  first  President,  and  is  now  one  of  its  life  members.  For  flftetti  ycaiS  he 
has  iK-en  a  Tnistcc  of  the  I^wrencc  Academy  at  Groton,  Moss. 

Hy  act  of  the  Leg^islaturo  of  MusHuchusctt^  he  was  made  one  of  tl»o 
ori^j^nal  niemhcrs  of  the  corimration  known  as  the  dishing  Academy,  located 
at  Abhburnham,  and  by  the  same  act  was  designated  as  the  member  autltor- 
ised  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  which  he  Is  still 
amember.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  oiganidng  and  Iniildiiig  up  of 
this  now  flourishing  academy. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  labors  of  Mr.  Noicroti^  eoooected  with 
his  large  legal  practice,  have  been  arduous  and  continuous. 

In  June,  1853,  he  was  married  to  S.  Augusta,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Rebecca  Wallis,  of  Ashby,  Mass.   She  died  March  4,  1869, 
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HON.  WILLIAM  C.  OATES^ 

or  ▲LABA.HA. 

njlj^ILLIAM  C.  0ATE8  of  Abbeville,  who  represents  the  Tliird  Con- 
4  J  -I  gressional  District  of  Alubaum  in  thu  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  bom  la  Ffke  County,  Alabama,  NoTember  80,  1885.  His  father, 
iniltam  Oateii  was  •  naftiTe  of  Darlington  IHstrict,  Sooth  Carolina,  and 
died  in  1871,  in  the  eemity-foiirth  year  of  hia  age.  He  manried  Sarah 
Sellers  of  Noith  Carolina,  who  ia  still  Uyingand  retains  the  full  vigor  of  her 
active  mind,  thou;[;h  nearly  seyenty-six  years  old.  Her  eon  inherited  from 
her  most  of  his  mental  endowments.  Mr.  Gates'  l)rother,  St.  John  A.  Outcs, 
a  young  man  of  high  character  and  excellent  mind,  was  killed  at  Qettysburg, 
in  1863. 

James  Wyatt  Oates,  the  youngest  brother,  resides  in  California  and  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  forcible  writers  on  the  Paciflc  Slope.  The 
fSstiiflr  of  our  aob ject,  a  poor  hut  respeetable  fannw,  waa  not  able  to  give 
bim  any  edneatioDal  advaatages  beyond  the  tew  montha*  training  received 
at  a  countiy  sdiooL  Leaving  home  at  seventeen,  \nthoii(  a  dollar  in  his 
pocket,  he  commenced  as  a  common  laborer  and  for  three  yean  wandered 
mnch  over  Louisiana  and  Texa.^,  friendless  but  sclf-reliartt. 

Returning  to  Alabama  in  1855,  and  making  a  good  part  of  the  journey 
on  foot|  he  taught  school  in  the  backwoods  of  ilenry  County,  his  present 
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borne,  at  the  same  time  reiuling  and  studj-ing  for  self-improvement.  lie 
attended  school  one  year  at  Lawrenceville  Academy,  then  read  law  for  four 
months  in  the  office  of  Pugh,  Bullock  &  Buford»  in  Eufuila,  Alobema,  (the 
senior  member  of  which  ftrm,  Vs,  Pugh,  is  one  of  the  United  States  Senators 
from  Alabama,)  and  after  a  highly  eieditable  examination  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  by  Judge  Dougherty  of  the  Ninth  Circuit,  at  Clayton,  Alabama,  in 
October,  1858.  He  oiwned  a  law  office  at  Abbeville,  in  that  State,  and  also 
assumed  editorial  change  of  The  Banner,  a  journal  then  cstabli-htd  there. 
He  was  a  "States  Riijhts Democrat,  adhcrino;  to  the  national  jjarty  till 
after  Prci^ident  Lincoln's  election,  wlien  he  advocated  seccst-ion.  and  in  ISGI 
raised  a  company  of  131  men  to  serve  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the 
war,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  rabseqnent  fur-fkmed  Fifteenth  Alabama 
infantry  regiment.  He  was  seventh  Captain  in  rank  by  oiganization,  and 
appointed  Jn%e-Advocate  of  the  court-martial  for  hia  part  of  the  aimy,  but 
ocnnmandcd  his  company  at  Winchester,  Cross  Keys,  Cedar  Run,  Harper's 
Ferry,  Antictam,  and  in  other  imimrtant  engagements.  In  April,  1863,  for 
Valor  and  skill  di-^playttl  on  the  lield,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Pro 
visional  Army  of  the  Confederate  States.  He  bore  n  con.si)icuou8  part  in  tlie 
battle  of  Gettysl)ur<z,  his  rciriment  beinuj  on  the  extrt mo  right  of  Lee's  line, 
in  Longstreet  a  territic  as&ault  on  the  second  day.  Colonel  Outes  took  Hound 
Top  Mountain  and  held  it  until  night  when  he  retired,  having  lost  nearly 
two-thirds  of  his  regiment.  Had  he  been  supported  the  result  of  the  bottle 
might  have  been  far  different.  General  Heade»  in  hia  testimony  before 
Ck>ngre88  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  says  on  this  point:  "It  would  have 
prevented  my  holding  any  of  tlic  ground  which  I  subsequently  held  to  the 
la-st."  During  a  portion  of  the  cam])ai£rn  of  1804  he  commanded  both  the 
Fifteenth  and  Forty-eighth  Alabama  regiiiunits.  lie  was  four  times  slightly 
wounded,  twice  severely,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1801  lost  his  right  arm. 
In  connection  with  his  military  life,  General  Perry  speaks  of  a  manoeuvre  of 
Ck>lonel  Oates*  regiment  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  movementa  **  ever  seen  by  him  on  a  battle-field. 

Colonel  Oatea  at  the  dose  of  the  war  returned  home  and  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  property  had  been  swept 
away,  leaving  him  in  debt.  Although  forced  to  begin  writing  and  work 
with  his  left  hand,  he  persevered  to  such  an  extent  that  his  j^ractice  was 
goon  large  and  remunerative.  In  politics,  while  he  eondenmed  the  recon- 
struction measurcH  of  Congress,  his  speeches  and  advice  were  in  favor  of 
accepting  them  and  electing  the  best  men  in  the  State  to  the  Convention 
called  to  fonn  a  new  Constitution  for  the  State.  Unfortunately  for  Alabama 
his  counsel  was  not  heeded.  In  1868  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  New  York;  in  1867;  1868,  and  1860  he  earnestly 
labored  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  I'^TOhe  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  Ilcnry  County.  In  1872  his 
name  was  mentioned  for  Governor,  and  he  received  the  highest  vote  next  to 
the  gentleman  nominated.    In  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  by  his  |>arty 
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for  Congress  and  was  defeated  by  the  Republican  candidate,  but  by  a  greatly 
reduced  majority.  lie  is  almost  always  a  Delegate  to  the  State  uomiuatiug 
conventions,  and  when  there  is  formidable  oi)position,  generally  canvasses 
the  State  for  the  ticket  of  his  party,  having  large  influence  with  his  people. 
Since  the  war  his  financial  success  has  been  remarkablef  and  his  prosperity 
has  been  made  a  aouice  of  happiaooo  to  othen  through  large  public  and 
private  benefactions. 

His  standing  as  a  lawyer  of  flnt-dass  ability  has  long  been  firmly  estab- 
lished. In  August,  1875,  he  was  unanimously  elected  from  the  Thirty-third 
Senatorial  District  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Alabama.  In  this 
body  his  labors  were  unremitting,  and  he  wrote,  perhaps,  a  greater  portion 
of  the  present  exrellent  constitution  of  tlie  State  than  any  other  member. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  made  a  very  able  speech 
'  before  his  constituents  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  new  State  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  1878  Colonel  Oates  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  but  a  dead-lock 
ooeaningin  the  Convention  at  Eufaula,  it  became  evident  tliat  neither  of  the 
names  presented  could  be  chosen,  therefore  both  were  withdrawn  and  a  new 
one  brought  forward  and  accepted.  In  1880  the  nominating  Convention  of 
his  party  again  met  at  Eufaula  and  Colonel  Oates  was  successfully  put  in 
nomination  and  subsequently  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  10,614  against  5,630  for  his  Republican  competitor. 

Colonel  Oates  is  a  Democrat  of  enlarged,  liberal,  yet  conservative  views, 
ffis  strength  of  will  and  flnnness  of  purpose  have  been  important  factors  in 
his  soooess,  both  in  earl j  and  later  life.  In  speech  he  is  strong  and  f orcdble, 
clothing  his  ideas  in  the  dress  of  pore,  dmple  English  words.  ^  candor, 
practical  sense,  and  generous  nature  have  caused  him  to  be  highly  esteemed 
and  popular,  while  his  loyalty  in  the  field  of  political  conflict  gives  his  party 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  service  yet  to  be  rendered  by  him  in  the 
Katioual  House  of  Bepresentatives. 
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HON.  CHARLES  O'NEIL, 

OF  mrSVTLYiMlk. 

HARLE8  O'NEILL,  of  Philadelphia,  who  represents  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  March  21,  1821.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  nstiTe  dty,  until  prepared  t»  entering  upon  a 
classical  conne,  and  then  became  a  student  at  Dickinson  College  where  ho 
graduated  with  honor.  After  his  graduation  he  read  la^  and  upon  the  oom- 
pl^on  of  his  legal  studies,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Philaddphia,  and 
soon  found  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  extendve  and  lucrative  practice. 

In  IS.jO  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  wjis  twice  re-elected  to  that  position,  serving  throughout 
the  three  terms  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  his  const itucne}-.  In 
18o3  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  that  State  and  held  the  place  for  one 
tenn.  In  1880  he  was  again  elected  to  the  State  House  of  Bepvesentatives. 
Having  had  this  laige  experience  in  the  legialatiTe  affairs  of  the  grsat  Slate 
of  Pennsylvania,  his  ooaslitnents  rery  properly  concluded  that  ih«y  would 
transfer  him  to  a  higher  and  more  conspicuous  position  in  the  public  service, 
and  accordingly  elected  him  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  and  re-elected 
him  to  the  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  Forty-first,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth, 
Forty-fifth|  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican. 
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HON.  GODLOVE  S.  ORTH, 

or  INSIAXA. 

ODLOVE  8.  ORTH,  who  represents  the  Ninth  Congreaaional  District 
of  Indiana  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  is  descended 
from  a  Moravian  family  which  emigrated  from  one  of  the  provinces 
of  the  old  German  Empire  to  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  about  1725,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  missionary.  Count  Zindcndorf,  and  was  born 
near  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  April  22,  1817.  After  receiving  such  educa- 
tion as  was  afforded  by  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood  he  entered  Penn- 
sylvania college,  at  Gettysburg,  in  which  village  he  subsequently  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years.  An  in- 
clination to  mingle  in  the  new  scenes  and  activities  of  the  growing  West 
led  Mr.  Orth  in  that  direction.  While  he  was  seeking  a  suitable  location 
he  met  with  the  late  Hon.  John  Pettit,  who  offered  him  a  partnership  at 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  which  continued  for  several  years.  Here  he  soon  won 
for  himself  a  reputation  that  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession. 
His  first  appearance  as  a  political  speaker  was  during  the  famous  Harrison 
campaign  of  1840.  He  acquired  prominence  during  this  campaign,  and 
was  elected  by  the  Whigs  of  Tippecanoe  County,  in  1843,  to  the  State 
Senate,  in  the  face  of  a  Democratic  majority.  Though  the  youngest,  ho 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
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winter  of  IRIO,  was,  on  tlie  99th  ballot,  elected  its  President.  In  \94Q>  tho 
Whigs  uominatcd  him  for  Lieuteuant-Governor,  whieh  position  he  deelined, 
but  at  the  urgent  aolieitatiou  of  his  conatituent*»  he  again  ran  for  Senator 
and  was  elected.  The  Democratic  Presideiit  of  the  Senate,  in  1847,  ap- 
pointed him  Chainnan  of  the  Judidary  Committee,  a  rare  instance  of  such 
a  compliment  being  conferred  on  a  political  opponent.  In  1848 hecanvaeaed 
the  State  as  an  Elector  on  the  Taylor  and  I^llmorc  ticket.  Upon  the  close 
of  his  second  term  in  the  Senate,  for  a  time  he  withdrew  from  public  life, 
devoting  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  at  all  times  takin;^  an 
active  interest  in  current  politics,  identifying  himself  with  those  who  were 
battling  against  slavery.  lie  reap|>cared  in  public  life  in  1861  as  one  of  tho 
five  Commisiiiouers  from  Indiana  to  the  celebrated  ''Peace  Congress,"  tak- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  the  delibenitions  of  that  body. 

Upon  his  return,  in  an  address  deUvered  at  Lafayette,  he  told  the  peo- 
ple the  Bottth  was  determined  to  destroy  the  government;  that  a  conflict  of 
arms  was  inevitable,  and  advised  them  to  prepare  for  the  emeigency.  Tlio 
outbreak  soon  followed,  and  from  that  time  he  vigorously  and  zealously 
supported  the  cause  of  tho  Union  and  all  mea.surcs  tending  to  its  preserva- 
tion.   In  18G2,  on  the  call  for  trf)oj>s  to  repel  the  rebel  inva,sion  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Orth,  at  a  public  meeting,  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  volunteers  and 
placed  his  name  first  on  the  roll.    A  company  of  his  neighbors  was  8]>ccdily 
organized,  who  elected  him  Ci^itain,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  he  re- 
ported for  duty,  at  Evansrille,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  U.  8. 
ram  "  Homer,**  on  which  he  patrolled  the  Ohio  until  his  term  of  service 
expired.   In  1862  he  was  elected  to  tlw  Tliirty-eighth  Congress.    Hr.  Orth 
was  placed  on  the  Committee  cfti  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Freedmen's  Affairs.    It  was  during  this  Congress  that  the  latter  committee 
matured  and  reported  numy  inijtortaiit  measures  of  legislation  in  reference 
to  that  large  class  of  people  whom  the  war  was  transferring  from  slavery  to 
freedom.    3Ir.  Orth  was  identified  with  these  as  well  as  other  new  and  re- 
foimatoiy  measures  of  the  Republican  party.   By  his  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  great  questions  of  Congress  and  his  able  expositiion  of  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  at  various  times,  he  obtained  high  standing  and  com- 
mending  influence  amonLr  hi-  Mluw  members.    In  the  Thirty-eighth  Con- 
grc^s  he  advocated  and  voted  for  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery.  In 
I'^Ol  he  was  re-elcetcd  a  meml)cr  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress.    The  de- 
fection of  President  JohiiM)ii  and  the  dissensions  in  the  liepublican  party 
gave  the  opposition  strong  hopes  of  carrying  d(mbtful  Congressional  dis- 
tricts sutficient  to  give  them  control  of  the  Lower  Uouse.    Mr.  Orth  was 
unanimously  renominated.   The  Democrats  made  no  nomination,  uniting 
with  the    Johnsonized  "  Republicans  in  support  of  an  "  independent*'  csn- 
didate.   The  district,  always  close  and  hotly  contested,  was  now  regarded 
as  one  which  might  be  carried  by  the  opposition,  all  the  elements  of  which, 
personal  and  political,  were  combined  against  him.    lie  was  sustained  by 
his  constituents  and  elected,  although  by  a  reduced  majori^.   The  result 
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was  eveiywliere  i«g«ided  as  a  splendid  trlumpli  for  lb.  Orth.  In  tlie 
Fortieth  Congress,  to  which  he  was  thus  elected,  Ifr.  Orth  followed  to  their 

logical  conclusions  the  several  measures  already  inangnrated  by  his  party. 
In  18G8  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-first  Congress,  being  tlie  fourth  time  he 
was  thus  lionored  by  his  miistituents.  Tlie  honor  was  the  more  distinguisliod 
because  no  one  had  ever  bteu  chosen  so  often  by  his  district.  At  tlie  cloi-e 
of  this  term,  in  March,  1871,  General  Grant  tendered  him  the  appointment 
of  Minister  to  Brazil,  which  he  declined  and  retired  to  private  life.  The 
Bepublican  State  conTeuliQB,  In  1873,  nominated  him  a  candidate  for 
Congress  from  the  State-at^laige,  to  which  position  he  was  elected.  During 
the  Fbrty-third  Congress,  to  wldch  he  was  thus  chosen,  he  served  as  Chair> 
man  of  the  important  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  thus  became  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  House  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  affairs  and 
policy  of  our  government  with  other  Nations.  It  was  during  this  Congress 
that  Mr.  Orth  devotcil  much  time  to  arranging  and  perfecting  our  con- 
sular systcjn,  and  so  acceptable  was  his  work,  that  the  bill  whic  li  he  jjre- 
parcd  and  reported  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  with  but  one  or  two. 
immaterial  amendments.  It  is  stiU  on  the  national  statute  books,  and  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  debates  of  both  Houses  as  the  "  Orth  ConsoUir 
Law.**  In  March,  1876,  he  was  appointed  by  General  Grant  and  unanimous- 
ly confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Minister  to  Yienna,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  government.  While  residing 
at  Vienna  the  RcpuliHcan  State  convention,  with  singular  unanimity,  nomi- 
nated him  as  its  candidate  for  Governor.  In  obedience  to  the  voice  of  his 
party  he  resigned  his  position  as  Minister  and  returned  to  enter  upon  an 
active  canTasa.  He  soon  found  to  his  surprise,  that  an  element  of  opposition 
existed  against  bim  in  liis  own  party,  which  embarrassed  bis  canvass  and 
rendered  snccen  doubtfuL  Mr.  Orth  being  unwilling  to  haaard  the  sncctts 
of  his  party  and  incur  the  odium  of  defeat  under  these  circumstances,  with- 
drew from  the  race.  In  1878  there  was  a  very  general  desire  on  the  part  of 
friends  in  his  old  district  that  he  should  again  consent  to  sers-e  them  in 
Congres.s.  lie  was  nominated  and  elected,  making  a  tenn  of  twelve  years 
in  the  national  Congress.  At  the  ensuing  scs.si(jn  of  the  State  Legislature, 
Mr.  Orth  received  the  complimentary  vote  of  his  party  for  U.  8.  Senator 
against  Mr.  Yoorhees.  The  same  Legislature  (Democratic)  re-districted  the 
State  for  Congressional  purposes  and  placed  JSi.  Orth  in  a  district  largely 
Democratic;  but  in  1880  he  was  elected  from  this  new  district  by  a  vote  of 
18,dS7,  against  17,475  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  Li  the  present  Con- 
gress be  is  Chunnan  of  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service.  Mr.  Orth  is  a 
gentleman  of  fine  personal  address  and  of  genial  manners.  His  long  con- 
tinuance in  public  life  attests  the  estimation  in  Avhich  he  i.s  held.  Througli- 
out  his  entire  career  he  has  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  friends  and  the 
respect  of  his  opponents. 
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HON.  ROMUALDO  PACHECO, 

OP  OALOrOBlOA. 

jfj  OMTJALDO  PACTIECO,  of  San  Luis  Obigpo,  who  reprosente  the  Fourth 
Cougressional  District  of  California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  at  Santa  Barbara,  October  31,  1831.  He  was  educated 
by  private  tutors.  After  completing  his  education  he  engaged  in  nautical 
pursuits  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  in  agriculture.  In  1858  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected 
County  Judge,  and  served  in  the  latter  capacity  for  a  term  of  four  years.  In 
1851,  and  again  in  1861,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1863  he 
was  elected  State  Treasurer  of  California.  In  1871  he  was  elected  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  that  State  and  upon  the  election  of  Governor  Booth  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  became  Governor. 

He  was  nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  and,  receiving  the  certificate  of  election, 
took  his  seat  as  a  member,  but  the  House  subsequently  declared  Mr.  Wig- 
ginton,  his  competitor,  elected.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress, 
and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
17,898  against  17,268.  In  the  present  Congress  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Private  Land  Claims. 
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HON.  HORACE  F.  PAGE, 


^ll^ORAOB  FBAHCnS  PAGE  of  Placervine,  wlio  tepments  fhe  Second 

Congressional  District  of  California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
"sLf  States,  was  bom  in  Orleans  County,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1833.  He  was  dei>endent  on  such  advantages  as  the  common  schools 
of  his  neighborhood  afforded  for  his  early  education.  In  1854,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  removed  to  California  where  he  soon  engaged  in  the  business 
of  stage  proprietor  and  mail  contractor.  In  1800  he  waa  unanimoualy  nomi- 
nated for  tlie  Stite  Senate  by  fhe  Repabliean  Convention  of  Eldorado 
Oouitty,  but  was  defeated  at  the  election. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-thhrd,  Foiiy-f oorUi,  Forty^iifth,  and  Foity- 
sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a 
Republican,  by  a  vote  of  21,929  against  18,282  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
In  the  present  Congress  Mr.  Page  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

During  his  four  successive  terms  of  service  in  Congress  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  an  able  legislator,  eminently  serviceable  not  only  to  his  consti- 
tuency, but  to  aU  identifled  with  Inteiests  on  the  Fadflc  Coast 
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HOW.  A.  X.  PARKER, 
ov  nrw  TORK. 

oar  X.  PARICER,  of  Potsflara,  who  rcjirosonts  the  Nineteenth  Con^rreas- 
A4  ♦  ional  District  of  New  York  iu  the  Cinigrcss  of  the  United  States,  was 
bom  in  1881,  in  Addison  County,  Vermont.  His  father,  Isaac 
Parker,  died  in  Potsdam  in  1860,  a  highly  respected  dtisen  of  iliat  place. 
Tonag  PailLer  woiked  on  a  farm  till  he  was  eighteen  yean  of  age,  receiving 
a  good  English  education  at  8t  Lawrence  Academy.  He  studied  law  with 
Hon.  II.  L.  KiiowloR  of  Potsdam,  at  the  Albany  Law-School,  also  with  Code 
&  Fithian  of  Buffalo,  and  at  Syracuse  with  Judge  Noxon,  and  commenced 
practice  at  Potsdam  in  1856.    In  1857  he  married  Miss  Mary  J.  Wright. 

Mr.  Parker  wiu<  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Assembly  for  1803  and 
1864,  but  declined  a  renomination.  He  ^vns  appointed  Po-stmaster  of  Pots- 
dam by  President  Lincoln  iu  the  spring  of  1865.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
State  Senator,  and  re-elected  in  1809.  He  was  also  first  Etoctor  at-lai^o 
upon  the  Republican  Presidential  ticket  in  1876. 

He  was  a  Trustee  of  St  Lawrence  Academy,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Local  Board  of  the  Potsdam  Stnto  Normal  School.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
County  and  State  Bar  Associations,  and  still  continues  the  practice  of  his 
profes-sion.  Mr.  Parker  was  elected  to  the  present  CODgreSB  by  a  VOte  o£ 
17,569  against  8,ii85  for  the  rival  candidate. 
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HON.  JOHN  PAUL, 

OF  YTBOnOA. 

OIIN  PAUL,  of  Harrisonburg,  who  represents  the  Seventh  Congress- 
ional District  of  Virginia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
bom  at  Ottobine,  in  the  County  of  Rockingham,  Virginia,  and  is  now 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  His  father  was  the  late  Peter  Paul,  Esq.,  a  farmer 
by  occupation. 

John^s  youthful  days  were  spent  at  work  upon  his  father's  farm  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  attendance  at  the  district  school  in  winter.  In  1859  and  1860  he 
taught  school  to  obtain  means  for  prosecuting  his  studies.  In  the  fall  of  the 
latter  year  he  entered  Roanoke  College,  but  abandoned  his  class  in  1861,  and 
enlisted  in  the  Salem  Artillery  for  the  Confederate  army.  Having  served  in 
that  for  twelve  months  he  became  a  member  of  the  First  Virginia  Cavalry, 
in  which  he  continued  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  Cattell's  Station,  previous  to  the  second  battle  of  Manassas.  In 
1864  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  confined  in 
Fort  Delaware  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Captain  Paul  was  always  known 
as  a  gallant  and  popular  soldier. 

After  the  war  he  entered  the  Law-School  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  in  1867  he  graduated,  and  in  the  same  year  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Harrisonburg.  At  the  Bar  his  integrity  and  ability  soon  made 
him  successful  and  popular.  In  1870  he  was  elected  Attorney  for  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  was  twice  re-elected  to  that  office.    In  1877,  upon  becoming 
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a  ranrlidatc  for  the  State  Senate,  he  resigned  his  position  as  State's  Attorney, 
in  which  he  had  given  great  satisfaction,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  was 
successful  as  such  candidate  and  elected.  In  1878  he  was  nominated 
for  Congress  by  the  lieadjuaters,"  received  a  very  liuttering  vote,  with  a 
handsome  majority  in  blB  own  coonty,  but  wag  defeated  in  the  district. 
Thereupon  his  oonstitiieiicy  attested  their  aj)])robati<m  of  him  and  hia  record 
bj  leturaing  him  to  the  State  Senate.  In  Angoat,  1880,  he  recdred  the 
unanimona  nomination  of  the  Beadjoater  Convention,  whidi  met  at  Harri- 
sonburg, for  Congress,  and  after  an  exciting  and  bitter  contest,  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  by  a  vote  of  10,608  against  9,988  for  hia 
opponent. 

Captain  Paul's  earnest  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  readjustment  of  the 
State  debt,  with  his  persistent  opposition  to  unjust  and  oppressive  legislation, 
have  tended  to  make  him  a  liigidy-respectcd  champion  of  the  people  in  the 
Old  Donunion. 


HON.  LEWIS  £.  PAYSON, 

ov  lUJHon* 

EWTS  E.  PAYSOX.  of  Pontiac,  repreaenta  the  Eighth  Congrcssloiial 

District  of  Illinois  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    He  waa 
elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  Of 
16,704,  against  18,072  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 


HON.  S.  J.  PEELE, 

OF  nn>iAXA. 

J.  PEELE,  of  Indianapolis,  represents  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    lie  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-sevnitli  Ct)ngress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
17,610,  against  16,800  for  the  Democratic  caudidate. 


HON.  A.  H.  PETTIBONE, 

OF  TEN.SesSU. 

H.  PETTIBONE,  of  Greenville,  represents  the  First  Congressional 
^  District  of  Tennessee  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    He  was 
T       elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congres^s,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
15,117,  against  18,694  for  his  Democratic  opponent. 
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HON.  JAMES  PHELPS, 

OF  OOHNECTICCT. 

A3IES  PHELPS,  of  Essex,  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Connecticut,  was  bom  in  Colebrook,  in  tho 
County  of  Litchfield,  in  that  State,  January  12,  1822.  He  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Dr,  Lancelot  Phelps,  who  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  citizen  of 
the  State,  and  one  of  its  Representatives  in  Congress  from  1835  to  1839. 
His  dLntrict  comprises  the  Counties  of  New  Haven  and  Middlesex,  and  his 
residence  is  in  the  town  of  Essex,  in  the  latter  County.  It  is  the  most  pop- 
ulous district  in  the  State,  and  at  the  late  Presidential  election  the  numl)er 
of  votes  cast  in  it  was  but  a  few  thousand  less  than  the  combined  number 
cast  in  the  Third  District  of  Connecticut,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  New 
London  and  Windham,  and  in  the  two  districts  in  tho  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Phelps  was  educated  as  a  lawyer,  and  qualified  himself  for  practice 
partly  in  the  office  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  Ingham  of  Essex,  long  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  successful  practitioners  in  the  State,  and  a  member 
of  Congress  from  1835  to  1839,  and  partly  in  the  Law  Department  of  Yale 
College.  Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Ingham,  and  has  since  resided  in  Essex. 

Besides  holding  the  office  of  Judge  of  Probate,  and  other  local  posi- 
tions, he  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives  in 
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1853,  18154,  and  ISoO.  nnd  of  the  State  Senate  in  1858  nnd  ISIO.  In  1863 
he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  a  Judixe  of  the  SuixTior  Court  of  Connec- 
ticut for  tlu'  regular  tenn  of  eight  years.  He  was  re-elected  in  1871,  and 
iu  IbTU  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  the  State, 
and  resigned  in  the  Spring  of  187o,  u]K>n  his  election  to  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-fifth,  Forty-aizth,  and  Forty- 
serenth  CongrenneB,  as  a  Democrat,  the  last  electUm  being  by  a  vote  of 
dl,082,  agiunst  90,068  for  his  Republicaa  competitor. 

Judge  Phelps  has  always  been  s  Democrat.  In  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1860  the  Democratic  party  in  Connecticut  was  nearly  equally 
divided  l>etween  Douglas  and  Breckenridge.  He  was  an  active  and  ardent 
supporter  of  D(Migl;is,  and  during  the  subsequent  ])eriod  of  secession  nn«l 
civil  \v:ir  was  an  imcoinproinising  friend  of  tlie  Union  and  its  preservation. 

In  I  he  Forty-fourtli  Congress  he  wuii  apj)oiutcd  on  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  Pensions,  and  Foreign  Affidrs,  and  on 
the  Special  Committee  to  inrestigate  all^^  frauds  in  the  Louisiana  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  Berenue  in  the  Collection  District  of  Saint  Louis.  During 
the  first  session  of  that  Congress  the  duty  was  dcTolved  upon  liim  to  deliver 
obituar}'  addresses  on  the  deatli  of  Senator  Ferry  and  Kcpresentative 
Starkweather,  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the  Forty-tifth  Congress  on  Gen- 
eral Williams,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  and  of  the  district  rei)resentcd  by  Judge  Phelps.  In  the 
Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses  he  was  assigned  a  place  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  and  during  that  time  the  entire  subjects  of  the 
Taring  Internal  Kerenue,  and  Refunding  of  the  Kational  Debt  were  ex- 
baustiTety  considered  and  reported  on  by  that  Committee.  He  also  senred 
in  the  Forty-gixth  Congress  on  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Navy 
Department.  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  and,  altliough 
the  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
his  political  opponents,  his  legislative  experience  will  l>e  likely  to  secure 
him  honorable  recognition  in  the  organization  of  its  Committees. 

In  the  contest  at  the  special  sessiion  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  departments  of  the  Oovemment,  with  req>ect 
to  tiie  appointment  and  service  of  United  States  Deputy  Marshals,  and  the 
employmmit  of  United  Ststes  soldiers  at  the  polls  while  elections  were  being 
held,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Jdnt  Committee  of  Democratic  Senaton 
and  Beprescntatives  to  consider  and  recommend  suitable  l^;islation  on  those 
exciting  subjects. 

On  financial  questions  his  votes  and  views  were  in  accord  with  those  of 
a  large  majority  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  l)ut  not  with 
those  of  a  majority  in  his  section  of  the  Union.  At  the  assembling  of  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  so  small  and  uncertain  that  it  was  considered  doubtful  whetiier 
Hr.  Bandall  could  secure  a  re-election  as  Speaker.  Pending  that  uncer- 
tainty Judge  Phelps  was  one  of  seversl  Democrats  entertaining  dmilar 
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financial  views,  whom  the  members  composing  the  so-called  National  party, 
by  a  public  notiV-o  nnd  declaration,  ofTcml  to  support  for  Speaker  in  union 
with  the  Democrats.  To  this  projiosition  Judfre  Pliclps  gave  no  counten- 
ance, and  himself  su))ported  Mr.  Randall,  who  received  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  votes  and  was  declared  elected. 

His  speeches  on  the  Louitieiia  Sledioii,  the  Renunptioii  of  Specie  Pay- 
ment)  the  Establishment  of  the  Electonl  Commission,  the  Reooinage  of  the 
Standud  ^ver  DoUar,  the  Use  of  the  Anny  at  the  Pol]%  the  Tariff,  and  on 
the  Refunding  of  the  National  Debt,  bear  evidence  of  thorongh  investigation 
and  careful  reflection  on  those  important  national  questions. 

He  favored  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  when  it  could  be  safely 
and  ])roperly  accomplislied,  but  was  oppo.sed  to  its  being  prcnuitiirely  forced 
by  a  violent  and  extreme  contraetit^n  of  the  ciirreney,  which  nlwiiys  pro- 
duces ruinous  depreciation  iu  values,  bankruptcy,  and  distress;  uud  was  on 
earnest  advocate  of  the  restoration  of  the  standard  aQver  dollar.  He  is  in 
favor  of  a  revenue  tariff  so  adjusted  as,  in  connection  with  other  proper 
fiscal  measuree,  to  provide  adequate  revenue  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  government,  meet  the  requirements  of  the  nnkiiig  fund,  discbarge  the 
intercut  on  the  public  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  necessary  inci- 
dental protection  to  the  manufacturing  indnstrie-;  of  the  coiuitry.  He  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  refunding  the  national  debt  in  "long  bonds,"  need- 
lessly j)er|H^tuating  its  burdens  and  postponing  its  final  payment. 

On  the  subjects  of  the  Louisiana  Election,  the  Electoral  Commission, 
and  the  employment  of  United  States  Deputy  Manihala  and  soldiers  at  the 
polls,  be  took  the  ground  maintained  bj  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  genenlly.  He  has  always  been  noted  fug  faithful  and  assiduous  at- 
tention to  the  interests  and  wants  of  his  constituents  at  the  Capital,  and  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  government.  He  has  been  specially  prompt 
and  unwearied  in  his  personal  attention  to  the  pension  claims  of  tlie  soldiers 
in  his  di.strict.  lie  pro<-ured  the  establishment  of  the  breakwater  at  tho 
entrance  of  New  Haven  harbor,  and  the  extensive  pcnnanent  work  for  the 
improvement  of  the  chauuel  of  the  Connecticut  river  below  Hartford,  and 
liberal  appropriations  for  thoee  works  and  for  other  needed  public  improve- 
*  ments  in  his  district  He  now  is  the  only  Democratic  Bepresentative  from 
his  State  in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  and  the  fact  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  first  election  his  district  had,  for  si.x  years,  1>een  represented  by  a 
Republican,  is  conviadng  evidence  of  his  popularity  with  bis  constituents. 

His  elections  to  n  Judgesliip  were  each  time  made  ])y  a  Legislature 
politically  opj)Oscd  to  him,  and  tlie  two  last  were  by  tlie  unanimous  votes  of 
both  HoiL'^es.  He  nev(>r  practiced  tlie  arts  of  the  demagogue,  or  the  tricks 
of  the  politician,  and  his  private,  professional,  and  public  life,  have  been  so 
entirely  honorable  that  no  suspldon  has  ever  thrown  even  a  shadow  over 
his  character  for  uprightness  and  integrity.  The  confidence  of  the  people 
has  socoessfiiny  borne  him  through  the  exciting  contests  in  which  he  has 
been  a  candidate,  and  in  that  confidence  tiiey  have  never  wavered. 
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HON.  EUJAH  C.  PHISTER, 

LTJAH  CONNER  FHI8TER  of  MsjBTiUe,  who  repKMnts  fhe  Tenth 
Congressioiial  District  of  Kentucky  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  the  town  where  he  now  resides,  October  8, 1828. 
His  farly  education  was  obtained  St  a  seminary  in  liis  native  place,  after 
Rtudyinji^  at  which  for  pcvcral  years  he  entered  Augiista  CoUcfje,  in  that 
State,  where  ho  frrutluatcd  in  the  class  of  1840.  Soon  after  coniith  t in^  his 
coll('<re  course  he  hcLTJin  to  n  ad  law  with  Hon.  Jolm  Sarirent,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  but  tiuished  his  legal  Btudies  in  the  olBce  of  Payne  &  Waller 
at  Maysville,  Kentucky,  was  there  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  commenced 
practice  in  1844.  In  January,  1847,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Ifaysvine, 
and  was  re-elected,  without  oppodtioo,  in  January,  1848.  In  August,  1859, 
he  was  elected  Circuit  Judge  for  tlie  then  Tenth,  now  FcAirteenth  Judicial  Dia- 
trirt  of  Kentucky,  and  served  the  full  term  of  six  years  in  tliat  eapjicity. 
In  Augmst,  IRfiT,  ho  was  elected  to  the  Lepif^latun'  of  Kentucky,  and  was 
re-elected  in  ISfii),  servinir  until  1871.  In  1872  he  was  aj)p(>iiit('d  by  (lov- 
crnor  Leslie  one  of  tlie  Comminsioners  to  revise,  the  Statutes  of  K<'ntucky, 
but  he  tleelined  the  office,  lie  was  electeil  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
18,044  against  12,055  for  the  Republican  competitor. 
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HON.  THADDEUS  C.  POUND, 

OF  WIBCONBm. 

o4^HADDEUS  C.  POUND,  of  Chippewa  Falls,  who  represents  the 
'Ifj;  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  "Wisconsin  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  at  Elk,  "Warren  County,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  December  6,  1833.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the 
public  schools  of  his  vicinity,  supplemented  by  several  terms  at  academies 
in  Milton,  "Wisconsin,  and  at  Rushford,  Alleghany  County,  Pennsylvania. 
In  May,  1856,  he  removed  to  Rock  County,  "Wisconsin,  where  he  has  since 
resided  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  lumber  and  in  mer- 
cantile business,  being  President  of  the  Union  Lumbering  Company  and  of 
the  Chippewa  Falls  and  "Western  Railway  Company. 

In  1864,  '66,  '67,  and  '69  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  "Wisconsin,  serving  during  the  last  year  as  Speaker  pro  tern.  In  1870-71 
he  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  "Wisconsin,  and  in  1872  was  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty -sixth  Congresses,  and  was 
re-elected  to  the  Forty -seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican  by  a  vote  of  19,256 
against  14,590  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 

In  the  present  Congress  Mr.  Pound  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 
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HON.  CYRUS  D.  PRESCOTT, 

OF  KSW  TOIIK. 

4RTRUS  D.  PRESCOTT  of  Rome,  who  represents  the  Twenty-third 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Conirrcss  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  in  New  Hartford,  Oneida  County,  New  Yt)rk, 
August  15,  1830,  and  is  the  son  of  Oliver  Prescott,  who  emigrated  from 
JafEr^,  New  Hampsliirc,  to  tbat  place,  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  then 
ivildemefls  of  central  New  York. 

Young  Preacott  altnnated  between  his  duties  in  his  father*^  store  and 
his  lessons  in  the  neighboring  District  Bchool  until  1851,  when  his  father 
became  a  farmer,  making  a  home  for  himself  and  family  four  miles  from 
the  academy  at  Utira.  to  and  from  which  Cyrus  walked  each  day  to  avail 
himself  of  tlie  tuition  there.  Having  conipleted  his  course  at  the  Academy, 
he  read  law  in  Utica  for  a  time,  then  found  employment  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  and  Registrar  of  Oneida  County  till  1858,  when  he  went  to  Rome, 
bis  present  residence,  and  there  resumed  his  reading  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Johnson  and  Boaidman,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1859.  In  the 
Spring  of  1860  he  commenced  practioe  at  Rome,  where  he  still  follows  his 
profession.  During  the  years  1874.  *75,  and  *76,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  Rome.  In  1876  ho  was  of  oonnael  for  the  State  in  the  case 
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of  the  impeachment  of  the  Sheriff  of  Onr  ida  County,  a  trial  of  some  twenty- 
three  (lays  duration,  and  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  lie  has  been 
a  working  member  of  the  Kcpubliran  party  over  since  its  orLjanization,  but 
held  no  oHicc  until  1877,  whcu  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly.  Here 
he  was  pku:ed  on  the  Ckonmittee  on  Privil^gos  and  SleetifMia,  and  was  made 
Chainnan  of  fhe  sab-Committee  on  seTend  cases  of  contested  seats;  he  was 
also  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  RailroadS|  as  a  member  of  which 
he  rendered  most  inq^rtant  service  to  the  people  of  his  State,  by  being  the 
author  of  a  report  against  Combinations  of  Coal  Companies,  which  was  the 
basis  and  the  beginnin«^  of  tliat  legislation  which  has  since  done  much  to 
correct  and  prevent  unjust  discriminations  against  the  people  and  in  favor 
of  large  corporations  in  tlie  State. 

In  the  fall  of  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  by  a 
majority  of  1,088»  In  that  Congress  he  snocesded  in  getting  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  erecti<m  of  a  monmnent  in  Oneid*  County  to  General  Herkiiner, 
for  which  purpose  the  Continental  Congress  in  1777  had  passed  a  resolution 
of  ap^priation  of  $500,  but  had  no  money  to  accomplish  the  object. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  LcTees  and  Improvements  of  the  Miss- 
issippi River  in  istso,  he  made  a  tour  of  Inspection  of  the  work  inj^ogress 
along  that  river  above;  St.  Louis. 

He  was  re-elected  to  tlie  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a 
vote  of  14,499,  ogaiubt  12,532  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  the  present 
Congress  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Comndttee  on  the  OensDS. 

Mr.  Preecott  is  an  able,  efficient,  and  conscientious  public  servant,  en- 
joying the  fnll  confidence  of  his  constituentSi  and  his  aasociatea  in  the  halls 
of  the  National  Legislature. 


HON.  R.  B.  F.  PIERCE, 


OF  aouxA. 

B.  F.  PIERCE,  of  Crawfordsville,  represents  the  Eighth  Congres- 
^  aional  District  of  Indiana  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Conpress,  as  a  Republican|  bya 
vote  of  10,291  against  10,995  for  the  Democratic  competitor. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  J.  RANDAL^ 
€V  mmrxiVAMiA* 

AMTJEL  J.  RANDALL,  of  Philadelphia,  who  represents  the  ThW 
Congressional  District  of  PcansylTaida  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statesy  is  a  son  of  Jonah  Randall,  a  man  well  known  in  his  day  and 
generation,  and  whose  memory  is  still  fragiant  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
lived  and  died.  Josiab  Randall  was  for  yean  an  influential  factor  in  Penn- 
sylvania politics,  first  as  a  Democrat,  then  and  for  the  greater  part  of  hia 
life  as  a  Henrj'  Clay  "Whiir.  but  finally,  when  the  Whij,'s  became  anli-skvery 
in  their  views,  he  embraced  the  Democratic  faith.  His  wife  was  the 
dauirhtcr  of  General  .T(»se|)h  Worrall,  who  was  a  political  U  ader  in  the  days 
of  Jefferson.  Samuel  J.  iiundall  was  burn  in  rhiludciphiu,  Fcuu.,  October 
10,  1828,  where  he  receired  a  good  academic  education,  and  entered  the 
counting-room  of  a  mercantile  house.  Under  his  fBther*a  training  he  had 
learned  much  of  political  affairs,  which  had  created  a  stronger  taste  for  them 
than  for  purely  business  pursuits.  Mr.  Randall  married  Fanny,  daughter 
of  General  Aaron  Ward  of  Sin^  Sing,  New  York.  In  18o6  he  went  with 
his  father  to  Cincinnati,  to  assist  in  the  election  of  James  Buchanan  to  the 
Presidency.  For  four  years  he  was  a  meml)er  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Cnuiicil.  and  in  l^oS  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  the  spriiiir  of 
IbOl,  when  the  Civil  war  begun,  Mr.  iiauduil  waa  iu  the  State  Legibiutmc. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  "First  Troop  Pliiladeljdiia  City  Cavalry,"  which 
took  its  name  from  the  volunteer  luilitury  compauy,  orgauized  in  1774. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  troop  tendered  their 
aeiTices  to  the  OoTemmenti  were  aooepted  May  13,  18C1,  for  the  period  of 
ninety  days^  were  attached  to  tiie  Second  U.  8.  Caralry,  commanded  by 
Colonel,  afterwards  General  Gemge  H.  Thomaa,  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand ot  General  Robert  Patterson.  Mr.  Bandall  was  8a:geant,  and  acted 
as  Quartermai^tcr  of  the  company.  Ho  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Comet.  "Wlien  the  advance  of  the  Confederate  forces  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac in  .Juno.  1801,  was  anticipated,  Comet  Randall  went  to  Ilanishuii,',  to 
arranir(.'  for  active  duty  if  necesj*ary.  Gencrul  Couch  announced  to  him  that 
Governor  Curtin  would  not  require  the  form  of  swearing  the  troop  in,  and 
added,  "I  know  we  can  trust  to  tlie  honor  of  the  corps  without  an  oath." 
June  84th  ot  the  same  year,  he  made  an  important  reconnoisance  between 
Chambersbuig  and  WiUiamsport;  and  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  while 
retiring  before  the  Confederate  advance,  had  a  skirmish  with  a  force  under 
General  J.  B.  Gordon.  During  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  (\)niet  Randall 
was  Provost-^Iarslud  of  Columbia;  and  upon  his  release  from  (bity  when 
the  invadinjj;  aniiy  retreated,  the  commander  of  the  "  Fir^it  City  Troop'' 
received  letters  fmm  (he  (iovernor  of  the  State,  and  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, thanking  them  for  their  ellicient  services.  In  18G2  Mr.  RauduU  was 
elected  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  and  has  been  re-elected  to  eadi  sao- 
ceeding  Congress,  receiving,  at  the  last  return,  18|661  rotes  against  9|880 
for  Ms  rival  candidate.  During  his  first  term  he  was  a  member  of  only  one 
Committee,  that  on  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings;  in  his  second  he  served 
on  three,  all  important  Committees,  viz. :  Banking  and  Currency,  Retrench- 
ment, and  Expenditures  in  the  i^tate  Department.  In  the  Forty-lirst 
Congress  he  was  a  useful  mendn  r  of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  and  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Retrenciiment,  Ilis  ne.xt  advance  was  in  the  Forty- 
second  Congress,  when  his  parliamentary  skill  brought  him  forward  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  other  memben  being  Speaker 
Blaine,  Ex-Spcaker  Banks,  General  Garfield,  and  8.  8.  Coz.  In  the  Forty- 
third  Congress,  the  attempted  passage  of  the  famous  Force  bill  gave  Mr.  Ran- 
dall the  opportunity  of  his  life.  Still  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  scarcely  a  hope  of  defeating  the  bill,  he  took  the  lead,  made 
the  tight  agtrressive  instead  of  defensive,  and  the  whole  jtarty  seemed  to 
catch  his  spirit.  For  days  and  nights  he  opj)osed  parliamentary  taities, 
ready  stratei,'y,  and  invincible  jjluck  to  a  conjpact  majority  with  tlio 
machinery  of  the  House  at  its  back.  In  the  end  liis  appai  cully  forlorn  hopo 
was  victorious,  and  Mr.  Randall  was,  by  common  consent,  the  hero  of  the 
ctmtest.  At  once  and  thenceforth  he  occupied  a  prominent  podtion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Nation,  and  when  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  next  Con- 
gress was  organized  by  the  Democrats,  almost  everybody  looked  to  see  him 
carry  off  the  prize  of  the  Speakership,  The  South  and  West  combined  to 
give  the  Hon.  M.  C.  Kerr  the  chair.   Mr.  Itandall's  appointment  to  the 
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CI  airmanship  of  tlic  Committee  on  Appropriations  gave  him  un  opportunity 
to  impress  lu.s  ideas  upon  U'ljislation.  As  a  leader  of  a  majority,  In-  wus  not 
so  imi)ressive  as  wlien  he  kd  a  minority;  but  the  wurk  that  he  had  accom- 
plished surprised  everybody  by  it8  mastery  of  details  in  every  department 
of  the  gorerameiit  bndness.  The  xefomii  that  he  proposed  were  so  sweep- 
ing as  to  cause  alarm.  He  spoke  ably  and  earnestly  against  repudiation. 
When  charged  with  pnttii^  the  House  above  tiie  Senate,  he  replied,  *'I 
take  all  the  rights  for  this  House  which  the  Constitution  g^Tes  it,  and  will 
be  satislied  with  nothing  less/'  Speaker  Kerr  died  in  the  summer  of  187G, 
and  when  Congress  assembled  in  the  following  December,  Mr.  Kandall  was 
selected  as  his  successor  for  the  unexpired  term.  On  taking  the  chair  at 
that  critical  time  he  said : 

We  stand  in  the  presence  of  events  which  strain  and  test  to  the  la«t  depree  our  form 
of  govcrumcut.  Our  liberties,  cunsecratetl  by  so  many  sacrifices  iu  the  past,  and  pre- 
•enred  anild  the  rqjolelngs  of  an  oaniltaat  people  at  onr  Centennlel  umiTenaiy,  m  one 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  The  people  look 
confi'ltMifly  to  your  moderation,  to  your  wisdom,  in  this  time  fraupht  with  so  much 
peril.  Lot  us  not,  I  beseech  you,  dij^appoiut  their  just  expectations  and  their  keen  sense 
of  rif^t:  bat  by  vneeutiig  Tigtlance  let  ut  pcevent  even  the  tllghteit  depertnre  firom  the 
eonstitutlon  and  tlio  Inwx,  forgetting  in  the  moment  of  difflcnlty  that  we  axe  fbe  adher- 
ents of  party,  and  only  remembering  that  we  are  American  ctUMM  with  a  oooatiy  to 
save. 

Tliese  noble  sentimmts  bravely  spoken  had  much  to  do  in  culminp^  the 
storm  of  excited  ]):irlis:in  feeling,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  peaceful 
acquieiiceuce  iu  the  results  of  the  Electoral  Commission.  Uis  successive 
re-decdons  to  Congress  in  1876  and  1878  were  foDowed  by  sneoesiiTe 
re-elections  to  the  Speakership.  When  the  Central  Padilc  Railway  Com- 
pany had  a  bill  before  the  House  looking  to  the  appropriation  of  Mare  Island 
for  depot  purposes,  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  6ovemment*s  title  to  that  property, 
a  life-long  personal  friend  of  Hr.  RnndalPs  went  to  him  and  said:  '*Look 
here,  Sam:  I  know  you  are  o])poscd  to  this  bill  and  there  is  no  use  in  nskinj? 
you  to  help  us  get  it  through,  but  its  passage  will  be  twenty  thou>aii<l  dol- 
lars in  iny  pocket.  Now,  all  I  ask  is  that  you  will  favor  nic  by  not  tighting 
it  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary."  "I  say,  old  fellow,"  was  the 
reply,  ' '  I  would  rather  lose  my  right  hand  than  have  you  lose  that  fee,  for 
I  know  you  need  the  money,  and  I  have  no  better  friend  in  the  world;  but 
I  am  opposed  to  that  bill;  it  is  a  steal  and  I  am  going  to  fight  it  to  the 
death."  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  fighting  it  with  all  his  power,  and  it 
was  dcff.if I'd. 

]Mr.  Randall  remained  S]M»aker  of  the  House  till  March,  1881,  receiving 
at  the  close  of  his  term  of  service  the  unanimous  thanks  of  that  bodj*  for 
the  dignity,  courtesy,  and  ability  with  which  he  had  presidt-d  over  its  delib- 
erations. In  1880  he  opened  tlie  campaign  for  General  liaucock  in  New 
York  in  a  speech  of  great  popularity  with  his  party.  The  following  year 
he  delivered  an  able  addreaa  before  the  literary  societies  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  life  and  career  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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HON.  AMBROSE  A,  RANNEY, 


oy  XASSAOHXTsrrrs. 


<d|  MBROSE  A.  RANNEY,  who  represents  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict  of  Massachusetts  in  the  National  Congress,  was  born  in  Towns- 
hcnd,  Vermont,  April  16,  1821,  and  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
noble  ancestry,  ever  distinguished  for  mental,  moral,  and  Christian  worth. 
He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Townshend  Academy,  and  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1840.  By  his  studious  habits  and  manly  deportment  he 
easily  won  the  approbation  of  his  teachers  and  took  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar, 
which  he  maintained  during  his  entire  college  course.  Only  one  man  is  now 
living  who  occupied  a  professor's  chair  at  Dartmouth  while  Mr.  Ranney  was 
a  college  student;  of  him  he  now  speaks  as  follows:  "  I  am  still  impressed 
with  the  high  scholarship  and  noble  character  of  Mr.  Ranney.  In  private 
ho  was  modest,  retiring,  and  unassuming;  in  recitation  he  was  prompt, 
exact,  and  intelligent;  in  public  he  was  manly,  dignified,  and ' incorrupti- 
ble." The  '*  Class  of  '44  "  was  preeminently  distinguished  for  its  able  men, 
many  of  whom  have  proved  themselves  to  be  sound  lawyers,  eminent  jurists, 
vrise  legislators,  and  noble  statesmen.  3Ir.  Ranney  graduated  with  high 
honors  in  1844.  Immediately  on  leaving  college  he  was  elected  Principal  of 
Chester  Academy,  Vermont,  and  for  two  years  he  efficiently  and  satisfacto- 
rily discharged  the  duties  incumbent  on  him  as  a  teacher.    Determining  to 
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follow  the  IcfTftl  profession,  he  resigned  his  position  as  Principal  of  the 
academy  in  isilJ.  wont  to  Woodstock.  Vermont,  and  entered  the  ofUce  of  the 
Hon.  Andrew  Tracy,  a  k-adin^  member  of  tlic  Windsor  County  Bar.  Here 
he  pursued  his  lepd  studies  for  two  years,  and  in  1848  wa.s  admitted  to  tlie 
Bur  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  Soon  after  he  came  to  Boston,  assisted  for  a 
few  months  as  teacher  in  the  Brimmer  School,  earned  money  enough  to 
enable  him  to  pnrchase  some  Uw  books,  and  thai  opwed  his  (^ce  in  Court 
Street.  In  a  short  time  he  gathered  around  him  a  good  class  of  ctients,  and 
secured  a  good  practice. 

He  was  never  idle.  If  in  hi>  early  professional  life  he  had  to  wait  for  a 
client,  he  used  all  his  leisure  time  in  making  liimself  familiar  with  the  ])rin- 
ciplcs  of  law.  lie  wius  never  content  with  a  sujx'rficial  examination  of  any 
case  or  subject,  but  patiently  listened  to  all  the  facts,  and  then  c.\luiu.->ti  d  all 
the  legal  authorities  applicable  thereto.  By  pursuing  such  a  course  he 
acquired  a  just  reputation  of  being  learned  in  the  law.  In  1855  and  185G 
he  was  chosen  and  senred  as  Cily  Solicitor  of  Boston,  and  discharged  the. 
duties  of  the  office  with  eminent  ability.  He  was  not  pleased  with  the  work  • 
or  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  aadoonsec^ucntly  resumed  his  general  prac- 
tice, and  in  it  has  been  actively  engaged  for  thirty  years.  He  has  been  a 
<dOBe  student  all  Ids  life,  and  a  most  indefatitrable  worker.  His  jiracf  ire  lias 
constantly  increased  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  now  he.  as  a  (  liirf- 
Justice  recently  remarked,  **  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  of  his  profession.'* 
Few  lawyers  handle  a  mixed  question  of  law  so  successfully  as  he,  or  exert 
more  influmce  with  a  jur^-.  He  is  not  a  ihetorician  or  an  eloquent  man, 
for  he  nerer  appeals  to  the  passions  or  prejudices  of  men.  He  is  always 
succinct  in  his  statements  and  logical  in  Ids  arguments,  but  if  the  true  prov- 
ince of  the  orator  be  **to  separate  the  tnie  from  the  false,  and  to  convince 
the  understanding  by  argument,"  then  Mr.  Ranncy  is  an  orator.  lie  never 
passes  a  hasty  judgment  in  any  case;  his  ojnnions  are  deliberately  fonnetl, 
after  much  j»ati«'nt  sHidy  and  careful  investigation,  and  when  his  posititm  is 
once  taken  he  cannot  be  driven  from  it;  at  such  times  he  is  frequently 
Stubborn,  and  always  unyielding  as  adamant.  He  has  great  powers  of  con- 
centration, and  is  often  so  absorbed  in  thought  that  he  is  obliyious  of  all  his 
surroundings.  He  loves  to  be  independent,  and  generally  places  himself  in 
such  a  poffltion  that  he  will  not  be  required  to  ask  favors  from  either  friend 
or  foe.  He  is  not  naturally  as  courteous  as  many,  and  consequently  is  often 
misjudged,  but  those  who  know  him  best  have  convincing  proofs  that  he 
possesses  a  kind  and  generous  heart.  In  lHr)2  Mr.  Ranney  formed  a  copart- 
nership with  Nathan  Morse,  wliieli  contiinud  for  many  years,  .and  since  tlie 
dissolution  of  the  firm  they  have  occupied  adjoining  offices,  and  even  now 
the  names  of  ''Ranney  &  Morse"  are  almost  as  inseparable  with  members 
of  the  Bar  as  were  "  Scrooge  ft  Marley.** 

The  traits  of  character  manifested  by  Mr.  Baaney  in  his  youth  he  has 
fully  exemplified  in  his  mature  manhood.  Ko  man  can  attempt  to  practice 
deception  upon  him  and  go  unpunished.   EQs  advice  is  eagerly  sought  in 
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the  more  important  coses,  and  his  intogrity  no  man  ever  qufstioncd.  Eveiy 
client  who  desires  to  do  "the  ri«jht "  feels  safe  i?i  his  hands.  He  was  never 
known  to  seek  an  office,  but  it  has  often  sought  liiin.  He  has  ]K)sitive  views, 
but  never  makes  liiinself  obnoxious  in  j>olitics  or  religion.  In  ISoT  lio  was 
elected  to  the  MusHuchuisctu  Legislature  on  the  Wliig  ticket,  and  served  liis 
conrtitiiaita  fdthfully  and  well.  In  1868  and  1864  he  was  again  honored 
with  a  aeat  in  the  Honae  by  the  RepobUcans,  and  did  noble  service.  One 
of  his  feUow-members  renunked  of  him:  He  did  better  for  the  State  than 
any  man  in  that  body/'  Tie  is  a  true  patriot ;  liis  love  for  his  country  was 
exhibited  during  the  late  civil  war.  Treason  with  him  could  not  go  unrcbuked. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
13,182  against  12,073  for  his  Democratic  competitor. 

Mr.  Hanney's  health  became  greatly  im;)aired  in  consequence  of  intense 
applicaticm  to  his  profestiioiml  iulxjrs,  and  for  the  purpotie  of  regaining  it  ho 
made  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  returned  with  health  entirely  restoied. 

Ifr.  Ranney  has  been  more  than  f  (niunate  in  his  domestic  relations.  On 
December  4,  1850,  he  married  Haria  Dorothy  Fletcher,  a  daughter  of  Addi- 
son Fletcher,  a  merchant  of  Cavendish,  Yermpnt,  and  a  niece  of  the  Hon. 
Richard  Fletcher,  J udge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  benefactor  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  They  have  four  children,  one  son  and  three  daughters.  Mr. 
Ranney,  like  all  of  that  name,  has  learned  the  art  of  making  money.  By 
his  industry,  jierseverance,  and  ability  to  make  good  and  safe  investments, 
he  has  accumulated  a  large  property  for  a  professional  man.  lie  gives  liber- 
ally, but  ia  not  likely  to  become  poor.  Behatmoieof  the '*^9Miearti»Tv*' 
than  he  haa  of  the  **8iumierin  medaf^  bat  is  indeed  a  wise  counsellor,  an 
able  lawyer,  and  a  steadf^  friend. 


SSIAN  RAT  of  Lancaster,  represents  the  Third  Congresdonal  District 


of  New  Hampshire  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was 


bom  at  Hinesbuig,  Yexmont,  December  18,  1886.  He  removed  to 

L^burg,  in  that  State,  in  early  childhood,  and  tliere  and  at  Derby,  Ver- 
mont, received  an  academic  education.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1857,  and  has  since  practiced  at  Lancaster.  In  1868  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  also  in  1869.  From  1802  to  1872  he 
was  Solicitor  for  Coos  County,  and  was  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Hampshire  from  February  22,  1879,  to  the  following  December, 
when  he  resigned,  upon  his  nomination  to  fill  the  vacan<^  in  the  Forty-sizth 
Congress  consequent  upon  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Evarts  W.  Fair.  He  was 
elected  to  that  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  CongreBBy 
as  a  Repablican,  l»y  a  vote  of  10,947  against  6,847  for  his  opponent 
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HON.  JOHH  H.  REAGAN, 

%|  OHN  H.  REAGAN  of  PaleBtine,  who  lepresents  the  lint  CongreMioiMl 
District  of  Texas  In  the  Congrese  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 

Bevicr  County,  Teniioss(  o,  October  8,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the 
common  school,  and  entered  college,  but  did  not  graduate.  He  settled  in 
Texas  in  May,  1839,  and  was  Deputy-Surveyor  of  the  Public  Lands  until 
1843.  In  1847  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1852  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  District  Court  for  a  term  of  six  years,  resigned  that 
office  in  1856,  but  was  re-elected  to  the  same  for  the  further  term  of  six 
years.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress  from  the  First 
District  of  TSzas.  In  1861  he  was  a  Delicto  to  the  Secession  Convention, 
which  elected  him  one  of  the  Deputies  to  the  FtOTisional  Congress  of  tho 
C<mfederacy,  and  was  appointed  Postma-ster-Gcnerslof  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment^ March  fith  of  tliat  year.  On  the  permanent  organization  of  the  Con- 
federate Governnu  nt  in  1802,  he  was  reappointed  to  that  office,  holding  it 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  For  a  short  time  preceding  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties he  was  Acting  St  cretary  of  the  Treasury  of  that  government.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-fonrthf  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sizth  Congresses,  and  was 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  ^7  •  ▼ote  of  21,d97 
against  0,005  for  the  Greenbadc  candidate. 
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HON.  THOMAS  B.  REED, 

or  MAINE. 

HOMAS  B.  REED  of  Portland,  who  represents  the  First  Contrrf'ssional 
District  of  Maine  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
the  city  where  he  now  resides,  October  18,  1839.  He  obtuinc<l  an 
ezcenent  early  educatioii  in  the  public  schools  of  Ida  natiTe  city,  and  afler> 
wardBi  having  prepared  himself  for  a  clasdcal  course  of  study,  entered  Bow- 
doin  College,  at  Branswick,  Maine,  and  graduated  at  that  institution  in  the 
class  of  1860.  After  leaving  college  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but 
before  being  admitted  to  practice  became  Acting  Assistant-Paymaster  in 
the  United  States  navy,  and  continued  to  occupy  that  position  from  April 
19,  1864,  to  November  4,  1805.  ITaving  concluded  his  services  in  that  oflRce, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  begjin  practice  in  Portland.  In  1868-9  lie 
was  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  a  member  of 
€b»  State  Senate  in  1870.  In  1870,  1871,  and  1879  he  was  Attomey-Generaf 
of  Maine.  He  was  elected  to  the  Fdrty-Hfth  and  Forty-sizth  Oongressesi, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-eeventh  Congress,  as  a  BepubHcan. 

In  1881  he  was  invited  to  address  the  Republican  State  Convention  of 
Massachusetts,  held  at  Worcester,  on  September  21st,  and  on  that  occasion 
delivered  an  able  and  eloquent  speech.  lie  has  already  taken  hii^h  rank  in 
the  lower  House  of  Congress,  and  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  that  body. 
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HON.  THERON  M.  RICE, 

or  msaouBi. 

Gjjp  HERON"  M.  RICE,  of  Boonville,  who  represents  the  Seventh  Con- 
«f  ,  gresbional  District  of  Missouri  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
is  of  Puritan  stock.  He  was  born  in  Mecca,  Ohio,  September  21, 
1329,  and  is  therefore  52  years  of  age.  His  great  grandfather,  Enoch  Rice, 
lind  his  grandfather,  Levi  Rice,  were  born  and  reared  in  Massachusetts. 
About  the  ch>se  of  tlie  Revolutionary  war,  Enoch  Rice  removed  with  liis 
family  to  Vermont  and  settled  near  Bennington,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  where  Levi,  the  father  of  Theron  M.,  was  born  in  the  year  1803.  In 
1814,  Enoch  Rice,  witli  all  his  children,  thirteen  families,  removed  to  Salem, 
Washington  County,  New  York,  where  they  resided  until  the  spring  of 
1817,  when  they  emigrated  to  Green,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  then  known 
as  the  Western  Reserve,  where  many  of  the  family  descendants  now  reside. 

Almira  Buttles,  wife  of  Levi  Rice,  and  mother  of  Theron,  was  born  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1800.  Her  mother  was  an  Adams,  and  second 
cousin  of  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams.  Edmond  Buttles,  her  father,  removed 
with  Ins  family  from  Connecticut  in  1817,  and  located  in  Mecca,  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  where  she  married  Mr.  Rice  in  1827. 

Theron  M.  Rice  was  the  eldest  of  four  children.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  Theron  remained  at  home,  doing  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  until 
sixteen  years  of  age.    He  was  a  strong,  healthy,  industrious,  and  ambitious 
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boy,  and  his  father  often  said  that  he  could  hire  no  hand  who  could  do  a 
better  day's  work  than  he.   At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  attended  the  Academy 

at  Farmington,  Ohio,  one  term,  and  the  fol^1^ving  four  summers  Chester 
Academy,  Geauprn  County,  Ohio,  teaching  school  during  the  winters,  while 
the  summer  vacation  wus  sj)ent  at  home  in  the  harvest  field.  At  the  Chester 
Academy  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  James  A.  Garfield,  our  lato 
President,  and  with  Miss  Rudolph,  now  Mrs.  Garfield,  who  were  his  seliool- 
mates.  Here  he  acquired  a  thorough  academic  education,  and  atr  the  age  of 
twentj-one  taught  a  aeleot  school  ai  Rcmbm,  Aehtalwila  Cknmty,  Ohio,  em* 
ploying  every  qian  moment  in  reading  law.  In  the  ipring  of  1858  he  en« 
tared  the  law-office  of  Hon.  John  Hntddns,  of  Warren,  Ohio,  aftarwarda 
Representative  in  Congress,  whom  Mr.  Garfield  Burrccdcd  in  1863.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1854.  Soon  afterwards  he  formed  a  jiartnership 
with  Hon.  John  lluteliins,  his  old  preceptor,  at  Canfield,  Mahoning  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  about  four  years, 
when  he  removed  to  Missouri  and  located  in  California,  Moniteau  County, 
In  the  spring  of  1858,  and  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

PoUtically  his  anoeston  were  Whigs  of  the  Free-Soil  school,  whoso  pe- 
adiar  belief  was  embodied  in  their  motto — **Fm  8oS^  Free  Bpeetk^ 
jr«n,"— and  that  he  beUered  in  this  most  religioosly  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  his  first  vote  was  cast  for  Joshua  H.  Giddiags  for  Congress  in  1869 
and  for  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Presidejit  in  1800. 

In  18C1,  when  the  Confederates  were  endeavoring  to  suppress  all  Union 
sentiment  in  the  South,  every  man  who  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re- 
garded there  as  an  enemy,  and  was  compelled  to  cither  leave  the  country  or 
join  the  Confederate  army.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  Mr.  Rice  was  waited 
•  upon  by  a  committee,  and  notiM  to  leave  the  State.  Notwithstanding  his 
conservative  political  opinions  he  had  been  denounced  as  an  Abolitionist, 
and  though  his  character  was  irreproachable,  and  his  standing  high  in  the 
community,  he  was  marked  for  e.xile,  or  death  by  assassination.  His  bear- 
inj^  before  the  committee  was  quiet  and  dignified ;  he  listened  in  silence  to 
their  demands,  and  when  they  had  concluded,  with  a  firmness  of  tone  and 
manner  which  convinced  them  of  his  cournLce  and  triithfulness,  replied: 
"Go,  tell  the  organization  you  represent  that  I  am  guilty  of  no  crime;  I 
have  violated  no  law,  and  have  never  in  any  manner  interfered  with  the 
peculiar  institutions  cH  your  State.  My  family  is  here,  thia  is  my  home,  and 
here  will  I  remain.**  He  was  never  distuitwd  afterwards. 

In  June,  1861,  be  recruited  a  company  of  **  Home  Guards,**  of  which 
he  was  chosen  Captain,  and  was  assigned  to  the  re^ment  commanded  by 
Col.  Allen  P.  Richardson.  In  the  organization  of  this  regiment  he  was 
elected  Lieutenant-Colonel,  but  declined  the  position,  and  remained  in  ser- 
vice with  his  company  until  mustered  out  in  the  following  0<  tnl)or.  Soon 
afterward  he  recruited  a  company  for  three  years  service,  and  was  assigned 
'to  the  Twenty-sixth  Missouri  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  G.  B.  Boomer, 
and  in  Jannaiy,  1869,  the  foment  was  assigned  to  actlw  servloe  undsr 
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Gen.  Pope,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  New  Madrid,  Island  No.  10, 
and  the  si('<,'f'  of  C'orinfh.  Afterwards,  under  Gen.  Rosecmns,  Capt.  Rice 
witli  his  conijjany  was  also  engaged  in  tlie  battles  of  luka,  and  in  the  des- 
perate and  san^iinary  conflict  at  Corinth  on  the  third  and  fourth  of  October, 
1862.  In  the  spring  of  1803  the  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  loth  Army 
Corps  and  followed  its  fortunes  to  fhe  end  of  the  irar,  xetnming  to  St.  Louis 
in  October,  1865,  with  Ur.  Rice  ia  command,  holding  the  nmk  of  Lieoteaant- 
Colonel,  and  he  was  then  mustered  out  of  service. 

Colonel  Rice  returned  at  once  to  Moniteau  County,  Missouri,  and  opened 
a  law -office  at  Tipton,  where  he  remained  in  ])r:i(tico  until  1808,  when  he 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit  of  ^Missouri,  which  position 
he  held  until  the  close  of  his  term,  in  January,  1875. 

In  1880  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Labor-Greenback  Con- 
vention of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District.  Afterwards  the  Kepublican 
Congressional  Convention  assembled  and  resolved  to  place  no  candidate  in 
the  field.  This  left  the  nee  between  Judge  Rice  and  Colonel  John  F. 
Philips,  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  the  former  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  598  in  a  total  vote  of  nearly  40,000,  and  in  a  District  heretofore  strongly 
Democratic. 

Jud^e  Rice  has  hccn  twice  married;  first  in  1851,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
to  Sarah  A.  (ileason,  the  friend  of  his  boyhood,  from  which  union  six 
chiUlren  were  born.  She  died  at  Tij)ton  in  1870,  and  in  January,  1873.  he 
was  married  again  in  Boouville.  JSIissouri,  to  Mrs.  Catharine  U.  Stewart, 
fcsnnerly  of  Mary ville,  Kentucky,  with  whom  he  is  now  living. 

In  ail  the  relatione  of  life,  Judge  Bioe  la  an  exemplary  dtiien.  In 
politics  he  is  dassified  as  a  Greenback-Republican;  in  leligioa  an  Ei^opi^ 
llan;  yet  neither  in  politics  nor  religions  matters  can  he  be  regarded  as  an  . 
vUra  man.  He  is  a  close  observer,  never  jumps  at  conclusions,  carefully 
cxamino«i  every  subject,  and  Avhen  he  arrives  at  a  decision  is  usually  correct. 
"While  in  the  army  he  was  a  brave  and  faithful  soldier;  and  when  on  the 
Bench  was  regariled  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  conscientious  judfres  in 
the  State.  Possessing,  as  he  does,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  public  men 
and  afisirs,  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  dischaige  the  dntiea  of  Repceaenta- 
tive  in  Congress,  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  general  aatiafaction  of 
his  constituents. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  RICE, 

Wt  OHIO. 


OHK  R.  RICEf  of  Fremont,  represents  the  Tenth  Congressional  Dia- 

trict  of  Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by.  a  TOte  of  1S,894 


against  17,026  for  the  Democratic  opponent. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  W.  RICE, 

or  aAseAcuusxTTt. 

I  ILLLVil  "W.  RICE,  of  "Worcester,  who  represents  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massaclinsctts  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Deerfield  in  that  State,  March  7,  1820.  After 
attending  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  he  completed  his  j)repartttion  for 
college  at  Oorham  Academy,  Maine,  and  entered  Bowdoin  College,  in  the 
same  State,  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1846.  Mr.  Rice  then  became 
Preceptor  of  Leicester  Academy,  in  ilassachusetts,  and  continued  at  the 
head  of  that  institution  for  a  period  of  four  years,  there  winning  the  repu- 
tation of  an  able  and  successful  instructor.  Returning  to  Worcester,  ho 
began  to  read  law  with  the  Ilonorablcs  Emory  Washburn  and  George  F. 
Hoar,  and  after  thorough  preparation  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  o|)ened 
an  office  in  that  city.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  Insolvency  for 
Worcester  County,  and  two  years  later  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Worcester. 
From  1809  to  1874  he  was  District  Attorney  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr,  Rice  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
14,035,  against  8,025  for  the  Democratic  candidate.    In  the  present  Congress 
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he  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  AdditiomU  Accommodation  for  the  Con- 
greiisioual  Library. 

Hr.  Rice  hw  been  very  Buooeiiful  in  hie  piofesrfon  and  in  Mi  Legbin- 
tive  career.  Of  thi%  and  itf  his  high  character,  evidence  is  found  in  the 
Isct  that  his  honors  hare  piincipaUy  been  won  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  He 
freely  expresses  his  views  upon  the  questions  of  the  day,  as  is  shown  in  hia 
dearly-stated  opinion  concerning  that  of  Civil  Service  BeXorm,  recently  given 
to  a  newspaper  interviewer,  to  %vhom  he  said : 

1  Bm  verj"  decided  upon  one  point,  and  that  is  that  there  onjjht  not  to  be  any  disrais- 
salfl  from  the  public  service  except  fur  iuetlicioncy  or  diiihuuu»ty.  There  should  be  no 
removals  to  make  plaee  fbr  new  appointees  who  are  becked  by  Inflaenttal  polittcel  ftiends. 
And  this  would  reduce  to  a  very  small  point  the  necessity  of  finding  inexperieneed  pei^ 
Hons,  because  the  public  service  is  crowded  now,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  all  its  departments. 
InsteAd  of  new  officials  being  needed,  a  good  many  could  be  dii^pcnsetl  with*  A  competi- 
tive examfaiatioa  to  see  who  should  go  ont  would  be  Ailly  as  appropriate  as  one  to  see 
who  should  go  in.  I  should  be  entlrdy  in  ibvor  of  legislation  which  would  prevent  the 
removal  of  any  olRce-holder  except  for  cause,  that  cause  to  }•<'  separate  from  any  ptflitical 
or  personal  considerations  except  demerit,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  would  bo  ascer- 
tained,—if  snch  legislation  were  enacted,  and  it  were  also  provided  that  the  number  of 
deiks  should  be  allxed  namber,  so  that  no  changes  could  be  made  except  in  confiwmity 
with  the  legislation,  and  no  new  appointments  be  made  except  where  there  were  vncai^ 
cies  in  the  number  fixed,— and  that  the  number  of  appointments  to  be  made  and  the 
evil  of  the  present  abuses  would  be  so  reduced  that  there  would  be  call  fur  little  or  no 
fttrfher  legislative  rsUef.  Hers  we  come  back  to  the  question  of  how  to  AH  the  vacancies 
when  they  properly  occur,  cither  fn)m  death,  resignation,  Incapacity,  or  tlie  enlarged 
necessities  of  the  service.  And  it  is  a  fuct  that  the  congressman  is  the  best  adviser 
which  the  government  has  in  regard  to  the  district  which  he  represents.  To  w  horn  is  the 
government  to  look  fcr  infortnatioo  oonoeming  a  district  but  the  man  whom  the  people 
have  chosen  to  represent  them  at  Washington?  And  are  not  the  people  of  a  district  Mi- 
titled  to  have  their  rejjre^entative  look  out  for  them  in  the  mutter  of  ofTici.il  appoint- 
ments, Hi  well  as  iu  regard  to  all  the  other  public  interests  in  which  they  share  at  the 
capital?  But  the  woiklng  force  being  fai,  as  It  already  is,  and  It  tiien  being  determined 
that  there  shall  l>c  no  removals  except  for  cause,  who  is  to  decide  what  the  cause  shall 
be?  Who  could  be  better  judges  than  the  heads  of  departments?  Are  you  gt>inp  to  have 
the  departments  under  the  supervision  of  boards  outside  of  them?  Or  could  the  same 
board  say  who  should  remain  in  the  treasury,  or  navy,  or  post-dBoes,  and  what  cause 
would  justify  the  dismissal  of  any  employee  in  any  one  of  these  departments  against  the 
wishes  or  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  that  <iepartment?  Von  have  pot  to  as«nme 
that  the  leading  officials  of  the  government  are  honest  men,  and  that  they  will  be  governed 
by  legislatlont 

Mr.  Bice  is  now  on  his  third  teim  in  the  House,  and  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  his  laige  majority  at  his  recent  election  to  be  assured  of  his  in- 
creasing popularity  in  the  old  Bay  State. 
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HON.  DAVID  P.  RICHARDSON, 

*p|AVID  P.  RICHARDSON,  of  Angelica,  who  represents  the  Twentj- 
^ir|  ninth  Ck>ngreBsional  District  of  New  York  in  tho  Congress  of  the 
"T^  United  States,  was  born  in  Xacedon,  in  tliat  State,  May  28, 1888.  He 
ei^oyecl  all  those  advantages  of  a  common-school  education  wliich  in  the 

early  life  of  almost  every  American  youth  are  the  inestimable  privilege,  and 
which,  in  most  instances,  lay  the  foundation  of  future  Usefulness  niul  Iionor. 
Having  thorou<rhly  propnrfMl  himself  for  a  clas'sical  course  he  entered  Yale 
Collepfe,  and  there  unaduuted  witli  honor  in  tlie  class  of  1850.  His  college 
days  over,  he  ])egan  the  study  of  law,  and  tliree  years  later,  when  he  had 
accomplished  himself  in  the  preparatory  studies  for  that  profession,  was 
•dmIlledtotheBar. 

In  1881,  when  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  called  so  many 
of  the  most  promising  and  liighly-edncated  young  men  from  the  dasB-room, 
the  study,  and  the  office,  Mr.  Richardson  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  and 
continued  in  tlie  sfrvicc  for  the  following  four  years.  Soon  after  the  ter- 
mination of  his  military  life  lie  returned  to  Angelica,  and  there  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  tho 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  21,211,  t^^aiust  19,288 
for  the  Greenback-Democratic  Candidate. 
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HON.  JOHN  S.  RICHARDSON, 

OP  hOUTJl  CABOUNA. 

^•JOIIX  S.  RICHARDSOX,  of  Siimtcr,  who  represents  the  First  Conprres- 
sional  District  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  btiitea, 

7"^  was  l)oni  near  Sumter,  his  present  residence,  Fehmarv  29,  1828.  He 
received  an  uciwlemic  education  at  Cokesbury,  in  his  native  State,  prepar- 
atory to  his  classical  course,  and  then  entered  South  Carolina  CoUege,  where 
he  graduated  in  1850.  Upon  leaving  college  he  began  to  read  law,  and  in 
185S  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  then  attended  to  the  practice  of  hii 
profession  at  Bumter,  and  also  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  Confederate  army  aa 
Captain  of  Infantry,  and  served  under  G(>neral,  then  Colonel,  J.  B.  Kershaw 
until  after  the  first  battle  of  ^Manassas,  where  he  was  wounded.  After 
recovering  from  his  wound  he  returned  to  the  army  anil  was  nuulr  Adjiitant 
of  the  Twenty-third  South  Carolina  Regiment.  In  18G5  be  w;u>  ekeied  to 
the  8tat«  Legislature,  and  served  in  that  body  until  1887.  In  1886  he  wai 
appointed  the  Agent  of  South  Carolina  to  apply  for  and  receive  the  Land- 
Scrip  donated  to  that  State  by  Congress.  In  1878  he  was  a  Del^iato  to  tha 
National  Democratic  Convention  at  St.  Louis.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
nominated  l»y  the  Democratic  i>arty  for  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  but  was 
defeatt  d.  ll<-  was  elected,  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  le-elected 
to  the  Forty -seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat. 
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HON.  JOHN  T.  RICH, 

UP  MICIIIOAN. 

^tfOITNT.  RICH,  of  Elba,  rt'pnisents  tlie  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Michiguu  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales.    He  was  elected  to 
the  Forty -seventh  Congress,  a»  a  Rcpublicim,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  rengnatioii  of  Hon.  O.  D.  Conger,  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Rich  wm  elected  by  a  vote  of  15,279  against  10,740  for  the  Demo- 
cratic, and  1,945  for  the  ITational  candidates. 


HOH.  JANES  H.  RITCHIE, 

<^|  AHES  M.  RITCHIE,  of  Toledo,  r«preaents  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  waa 
elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  bj  a  vote  of 

10,788,  against  10,007  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  ROBESOM. 

£0.  M.  ROBESON,  of  Camden,  who  represents  the  Fint  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  at  Oxford  Furnace,  in  that  State,  in  1829.  His  early  edu- 
cation Wits  obtained  at  the  jjublic  schools  in  his  vicinity,  and  was  followed 
by  an  academic  course,  after  which  he  entered  Princeton  College,  and  there 
graduated  iu  1847.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  tuition  of 
Chief-Justice  HomUower,  at  Newark,  and  after  a  term  of  about  three 
years'  preparation  for  that  profesrion,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1850.  He 
coouMeneed  practice  in  Kewaric,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Camden, 
where  he  has  intermittently  attended  to  professional  duties,  his  time  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  having  been  much  occupied  with  public  business.  In  1858 
he  was  appointed  Prosecutor  of  tlio  Ph  as  for  Camden  County.  In  18G7  he 
■was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  New  Jersey,  but  rcsi;,au'd  that  otiice 
June  22,  1869,  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  Cab- 
inet of  President  Grant.  He  continued  to  occupy  the  latter  office  during 
the  eight  years  of  President  Grant's  two  administrations.  Upon  the  termin- 
ation of  his  cbaige  in  the  Navy  department  he  returned  to  Camden  and 
again  resumed  liis  professional  business.  He  waa  elected  to  fhe  Forty-sizth 
Congress,  .and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republi* 
can,  by  a  vote  of  19,807,  against  16,850  for  the  Democratic,  and  724  for  the 
Greenback  candidates.  ^Ir.  Rol>csoa  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Expenses  in  the  liavy  Departments 
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HON.  EDWARD  W.  ROBERTSON. 

OF  LOUMIANA. 

DWAUI)  W.  ROBERTSON,  of  Baton  Rou^^e,  who  roprosents  tho 
3|l    Sixth  Cougresbional  District  of  Louibiuna  iu  tlie  Congress  of  the 

United  States,  was  bom  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  June  18,  1888.  In 
188S  his  iMher  removed  with  his  family  to  Iberville  Parish,  Louisiana,  and 
there  young  Robertson  was  educated.  In  1842  he  entered  Augusta  CoUege, 
Ky.,  then  went  to  the  Nashville  University,  but  before  graduation  left  col* 
lege,  and  in  1845  began  the  study  of  law*  In  1846  he  was  Orderly  Sergeant 
in  tlic  Second  Louisiana  Volunteers,  a  six-months'  regiment  for  tlie  Mexican 
war.  In  1^47  and  1849  lie  was  a  mcniljer  f)f  tlie  State  Legislature.  He  tlien 
entered  the  Law  deiiartineiit  of  the  L'niver.sity  of  Louisiana,  and  tliere 
graduated  iu  1850,  and  begun  the  practice  of  liis  profession  in  Ibcrviiic 
Parish.  In  1858  he  was  again  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1857 
was  elected  State  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  and  continued  in  the  same 
till  18G3,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  amy  as  Captain  in  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Louisiana  Infantry.  He  participated  in  the  siege  of  Yicksbuig,  from 
May  18,  18G2,  until  the  surrender  of  that  city,  July  4.  1803.  lie  also  served  in 
the  battle  of  Baton  Roiifjo,  August  5,  1862.  At  the  close  of  the  war  ho 
resumed  his  practice  at  Baton  Rouge,  where  he  has  since  reside«l.  Mr. 
R<il)eit>on  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
was  rc-clccted  to  the  Furiy -seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat. 
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HON.  GEORGE  D.  ROBINSON, 

OF  XAMACUUBrm 

4E0RGE  D.  ROBINSON,  of  Chicopee,  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Eleventh  District  of  Massachusetts,  is  a  native  of  Lexin^on,  and  is 
descended  from  an  ancestry,  on  both  his  father^s  and  mother^s  side, 
who  fought  on  the  historic  battle-fields  of  Concord  and  Lexington.  He 
was  born  Jan.  20,  18S4,  and  his  parents,  Charles  and  Mary  Davis  Robinson, 
still  live  to  see  their  son  honored  by  liis  neighbors  and  fellow-townsmen. 
Mr.  Robinson^s  boyhood  was  passed  on  his  father's  farm  near  Lexington 
Common,  but,  early  displaying  a  studious  disposition,  he  entered  Lexington 
Academy  when  sixteen  years  old,  subsequently  going  to  the  Hopkins  Clas- 
sical School  at  Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Harvard 
College,  teaching  school  in  the  winter  months.  He  graduated  in  1856,  and 
was  immediately  chosen  Principal  of  th(j  Chicopee  High  School.  The 
school  numbered,  at  that  time,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  among 
whom  were  many  of  his  present  constituents.  Terminating  his  connection 
with  the  school,  he  entered  the  law-office  of  his  only  brother,  Charles  Rob- 
inson, Jr.,  in  Charlestown,  as  a  student,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at 
Cambridge  in  186C.  He  returned  to  Chicopee  and  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  1874  he  was  elected  by  his  townsmen  Representative  to  the 
Legislature,  where  he  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee.    In  1870  he  was 
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elected  a  State  Senator,  and  became  at  once  a  leader  in  legislation,  being 
recognized  as  a  powerful  debater  and  a  hard-working  legislator.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  waa  elected  to  till  the  vacant  scat  of  the  Hon. 
Chester  W.  Chapiu  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congreae,  and  there  Mrved  on  the 
Committees  on  the  improvement  of  the  Hinissippi  river,  and  on  Espendi- 
tares  in  the  Department  of  Jostioe.  His  merits  early  won  recognition  from 
his  fdlow  members,  and  as  a  token  thereof  he  was,  on  his  re-eleetioa  in 
1878  to  the  House,  given  a  seat  in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Hr.  Boblnscm 
is  a  fluent  debater,  accurate  in  his  statements,  and  his  ability  to  coj>e  with 
the  experienced  veterans  of  legislation  is  unquestioned.  lie  combines  with 
a  well-disciplined  and  aecurutely-informed  mind,  always  (piick  to  under- 
stand every  point  suggested  and  to  anticipate  the  tactics  of  his  o}>poueQt  in 
debate,  perfect  acquaintance  with  parliamentary  rules  and  practice. 

His  speech  before  the  Hoose  in  February,  1680,  in  sup])ort  of  the  Fed- 
ersl  Courts,  is  a  very  logical  and  able  effort.  A  few  ezCEacts  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  strong  yet  simple  style  of  Sir.  BoUnson: 

b  there,  he  ■■lre4,  a  demand  that  we  shall  have  no  United  flIaleB  eonrts  that  shall 

adjudicate  upon  the  right.s  of  p;irtic>;,  citizens  of  diflcrent  Srntt ■^?  I  tliink  not.  Events 
arc  so  fresh  and  ro  powerful  in  their  instruction  that  it  will  not  be  found  in  this  House 
that  it  a  standing  her«,  that  we  are  to  dismiss  tlie  national  power— dismiss  tb«  na- 
tional ocNuls  and  Ignote  liieir  usefUaess.  We  want  to  maintahi  then.  We  are  here 
to-day  with  a  Union  more  strongly  cemented  than  ever  before,  and  destined  to  be  per- 
petual. That  Union  is  not  by  the  agreement  of  the  Statc<?,  but  by  the  decree  of  the 
people  of  this  great  oouutry,  renewed,  ratified,  sanctified  in  the  blood  of  the  war.  TUat 
Is  aooooipUshed,  and,  with  ^  OUCed  Stales  Oout  everywhere  In  this  laad»  I  shall  look 
in  vain  to  find  any  gentleman  rise  and  say  he  would  banish  them  or  shear  them  of  their 
power.  ...  If  Congress  c«n  exchide  the  citirena  of  a  locality,  or  the  citizens  of  one 
color,  or  the  citizens  uf  one  occupation,  or  the  citizens  of  certain  classes  of  wealth  or 
industry,  sorely  It  can  exclude  any  other  eltlsens.  If  yon  can,  In  this  bill  and  under 
our  constitution,  declare  that  the  citizens,  or  any  portion  of  them,  in  tlii-  intry,  be- 
cause thfv  net  in  their  corporate  cnpnrity,  >»hnll  lose  their  rights  in  the  fi'ili-ral  courts,  it 
is  but  the  next  step  to  legislate  that  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  roiling  iron,  or  in  the 
manofaetareof  cotton  or  of  woolen  goods,  or  is  a  hanker  or '  Uoated  bflodholderf*  shall 
not  have  aoy  ri|^ts  in  the  ftderal  ooorls.  There  is  no  step  between  them. 

Mr.  Robins(m,  as  becomes  the  son  of  a  Jackson  Democrat,  strohgly 
bdieves  in  the  supremacy  of  tlie  Kathmal  Goremment,  Li  the  coone  of 
the  ssme  speech  he  said: 

.  .  .  Let  us  stand  by  the  Nstional  Courts;  let  ns  preserve  their  power.  Let  as  take 
out  of  those  courts  the  causes  of  litigation  that  have  multiplied  and  bunioneil  the  court 
and  weiglied  it  down,  so  that  it  may  transact  its  busiuMS.  But  let  us  stand  upon  the 
legislation  whioh  the  oonntry  has  prospered  wider,  which  It  has  approrad  by  Its  ninety 
years  of  Ufo.  Let  us  give  our  oonstltatioa  that  construction  whioh  the  Ihthen  gam  i^ 
that  we  may  indeed  be  not  merely  a  community  of  States.  Let  us  no  more  In  practice 
talk  of  State  rights  as  against  the  power  of  the  government,  or  against  the  ri^^tsof  the 
dttsms  of  the  natton.  Lrt  us  hare  a  natkmal  power,  n«kk»al  rlf^ts;  and  let  us  have 
tttdivldual  interests  and  rights  recognized  under  the  eonstitntlon  and  the  laws  of  this 
great  government. 

In  another  speech,  delivorod  last  winter  on  the  A  pjwrtionment  Bill,  Mr. 
Bobinaon  took  occasion  to  defend  the  honor  of  his  natiTe  State  Irom.  the 
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iq[ienioii8  cait  1900  it  liy  memben  of  the  Howe.  After  eUtiqg  the  nature 
of  the  edncstloiial  reqnlrementB  fixed  by  the  MaflMchtuetts  oonstitutEoDi  and 
iwalrtwg  a  keen  analyab  of  the  fallacious  figtircs  advanced  by  tho  counsel  for 
Ur.  Boynton  in  the  case  of  Boynton  vt.  Loring,  Mr.  Bobinson  aaid : 

That  is  all  tliore  i»  of  it.  Why  should  it  not  be  so?  For  twenty-three  years  it  hn« 
bem  written  l)efore  tho  people  of  thnt  State,  that  to  entitle  them  to  vote  and  hold  otiice 
,  iBtMf  ahall  first  learn  to  read  niid  write.  Near  to  every  man's  dwelling  stands  a  public 
fk*ee  Mhool.  EdQcatlon  b  brooght  to  Che  door  of  ovary  man.  Th«M  fohooKhoasM  are 
supported  with  almost  nnbomidod  smaifioenoe.  Children  have  been  bom  in  that  time 
and  hftvo  nttendefl  achool  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  peneral  education  of  the  people 
has  been  advanced.  .  •  .  .  There  is  not  one  of  the»e  prereqiiif: it es  on  which  1  have 
eoimnaiited  tbat  is  not  in  tho  power  of  tho  person  who  desires  to  got  .snOrage  to 
and  control  and  conquer,  so  that  ho  may  become  a  Toter.  Bat,  if  he  be  a  black  man,  ho 
cannot  put  off  his  color.  He  cannot,  if  ho  wpro  boni  a  moinl>er  of  a  particular  race, 
atrip  himself  of  that  quality;  nor  can  he,  if  he  hns  been  in  servitude;  nor  can  he,  if  he 
has  been  In  nbeUton,  take  eat  that  taint;  nor  can  he,  if  he  haa  been  conyieted  of  other 
erimei,  removo  his  reoord  of  criminality.  These  are  aa  inherent,  inseparable,  indissoln- 
ble  part  of  that  mnn.  But  his  cducntion,  his  roci-trntion,  hi*  rcsidonco,  his  pnyinent  of  a 
portion  of  the  burdens  of  tho  State  and  the  othor  iiKittoni  are  in  his  power  and  his  coutrol, 
I  ftaA  it  to  be  in  accord  with  the  wisdom  of  tlie  people  of  tlie  ooantry  that  it  is  tho  true 
polity  to  let  tiie  States  govern  thoee  matters  fbr  themselTes.  The  Constitntion  of  the 
United  States  txmohes  those  fliingi  thatareoutof  theman*s  eontrol. 

This  has  the  ring  of  true  eloquence,  the  stating  of  facts  in  the  moat 
forcible  and  convincing  manner.  It  will  be  found  that  his  speechea  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  real  work  of  Congress,  delivered  in  the  presence  of  his 
legislative  peers  and  siibjcct  to  their  instant  criticism  and  dispute.  As  a 
committeeman  he  has  been  an  arduous  worker,  and  in  this  capacity  his  col- 
leagues have  not  hesitated  to  avail  themselves  of  his  faculty  of  arranging 
fteta  and  infeieneea  in  th^  moat  oonTincing  array.  Ifr.  RdUneon  vaa* 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-eerenth  CJongreaa  aa  a  Bepublicao,  by  a  vote  of 
14,885,  agalnat  10,007  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  said  that  the  labors  of  a  member  of  Gongreee  are  80 
multifarious  that  each  district  should  be  represented  by  three  men,  one  to 
attend  to  the  work  of  legislation,  another  to  serve  his  constituents  at  the 
departments  and  public  offices,  and  a  tliird  to  do  tlie  socird  honors  of  the 
position.  lie  has  won  the  approval  of  his  constituents  by  a  genuine  devo- 
tion to  the  public  service. 

On  the  great  questtons  of  wni  werAon  refomi  and  tiie  financial  policy 
of  Ae  €k>Temmeiit|  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  of  the  best  sentiment  of  hk 
party.  Although  aprotectionist  and  representing  a  protectionist  commonity, 
he  clearly  sees  the  necessity  of  tariff  reform  and  the  abrogation  of  enacted 
absurdities.  He  sees  that  in  the  two  decades  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
present  tariff  went  into  operation  the  conditions  of  many  American  industries 
have  fundamentally  changed,  and  that  the  tariff  no  longer  serves  to  foster 
their  growth  and  development. 

Upon  the  now  interesting  question  of  Civil  Service  Reform  he  recently 
QipwaBcd  hia  o^nioa  aa  IdUows: 
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Ihnvo  not  b^cn  aWe  my^olf  to  connect  the  attempted  R5«n?sination  with  the  ^poiU 
system  at  all.  It  may  be  at  this  time  it  presents  the  occasion  for  bringing  tlie  general 
•ubj«et  emphftticAlly  to  dw  mind  of  th«  whole  people,  becatue  It  to  hi^kpcnt  thai  Qnitoaii 
was  in  searoh  of  appointraent;  and  if  it  serves  the  purpose  of  bringing  mora  shafplj  and 
distinctly  into  pnnninence  the  evils  of  the  present  system  It  will  serve  n  pK.il  turn. 
Pablic  seutiment  must  be  educated  by  discussion  nnd  by  the  practice  of  men  in  public 
oOee  and  promJiMiit  In  lift.  When  die  whole  people  ere  leniitive  vpon  this  question, 
•nd  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  a  change,  dien  will  come  a  stm^  demand  fin*  legislation, 
an<l  in  the  expression  in  law  will  come  relief.  Any  other  ]ilnn,  it  seem^  to  nie,  will  be 
merely  temporary.  If  the  present  executive  and  all  the  ullit-crs  of  the  Government, 
ezeotttive  and  legislative,  were  to  unite  at  the  present  time  upon  some  well-defined  plan, 
it  oonld  only  last  In  Its  operatkms,  dlreody,  daring  their  oflletal  terms.  Therefbre^  whaU 
ever  is  accomplished  should  bo  by  h  cri^lntion,  and  the  public  conscience  and  sentimettk 
mu.st  be  the  foundation  of  any  substantial  ami  satisfactorj*  legislation. 

I  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  offices  being  held  in  the  gift  of  public  men  as  a 
letnm  for  poUtieal  services,  but  personally  1  never  have  had  any  experience  or  knowl- 
edge of  that  at  all.  No  man  has  ever  asked  me  for  a  recommendation  or  appoint- 
ment because  of  any  political  service.  Of  course,  under  the  present  system  the  appoint- 
ing power — the  I'resideut,  for  instance — cannot  be  personally  informed,  except  upon 
inqairy,  ooncening  the  qualifications  and  eharaeter  of  the  diflbrent  persona  who  are 
iqpplicants  or  who  may  be  considered  as  applicants  for  an  oAeo.  Be  must  be  informed  in 
some  way,  and  ho  must  get  that  information  from  the  persons  who  know.  Now,  in 
regard  to  any  persons  in  the  district  I  represent,  I  am  perhaps  better  able  to  inform  him 
than  anybody  else  to  whom  he  con  apply;  and  I  lotdt  npon  It  as  entirely  proper  and  in 
one  sense  n  dnty  to  give  that  information.  It  is  preclsdy  the  same  kind  of  a  dnty  that 
■ay  person  owes  to  another  under  sijnilar  circumstances.  It  does  not  give  me  any  right 
to  control,  or  to  seek  to  control,  or  to  demand  anything  of  the  appointing  power.  These 
seem  to  be  pladtndes,  but  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  talk  as  though  we  were  all  in  the  bad- 
ness of  office  brokerage.  I  don't  know  anything  about  any  sneh  bosiness  myself,'  and  I 
am  loth  to  believe  that  my  collenfrues  do. 

The  present  evils  are  evils  inherent  in  the  system  itself,  and  perhaps  they  are 
inseparable  ftom  oar  ftrai  of  government  as  a  whole.  Thb  la  %  govenunent  by 
the  people.  So  far  as  we  have  had  any  experience,  it  is  a  government  by  politi- 
cal partios,  nnd  I  am  unable  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  government 
will  Iw  managed  in  any  other  way.  Now,  that  being  the  oaae,  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  the  higher  officers  should  be  in  sympathy  wldi  each  other  and  the  party 
in  power.  I  believe  If  It  Is  a  Demoeratie  administration  it  shoold  have  the  Democratio 
policy  carried  out  throughout;  if  it  is  a  Republican  administration,  it  should  bnve  the 
Rei)ublican  policy  carried  out,  ond  by  policy  I  mean  policy  in  regard  to  the  puliiic  meas- 
ures which  alTect  the  great  interests  of  the  people.  I  do  not  at  all  question  the  propriety 
of  a  party  government  to  aooomplish  the  purposes  diat  the  party  advocates.  Of  ooorse, 
when  it  comes  to  the  subordinate  and  minor  offices,  there  is  no  occasion  for  applying  this 
principle.  It  does  not  seem  to  mo  that  there  is  any  room  for  discussion  as  to  the  post- 
masters and  mail-route  agents,  and  the  department  clerks,  and  any  of  the  other  subordi- 
nate officers.  The  pdlloy  has  been  too  often  carried  to  the  extreme  of  drawing  the  party 
lines  In  regard  to  all  appointments,  and  sometimes,  however  capable  a  man  maybe,  If  it 
happens  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  administration,  he  is  removed.  This  is  not 
desirable.  One  of  the  principal  evils  of  the  Civil  Service  is  the  removal  without  cause. 
That  Is  anevn  of  the  system  Itself.  Undoubtedly  the  executive  officers  can  do  very 
much  at  the  present  time  to  avoid  and  prevent  if,  and  whatever  can  be  done  In  dlis 
direction  ott  ght  to  be  done;  but  I  look  for  no  substantial  rslief  from  this  evil  till  w»  bava 
some  legislation. 

I  think  diere  woold  be  great  dtfllenlty  In  insdtnting  any  system  of  competitive 
examinations.  It  seems  to  nw  If  anybody  considen  Una  practical  operatlfla  of  it,  takai 
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itriglii  info  Ills  o\vn  town  or  city  nnd  nppHes  It  to  the  selection  of  b  po5tmn?ter,  for 
instance,  the  difficulty  would  at  uuce  »ugge»t  itself.  Of  two  individuals  who  might  i)ro- 
eeut  themselves  for  such  a  plac«  any  discreet  person  wonld  taj  that  whila  they  might 
bare  Iha  same  mmtal  qaaUflcatUms^  and  might  ba  aUa  to  answer  tlia  qnastioos  ona  aa 
well  M  tlio  oMifT,  y»'t  niiL"  iiii;.r1it  1  <•  well  fitted  for  the  service  in  every  wny,  and  another 
would  fail  in  it.  And  the  guveniment  will  get  its  service  best  in  the  same  way  that  the 
bank  utficcr  gets  his  clerks.  While  he  In  some  way  ascertains  whether  they  have  the 
proper  mental  qnalUloations,  he  goes  fbrther  than  that,  and  examines  the  men  personalty 
to  see  whether  thcv  nre  likelv  to  be  men  who  In  all  their  characteristics  will  suit.  The 
same  tests  which  he  applies  should  be  nnd  are  sought  to  be  applied  now  largely  in  the 
selection  of  govemmeat  employees.  I  take  it  that  sow  the  representatives  who  are  called 
on  to  mahe  recommendatfaais  do  oonsMor  flia  general  qnalifteatlooa  of  tho  dUTerait  peiw 
aon.«,  and  decide  in  their  minds  which  ooe  of  them  all  Is  Iho  beet.  At  any  rate  that 
should  Le  the  practice. 

I  have  no  question  at  all  that  meml>cr9  of  Congress  would  welcome  any  change  that 
would  relieve  them  from  participation  In  this  matter.  It  is  somethli^  whioh  they  do  not 
desire.  But  umler  the  present  system  it  is  a  duty,  not  an  official  duty,  but  a  trmt  which 
he  owes  to  the  p<?o])!<>  nnd  to  the  povonimont;  and  so  lon^  ns  he  ndministers  It  in  the 
proper  way  there  will  be  no  occo&iou  tur  complaint,  it,  however,  he  is  so  short-sighted 
as  to  dahn  that  that  Is  an  addition  to  hi*  power  and  that  he  Is  possessed  of  greater  Influ- 
ence on  acoonnt  of  It,  and  treats  that,  rather  than  his  other  duties,  as  the  prfaiolpal  tilings 
then  it  becomes  n  source  of  evil.  'I'lic  appointing  officers  must  be  brought  in  connection 
with  tlie  people  through  some  instrumentality.  If  the  members  of  Congress  are  nut  to  bo 
called  on,  then  they  roust  in  some  way  reach  Massachusetts  throng  other  persons.  Kow, 
while  I  don't  see  the  way  clear  to  recommend  that  there  shall  be  a  Board  or  Commission 
for  each  State  to  infonn  the  appointing  power  who  shnll  1)0  selected  for  the  ofTiee*,  yet  It 
aeems  to  me  that  in  some  way  we  must  have  some  information  coming  from  men  in 
leaponslble  position,  and  who  shall  be  held  up  to  that  duty.  Of  course  if  a  Commisstoa 
was  appointed,  sworn  to  a  speeifle  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  to  perfimn  It  with  no  oUiar 
purpose  in  view  thnn  tliat  expre»scd  in  the  terms  of  the  nppolnfrnent.  Bnt,  nt  the  sntne 
time,  that  Commission  will  be  composed  of  men,  and  it  may  bo  they  will  be  no  more 
reliable  than  the  men  who  are  elected  by  the  people  to  serve  them  in  Congress,  and  It 
may  be  ffaey  wlU  1m  suljeet  to  aU  tlioso  Influencee  which  It  is  said  assail  members  of 
Congress.  This  whole  question  Is  precisely  the  s:imc  in  character,  it  is  only  different  in 
degree,  that  presents  itself  in  every  one  of  the  towns  nnd  cities  of  Massachusetts,  and  in 
the  State  itself  every  year.  It  is  connected  with  our  form  of  government.  I  would  have 
the  twara  of  office  flzed  or  based  upon  good  behavior  and  proper  service. 

Mr.  RoUnaon  discema  as  clearly  as  any  Icgidator  the  ▼idooBneae  of  the 
Congrearfoiial  habit  of  loading  measorea  of  erery  sort  with  amendmenta  foi^ 
eign  to  the  subject  in  hand,  a  practice  which  enablea  mere  parliamentaiy 
tacticians  to  effectually  block  every  nulcavor  for  a  reform  of  acknowledged 

nbuscs.  It  mny  be  truthfully  said  of  our  we.stern  Massachusetts  Congress- 
man that  he  has  that  combination  of  qualities  which  enables  a  lopfislator  to 
take  broad  and  statesmanlike  views  of  public  questions.  By  education  and 
ba')it  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  student,  unsparing  of  research  and  delighting  in 
*'  laborious  days."  In  investigation  he  is  candid  and  im]mrtial,  and  in  rea- 
soning and  statement  earnest  and  forcible.  His  strong  hold  upon  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  intdligent  of  American  constituencies  justifies  the  antici- 
pation that  he  will  continue  to  serve  the  State  In  the  National  House  foe 
years  to  come,  if  not,  in  the  contingencies  of  poUtioal  Vde^  caUed  to  a  Semi- 
tonhip  or  to  the  Qoyeraor's  chair. 
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TLLIAM  KRT^;EXA  ROBINSON,  Avho  represents  the  Seeond  Con- 
<,n-('ssi()nal  District  of  New  York  in  tlie  National  Li'uislature.  was 
*  .  born  at  I'nagli,  near  Cuokstown,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  Irehmd, 
Hay  G,  lb  14.  His  father,  Thomas,  and  brothers,  John  and  James,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  dry  goods  bunneas  in  CookBtowiif  Colenine,  and  Ballymoney, 
and  his  father  intended  that  he  also  should  engage  in  the  aame  oocapadon, 
bat  he  wished  to  obtain  a  college  education.  For  this  purpose,  unknown 
to  his  father,  he  borro\s  <  1  money  from  his  school  teacher  with  which  to  Iniy 
the  necessary  Greek  and  Latin  books,  and  pursued  hia  studies  of  the  classics 
after  all  the  rest  of  the  family  liad  gone  to  bed.  usually  stvidying  till  near 
dayli<^ht.  This  clandcstii  c-  pursuit  of  leaniifig  was  finally  diseovereil  by 
his  father,  who  one  morning  found  William  asleep,  witli  his  caudle  burned 
out  and  his  head  resting  on  Ainsworth^s  Latin  Dictionary. 

Finding  him  bent  on  i)rcparing  for  College,  his  father  withdrew  his 
opposition,  and  in  due  time  he  entered  college  at  Belfast  In  a  few  weeks 
be  was  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever,  from  which  he  slowly  recovered,  and 
was  compelled  to  return  liome  and  abandon  his  studies.  For  some  time  ho 
remained  on  his  father's  farm,  which  he  ornnmenteil  by  makincr  prfi^fl  walks 
and  planting  forest  trees  and  hawthorn  hedges,  which  now  adorn  the  old 
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homegteacL  He  also  undertook^  in  his  youthful  love  of  education,  to  build 
a  school-house  of  vastly  superior  protentfoiw  to  anything  that  hud  been 
erected  in  that  part  of  tlie  country,  made  successful  ]>ersonal  applications 
to  the  local  gentry  for  liberal  contributions,  and  obtained  a  handsome  sub- 
scription from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

His  health,  however,  was  not  fully  recovered,  and  the  pliysicians  doubted 
its  perfect  restoration,  but  suggested  that  s  sea  Toyagc  might  be  of  much 
benefit.  Aocoidingly  in  June,  1689,  he  left  his  borne,  and  anrived  in  New 
Toric  in  September  of  that  year.  His  detention  at  Belfut,  liTerpool,  and 
on  the  voyage  had  dnwn  so  heavily  on  the  purse  with  which  he  started 
from  home,  that  on  landing  in  New  York  he  found  himself  with  only  one 
sovereigTi;  but  feeling'  too  independent  to  write  home  for  money,  he  man- 
afred  l)y  Ins  own  exertions  with  the  pen  and  otherwise,  to  double  liis  capital, 
and  with  ten  dollars  he  entered  Vale  College  in  the  full  of  1H37.  lie  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1841,  iu  debt,  which  he  afterwards  paid,  though  in 
some  cases  the  interest  was  dmoit  as  much  as  the  principal.  While  In  col- 
lege he  founded  the 'Tale  Chapter  of  the  Fsi  Upsilon  Society,  and  started 
the  publication  of  the  TaU  Barmery  which  is  still  continued.  He  wrote 
much  of  the  editorial  matter  for  the  New  Haven  JDaBy  Benddf  for  which  he 
xeceived  enough  money  to  pay  part  of  his  current  expenses. 

In  1841  he  was  chosen  by  his  class  in  Yale  College  their  valedictory 
orator  to  the  Society  of  Brothers  in  Unity,  and  in  that  oration,  which  was 
elegantly  printed,  he  eulogized  In  land.  In  1!^42  he  delivered  an  oration  in 
New  Haven  on  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  which  was  printed  in  a  sixty-four  page 
pamphlet,  which  was  dteuively  copied  aid  reviewed  In  Md&  and  American 
papers  and  reviewa. 

After  graduating  he  pursued  his  stodies  two  yeus  In  the  Yale  Law 
School,  but  acce])ted  many  invitations  to  deliver  lectures  on  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  before  the  Young  Men*s  Associations  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  Union. 
At  Utiea  Senator  Kcman,  then  n  young  law  student,  and  at  Schenectady, 
General  John  Cochrane,  were  the  secretaries  inviting  him  to  lecture.  At 
Albany  he  was  voted  the  use  of  the  xVssembly  Chamber,  and  the  Governor 
and  Attorney-General  were  present.  At  Providence  and  Boston  the  Gov- 
emoia  of  Rhode  Island  and  Maaaachuaetta  attended  Ms  lectorea.  At  Wash- 
ington the  venerable  Oeoige  Waahington  P.  CostiSy  of  Arlington,  the 
adopted  son  ot  President  Washington,  presided  at  his  leetore,  and  at  Lex- 
ington in  Kentucky,  the  illustrfoos  Henry  Clay  ^introduced  him  to  the  audi- 
ence and  entertained  him  for  several  days  at  Ashland,  giving  him  letters  to 
his  p<ilitical  and  personal  friends  at  "Washington. 

"While  in  college  he  became  acquainted  with  Horace  Greeley,  and  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  Trilmne  he  became  one  of  its  assi.st- 
ant  editors,  and  in  the  Fall  of  1844  he  went  to  Washington  as  the  congrcs- 
sional  correspondent  of  that  paper,  and  for  eight  or  ten  years  wrote  for  it 
a  series  of  letters  under  the  tignatore  of  '*Richelieu,'*  which  attracted  much 
attention  all  over  the  countiy  and  In  Eorope. 
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A  description  which  ho  gave  of  an  Ohio  Member  hinching  on  saiisiiges, 
led  to  his  expulsiou  from  the  House  in  1846.  The  ludierous  seeoe  and  the 
praadBcnce  given  to  it  by  tiie  foolish  action  of  the  House  led  to  its  repro- 
duction In  Ettsope,  with  caricatures  in  the  London  and  Berlin  iUustnited 
newspapers,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  session  he  was  hy  an  al- 
most unnnimous  vote  of  the  House  restored  to  his  seat.  Among  those  who 
voted  for  his  expulsion  an<l  sultseijiicnt  restoration  were  Jefferson  Davis, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  Andrew  Johnson;  John  Quincy  Adams  voted 
against  the  expulsion. 

Dufing  these  eigiit  or  ten  years  of  literary  labor  in  Washington  lie  l>e- 
came  intimately  acquainted  with  Daniel  Webster,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
James  Buchanan,  John  C.  Calhoun,  John  J.  Crittenden,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, Ahraham  Lincoln,  ffilas  Wright,  Lewis  Cass,  and  the  leading  men  of 
that  age. 

During  his  stay  in  Washington  the  Famine  of  1847  occurred  in  Ireland, 

and  he  took  an  active  part  in  sending  relief.  Through  his  friend  Governor 
Washington  Hunt,  of  New  Yoik,  he  had  a  bill  introduced  into  the  House 
appropriating  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  tlie  relief  of  the  Irish  suf- 
ferers. It  was  delayed  by  parliamentary  tactics  in  the  House.  He  then  got 
his  friend  Governor  Joliu  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  to  introduce  it  into 
the  Senate  where  it  passed  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.  In  the  House  it 
was  indirectly  opiK>Hed  and  kept  in  omnmittee,  where  it  was  finally  killed. 
It  was  now  only  a  few  days  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  he  had 
a  bill  introduced  to  send  the  United  States  war  ship  Macedonian  laden  with 
provisions  for  Ireland.  This  was  carried  and  Commodore  DeKay  was  put 
in  command  of  the  ship  and  she  landed  her  cargo  in  Ireland. 

Wlien  the  Irish  state  ])risoners  of  1848  were  under  sentenee  of  death  in 
Riehniond  Prison,  they  procured  a  splendid  <(>py  of  Grattan's  speeehes, 
with  pa.'isages  relating  to  Ireland  marked,  and  sent  it  over  to  ^Mr.  Robinson. 
The  presentation  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Tlios.  Francis  Meagher  and 
headed  by  William  Smith  OWen.  It  was  dat6d  in  compliment  to  America^ 
July  4,  1849.  It  was  also  rigned  by  John  Martm,  Charles  Gavan  Dulfy, 
and  afterward  by  John  Mitehel  on  his  arrival  here  from  Australia.  TXi. 
O'Brien  afterwards  warmly  invited  Mr.  Robinson  to  visit  him  at  his  home 
in  Ireland. 

It  was  at  ^Ir.  "Robinson's  suggestion  tliat  the  great  Irish  Relief  meeting 
was  held  at  Washiiiirton,  at  w1ii<  Ij  Vice-President  Dallas  ))n'>itlcd,  and  a 
Senator  or  member  from  caeh  Stutc  in  the  Union  was  made  Vice-president. 
Daniel  Webster  offered  the  resolutions  and  made  a  speecii  which,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  Mr.  Robinson  still  has  in  his  possession.  A  national  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  by  that  meeting  to  aptpeal  to  the  whole  country  for 
subscriptiona.  The  committee  were:  Daniel  Webster,  Rev.  Dr.  Orville 
Dewey,  Senator  E.  A.  Ilannegan,  Edward  Curtis,  and  W.  E.  Robinson.  It 
was  at  his  solicitation  that  Vice-President  Dallas,  Daniel  Wcbsicr,  and  all 
the  other  actors  at  this  meeting  attended.   For  his  exertions  in  this  matter 
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the  people  of  New  Haven,  where  he  had  resided  while  in  college,  held  a 
lar^o  ])ublic  meeting  and  presented  him  with  complimentary  resolutions  and 

a  gold  medal. 

In  the  monntimc  lu-  liad  become  the  rhiof  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Ewprrss 
and  2>t'eicai'k  Mercury^  and  in  1849,  with  Di-vin  Reilly,  one  of  the  brilliant 
writers  of  the  young  Ireland  party  of  1848,  published  in  New  York  a  weekly 
paper  called  The  FeopU^  which  attracted  the  attention  of  schokus  in  this 
country  and  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  Europe.  Li  1851  he  delivered  an 
oration  on  the  Celt  and  Saxon  before  the  Psi  Upsilcm  Fratemi^  at  Hamilton 
Collc|]re,  which  was  copied  into  almost  all  the  Irish  papers,  reviewed  in 
several  cohimns  of  the  London  Time$y  quoted  in  the  London  Quarterly  Iteriew  • 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  noticed  or  copied  in  almost  all  the  American 
reviews  and  |mpers. 

In  IbOii  he  was  married  by  Archbishop  Hughes  in  Newark  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Oeoige  Dougherty  of  that  city.  She  died  nearly  eight  years  ago 
leaving  five  children  who  still  live  with  him.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  New  York,  and  continued  to  practice  for  several 
years. 

In  1859  he  visited  Ireland  after  twenty-three  years*  absence,  chiefly  to 
sec  his  father,  who  still  8ur\'ivod.  over  eiirhty  years  of  n^c.  His  wife  accom- 
panied him.  Amonij  tho^e  who  showed  the  in  marked  attention  in  London 
was  Kiehard  Cobden ;  Jolin  Brii;lit  visiU'd  them  at  their  lodginj:;:8.  A  re- 
ception was  given  them  at  tlie  Giant's  Causeway  by  the  clergy  and  gentry  of 
Coleraine  and  Ballymoney  where  his  brother  resided,  and  at  a  celebratioa  of 
the  4th  of  July,  1859,  at  Killamey,  by  a  large  party  of  Americans  he  was 
chosen  the  orsAor. 

This  4th  of  July  celebration  was  a  remarkable  event  in  Ireland.  It 
was  conducted  on  the  true  American  model.  A  salute  was  fired  at  souiM, 
and  the  American  flai^  made  for  the  occasion  by  the  ladies  of  Killarney,  and 
which  is  still  in  Mr.  Kubinson's  possession,  was  hoisted  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle  of  McCarthy  3Iore. 

While  residing  in  New  York  he  ran  several  times  for  the  Legislature, 
for  Judge,  and  otiier  offices  in  opposition  to  the  Tweed  ring,  and  was  several 
times  prominently  mentioned  for  Congress,  coming  within  one  vote  of  get- 
ting the  nominatioii  in  1848.  The  last  time  he  ran  in  New  York  was  for 
District  Jud^e,  and  in  his  own  strongly  Democratic  Ward  (the  20th)  he  ran 
ahead  of  the  Tammany  candidate  on  an  independent  Democratic  nomination, 
over  800  votes. 

In  I80V)  he  purchased  a  summer  residence  in  Bath,  on  LonfT  Island, 
where  he  has  lived  for  twenty-two  summers,  and  in  18tV2  he  moved  to  Brook- 
lyn in  which  city  he  has  since  resided.  On  the  pasaagc  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Law,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Mr.  Robinson  Assessor  for  the 
Third  CSongrnsional  District.  Though  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  he  was  a 
Dmnocrat  and  a  sup^rter  ofWDouglas,  yet  he  knew  him  as  an  old  friend^  as 
an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Union  cause,  and  he  struck  out  the  name  which 
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Secr(  tan-  Clmsc  had  pivcn  and  inserted  tluit  of  Mr.  Robinson.  He  was 
unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  for  nearly  five  years  ])roved  an 
efficient  and  popular  Assessor,  having  some  twenty  assistants  and  clerks 
under  him.  On  the  cresdon  of  the  Etrtem  Diitrict  Prerident  Lincofai 
wanted  to  appoint  Mr.  Robinson  United  States  Judge,  and  aveiy  warm  con- 
test ensued,  in  which  the  President  and  Mr.  Greeley  favored  this  appoint- 
ment, and  Mr.  Raymond  and  the  Congressional  delegation  from  New  York 
favored  Mr.  Benedict,  who  was  finally  appointed.  Mr.  Greeley  and  Mr. 
Raymond  had  a  long  controversy  over  the  appointment  in  the  Tribune  and 
Timea. 

In  1860  he  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congiess  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District,  which  at  the  previous  election  had  given  James 
Humphrey,  Republican,  a  majority  of  six  or  seven  hundred.  We.  Bobin- 
son  was  diosen  by  about  eighteen  hundred  majority  over  Simeon  B.  Cldtten- 
den.  He  took  a  promiuttit  podtion,  and  was  on  tike  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  His  speeches  on  reconstruction  and  on  the  protection  of  American 
citizens  traveling  abroad,  many  of  whom  were  then  imjustly  detained  in 
British  and  German  pri.sons  and  were  liberated  throuLrh  his  exertions,  were 
published  in  pamphlet  form  and  thousands  of  tliese  sent  into  all  the  States 
and  territories  and  into  Europe,  creating  much  comment  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  resuH  of  his  exertions  was  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Ck>ngress  and 
signed  by  the  President,  asserting  for  the  first  time  the  right  of  man  to  self 
expatriation,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  signed  by  the  Queen,  and  passed  by  the  German  Legislative 
Department  and  signed  by  the  Emperor.  Ilis  speech  on  Reconstruction 
brought  him  many  com|)linientary  letters  from  eminent  literary  and  political 
persons  thrf)Ufrhout  the  country.  On  all  matters  before  the  Fortietli  Con- 
gress Mr.  Robinson  took  a  prominent  part,  and  he  was  always  listened  to 
with  marked  attention. 

After  the  termination  of  his  term  in  Congress  in  1669,  he  was 
several  times  nominated  by  independent  parties  for  ofike.  The  last  time  be 
accepted  any  independent  nomination  was  about  four  years  ago,  for  Senator, 
when  he  polled  the  laigest  number  of  votes  given  for  any  other  Senator 
throughout  the  State  except  his  opponent.  In  1871  he  was  warmly  pressed 
for  ;Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  had  he  accepted,  his  numerous  friends  contended 
he  would  have  been  elect cd. 

In  1880  he  received  the  reguUir  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  NewTork,  and  was  elected 
by  eight  thousand  majority  over  the  same  candidate  who,  two  years  before, 
in  the  same  District,  with  tiie  same  nominations  and  endorsements,  bad 
beaten  the  regular  Democratic  candidate  by  over  three  thousand  votes  in 
the  previous  election.  Ilis  term  commenced  on  the  4th  of  March  last^  and 
will  terminate  on  the  -Ith  of  March,  1883.  ^ 

When  the  old  hall  oX  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  was 
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abaadoned  for  the  mora  gorgeooB  one  in  the  new  of  the  Capitol,  Hon. 
Geotge  Shea,  Chief  Justice  of  the  New  York  Marine  Courti  procured  the 
chair  "whidh  had  been  long  occupied  by  John  Quincy  Adama,  and  witii  a 

number  of  literary  and  social  friends  of  Mr.  IlobiniU>n,  prcitcnted  it  to  him. 
ITonu'o  Orcelcy  mnde  tlic  presentation  s])eer1i,  to  which  Mr.  Robinson  appro- 
priately responded,  and  other  speiikers  folldwcd. 

When  Bishop  (iiftcrwjirdH  Archbi.shoj))  ilughea  visited  Washington  Mr. 
1tobini4oa  got  John  Quincy  Adams  and  all  the  leading  Senators  aud  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  invite  hira  to  preach  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
BepreaeatativeB.  Speaker  Wlnthrop  put  his  room  in  the  Capitol  at  the 
Biahop^a  dlapoaal  for  a  rol^  room.  The  invitation  delighted  the  Bishop 
and  the  ^hop  delighted  the  Congressmen,  Foreign  AmbasBadora,  and  other 
diatinguislu'd  hearers. 

While  Mr.  Robinson  has  ever  proved  faithful  to  the  Island  of  his  birth 
he  has  proved  himself  a  worthy  son  of  his  adopted  country.  AVhile  in  Con- 
gress he  w!us  alway?!  on  hand  to  attcn.l  to  mutters  of  linaiuc,  river  and  har- 
bor iniprovemcnt.s,  Tax  laws,  lioiitatiuu  of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  always 
attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  It  was  on  his  motion  that  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  law  Anally  psisaed  Congress  the  laat  day  of  hia  term.  Hia 
speech  on  the  death  of  lliaddeua  Stevens  was  recently  referred  to  in  an 
article  from  Speaker  Colfax  aa  the  beet  of  the  numerous  orationa  delivered 
on  that  occasi<m.  He  introduced  a  resolutiflii  looking  to  the  independence 
of  Cuba  or  its  annexation  to  this  country,  but  his  crowning  labor  was  on 
the  protection  of  American  citizenship  wliicli  has  revolutionized  the  slavish 
doctrine  of  centuries  on  perpetual  allegiance.  Bi  fore  he  accomplished  this 
our  natumlization  laws  were  a  mockery  and  a  delusion. 

He  is  now  engaged  in  finishing  a  work  on  the  Irish  Element  in  the  United 
States,  ahowing  that  the  great  maaa  of  our  American  people  axe  Irish  by 
deacent,  and  that  the  great  military  and  naval  heroes,  the  preachers,  founders 
of  colleges,  editors,  merchants,  poets,  lawyers,  actors,  physicians  and  others 
who  have  made  Amtfurica  i^t  she  %  wen  of  Iriah  Urth  or  blood. 


HON.  JAMES  Sw  ROBINSON, 

AMES  S.  ROBINSON,  of  Kenton,  rapresents  the  Ninth  Oongreasional 
^1  District  of  Ohio  in  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected 

to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  18,144l| 
i^punst  17,007  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  STARKE  ROSECRANS, 

or  ciXiroRNiA. 

ILLIAM  STARKE  ROSECRANS,  of  San  Francisco,  who  represcnta 
the  First  Concessional  District  of  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  in  Berkshire  Township,  Delaware  County, 
Ohio,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1819.  His  paternal  ancestry  was  of  Dutch 
origin.  The  Hudson  River  Rosecrans  family,  from  which  he  sprang,  emi- 
grated from  Holland  about  the  year  1740,  and  settled  in  tlie  proWnce  of  New 
Netherlands.  Many  of  their  descendants  are  to  be  found  to  this  day  in 
Columbia,  Duchess,  Orange,  and  adjacent  counties  of  New  York.  The 
General's  grandfather,  Daniel  Rosecrans,  removed  at  the  age  of  twenty -ono 
from  New  York  to  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  married  Thank- 
ful Wilcox,  who  was  of  the  old  Wilcox  and  Crandall  families  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island.  Daniel  Rosecrans  was  one  of  tlie  commis-sioners  sent  by 
his  neighbors  in  Luzerne  County  to  select  lands  in  Ohio,  which  it  was  pro- 
})Oscd  to  colonize.  The  lands  chosen  lay  in  Sunbury  and  Berkshire  Town- 
ships, Delaware  County,  and  thither  the  colonists  migrated  in  the  year  1808. 
Crandall  Rosecrans,  son  of  Daniel,  was  bom  af  Wilke.sbarre,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1794,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  removed  with  his  parents  to  Ohio.  When 
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only  niiMteen  yean  old  lie  serred  at  A4jutaat  of  the  Oolunibiis  Light  Hovae 
Bftttaiiffin,  under  General  Harriaon,  in  the  war  of  1819w  Li  1816  be  married 
Jemima  Hopkins,  who  was  also  a  native  of  "Wllkesbarre.  Miss  Hupkina* 
motlier,  the  Gcncral*s  maternal  grandmother,  was  a  Ncsbit;  her  husband  waa 

of  New  England  origin,  and  stTvccl  as  a  Lieutenant  in  tlic  Pennsylvania  line  of 
the  Continental  army,  winding  distinction  as  a  brave  soldier.  Mrs.  IIi>])kin8 
was  one  of  the  few  adults  who  hurvived  the  celebrated  Wyoming  ma:>^.^u.•re. 
A  friendly  Tory  gave  her  two  hours'  warning,  and,  with  her  two  children, 
she  fled  on  foot  sixty  miles  through  the  wilderness  to  Eaaton,  Pennsylvania. 
Lieutenant  Hopkina  died  aometime  after  the  doae  of  the  war,  and  hia  widow, 
with  her  lunlly  of  nine  children,  formed  a  part  of  the  Pennaylvuiia  colony 
which  went  to  Ohio  in  1808.  Crandall  Boaecrana,  the  General*a  father,  waa 
for  many  years  a  successful  merchant  and  manufsicturer  of  potash  at  Homer, 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  near  which  place  he  died  in  August,  1849.  He  bore 
the  title  of  captain,  having  f(»r  a  long  time  (  (immaiHlecl  u  v()hinte<'r  militia 
comjiany.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  highly  rcsiM  cted  forsti  rl  lug  integ- 
rity and  unostentatious  but  effective  charity.  His  widow  survived  him  eleven 
years,  dying  near  Sigourney,  Iowa,  in  July,  1861.  She  was  the  mother  of  five 
aona,  of  whom  the  eldest  died  in  infancy ;  the  second  is  the  subject  of  this 
flicetch;  the  third,  Chariesi  waa  for  years  a  farmer  in  Iowa,  and  died  during 
the  period  of  the  Civil  war;  the  fourth,  Henry  C,  ia  engaged  in  farming 
and  general  business  near  Sigoumey,  Iowa;  and  the  fifth  and  yotmgost,  Syl- 
vester IL,  who  died  in  1878,  attained  high  rank  in  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
and  a  national  reputation  as  an  accom|tlished  scholar.  He  was  President  of 
St.  Mary's  College,  Ohio,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  the  Diocctieof  Culumbus, 
Ohio,  and  coadjutor  of  Archbishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati. 

A  patriotic  sentiment,  which  lias  always  characterized  the  Roeecrans 
family,  led  Crandall  Boaecrana  to  honor  Genwal  John  Starke,  of  Revolution- 
ary fiune,  in  giving  a  name  to  hIa  aecond  son.  ^Hlliam  Starke  Bosecrana 
was  early  trained  to  habita  of  industry  and  impressed  with  the  necesrity  of 
strict  fidelity  to  truth  and  avoidance  of  bad  associations.  His  primary 
education  was  acquired  in  the  district  schools  of  Homer,  Licking  County, 
wliich,  in  those  days,  were  in  session  only  dviring  a  term  of  thn'c  winter  months 
in  the  year.  Here  he  acquired  the  English  rudiments  and  a  smattering  of 
Latin  and  algebra.  He  early  manifested  a  remarkable  mathematical  and 
philosophical  turn  of  mind.  His  father  intended  him  to  follow  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  ao  obtained  for  hinik  employment  as  a  derk  in  the  store  of  a 
merchant  in  Utica,  Ohio.  But  young  Bosecrana  had  higher  aqiirations.  He 
yearned  for  »  miUtaiy  education.  Procuring  the  co-operation  of  his  father 
in  attaining  hi.^  ambition,  and  the  recommendation  of  Senator  William  Allen 
and  other  influential  men,  he  made  application  for  a  cadetship  at  West 
Point.  Discerning  in  the  youlli  the  promis<»,  (»f  lionorable  service  to  liis 
country,  iJenend  Lewis  Cass,  then  Secretary  of  War,  granted  the  cov»  ted 
apiK)intment,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  young  liosccruns  bcomie  a  member 
of  the  clafis  entering  We»t  Point  in  June,  1838. 
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The  cla88  numbered  112  members,  of  whom  56  were  graduated. 
Among  biB  dasnnatefl  were  eeveral  who  afterwards  became  famous  men, 
namely:  Hajor-General  Newton,  General  B.  8.  Alexander,  and  Confedemte 
Generals  Gustavus  W.  Smith  and  Alexander  P.  Stuart.  Among  his  contem- 
poraries at  West  Point  were  the  youths  sabseqvently  known  to  history  as 
Generals  Ilancoek,  Thomas,  "Wright,  Whipple,  HcClellan,  W.  P.  ("Baldy'^ 
Smith,  Fitz-Jolin  Porter,  and  W.  B.  Franklin. 

Rosecrans'  name  uhvuys  appeared  on  the  class  register  among  "the 
first  live."     He  was  distinguished  in  mathematics,  pliysics,  clicniistry, 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  military  art  and  science,  and  was  app<jiutcd 
"  Cadet  Professor  "  of  mathematics.    On  being  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors,  he  was  rsc(»nmended  for  jmmiotion  in  all  corps,  and  chose  that  of 
United  States  En^eers,  which  he  entered  as  BrsTet  Second  lientensnt  in 
July,  1842.   His  first  year*s  service  was  under  Colonel  R.  £.  DeBossy,  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia.    On  the  24th  of  August,  iv^lfl,  he  was  married 
at  St.  John's  EpLscopal  Chapel,  New  York,  to  Ann  Eliza  liegeman,  daughter 
of  Judge  liegeman,  deceased.    The  lleyrcnian  family  was  of  ancient  and 
honorable  Knickerbocker  lineage.    Soon  aftcrwanls  he  was  onlcred  to  West 
Point  as  Acting  Assistant -Prof es.s<jr  of  Military  and  Civil  Engineering.  In 
1844-5  he  was  detailed  to  assist  in  the  Department  of  I^atui  al  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy.  In  1845-7  he  served  as  Assistant  Professw  of  dvil 
and  Uilitaiy  Engineering,  and  during  the  last-named  year,  in  addition  to 
this  duty,  was  ciiaiged  with  the  construction  of  the  new  Cadet  bamcks,  and 
the  duties  of  Acting  Post  Commissary  and  Quartermaster.    In  all  Hie  quali- 
ties which  go  to  make  np  an  efficient  instructor,  Lieutenant  Rosecrans  was 
conspicuously  valuable.    In  1847  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  the  fortifi- 
cations and  engineering  work.s  at  Newport,  R.  I.    During  the  five  years 
S|>i'nt  at  this  post,  he  invented  and  submitted  to  the  chief  of  the  Engineering 
Corps,  and  had  approved  by  a  board  of  engineer  officers,  consisting  uf  Col- 
onel DeBusflty,  Hajor  R.  Delafield,  and  Captain  (afterwards  Confederaio 
Commander-in-(%ief)  Robert  E.  Lee^  a  new  system  of  permanent  quarters^ 
the  leading  principles  of  which  have  nnce  been  adopted  throughout  the  quar- 
termaster service.  In  April,  1852,  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  special  duty.    He  was  assigned  as  Civil  and 
Constnu  tiiiL'"  En^^ineor  at  the  'Washington  Navy  Yard,  where  he  remained 
until  inij)aiied  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  that  service.    He  left 
Washington  on  "sick  leave"  and  repaired  to  Cincinnati,  whence  he  resigned 
Ins  commission  as  an  officer  of  the  army.    When  sufficiently  restored  to 
health,  he  engaged  in  works  of  dyO  engineering  and  architectare  until  1858, 
when  he  established  a  coal-oQ  refineiy,  and  was  a  suooessftil  pioneer  in  the 
refining  of  petroleum. 

With  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  a  business  Just  entering  on  a  career 
of  prosperity,  he  felt  impelled  by  stern  duty,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  in  April,  ls(51,  to  offer  his  services  to  his  country,  and,  n  lin- 
quisbiog  his  occupation,  he  assisted  in  orgauizing  the  Uome  Guards  of  Cin- 
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cinnati,  and  laid  out  Camp  Dennison  while  acting  merely  in  the  capacity  of 
a  private  citizen.  About  this  time  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  created  tlie  oUicc 
of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  State^  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  and  the  emoluments 
of  Colonel  of  Engineen,  U.  8.  A.  Governor  Dentiison  tendered  the  lucm- 
tive  ocnninisrion  to  Rosecnui8|  bat,  to  his  surprise,  the  unselfish  reply  came : 

I  tiunk  joa,  Governor;  it  would  bevery  gratifying  to  me  to  ttay  at  home  with  my 
fiunQy,  but  onr  people  mast  go  to  the  front  with  or  withoat  leaders,  and  fight  and  die  fiur 

the  country.  I  cannot  stay  at  home  and  spo  thii*.  Duty  demands  that  I  should  otTcr  my 
military  acquiremeut«  to  aid  in  dtminialiing  the  loss  of  life.  I  must  go  with  our  people 
to  the  front. 

Ton  days  later  the  Governor  acnt  to  Rosccraus  the  commission  of  Colonel 
of  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Volunteer  infantry.  Colonel  Rosccraus  repaired 
to  Columbus,  where  his  regiment  was  assembled,  named  the  ground 
of  its  encampment  after  his  illustrious  friend,  Secretary  Chase,  and  was 
busily  engaged  in  organiang  and  instructing  his  command,  having  for 
lieutenant-Colonel,  Stanley  Matthews,  and  for  Major,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
when  a  commission  arrived  from  the  War  Department,  appointing  him  a 
Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army,  to  which  he  had  been  recommended 
by  General  Winflcld  Scott.  General  J.  G.  Totten— his  old  Chief  of  the  Etiixi- 
ncer  Corps — Secretary  Chase,  and  others.  The  day  after  its  acceptance 
General  Koaecrans  was  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  report  for  duty  in 
Cincinnati,  and  fhencehe  went  with  McClellan  to  West  Virginia,  where  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  provisional  brigade. 

It  was  in  the  field  of  West  Yiiginia  that  General  Bosecians  gave  a  f ore- 
tMta  of  those  f^^trftig  qualities,  that  fertile  Invention,  that  readiness  in 
resource,  that  promptness  and  dash  at  the  moment  for  action,  which,  in 
subsequent  years,  wrought  such  splendid  results. 

In  West  Virginia  Gen.  Rosecrans  won  the  battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  which 
established  the  sui)remacy  of  the  Union  throughout  that  region.  In  1801-2 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  embracing  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  West  Virginia,  during  which  time  West  Yir^ 
ginia  was  established  as  a  State  and  relieved  of  guerilla  warfare,  for  which 
the  States  of  Ohio  and  West  Yiiginia,  through  their  Legislatures,  tendered 
him  thor  nnanimons  vote  of  thanks.  He  was  then  appointed  to  succeed 
General  Pope  in  command  of  the  small  army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was 
victor  of  the  battle  of  luka,  September  10,  1SG2.  In  August  ])ri()r  to  tliat 
battle  he  was  commissioned  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  w  liich  commission 
was  subsequently  ante-dated  "March  19,  1802."  On  the  3d  and  4th  of 
October,  1862,  he  gained  the  battle  of  Corinth,  and  pursued  the  enemy  until 
recalled  by  General  Grant,  who  was  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  seventy-five  miles 
distant.  October  IfHih,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  rdieved  of  the  command  oi 
that  district  and  ordered  to  Cincinnati,  and  on  the  STtii  of  that  month  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Fourteenth  Army  Cor])s,  and  also  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland,  where  he  reorganized  that  command,  repaired  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad,  fortified  Na.'^hville  as  a  primary  depot,  and^ 
won  the  battle  of  Stone  liiver,  on  December  30,  1862,  and  January  1,  1868. 
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He  fortifiofi  Murfreesboro'  as  a  secondary  depot;  made  the  campaign  of 
Tullalioniii  from  June  2:{d  to  July  4th  of  that  year,  driving  tlie  Confcderato 
army  of  the  Mis8issippi  out  of  its  strongly-intrenched  camps  across  the 
Tennessee  river  into  Georgia;  rebuilt  raihoads  and  bridges;  crossed  the 
Cumberlaiid  Mountains,  fought  the  battle  of  Obklcaiiiauga,  September  19  and 
20, 18e8»  and  took  and  held  Chattanooga.  Odober  19th,  following,  he  was 
Ofdered  to  Cincinnati  to  .await  orden.  BhorUy  after  hia  aniTal  there  he 
presided  over  the  Great  Western  Sunitaiy  Fair,  which  netted  $885,000  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Union  cause.  On  January  28,  1864,  he  took  command  of 
the  Department  of  ^lissouri,  repelled  the  invasion  of  Qeneral  Price,  and 
secured  order  and  a  fair  clet  tion.  * 

In  the  suninuT  of  18(54  leading  members  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  held  ut  Baltimore,  through  the  medium  of  James  A.  Gartield, 
made  a  tender  to  Roeecrans  of  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination  on  the 
ticket  headed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  After  mature  consideration,  Bosecrans 
telegraphed  the  following  reply: 

2b  (7awral  GarJiM,  BaMmrtt 

Nothing  but  the  conviction  that  it  was  n  high  publiedaty  ooald  indnce  me  to  become 
a  candidate  for  any  pnlitie:il  dnuf.  In  tlu'^  la-i-  T  Imve  no  t'r<iiinii<s  tip<in  whirli  to  l):i«o 
snch  a  conviction.  The  Oonventioa  mast  thoroforo  discharge  its  high  and  responsible 
dntiM,  tat  view  of  tiie  exigencie»  of  the  Nation,  according  to  its  judgment  and  eonacience^ 
leaviqgnie  to  tiie  oxeroiM  of  nUne  when  I  ahall  know  iti  decision. 

W.  S.  Boascttuis. 

The  message  was  intercepted  by  Secretary  Btanton  after  passhig  the 
Pittsburg  relay,  and  never  reached  its  destination.  At  tlic  close  of  tlie 
Presidential  campaign  Rosecrana  was  relieved  of  his  command,  and  returned 
to  Cinc  innati,  awaiting  orders.  Thus  ended  liis  active  sliare  in  the  8up> 
pression  of  the  rebellion. 

In  1807  he  resigned  his  commission  and  went  to  California.  In  1867 
he  was  offered  the  Directorship  of  the  Branch  Mint  st  San  FraDcbco,  but 
dedined  to  accept  it.  In  the  same  yesr  he  was  tendered  the  nomination  for 
GoTemor  of  CaHfomia  by  the  Democratic  party  of  that  State,  but  for 
urgent  reasons  declined  the  honor.  The  only  dvil  office  he  has  ever  held 
prior  to  entering  Congress  was  that  of  Minister  to  Mexico,  conferred  npon- 
him,  wholly  unsolicited,  by  President  .Tohnson  in  1868. 

TTis  serviec  in  Mexico  covered  the  j)eriod  from  Xovendu'r,  1808,  to  .July, 
18G9.  In  18(50,  iinincdiately  after  liis  return  from  Mexico,  tlie  Democracy  of 
Ohio  unanimously  tendered  him  the  nomination  for  Governor  of  that  State, 
wliich,  despite  his  long  absence,  was  still  proud  to  claim  him  as  a  citizen. 

Cteneral  Bosecrans  during  the  same  year  went  back  once  more  to  the 
East  for  the  purpose  of  Joining  his  family  and  bringing  them  to  the  new  plaoe 
of  residence  which  he  had  chosen.  He  was  absent  about  eighteen  months,  and 
upon  his  return  entered  actiTely  upon  the  mercaatfle  and  industrial  pursuits 
in  which  he  is  at  present  engaged. 

,  General  Uosecrans  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  CV^ngress,  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat, by  a  vote  of  21,005  against  19,400  for  bis  liepublicau  opponent. 
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HON.  MILES  ROSS, 

or  MBW  JKIUBT. 

jfrt  ILES  ROSS,  of  New  Brungwick,  who  represents  the  Third  Congres- 
^^^^^^  District  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
♦'^was  bom  at  Raritan  Township,  Middlesex  County,  in  that  State, 
April  30,  1828.  He  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, where  he  obtained  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education.  For  many  years  he  was  engaged  with 
his  father  in  shipping,  and  is  now  largely  interested  in  vessels,  and  is  a 
wholesale  coal  merchant.  He  has  been  frequently  honored  with  local  offices 
in  his  present  place  of  residence,  and  for  a  period  of  two  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  during  which  time  he  so  jxjr- 
formed  his  duties  as  a  legislator,  and  so  increased  his  popularity  with  his 
constituents  and  the  intelligent  people  composing  his  Congressional  District, 
that  it  became  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  secure  for  him  the  nomination 
to  a  seat  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  with  which  he  was  soon 
afterwards  rewarded.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and 
Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  19,725,  against  10,053  for  the  Republican,  and 
334  for  the  Greenback  candidates. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  RUSSELL, 

or  JtASSACRUSETTS. 

ILLIAM  A.  RUSSELL,  of  Lawrence,  who  representa  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Massnchusetts  in  the  Congress  of  tho 
United  States,  was  bom  at  Wells  River,  Vt.,  April  22,  1830,  and  is 
the  son  of  William  Russell,  a  paper  manufacturer.  He  was  educated  in  the 
j)ublic  schools  of  his  native  place  and  at  tho  Academy  at  Franklin,  New 
Hampshire. 

At  tho  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  paper-maker's 
trade,  and  when  he  became  of  age,  in  1851,  was  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  business  as  a  paper  manufacturer,  Ht  Exeter,  N.  II.  In  the  following 
year  he  removed  to  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  and  with  his  father  built  a 
paper-mill  there,  subsequently  acquiring  other  mills  in  the  same  place.  In 
1801,  the  business  having  increased,  a  corjiorato  company  was  formed,  of 
w^hich  he  became  Treasurer  and  General  Agent. 

In  1869  he  established  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  wooil-pulp.  in 
Franklin,  N.  H.,  and  subsequently  became  Treasurer  of  a  company  in  that 
place  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  in  connection  with  that  of  woo<l-pulp. 
In  the  same  year  he  established  a  comimny  at  Bj'IIows  Falls,  Vt.,  for  the 
nuinufacture  of  wood-pulp.    Subsequently,  having  obtained  control  of  the 
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■water  ])rivik'ge  there,  he  instituted  measures  for  its  (levelopinent,  anrl  estab- 
lished a  paper  compuuy,  of  which  he  became  President,  lie  is  President 
also  of  two  companies  engaged  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp 
•ad  attfflidaiit  prodiicts  in  the  State  of  Ihlne. 

These  ▼arioos  establishmenta,  in  which  Mr.  Rassel],  to  a  bi^  extenti 
"h^  a  controlling  interest,  manufiictnTe  about  fifty  tons  of  paper  per  day, 
and  employ  more  than  one  thousand  operatives.  Mr.  Russell  is  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cheshire  Railroad  Company;  President  of  tlie  Merrimack  Valley 
Horse  Railway  Company ;  President  of  the  Bellows  Falls  Canal  Company, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ;  President  of  the  Franklin  Falls  ^yater  Power  Company, 
Franklin,  N.  H.,  and  Director  in  the  Bay  State  National  Bank  at  Lawrence, 
where  he  resides. 

In  acquiring  control  of  the  water  power  at  Bellows  FUlSi  Yt,  the 
efforts  of  Jfr.  RuflseU  were  directed  to  the  promotion  of  manufacturing 
interests  in  that  place;  and  extendlTe  works  have  been  erected  for  various 
industries  there,  other  dian  those  with  which  he  is  immediati  1y  ( onnected. 
The  surre<;sfnl  development  of  this  enterprise  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  due 
to  his  untirin;,'  energy  and  perseverance. 

Though  havinir  at  all  times  a  lively  interest  in  the  public  and  political 
questions  of  the  day,  Mr.  Russell,  w  ho  is  an  earnest  Republican,  accepted 
no  public  office  of  trust  or  honor  till  1808,  when  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  city  council  ci  Lawrence.  The  following  year  he  was  elected  a  Rep- 
resentative to  the  Msssschusetts  Legldature,  serving  prominently  during  his 
term  cm  the  Committee  on  Baibeads. 

ITc  was  sent  as  dele<^'atc  to  the  Republican  National  Conventions  of 
1808  and  1876;  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  as  a  Repub- 
lican, and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  hy  a  vote  of  14,982, 
agjiinst  10,027  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  the  Forty-sixth  Ccmgress 
Mr.  Russell  was  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  and 
means  for  its  enlaigement.  He  was  Chairman  of  a  sub-committee  oif  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  for  the  loss  of 
our  maritime  power  sad  the  consequent  loss  of  or  failure  to  attain  commer- 
cial supremacy,  and  made  a  rcjwrt  covering  the  wide  range  of  the  subject, 
which  report  will  prf)]);il)ly  form  the  basis  of  Congressional  action  looking 
to  relief  in  this  dirct  tion  in  the  present  Congress.  To  this  re]>ort,  indi- 
rectly, is  dtie  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  abolishing  the 
oppressive  tax  on  shipping,  and  substituting  therefor  one  more  just  and 
fiivorable  to  that  interest 

Kr.  Russell  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Society  in  Lawroice,  is 
active  in  maintsining  the  interests  of  the  organization,  snd  hss  given  liber- 
ally f(V  the  erection  of  their  church  edifice.  He  hss  been  for  some  years  a 
Trustee  of  the  Female  Seminary  at  Bradford,  Massachusetts,  and  has  sub- 
scribed largely  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building  of  that  institution. 
He  is  identified  with  the  moral  no  less  than  the  material  progress  of  the 
people. 
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HON.  THOMAS  RYAN, 

OF  KAKBAS. 

CJpHOMAS  RYAN,  of  Topoka,  who  represents  the  Third  Congrcfwional 
^f|)  District  of  Eanfins  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at 
Oxford,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  November  25,  1887.  From  his 
infancy  to  1805  he  lived  in  Bradfortl  County,  Pennsylvania,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Topeka,  Kansas,  his  present  place  of  residence.  In  the  several 
Iwalitics  where  he  resided  in  early  life  he  availed  himself  of  the  privileges 
there  afforded  for  obtaining  an  ediication  at  the  common  schools,  and  sup- 
plemented what  he  had  there  learned  with  an  academic  course.  He  then 
read  law,  and  in  18G1  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  In  1802,  the  civil  war  re- 
quiring more  soldiers,  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  array  and  served  his  country 
for  a  ])eriod  of  two  years.  At  the  battle  of  the  "Wilderness  he  was  severely 
wounded,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  anny  and 
return  to  civil  life.  During  his  military  service  he  attained  to  the  rank  of 
Captain,  and  was  mustered  out  in  1804.  For  eight  successive  years  he  was 
Countv  Attorney,  and  from  1873  to  1877  was  Assistant  United  States  Dis- 
trict  Attorney  for  Kansas.  lie  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty- 
si.xth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a 
Republican,  by  a  vote  of  41,004,  againist  16,070  for  the  Democratic,  and 
9,396  for  the  Greenback  candidates. 
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HON.  ALFRED  M.  SCALES, 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

LFRED  MOOHE  SCALES,  of  Greensboro',  who  represents  the  Fifth 
^11  Congressional  District  of  Nortli  Carolina  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Rockingham  County,  in  that  State,  November  26, 
1827.  He  received  a  classical  education  at  Caldwell  Institute,  in  Greensboro', 
and  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  but  did  not  graduate  at  that  insti- 
tution. Leaving  college,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and,  having  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  studies  for  that  profession,  in  1851  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  sinee  which  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  elected  Attorney  for  Rockingham  County.  In  1852  and  1853,  and 
again  in  1866  and  1867,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina.  In  1860  he  was  Presidential  Elector  for  the  State  at-large,  on  the 
Breckinridge-and-Lane  ticket.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress  of  the  United  States.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the  Confederate  array, 
and  was  promoted  successively  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  Colonel,  and  Briga- 
dier-General. He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth 
Congresses,  and  was  re-electefi  to  the  Forty -seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat, 
by  a  vote  of  13,557,  against  11,623  for  the  Republican,  and  562  for  the 
Greenback  candidates. 
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HON.  EHANUEL  SCHULTZ, 

MAKUEL  SCHULTZ,  of  Dayton,  rcpreaente  tbe  Fourth  Ck}iigrcssioiial 
District  of  Ohio  in  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States.    He  waa 
elected  to  the  Forty-aeventh  CSongKaa,  aa  a  Repiiblicani  by  a  TOte  of 
81,572,  againat  21,844  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 


HON.  JONATHAN  L.  SCOVILLE, 

OV  mw  TOBK. 

AlONATIIAN  L.  SrOVILLE,  of  Buffalo,  who  represents  the  Thirty-sorond 
^1  Congressional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Con^e.sH  of  the  United 
t"^  States,  was  bora  at  Salisbury,  Connecticut.  He  was  educated  in 
Maasachiuetts,  at  the  Scientific  department  of  Harvard  University.  In 
1854  he  engaged  in  bosinesa  at  Cknaan,  Connecticut,  mannfisctniing  iron, 
and  in  mining  iron  ore.  In  1860  he  removed  to  BnHslo,  -wbeie  he  now 
resides,  and  there  r^tii})lished  a  large  car-wheel  manufacton.'.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  established  another  manufactory  of  the  same  kind  in  Toronto, 
Cnnarla;  the  former  is  one  of  the  larfjest  establishments  for  the  purpose  in 
this  n>untry — the  latter  was  discontinued  in  1801).  He  was  elected  to  1511  a 
vacancy  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon. 
R.  B.  Pierce,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty -buventh  Congress  by  a  plu- 
rality of  407  ToteSk 


HON.  JOSEPH  A.  SCRAHTON, 

*  OV  naasi  ufixuu 

OSEPH  A.  SCRAirrON,  of  Scianton,  represents  the  Twelfth  Oon- 
gressional  District  of  Fennsylvania  in  the  Congresa  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republi- 
can, by  a  vote  of  13,455  againat  10,948  for  the  Democratic,  and  4,174  for 
the  Greenback  candidates. 


HON.  J.  W.  SHACKELFORD, 

OP  NORTH  CAUOLINA. 

A|  "W.  SHACKELFORD  of  Jacksonville,  who  represents  the  Thin! 
Con^rrcssional  District  of  North  Carolina  in  the  National  Congress, 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote 

of  16,356,  against  15,017  lor  the  Republican,  and  645  for  the  Oreenbock 

candidates. 
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HON.  W.  S.  SHALLENBERGER, 

or  PBirNSTLTANZA. 

8.  SHALLENBERGER,  of  Rochester,  who  represents  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Pennsylvania  District  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Westmoreland  county,  Pa., 
in  November,  1839.  His  father  was  a  saddle  and  hai'ness  maker,  who  sup- 
ported a  large  family  by  daily  toil,  and  found  time  for  extensive  reading, 
corresponding  with  leading  papers  in  the  country,  and  by  admirable  man- 
agement gave  his  children  very  good  schooling  and  useful  trades  or  profes- 
sions. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  at  the  age  of  fifteen  had  made  a  complete  set 
of  buggy  harness ;  and  by  liis  labor  had  prepared  himself  for  teaching  the 
common  branches  of  education,  and  in  October,  1855,  when  not  quite  six- 
teen years  of  age,  accepted  an  offer  to  teach  a  school  in  Washington  county 
for  four  months.  He  succeeded  admirably,  and  thenceforth  by  teaching 
and  working  alternately,  prepared  himself  for  entering  Lewisburg  Univer- 
sity. In  college  he  was  a  hard-working  student,  ambitious  to  stand  first  at 
any  cost  of  time  or  labor.  Intense  application  broke  down  his  health,  and 
he  was  compelled,  after  repeated  efforts,  to  abandon  study  altogether  with- 
out graduating  and  seek  light,  out-door  work. 
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In  1862  Mr.  Shallenbcrger  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  was  at  once  made  OrtU-rly  Sergeant,  and,  on 
the  organization  of  the  regiment,  appointed  Adjutant  in  recognition  of  cler- 
ical ability  and  proficiency  in  tactics.  Ilia  record  in  the  army  was  highly 
Mitiifacftoty.  In  tbe  battlA  of  Chani^Honnrille,  Mr.  Sballenbeiger  veeeiTad  a 
wound  -which  did  not  intemipt  hU  military  service.  He  wu  sererely 
wounded  at  Gettyabmg,  and  alio  In  the  terrible  conflict  in  the  Wildemaasi 
Hay,  1864.  Jsi.  conaeqnencc  of  this  last  wound  he  was  discharged,  and  not 
until  the  summer  of  1866  was  the  minnie  ball  extracted  from  his  thigh  at  tbe 
risk  of  his  life.  He  had  the  confidence  of  every  man  and  of  every  ofRcer 
in  his  regiment,  and  was  highly  complimented  by  Generals  Miles  and  Han- 
cock for  gallantry  and  efficiency. 

On  recovering  health  after  the  war  Mr.  Bballcnberger  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursidto  most  of  the  time  until  1876,  when  he  was  de^ed  to  hie  flut 
public  office,  that  which  he  has  since  held — a  BcptcsentatiYe  in  Oon^iieaB. 
He  has  risen  rapidly  in  the  esteem  of  his  assodatea  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  He  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  endorsement  re- 
cently given  him  by  his  constituents.  For  the  first  time  in  nearly  forty 
years  a  renomination  for  a  third  term  has  been  made  by  his  district,  and  by 
tbe  most  flattering  popular  vote  of  all  the  counties  at  their  primaries. 

Hr.  Shallenbcrger  is  scrupulously  attentive  to  his  public  duties,  rarely 
out  of  his  seat  in  the  House,  faithful  in  committee  work,  extremely  courte* 
OQs  and  genial  in  hia  iviatiooe  wHh  Us  colleagues,  severely  practical  and 
never  obtmsiTe  or  out  of  place  in  his  conduct  of  legislation.  He  has  had 
remarkable  auccess  in  securing  the  larorable  action  of  Congress  upon  biDe 
which  he  baa  had  In  chaige.  In  tbe  present  Congress  be  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  O rounds.  His  offidsl  relations  with 
the  several  Departments  are  highly  complimentary.  He  is  quick  to  perceive 
the  methods  best  calculated  to  win,  and  reads  human  nature  readily,  so  as 
to  adopt  the  right  method  at  the  rijL^ht  time.  Mr.  Shal1(  nl)er<;er  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  policy  as  well  as  duty  of  building  up  rather  than  tearing 
down. 

In  Ms  family  rdationfl  he  Is  Teiy  happy,  ffia  wife,  tiie  daughter  of 
Ctoienl  Thomas  J.  Power,  of  Rochester,  Penn^lvania,  Is  a  lady  of  great 
worth,  and  the  mother  <tf  six  children,  five  of  whom  are  Uvlii^.  Their 
modest  borne  is  as  happy  as  kind  words  and  chaste  affection  can  make  it. 

He  is  an  ardent  Republican  and  especially  loyal  to  the  industries  of  the 
country  which  he  thinks  should  be  fully  protected  by  a  high  tarilT.  His 
record  is  clear  on  the  financial  question  in  favor  of  a  sound  currency  based 
on  coin  and  absolute  good  faith  in  all  dealings  as  a  nation  with  our  creditors. 
Ss  peraonal  Integrity  Is  above  auapidon. 
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HON.  CHARLES  M.  SHELLEY, 

OP  AI^AXA. 

HARLES  M.  SHELLEY,  of  Selma,  who  represents  the  Fourth  Con- 
gieaeional  District  of  Alabama  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  bora  in  Sullivan  County,  Tennessee,  December  28,  1833.  Three 
years  later  his  father  removed  to  Alabama,  and  the  family  have  »nce  re- 
sided in  that  State.  His  opportunities  for  securing  an  education  were 
limited,  having  early  become  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  of  an  architect  and 
builder,  which  is  still  his  occupation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  Confederate 
service,  enlisting  in  February,  1861.  He  was  made  Lieutenant,  and  stationed 
at  Fort  Morgan;  but  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  Fifth  Alabama  liegi- 
ment.  His  bravery  was  rewarded  with  a  Brigadier-Generars  commission, 
and  he  served  under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  also  under  General 
Hood.  The  fact  that  General  Shelley  received  his  j)romotion  when  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  proved  his  natural  aptitude  for  the  profession  of  arms. 
When  hostilities  ceased,  General  Shelley  resumed  his  old  business,  taking  up 
his  permanent  residence  at  Selma.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and 
Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as 
a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  0,301,  against  6,650  for  the  Republican  candidate. 
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HON.  CHAS.  B.  SIMONTON, 


or  TENNE88KI. 


4HARLES  BRYSON  SIMONTON,  of  Covin^rton,  who  represents  the 
Nintli  Conjarressional  District  of  Tennessee  in  the  Congress  of  the 
•  United  States,  was  born  in  Tipton  County  in  that  State,  September 
8,  1838.  After  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools  of  his  vicin- 
ity, he  prepared  for  Erskine  Colleire,  South  Carolina,  and  graduated  at  tliat 
institution  in  August,  1859.  In  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  tlie 
Confederate  Army,  and  was  made  Second  -  Lieutenant,  and  afterwards 
Captain.  In  the  battle  at  Perrydlle,  October  8,  1802,  he  was  conspicuous 
for  bravery,  and  wsw  so  severely  wounded  as  to  be  disabled  from  any  farther 
active  duty  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  lie  afterwards  taught 
school  and  was  Principal  of  Portersville  Academy  for  five  years.  In  1870 
Mr.  Simonton  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Tipton  Cotinty,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1879.  lie  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1873  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  of  his  native  coimty.  In  1877  and  1878,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Tennessee.  He  edited  for  some 
time  a  Democratic  paper  called  the  "Tipton  Record."  He  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh,  as  a  Democrat, 
by  a  vote  of  12,150  against  10,805  for  his  Republican  comiwtitor. 
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HON.  OTHO  R.  SINGLETON, 

OP  MISSUStPFI. 

/A  THO  R.  SINGLETON,  of  Canton,  who  represents  the  Fourth  Con- 
#1|LJ  gressionnl  District  of  Mississippi  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  bom  in  Jessamine  County,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  October  14, 
1814.  He  received  a  claasical  education,  graduating  at  St.  Joseph's  College, 
Bardstown,  Kentucky.  He  studied  law  and  graduated  at  the  Lexington 
Law  School,  and  practiced  law.  In  1838  he  removed  to  Mississippi.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  House  of  Representatives  two  years,  and  of 
the  Senate  of  that  State  six  years.  He  was  a  Presidential  Elector  on  the 
Pierce  and  King  ticket  in  1852. 

He  was  elected  Representative  from  Mississippi  to  the  Thirty-third, 
Thirty-fifth,  and  Thirty-sixth  Congresses  of  the  United  States,  retiring  from 
that  body  January  12,  1861,  From  1861  to  1865  he  was  a  Representative  in 
the  Confederate  Congress. 

Mr.  Singleton  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty- 
sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  13,749,  against  4,177  for  the  Republican  candidate. 
His  extensive  experience  and  acknowledged  ability  render  him  one  of  the 
most  efficient  members  of  the  House. 
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HON.  CHARLES  R.  SKINNER, 

or  MEW  TORK. 

HARLES  R.  SKINNER,  who  represents  the  Twenty-second  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  in  the  CongrcBs  of  the  United  Statoa, 
was  born  at  Union  Square,  Oswefro  Connty,  N.  Y.,  August  4,  1844. 
His  father  was-thc  late  Hon.  Avery  Skinner,  of  Oswego  County,  who  waa 
Member  of  Assembly  in  1881-2,  and  State  Senator  in  1838,  1889,  1840-41, 
and  was  Judge  and  Treasurer  of  Oswego  County  for  twelve  years,  Mr.  Skin- 
ner prepared  for  college  at  the  Mexico  Academy  and  Clinton  Liberal  Insti- 
tute, but  circumstances  prevented  him  from  completing  a  collegiate  course. 
After  leaving  his  books  he  taught  school  for  two  years.  He  was  afterwards 
Assistant  Postma.ster  at  Watertown  a  portion  of  four  years.  From  1807  to 
1870  he  had  charge  of  the  New  York  house  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing 
and  Reaping  Machine  Company,  and  from  May  81,  1870,  to  July  81,  1874» 
he  was  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Watertown  Daily  Timet 
and  Weekly  Reformer.  In  1875  he  was  elected  by  the  Republicans  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  three  years.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly,  and  again  in  1877,  serving  both  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  and  was  also  on  the  Insurance  Committee  the  former 
year,  and  in  the  House  of  1878  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Cities 
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voA.  Intenial  Affdn,  and  of  the  Special  Oommittee  on  Notmil  Ghshook.  Hb 
also  served  ia  tbe  Ammbly  of  1879,  as  well  as  that  of  1880,  and  was  a 
member  of  numerous  important  committees,  and  Chairman  of  that  on  Rail- 
roads. He  was  re-elected  to  the  last  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  4,800,  against 
8,237  for  the  Democrat io  candidate.  He  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Speakership  of  the  House,  and  was  the  leading  opposition  candidate  to 
Hr.  Sharpe  previoiiB  to  the  organkation.  Mr.  Skinner  was  elected  to  the 
Fbrfy-MTenfh  Cbngreas,  as  a  Bepublteaii,  by  a  vote  of  16,218,  against  18,065 
for  the  Democafitic  competitor,  to  raeoeed  flie  Hon.  Wanm  mikr,  eleoted 
to  the  United  Statue  flwifrti. 


HOM.  JOHN  C.  SHERWIM, 

OHN  C.  SHERWIN,  of  Aurora,  who  repwaenta  the  Fourth  GoQgMi^ 

sional  District  of  IlUnois  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  waa 
bom  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  February  8,  1 838.  He  re- 
ceived an  Academic  education  at  the  Gouvemcur  Wesleyan  Seminary  of 
New  York,  and  in  Lombard  University  of  Illinois,  and  studied  law.  Mr. 
Sherwin  was  twice  elected  Clerk  of  Kane  County,  in  that  State,  and  has 
also  been  City  Attorney  of  Aiiiom»  He  aenred  three  yeaxa  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  Btaftea^  in  the  Eighty-ninth IUinoiayolinileei8r  and  waadiaehaiged 
•t  the  doee  of  the  war.  He  waa  elected  to  the  Forty-elzth  Ooogreaa,  and 
■••elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
20,881  agafaiat  8,06S  for  the  Xtamocntio,  and        for  the  Qveenbiek  omip 
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HON.  A.  HERR  SMITH, 

or  PENNSTLTANIA. 

Cji  ITERR  S^nrn,  of  Lancaster,  who  repreBonts  the  Ninth  Congres- 
/I^^  sional  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
^1  was  bom  in  3Ianor  Townsliip,  Lancaster  County,  in  that  State, 
March  7,  1815.  Enjojing  the  usual  advantages  of  the  common  schools  of  his 
neighborhood,  and  always,  in  early  life  fss  in  his  maturer  years,  making  the 
most  economical  and  judicious  use  of  his  time  and  surrounding  circumstances, 
he  prepared  himself  for  entering  upon  a  classical  course.  In  1840,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  graduated  with  honor  at  Dickinson  College,  and  soon 
afterwards  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1842.  just  two  years 
after  leaving  college.  lie  then  at  once  began  a  professional  practice  which 
has  since  become  extensive  and  remunerative,  during  which  he  has  been  not 
only  serviceable  to  the  community  as  a  sound,  able  counsellor,  and  brilliant 
advocate,  but  a  most  estimable  citizen.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1844  was  re-elected  to  that  office.  In  1845 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  lie  was  elected  to  the  Forty- 
third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  19,460, 
against  10,665  for  his  Democmtic  opponent. 
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HON.  D.  C.  SMITH, 
wvaamm 

HE  Thirteenfh  Congressional  District  of  niinois  is  repreaented  in  tlie 

National  House  of  RepnaentatiTes  by  Diotrirh  C.  Smith,  of  Pckin, 
who  was  born  in  ITanovcr,  Germany,  April  4,  1840.  He  is  of  Dutch- 
German  extraction,  and  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in  the  year 
1849.  Having  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  common  schools 
and  of  more  or  less  private  tutorage,  in  which  he  prepared  himself  for  his 
subsequent  classical  course,  he  entered  Quincy  College,  Illinois,  at  which 
institntlon  he  gradoated.  At  the  Ineaking  out  of  the  Ciyfl  war,  luiTing  just 
naehed  liis  majority,  lie  entered  the  Union  army  with  the  Eighth  Dlinoia 
Volunteer  infantry,  a  three-months"  regiment,  and  re-enBated  fbr  a  term 
of  three  years  in  the  following  July.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Fort  Henr}'  and  Fort  Donelson,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Pittsburg  Landing,  which  compelled  him  to  resign  his  commission  of 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  "  Y,"  which  he  then  held.  He  subsequently 
returned  to  the  service  as  Captain  of  Company  C  of  the  139th  Illinois  Vol- 
unteer infantry,  and  served  until  the  expiration  of  the  regiment's  term  of 
enlistment.  In  1868  Captain  Smith  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  ftnith, 
YeUto  ft  Co.,  of  F^Un,  and  three  years  later  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Tei% 
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Smith  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  that  city,  and  has  continued  that  business  connec- 
tion to  the  present  time.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  firm  of  T.  &  H.  Smith 
&Co.,  and  Smith,  Ilippcn&Co.,  the  Pekia  Plough  Company.  He  has  also 
been  interested  in  several  railroad  corpomlioiis,  as  officer,  director,  and 
mraiber  of  a  Gonstraction  company.  Captain  Bmith  Iim  tieen  fat  n  long 
time  prominent  in  Sabbath-adiool  work  in  his  ooun^  and  throughout  the 
fltate;  alto  in  the  educational  entetpriies  of  the  Ctoman  Uefchodiat  Bpiacopal 
Church  of  the  West;  and  he  is  now  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  German  College,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  He  has  been  honored  by  the 
people  with  the  offices  of  Alderman,  School  Inspector,  SuperN-isor,  and 
Member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ulinoin.  While  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture he  interested  himself  especially  in  measures  looking  to  the  improvement 
of  the  water-ways  by  the  government,  and  generally  in  all  matters  of  public 
importance.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Bspubli- 
can,  bj  a  Tole  of  16»i81  against  16,118  for  his  Democniiic*GreenbaGk  oppo* 
nent 


HON.  JAHES  W.  SIHGLETOH, 

ov  luiiran. 

^AMES  W.  SINGLETON,  of  Qnincj,  who  reprssmti  the  EterenllL 
Cengreasional  Distxict  of  Illinois  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  bom  in  Paxt<ni,  Yiiginia,  November  98, 1811.   In  addition  to  a 

public-school  education,  he  took  an  academic  course  at  Winchester  Academy 
in  that  State.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  entered  the  legal  pro- 
fession. He  has  been  six  terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1847  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  State  Constitution  of  that  year. 
He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1861.  In  1844 
he  was  elected  Brigadicr-Genend  of  the  Illinois  militia,  which  gave  him  the 
Bdlitaiy  title  of  '*  General  **  ifhich  he  has  shice  bonie.  He  was  President 
lAf  and  oonstnieted  the  Qofaicy  A  Toledo^  and  the  Quincj,  Alton  4k  St  Louis 
railroads.  Gen.  Singleton  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth,  and  was  re-elected 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat  by  a  vote  of  17,848^  against 
18,480  for  the  BepubUoaii,  and  1,765  for  the  Greenback  csndidateSi 
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HON.  J.  HYATT  SMITH. 

OF  KKW  TORK. 

HYATT  SillTH,  of  Brooklyn,  who  represents  the  Third  Congres- 
31  ^  sional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States,  is 
♦  ^  a  Baptist  minister  as  well  as  Congressman.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
earnest,  wide-awake,  and  sympathetic  of  men.  With  a  brilliant  imagination, 
a  glowing  oratory,  and  a  rare  personal  magnetism,  he  attracts  and  holds 
large  audiences,  and,  whether  preaching  or  lecturing,  always  gives  his 
hearers  something  worth  listening  to  and  carrying  home.  His  father  was  a 
stanch  Presbyterian  schoolmaster,  who  lived  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  Having 
given  the  son  a  thorough  education,  he  sent  him  to  Detroit  to  engage  in 
business.  There,  under  the  ministry  of  the  senior  Dr.  Duffield,  he  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  minbtry.  Ho  somewhat  astonished  his 
Presbyterian  father  by  going  over  to  the  Baptist  household  of  faith,  but  the 
good  old  man,  finding  it  was  a  matter  of  serious  conviction  as  to  duty, 
placed  no  obstacle  in  the  young  man^s  way.  Diligently  giving  himself  to 
business  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  as  diligently  prosecuting  his 
studies  in  the  ministry,  Hyatt  entered  a  bank  in  Albany,  and  worked  hard 
behind  the  desk  until  he  was  ready  to  preach.  The  business  training  which 
he  thus  gained  gave  him  a  hearty  sympathy  with  business  men,  which  has 
largely  contributed  to  his  success. 
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In  1848  "Mx,  Smith  went  from  the  bank  desk  to  the  pulpit,  being 
licensed  to  proarh  at  Dr.  Welch's  Baptist  Cluirrh  in  Albany.  His  first 
charjjfe  wjus  at  Pf)ughkeepsie,  where  lir  did  good  work  until  1852.  At  this 
time  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  C'levehmd,  a  new  orjjanization  with  only 
a  dozen  members,  "  called the  young  Poughkeepsie  pa«tor.  In  the  three 
years  during  which  he  labored  at  Cleveland,  the  church  increased  to  a  mem- 
bership of  four  hundred.  Several  chiinges  have  since  taken  place  in  it,  and 
it  is  now  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  with  a  fine  bouse  of  wonhip. 

So  useful  had  Mr.  Smtth  proved  himself  in  Cleveland,  that  the  people 
of  the  Washington  Street  Baptist  Churcli,  in  Buffalo,  expressed  a  desire  for 
his  pastoral  services.  From  IB")  to  18G0  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeinj^  that 
church  double  in  membership  under  his  ministry.  Next,  Philadelphia 
invited  him,  an<l  fr(»m  18(50  to  18(57  Mr.  Smith  .served  the  Eleventh  Baptist 
Church  of  that  city.  The  church  enjoyed  marked  prosperity,  constant 
increase,  and  healthy  growth.  Ilis  last  pastoral  move  was  in  1867  to 
Brooklyn,  becoming  pastor  of  the  Lee  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  where  his 
labors  have  been  crowned  with  exceptionally  great  success. 

Vr.  Smith  keeps  himself  so  busy  with  pastoral  duties  that  he  has  but 
little  time  for  litemry  labors,  yet  his  articles  are  from  time  to  time  seen 
in  several  of  the  relij^ous  periodicals.  He  is  a  man  who  will  always 
have  ]ilfnty  of  friends  and  plenty  of  enemies.  But  he  meets  even  his 
eiu  s  in  such  an  open-hearted  and  good-naturcvl  way  as  largely  to  over- 
come tlu'ir  opposition.  In  November,  1880,  his  friends,  without  res])cct  of 
party,  declared  through  the  ballot-boxes  that  he  should  go  to  Washington 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he  was  elected  as  a 
Greenbadc-Democrat,  by  a  vote  of '22,065,  against  20,625  for  the  RepubUcaa 
candidate.  He  thus  has  the  sadsfaction  of  being  elected  without  having 
been  in  any  respect  an  offioenweker.  As  a  l^slator  his  record  will  aoon 
speak  for  itaelL 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  J.  SPARKS, 

or  nxixoM. 

[ILLIAM  A.  J.  SPARKS,  of  Carlylc,  who  represents  the  Sixteenth 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  near  New  Albany,  Indiana,  November  19,  1828. 
In  1836  his  parents  removed  to  Illinois,  and  soon  after  died,  leaving  him  in 
early  boyhood  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He  worked  on  a  farm, 
and  at  intervals  attended  the  country  schools,  until  he  was  qualified  to 
teach.  By  economy  in  the  use  of  both  time  and  money,  and  perseverance 
that  yielded  to  no  obstacles,  he  prepared  for  and  entered  McKendree  Col- 
lege, Illinois,  graduating  there  in  the  class  of  1850.  He  then  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  and  the  following  year  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 

Mr.  Sparks  was  appointed  United  States  Land  Receiver  for  the 
Evansville  Land-Office  in  Illinois,  by  President  Pierce,  in  1853,  and  held 
that  office  three  years.  In  1856  he  was  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Buchanan 
ticket,  and  the  two  succeeding  years  he  was  a  Representative  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State.  In  1863  and  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
Illinois.  He  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  New 
York  in  1868;  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth, 
and  the  Forty-seventh  Congresses  as  a  Democrat. 
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HON.  OLIVER  L.  SPAULDING. 

or  MicBia^. 

LIVER  L.  SPAULDING,  of  Saint  Johns,  who  represents  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  August  2,  1833,  and  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Edward  Spaulding,  who  came  to  Massachusetts  about  1630. 
His  father  was  Lyman  Spaulding,  and  his  mother  Susan  Marshall. 

In  early  life  he  worked  on  a  fann  in  Jaffrey,  meanwhile  pursuing  hia 
preparatory  studies,  and  in  1851  entered  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  graduating 
there  in  1855.  After  graduation  he  taught  school  in  3Iichigan,  and  studied 
law,  being  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1858.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
Regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  term  of  six  years.  In  1863 
he  entered  the  Union  army  as  a  Captain  in  the  23d  regiment,  3Iichigan  Vol- 
unteers, and  was  successively  promoted  to  Major,  Lieutenant -Colonel,  Colonel, 
and  Brevet  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers.  Mustered  out  of  scr\ice  in 
July,  1865,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Saint  Johns, 
Michigan,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  Secretary  of  State  of  Mich- 
igan, to  which  responsible  office  he  was  re-elected  in  1868. 

In  1875  he  was  appointed  a  Special  Agent  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  held  the  office  till  he  resigned  it  to  take  his  scat  in 
the  Forty -seventh  Congress.    In  August,  1880,  he  was  nominated  by  accla- 
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matioii  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
Michigan,  a  strong  Republican  section,  and  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
over  5,300.  From  1870  to  1878  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee.  He  ia  a  communicant  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  for  years  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  Haacmic  fntoinity. 
His  present  office  is  thst  of  Chnnd  Master  of  the  Onnd  Lodge  of  Ificdiigan, 
and  he  has  been  Qrand  High  Priest  of  the  Qrand  Ch^iter,  and  Grand  Ckm- 
tnaoder  of  Gxtnd  Oommandeiy  of  Kn^te  Templar. 


HON.  EMORY  SPEER, 

or  OEOBSIA. 

MORY  SPEER,  of  Athens,  who  represents  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  Georgia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
at  CoUoden,  Monroe  County,  in  that  State,  September  8,  1848.  He 
lOoeiTed  a  claasiGal  edncatioo,  gradoating  at  the  University  of  Geoigia  in 
Angost,  1069.  He  read  law  at  the  Law-school  of  the  same  Univenitj  and 
vnder  the  instructioii  of  the  Hon.  B.  H.  HilL  He  entered  the  G^mfMerato 
army  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  a  volunteer  in  tlie  Fifth  Kentacky  reg- 
iment, Lewis'  Brigade,  and  remained  with  that  command  until  the  surren- 
der of  the  Confederate  forces.  He  l)ci^:m  the  practice  of  law  at  Athens  in 
the  winter  of  1869.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  for  the 
eleven  counties  embraced  in  the  Western  Judicial  Circuit,  and  having  held 
this  office  for  a  period  of  three  years  resigned  it.  In  March,  1877,  he  was 
a  candidate  for  Congress^  tnt  was  defeated  in  the  election  to  flU  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  election  of  the  Hon.  B*  H.  Hill  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  re-etocted  to  tibo 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  an  "Independent  Democrat,"  by  a  vote  of 
12^658,  against  8,588  for  H.  P.  Bell,  the  regular  Democratic  candidate. 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  STEELE, 
or  nrsfAMA. 


BOROE  W.  STEELE,  of  Harion,  who  represents  the  Eleventh  Con- 
I  gresBional  District  of  Indiana  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  elected  to  tha  Forty-seventh  Oongiess  aa  a  BepabUcao,  bj  a  vote 


of  80,94«  against  19,719  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 


HON.  S.  M.  STOCKSLAGER, 

or  INDIANA. 

M.  8T0CESLA0ER,  of  Oorydon,  who  represents  the  Third  CongMO- 
^  donal  District  of  Indiana  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  OongresB,  as  a  Democrat,  1^  a  vote  of 
18,800  against  14,408  for  his  BepobUean  oon^etitor. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  M.  SPRINGER. 

•  or  ELLIMOn. 

Q  i^1|ILLL\3I  M.  SPRINGER,  present  member  of  Congress  from  the 
nMI  |l  Twelfth  District  of  Illinois,  was  born  in  Sullivan  County,  Indiana, 
♦  ♦  May  30,  1836.  When  twelve  years  old  he  moved  with  his  parenta 
to  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  There  he  prepared  for  college  under  the  iastruc- 
tions  of  Dr.  Newton  Bateman,  then  teaching  in  the  West  District  school  of 
that  City.  He  entered  Illinois  College,  but  owing  to  some  difficulty  with 
the  Faculty  was  dismissed  from  the  institution,  and  went  thence,  in  the 
spring  of  1830,  to  the  State  University  of  Indiana.  In  1858  Mr.  Springer 
returned  to  Illinois,  and,  after  studjing  law  nearly  three  years  in  Lincoln, 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1860.  The  wime  year  he  was  a  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  Representative  in  the  State  Legislature,  for  the  dis- 
trict composed  of  Logan  and  Mason  Counties,  but  was  defeated  by  Colonel 
Robert  B.  Latham.  In  1861  he  settled  in  Springfield,  and  soon  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  lion.  N.  M.  Broadwell  and  Gen.  John  A.  McClemand, 
the  latter  of  whom  retiring  some  years  after,  the  firm  continued  as  Broad- 
well  &  Springer.  Returning  home  in  1870  at  the  close  of  a  two  year's  tour 
in  Europe  for  pleasure  and  the  improvement  of  his  wife's  feeble  health, 
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lb.  Springer  wm  elected  to  lepreeenft  Sengamon  Cknmty  in  fhe  L^laitaf«| 
that  being  tlie  first  after  the  formation  of  n  new  Conatitiitioii.  Several 
sessions  were  held  during  1870-71  and  1871-72,  and  a  complete  revisioa  of 

the  Statutes  of  Illinois  was  made  while  he  served  in  that  body. 

In  1874  Mr.  Springer  was  elected  Representative  to  Congress  for  the 
Twelfth  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Cass,  Christian,  Menard, 
Morgan,  Sangamon,  and  Scott,  and  re-ekcted  in  1676,  1878,  and  1880, 
being  nominated  the  first  time  on  the  first  ballot,  and  each  subsequent  time 
by  acclamation,  tiie  delegations  fnnn  each  county  bdng  inatmcted  to  sop- 
pott  Um.  This,  in  the  iioe  of  the  fact  that  Sangamon  Coontj  has  famished 
the  Beprasentative  ftom  this  district  for  twenty  years  consecutiTely^  speaks 
well  for  the  popularity  of  the  present  incumbent.  In  the  Forty-fonrth  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Springer  was  a  member  of  aereral  important  committees.  When 
the  bill  was  introduced,  in  that  session,  granting  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
to  tlie  Centennial  Commissioners,  Mr.  Springer  olTercd  au  amendment,  that 
upon  the  close  of  the  Exjxjsition  and  the  sale  of  the  property  the  (lovern- 
ment  should  be  reimbursed  to  that  amount  from  the  proceeds,  before  any 
diridend  could  be  made  to  the  stoekholden.  The  Irfll  became  a  law,  as 
amended.  The  Contennial  Board  attempted  to  evade  the  payment  of  the 
money  into  the  United  States  Treasniy,  through  a  supposed  defect  in  Mr. 
Sprii^per^  amendment  dense,  but  lie,  being  selected  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
cnil  to  prosecute  the  cause,  fought  it  through  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  obtained  a  verdict  sustaining  the  a<  t,  and  recovering  to  the  Gov- 
ernment fifteen  liundred  thousand  dollars.  For  this  valuable  labor  he  has 
not,  as  yet,  received  a  dollar  comiKjnsation,  though  he  has  asked  Congress 
to  allow  him  to  go  before  the  Court  of  Claims  and  prove  tlie  value  of  his 
services. 

In  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  Mr.  Sprii^per  served  on  several  prominent 
GommitteeSi  among  them  the  Potter  Election  CSommittee  and  the  Committee 
to  investigate  Mr.  Seward^s  official  records  while  Minister  to  China,  and 
which  reported  twelve  articles  of  impeachment  against  him.  In  the  same 
Conijrrss  Mr.  Sjirintrer  bolted  the  caucus  nomination  of  his  party  and  sup- 
ported General  Shields  ai^ainst  Mr.  Field,  the  ])arty  nominee. 

He  was  the  only  Democratic  member  from  the  Korthwest  who  voted 
against  the  Birchard  and  Hardridge  resolutions,  declaring  that  neither  the 
comts  nor  Congress  possessed  the  power  to  disturb  Mr.  Hayes*  Presidential 
title,  his  action  creating  great  exdtement  at  the  time.  Mr.  Springer  be- 
lieved tiiat  a  wrong  had  been  d<me  in  giving  lb.  Hayes  the  PresidencT^, 
and,  while  he  opposed  all  revolutionary  measures,  he  thought  the  Qovem- 
ment  had  the  power  to  right  that  wrong.  Mr.  Springer  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Elections  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congrea.s,  and  t)i>poscd  the 
majority  of  his  party  in  their  <  lTort  to  unseat  Representative  W.  D.  Wash- 
burne,  of  Minnesota,  and  substitute  Ignatius  Donnelly  in  his  stead.  He 
thought  the  claim  of  Mr.  Donnelly  unjust  and  the  proceedings  dishonest ; 
and  although  ghmt  pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  through  threats  and  aba- 
87 
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derous  charges  of  bribery,  from  which  he  was  triumphantly  Tindicated,  to 
coerce  him  to  support  the  meusure,  lie  persistently  op]>osod  it,  and  was  con- 
spicuous in  its  defeat.  Tlie  object  of  the  movement  was  to  w^riire  ii  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House,  so  that  the  party  could  elect  the  Preaideut  in 
1880,  in  case  it  should  be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Bepraseiitetivei. 

Kr.  Springer  married  the  daughter  of  Ber.  Calvin  W.  Bnter,  a  prom- 
inent Methodiat  detg^maa  of  Indiana.  They  have  but  one  diild,  WilUam 
Ruter  Springer,  aged  eighteen  years,  who  graduated  at  a  private  militaiy 
academy  in  'Virginia  in  1880.  Notwithstanding  her  delicate  health,  Mrk 
Springer  is  an  authoress  of  recognizcnl  ability.  The  most  noted  productions 
of  her  pen  are  *' Beech  Wood,"  which  appeared  several  years  ago,  and 
*'Self,"  published  in  1881,  l)oth  from  the  press  of  Lippiucott,  of  Philadel- 
phia. She  has  also  contributed  a  number  of  poemii  to  the  columns  of  cur- 
rent magazines. 


HON.  HENRY  J.  SPOONER* 

^  I^EKRT  J.  BPOONER,  of  Providence,  who  represents  the  FInt  Oon- 

^|Ff|)  gressional  District  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unked 
"^11  States,  was  bom  in  the  city  where  he  now  resides,  August  6,  1889. 

Ho  received  his  earlier  education  and  was  prepared  for  collcjnrp  mo'itly  at  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University,  in  1860. 
lie  studied  law  at  the  Albany  Law-School  and  in  the  office  of  Tlmrston  & 
Ripley,  at  Providence.  In  18t)3  he  entered  the  Union  army  as  Second  Lieu- 
traant  in  the  Fourth  R^^ent  of  Rhode  Idand  Tolunteers.  He  served  in 
the  armies' of  the  Potomsc  and  the  James,  and  mostly  in  the  Ninth  Army 
Corps.  Boon  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
First  lieutenant,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Adjutant  of  the  same  isginMnt. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  1865.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  and  since  has 
been  engat^ed  in  a  successful  jmu  tice  at  Providence.  He  was  (Commander 
of  the  Department  of  Rhode  Island  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  1877. 
ilc  was  Representative  from  the  City  of  Providence  to  the  Grand  Assembly 
of  Rhode  Island  for  seven  sncoessive  elections,  from  1875  to  1881,  inclusive, 
serving  upon  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Militia,  ete.,  and  was  ^eaker  of 
the  State  House  of  RepresentatiTea  for  two  years.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican  (to  fill  the  vacam^  ooeadoned  by 
the  reagnation  of  Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  elected  United  States  Senator), 
receiving  a  vote  of  8,628,  against  1,108  for  the  Democratio  candidate. 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS, 

or  OKOBOIA. 


LEXANDER  HAMILTON  STEPHENS,  of  Crawfordvillc,  who  repre- 
sents the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Georgia  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  without  doubt,  taken  all  in  all — physically,  morally, 


and  intellectually — may  very  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble men  of  this  country  and  age. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and  the  founder  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  family,  was  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  which  was  represented  by  George  HI,  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  During  the  pre-Revolutionary  Indian  troubles  Mr. 
Stephens  served  under  General  Braddock,  and  was  with  Colonel  (afterwards 
General)  Washington,  in  another  expedition. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  for  Independence,  fighting  on  the 
Colonial  side,  and  gained  the  rank  of  Captain.  At  this  time  his  home  was 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  1795  he  settled  in  Georgia,  living  first  in  Elbert 
County,  and  then  on  Kettle  Creek,  in  Wilkes  County,  till  1805,  when  he 
again  changed  his  residence  to  that  part  of  Wilkes  which  was  afterwards 
cut  off,  forming  a  part  of  Taliaferro  County.  Andrew  B.  Stephens,  the 
father,  and  Alexander  Stephens,  the  grandfather  of  our  Representative, 
both  died  in  that  place. 
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Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens  was  born  February  11,  1812,  and  was 
named  Alexander  for  his  grandfather;  the  middle  name,  Hamilton,  he  took 
from  love  and  respect  for  his  ^acatest  b<;ncfuctor,  Kev.  Alexander  Hamilton 
"Webster,  of  Wilkes  County,  afterwards  hi.s  preceptor,  and  who  was  a  favorite 
preacher  in  Geor^^ia.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  mcxlerate  means,  industii- 
ous,  just,  and  upright,  and  Mb  deatii,  in  May,  1826,  deprived  the  boy  of  the 
care  and  example  of  a  meet  exceUent  man.  His  mother,  Haigaret  Grier, 
who  was  a  rister  of  the  author  of  iiie  famous  Grier*s  Almanac,  and  a  distant 
relative  of  Justice  Grier,  of  the  United  States  Bapreme  Oonrt,  died  when  he 
was  an  infant,  proving,  perhaps,  his  greatest  loss.  His  own  brother  and 
sister  both  are  dead,  but  of  two  half-brothers  and  a  sister,  by  his  father's 
second  marriage,  one,  the  Hon.  Linton  Stephens  of  Sparta.  Georgia,  late 
Judge  of  the  State  Suprcnio  Court.  surWves.  Left  an  orplian  at  the  ngc  of 
fourteen,  the  "  solic  itude  and  nourishment  which  would  have  made  a  strong 
boy  of  him  were  debarred  in  childhood,  and  that  directing  cure  which 
moulds  the  yoath  into  a  man  was  lost  in  boyhood.** 

The  village  of  Crawfordville,  his  place  of  readenoe,  is  on  the  Georgia 
railroad,  sixty-four  miles  from  the  dty  of  Augusta,  and  one  hundred  and 
seven  miles  from  Atlanta,  being  a  medium  between  them  in  altitude,  and 
from  its  elevation  ren<Un  «l  a  ])leasant  summer  residence. 

The  old  liome-site,  where  the  house  stood  in  which  Mr.  Stephens  was 
bom,  is  on  a  gentle  eminenc  e  in  an  old  lieltl,  overgrown  with  short  wild 
grasses,  with  a  few  pines  and  some  wild  plum  trees.    A  miniature  natund 
hike  was  dried  and  the  fine  grove  of  trees  at  the  house  cut  down  by  the  man 
who  bought  the  place  at  the  death  of  his  father.  The  house  was  of  logs, 
hut  good  for  that  day.  A  hesp  of  stones  only  marks  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  a  substantia]  granite  wall  nesr  by  incloses  the  gravea  of  his  kindred. 
The  commodious  frame  building,  erected  when  his  father's  circumstances 
became  better,  has  since  been  soM  to  the  purchaser  of  the  land  and  moved 
away.    The  portion  of  each  cliiUl,  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  jiarental 
home,  was  only  one  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars,  the  interest  of  which, 
at  eight  per  cent.,  the  then-existing  legal  rate,  barely  paid  for  tuition  at 
school  and  clothing,  but  a  kind  uncle,  Aaron  W.  Orier,  offered  Alexander 
a  home  without  charge  for  bosrd.  Young  Stephens  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  6abbath«school  whidi  he  attended,  liy  his 
extraordinary  capacity,  as  well  as  other  good  qualities,  being  a  boy  of  strict 
morality  and  of  professed  and  acknowletlged  piety.    This  gentleman,  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Mills,  offered  to  send  him  away  to  school,  but  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  loan  was  to  be  re]>aid.    The  offer  was  accepted  and 
after  five  montlis'  attendance  at  the  village  school  in  winter,  and  farm- 
work  in  summer,  the  boy  h'ft  home  to  enter  the  Academy  in  "Wa.shington, 
Georgia,  then  one  of  the  best  classical  schools  in  the  State.    It  was  under 
the  direction  and  management  of  Rev.  Alexander  Hamilton  Webster,  and 
under  his  csre  Ifoster  Stephens  b^^  his  work,  soon  uniting  with  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  which  Mr.  Webster  had  charge.  Towards  the  doso 
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of  the  first  term  he  informed  liis  })upil  that  it  was  through  his  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Mills  had  made  so  generous  a  proposition,  and  timt  his  interest  had 
been  excited  in  tlie  yoiini;  man  by  many  favorable  rci>orts.  In  brief,  he 
wished  to  iit  him  for  the  ministry,  lie  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
prepare  bim  for  College,  and  famish  boaid  and  td&tioii,  after  which  tfao 
Georgia  Education  Society  would  supply  all  further  needful  means. 

The  yoong  atudent  was  aomewhat  puzded  by  thia  new  phaae  of  the 
matter,  but  after  consulting  with  an  uncle  and  an  aunt,  who  approved  Mr. 
Wehater^s  project,  he  concluded  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the  arrangement 
proposed,  with  a  renewal,  however,  of  the  understanding  that  all  advances 
of  money  should  be  returned  il  he  should  eventually  feel  that  his  duty  did 
not  lie. in  the  ministerial  field. 

In  a  short  time  i!klr.  Webster  died,  and  young  Stephens  prepared  to 
retnm  to  hia  nnele.  SeTend  geBttemea  of  wmlth  aocl  mnQk  in  the  town, 
who  wished  to  carry  oat  the  wiahea  of  their  deceaaed  ftiend,  united  in 
uiging  that  the  eonne  of  study  be  punmed  under  the  direction  <tf  Ber. 
Thomas  Magruder,  the  now  Preceptor.  They  opened  their  houses  to  him 
and  bade  him  make  his  home  with  them,  in  successive  visits  to  each. 

He  prepared  for  College  in  nine  months,  leaving  the  Academy  in  June, 
1828.  As  time  advanced  his  mind  was  agitated  as  to  his  fitness  for  the 
Facred  oflBco  of  the  minister,  tUough  liis  religious  inclinations  were  as  strong 
as  in  previous  years.  In  this  state  of  mind  the  beneficiary  circumstances 
under  whidi  he  was  placed  were  a  little  embarrassiDg,  and  he  told  hie  uncle, 
who  waa  his  guardian,  how  the  caae  stood.  Satisfied  of  his  trustworihinesB» 
this  kind  Mend  sonendered  to  him  the  wfm  of  his  patrimony.  With  thia 
he  paid  his  way,  and  after  graduating  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class 
in  188$  he  bovrowed  enough  from  his  cider  bratfaer  to  pay  all  arrears  of 
advanced  money  with  interest.  His  Alma  Mater  was  the  State  University  at 
Athens,  rrenLTiilly  known  as  Franklin  Collftre.  He  at  once  obtained  a  place 
as  teacher  in  Madison,  Georgia,  and  afterwards  a  position  as  private  tutor, 
in  both  of  which  situations  he  was  remarkably  successful  and  popular  with 
his  patrons,  because  of  the  rapid  and  thorough  advancement  of  their  child- 
teOf  while  the  pupils,  many  of  wh<nn  are  now  eminent,  loved  and  respected 
him  for  that  union  of  ffatniness  and  gentle  kindlineas  which  alwaya  com* 
mands  respect.  His  health  was  impaired,  however,  by  this  drain  upon  its 
feeble  resources,  and  when  he  left  his  field  of  labor  for  legal  study  his  capi- 
tal consi.<!ted  of  a  snmll  sum  of  money  and  entire  freedom  from  debt.  His 
attachment  to  the  first  pocket-i)ook  he  ever  owned  has  often  been  mentioned. 
He  carries  it  constantly  with  him  and  the  date  within  is  May  26,  18;U,  the 
commencement  of  bis  legal  career.  After  investing  twenty-five  dollars  in 
the  purchase  of  a  few  of  the  books  of  a  retiring  lawyer,  Sir.  Stephens  took 
his  place  in  the  BherifTa  office,  whidi,  according  to  previoua  airangement, 
was  occupied  free  of  chaige,  on  condition  that  the  young  practitioner  should 
give  that  office  legal  advice,  gratis.  Young  Stephens  held  this  position 
until  his  election  toCongreas  in  18i8»  He  read  law  alone,  with  no  instructor. 
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but  made  himself  familiar  with  the  forms  of  j)ractice  in  use  in  Georgia  by 
recording  for  the  clerk  in  an  adjoinin*:  room,  thus  learning  the  full  details  of  an 
action,  from  the  declarution  to  final  judgment  and  execution.  Mr.  Stephens 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  July  22,  18!H,  when  only  twenty-two  yean  old. 
Hm  eminent  jnriste  ^ho  ezamioed  him  commented  moat  f aToiab^  on  his 
qiialificationa  for  liia  profession,  stating  that  no  one  in  tbdr  long  eaqierienoe 
had  proved  more  fully  ]^epared  than  he. 

Though  offered  a  partnership  in  Columbus,  Ctooigia,  he  decided,  with 
remarkable  attachment  to  the  people,  his  home,  and  the  graves  of  his  kin- 
dred to  remain  in  Crawfordville,  with  a  prospect  of  much  less  practice — in 
fact,  a  bare  living.  For  six  months  ho  made  his  own  fires,  living  on  six 
dollars  a  week,  and  making  only  four  hundred  dollars  the  first  year.  He 
foond  the  village  practice  was  insufficient  and  growing  less  remunerative 
each  month,  ao  his  decision  waa  fonned  to  start  in  the  wider  fidd  c/t  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  on  the  drcuit  In  the  following  two  years  his  aoqvisitioDS  in 
legal  lore  were  simply  amadng,  and  his  rapid  rise  in  that  period  to  position 
and  distinction  as  a  lawyer  waa  no  less  wonderful.  The  many  giants  at  the 
Bar  with  whom  the  stripling  was  called  upon  to  contend  numbered  in  their 
circle  l{olH>rt  Toombs,  Nathan  C.  Sayre,  William  C  Dawson,  and  others. 
In  IBrjf),  contrary  to  his  expressed  wish,  he  was  nominated  by  his  friends  for 
the  lower  branch  of  the  General  Assembly  of^iis  8tate,  and  in  spite  of  bitter 
opposition,  which  arose  from  his  non-approval  of  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion and  his  stand  against  the  appointment  of  a  ^g^lanee  Committee,  he 
was  triumphantiy  elected.  Hia  imiformly  poor  health  with  finquent  sevete 
attacks  of  illness  had  been  a  constant  source  of  trouble,  but  this  physical 
inability  to  cany  on  continuously  the  work  of  a  brilliant,  never-resting  mind 
had  been  followed  by  two  years  of  comparative  freedom  from  disease,  and 
then,  at  the  period  marked  by  his  election,  he  was  again  called  to  a  bed  of 
])ain  and  sickness.  Ill  for  months,  when  he  rose  to  resume  his  duties,  his 
^'reat  ability  soon  made  liim  a  powerful  iuiluence  in  the  legislative  body, 
where  bis  first  speech  was  made,  upon  the  sobject  of  the  State  or  Weateii 
and  Atlantic  railroad ;  this  waa  characterized  by  Judge  Harris  aa  *'  electrical,** 
and,  he  adds,  **  It  enchained  the  House.**  His  remarkable  memory  is  one 
source  of  his  success  in  debate,  by  which  his  eloquent  language  is  rendered 
weighty  with  facts  not  to  be  disputed.  Notwithstanding  his  great  prostra- 
tion and  weakness,  in  IH^S,  1R40,  and  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  of  each  session,  and  attended  the  sittintr^*  throughout  the  winter. 

An  amusing  blunder,  caused  by  his  youthful  appearance  and  small 
ftature,  occurred  at  a  hotel  in  Charleston,  where  Mr.  Stephens  had  gone  as 
Delegate  to  the  Oommercial  Convention.  Fatigued  by  travel,  he  lay  upon 
one  of  the  parlor  sofas,  while  two  of  his  traveling  oompaniona  were  standing 
near  him.  The  landlady  entered,  and  glancing  at  the  group,  approached  the 
supposed  country  boy  who  was  occupying  the  easy  lounge.  Her  manner 
was  kind  but  patronizing,  as  she  said  to  him:  "My  son,  let  the  gentlemen 
have  this  seat."  Her  vexation  was  great,  as  also  the  amusement  of  the 
guests,  when  she  found  the  "rustic  lad"  to  be  the  lion  of  the  whole  dty. 
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In  1843  Mr.  Stephens  was  enthusiastically  elected,  by  a  large  majority, 
to  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress,  and  returned  in  successive  years  to  the 
Twenty-ninth,  Thirtieth,  Thirty-firat,  Thirty-eecond,  Thirty-third,  Thirty- 
fourth,  and  Thirtj-fifth  Oongreasesi  when  he  decUned  a  reflection. 

Eariy  in  his  Congrenional  career  Mr.  Stephens  more  a  laige  wann  cloak 
to  protect  his  slight  person  against  the  cold  fogs  of  Washington,  which 
jealous  critics  said  was  done  to  "  c:ist  a  sliiulow  which  his  lath-like  body 
could  not."    This  toga-like  protection  certainly  iKTame  him  well. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  brought  up  in  the  scliool  of  State  Rights,  as  is  strik- 
ingly iUustrated  in  later  events  of  his  life,  but  was  never  partisan  in  his 
views.  He  maintained  with  the  utmost  loyalty  the  strong  convictions  which 
swayed  him,  iirespeeiiveof  the  opinions  <rf  moalbmci  hia  party,  or  at  timea 
of  its  seeming  interests.  Thus,  when  objectionable  measures  were  proposed  by 
a  Preddent  whom  he  had  put  forth  ereiy  eitoft  to  elect,  he  would  as  8trenu> 
ously  oppose  them  as  if  from  his  political  opponent,  often  against  nearly  t^e 
entire  House.  He  had  long  been  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  or 
nither,  its  incorporation  into  our  Union.  He  opposed  the  John  Tyler  treaty 
of  1844,  but  advocated  the  measure  proposed  by  Milton  Brown,  which  was 
ultimately  adojited,  and  by  which  Texas  came  in  a«  a  State.  "  The  Mexican 
war  was,  in  his  opinion,  brought  about  designedly,  unwisely,  and  unconsti- 
tutionally by  PreddMit  Folk.**  Hie  aeriee  of  resolutions  submitted  by  him 
in  1847,  in  relation  to  the  war,  formed  the  platform  of  the  Whig  pwty  at 
that  time.  He  waa  strongly  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  tanltozy  by  con- 
quest, and  in  his  view  of  the  case  most  of  our  subsequent  troubles  were 
attributable  to  that  most  unfortunate  war  and  its  consequences.  Upon  his 
speeches,  made  at  the  various  crises  of  the  country's  history,  and  in  relation 
to  every  leading  question  which  arose  for  consideration  in  Congress  or  the 
State,  rests  his  fame,  to  a  large  extent. 

From  forty  or  more  of  these  powerful  efforts,  wo  mentioA  a  few  in  con- 
nectioii  with  the  striking  events  which,  gave  occasion  for  their  uttersnce. 
He  made  many  speeches  on  the  subject  of  Texan  annexation,  and  the  Mex- 
ican war,  all  of  marked  abiUty,  some  while  the  struggle  was  pending,  and 
others  after  its  close.  The  best -known  arc  that  upon  Annexatum  of  Teraty 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  25,  1845,  and  upon  the  Meximn  War, 
in  which  occurs  a  fine  eulogy  of  Daniel  Webster,  delivered  June  16,  1846. 
Mr.  Stephens'  course  upon  the  Clayton  Compromise,  with  his  bold  advocacy 
in  the  House,  Aug.  7,  1848,  of  views  sustained  at  the  time  by  only  seven 
Southern  men  in  Congress,  came  near  costing  him  his  life,  by  the  bitter 
animosity  thus  aroused,  wUoh  reached  ita  cidmination  In  an  assault  upon 
his  peiBon  at  Thompson^  Hotel,  Atlantai  Oeoig^  September  4th.  His 
opponmt  demanded  a  retraction  of  words  spoken  in  a  previous  interview. 
Itr.  Stephens  refused,  even  after  two  almost  deadly  thrust.*;  upon  him  with 
an  open  knife,  while  entirely  unarmed,  saying  even  on  his  back  in  the 
grasp  of  hia  assailant,    ICo,  never  I "  The  two  men  were  locked  in  a  deadly 
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straggle  till  othen  came  to  the  rescue;  but  Mr.  Stepbens  was  dangeroiidy 
wounded,  and  laid  up  for  aeveral  weeks,  his  right  hand  being  permanently 

Injured. 

II is  deadly  enemy,  once  his  friend,  renewed,  some  years  afterwards, 
the  amicable  relations  disturbed  by  party  strife.  The  love  of  GcoriHa 
Whi<;s  for  their  devoted  Representative  was  shown  most  touchingly  a  few 
weeks  later,  when  their  mass-meeting  was  in  session  at  Atlanta.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens being  still  unable  to  walk,  some  enthusiastic  friends  placed  him 
in  a  carriage,  which  they  drew  themselTes,  to  avoid  possibility  of  accident, 
to  the  8peaker*s  stand.  When  his  delicate  and  feeble  fonn  was  sem  iKmie 
along  at  the  head  of  •  coinian,  the  enthuriaam  of  the  vast  multltnde  knew 
no  bounds,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  the  deafening  and  otmtinnous  shout, 
"Stephens!  Stephens!  Stephens!" 

In  the  compromises  of  1850  Mr.  Stephens  took  a  prominent  part,  mak- 
ing one  of  his  ablest  speeches  in  connection  with  this  subject.  He  has 
always  manifested  great  interest  in  education,  and  liis  literary  addresses 
were  many  in  number.  That  delivered  at  the  Maryland  Institute,  Baltiuiorc, 
Feb.  92,  1852,  and  the  addreaa  before  the  literary  aodety  of  Emoiy  College, 
Oxford,  Geofgin,  July  91, 18S9,  are  especially  worthy  of  note^  the  latter, 
for  depth,  literary  excellence,  and  pleasing  arrangement,  taking  pracedence 
of  all.  The  Athens  literary  speech,  In  August,  1869,  is  also  one  of  great 
classical  beauty. 

The  Kansas-Nobmska  act  called  forth  in  its  defence  one  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens' m<»st  tolling  a])peals,  Feb.  17,  1854,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  great  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Campbell,  .Inn.  15,  1855,  entitled  Georgia  and 
Ohio  Again,  is  one  of  the  ablest  htatistical  papers  ever  prc|)ared,  and  one 
that  cMised  him  much  labor.  The  famous  debate  with  ZoUicoffer,  the  eio- 
quent  Tennesseean,  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  or  prohibit  sUToy 
In  the  Tenitoiiea^  took  plsoe  In  the  House  Jan.  17, 16M.  His  celebrated 
speecli  on  the  Presidential  election  of  1856,  the  Compromise  act  of  1850, 
and  the  Kansas  act  of  1854,  was  deliyered  Jan.  6,  1857. 

March  1 0.  1 R59,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress,  Jlr.  Stephens 
retired  from  iniblic  life,  and  n  tiiincd  to  the  jwaceful  shades"  of  his  rural 
home.  His  last  speech  in  tlic  House,  Feb.  12,  1859,  was  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  Oregfon,  and  stands  among  the  grandest  s|)ecimens  of  American 
eloquence,  being  of  especial  interest  as  embodying  his  theory  of  our  system 
of  Republican  goyerament,  in  both  State  and  Teiritorial  matters.   He  ssys: 

I  believe  in  the  higher  law,  the  law  of  th«  Oeator,  at  maniftsted  in  his  words  and 
his  revelatfow.  Upon  <hb  our  oanM  eminantly  rests.  ...  We  must  stand  upon  the 

'higher  law,'  iw  well  as  ui>nn  the  Constitution.  The  Intter  must  be  stibonlinnfe  to  th<' 
fomior.  But  ai<  I  rend  the  inscriptions  upon  the  canviis  of  the  universe  above  us  lutd 
around  us  and  over  us,  as  well  as  the  teachings  of  inspiration,  'otdar  It  nature*!  fiiat 
law';  with  it  eome  gradatkm  and  rabordinatton.  We  aoelt  hi  tfae'heavont  abore,  in 

the  greater  and  lesser  lights,  in  the  stars  thnt  difTcr  from  each  other  in  magnitude  and 
luster;  we  soo  it  in  the  earth  below;  in  the  animal  and  vcpetuble  kingdoms,  ranging 
Irum  the  stateliest  trees  of  the  forests  down  to  the  modest  mosses  and  ferns.  ...  If 
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our  system  is  not  the  host,  or  cannot  be  made  the  best  for  both  races,  then  it  i«i  wrong. 
If  slavery,  as  it  exiats  with  us,  is  not  the  best  for  the  African,  constituted  ua  he  is;  if  it 
do«  not  bwt  pvomoto  hit  wdlkwe  and  happiness,  socially,  monlly,  and  polttieany,  m 
well  M  that  of  hh  moj^ter,  then  it  ought  to  be  ab<dIalMd.  Bnt  if  it  dOM  this,  thflDwe 
stand  upon  araok  as  firm  and  inqpragnaUa  aa  tratli. 

These  views  were  again  and  more  emphatically  urged,  in  his  celebrated 
•* Comer-stone  epeech,"  delivcrt'd  ^larch  21,  1801,  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

A  public  dinner  was  tendered  liiin  l)y  Senators  uiid  ni('ml)ors  of  the 
ITou-io,  -without  distinction  of  party,  headed  by  the  President  and  Sjx  ;iker, 
respectively,  of  those  bodies;  a  compliment,  we  believe,  without  a  prece- 
dent. NoTember  14,  1860,  when  the  feeling  at  the  South  was  at  fever-heat 
over  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Xr.  Stephens  made  a  ringing  speech 
against  secession  befbn  the  Legislature  of  his  own  State;  a  purely  extern- 
poraneous  effort,  as  were  all  of  his  political  speeches  with  the  exception  of 
two. 

The  same  year  he  was  run  as  Elector  at-large  for  the  State  on  the 
Douglas  and  Johnson  ticket,  and  made  his  first  campaign  speech  in  the 
caucus,  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  September  1,  1800,  which  breathed  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  the  Union;  the  sentiments  of  which  were  repeated  and  empha- 
sized before  the  State  Legislature  the  following  November,  when  he  depre- 
cated the  attempt  St  a  separatioii  bj  the  Southern  States.  Notwithstanding 
tiiese  sincow  utterances,  a  few  months  Ister,  in  the  Becesdon  OCnvention  of 
Januaiy  18,  1861,  after  the  disunioii  messure  had  been  paased,  Ur.  Ste- 
phens raised  his  voice  for  the  Confederacy,  and  in  the  succeeding  Felwuaiy 
accepted  the  Vice-Presidpncy  of  the  new  government.  There  is  an  appar- 
ent, but  not  a  real  inconsistency  in  the  course  pursued  by  the  ex-Congrcss- 
man.  lie  was  opposed  to  secession  as  premature  and  unwise,  but  always 
maintained  that  the  States  had  the  inherent  right  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence of  the  compact  into  wliich  they  had  entered,  whenever  a  paramount 
interest  demanded  such  fealty  to  the  States  on  the  part  of  thdr  citizens. 
He  did  not,  as  stated  in  some  current  histories,  denounce  secession  in  the 
Montgomeiy  Convention,  and  declare  his  purpose  to  act  and  vote  in  oppod- 
tion  to  it.  Nor  did  he  say  exactly,  in  his  "Comer-stone  8i)eech,"  at  Sa- 
vannah, that  "Slavery  was  the  comer-stone  of  the  Confederacy";  but  he 
declared  that,  unlike  the  enslavement  of  chwses  among  thomsplvcs,  it  was  a 
fundamental  principle  that  there  was  a  radical  inferiority,  "whether  by 
nature  or  the  curse  of  Canaan,"  of  the  African  race  to  the  Caucasian, 
making  the  condition  of  dependence  better,  both  for  the  enslaved  and  their 
masters.  Mr.  Stephens  did  not  believe  slavery  to  be  the  lesl  issue  of  the 
late  war,  but  only  its  immediate  cause;  the  vitsl  question  being  that  of  the 
right  of  the  Ststes  to  control  thdr  own  affidxs,  and  as  such  to  hold  intact 
thdr  original  independence. 

A  strictly  private  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  1860,  is  of  great 
interest,  as  throwing  light  on  Mr.  Stephens'  position  at  the  time,  and  prov- 
ing the  good  personal  feeling  existiug  between  them,  still  further  shown  a 
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little  later  in  the  roarliness  with  -which  an  exc  hange  of  prisoners  was  ef- 
fected, when  Mr.  Stephens  desired  the  return  of  a  nephew,  then  on  John- 
ton^  bland. 

He  often  differed  from  the  policy  of  the  Bidimond  govemment,  and 
September  %  1803,  pronounced  the  appointment  by  General  Bragg  of  James 

M.  Calhomi  as  civil  Goveraor  of  Atlanta  a  palpable  usurpation;  a  protest 

which  created  a  profound  sensation  at  the  South. 

Feb.  3,  IHG.j,  Mr.  Stenhcns,  with  K.  M.  T.  Hunter  and  John  A.  Camp- 
bell, lu'ld  an  informal  conference  with  President  Lincoln  and  Secn-tary 
Seward,  on  board  the  steamer  in  Hampton  Roads,  but  with  no  inijxirtant 
result.  After  this  interview  Mr.  Stephens  gave  up  all  as  lost,  and  returned 
home  to  quietly  await  whatever  might  be  his  own  personal  fate.  At  Liberty 
Hall,  on  May  11,  1865,  he  was  anested  and  oonvejed,  after  some  detentitoa, 
under  nulitaiy  guard,  to  Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor.  Here  he  was  pot 
under  parale  of  honor.  He  entered  the  prison  May  85th.  At  first  his  quar- 
ters were  close  and  unhealthy,  but  were  afterwards  made  healthy.  His 
brother,  Hon.  Linton  Stephens,  visited  him  and  remained  a  voluntary  pris- 
oner until  his  release.  October,  1865,  Mr.  Stej^liens  was  released  On  parole, 
after  just  five  months'  imprisonment,  and  returned  home. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  Legiijluture  "all  eyes  and  all  hearts  were 
turned  to  Urn  for  one  of  Ihe  United  States  Senatora,  to  be  chosen  by  that 
body.**  In  February,  against  his  inclinations  and  wishes,  he  yielded,  allow- 
ing his  name  to  be  used,  and  was  elected  to  that  high  dBoe  by  the  first 
li^islature  convened  under  the  new  Constitution,  but,  the  State  not  having 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  reconstruction,  he  was  nc^  allowed  to  tnkc 
his  scat.  The  fMmie  month,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  n  year  and  a  half 
from  his  last  similar  elTt)it.  his  voice  was  again  heard  for  the  Union.  Ujwn 
the  invitation  of  i\\c  mcnibcrs  of  l)oth  Houses,  through  their  presiding  offi- 
cers, he  consented  to  address  tlie  Georgia  Legislature,  Feb.  22,  18G6,  upon 
Recottstructioa;  his  speech  being  aftenrards  spread  Uat  and  wide,  and  even 
reproduced  in  Europe,  from  the  imperfect  copy  sent  North  by  telegraph,  at 
great  expense,  to  the  New  York  Thnef, 

On  April  IG,  1866,  Mr.  Stephens  was  summoned  before  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee  in  Washington,  and  gave  his  testimony.  It  is  commented 
upon  as  *'  furnishing  the  ablest  analysis  of  tlie  grounds  of  Southern  political 
action,"  and  fftr  this  reason,  niul  also  because  of  its  being  "  a  personal  nar- 
ration of  the  prooe.s.sc«  of  his  own  intellect  during  two  great  liis^torical  crises 
it  is  of  enduring  interest."  George  D.  Prentice,  the  poet-editor  of  the  Cen- 
tral States,  pays  it  a  beautiful  compliment,  in  which  he  says:  "It  is  a  sub- 
lime spectacle  to  see  a  man  like  Alexander  H.  Stephena,  just  returned  from 
the  confines  of  a  Northern  prison,  wasted  in  health  and  in  means,  exh<»rtiDg 
his  countrymen  to  patience  and  Christian  forbearance.** 

In  1869  Mr.  Stephens  met  with  a  seriou.^  accident,  which  has  since  greatly 
interfered  with  his  locomotion.  .\  great  gate  f<  !I  ujjon  him,  "cnishing  him 
into  life-long  lameness^"  and  making  him  again  familiar  with  the  "little 
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back  bed-room  wbove  be  wrote  Tk$  War  Mm  tht  BMrn,  and  where  ha 

suffered  like  a  martyr  and  endured  like  an  Indian." 

In  1878  Mr,  Stephens  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  in  the  Forty- 
tliird  Con<rrcss  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Ambrose  P.  Wriglit,  and  was  re-elected  to 
the  Forty -fourth,  Forty -fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses. ^ 

February  21,  1878,  ho  spoke  on  tlie  free  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  favor- 
ing the  bill  even  with  objectionable  features,  because  by  it  the  dollar  of  the 
fitben  was  netorod,  and  rilver  made  money."  At  the  extra  fleaaion  of  Con- 
greee,  called  by  Preddent  Hayea,  Mr.  Stephena  apoke  on  the  Anny  Appro- 
priation  bill  with  hie  nanal  force  and  eameatneaa  of  conviction,  denyiiig  the 
right  of  the  Qovemment  to  "use  the  fmreeSy  land  and  naval,  to  contrdl 
elections  in  the  States."  In  his  voluminous  work,  published  since  the  war, 
entitled  "A  Constitutional  View  of  the  late  War  between  the  States,  and  its 
Causes,  Character,  and  Conduct,"  Mr.  Stephens  has  given  to  the  public  a 
very  exhaustive  discussion  of  those  subjects  from  his  stand-point,  with  great 
candor,  and  without  a  page  designed  to  continue  any  irritation  that  may 
eziat  between  the  North  and  Sooth. 

Febmary  19, 1878,  waa  dgnaliied  by  one  of  ^  moat  dramatic,  imprea- 
aiTe  oocariona  in  Ifr.  Stephana*  pabUc  life.  It  waa  Uie  ineaentation  in  the 
Representatives'  Hall  of  the  Capitol  of  Carpenter^s  great  picture,  "  The  First 
Reading  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,"  the  magnificent  gift  to  the 
nation  by  Mrs.  Elizabetli  Thompson,  of  New  York.  At  two  o'clock  p.  m. 
the  Vice-President  was  in  the  chair.  Before  him,  in  joint  convention,  were 
the  members  of  4he  Senate  and  Lower  House,  "Confederate  Brigadiers" 
and  Union  Generals,  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  many  distinguished 
men  in  groups  upon  the  floor  of  the  hail,  while  the  galleriea  and  conridora 
were  filled  to  anilocatlon  with  speetatora.  On  the  wall  above  the  Speaker'a 
diair  hong  the  great  painting.  <3eneral  Gaifldd  had  made  an  eloquent  pn^ 
sentation  speech,  when  he  sat  down  and  Mr.  Stephens  wheeled  his  arm- 
chair in  front  of  both  the  Vice-President  and  the  picture,  to  make  the 
responsive  speech.  A  buzz  of  welcome  expectation  passed  over  the  vast 
a.sscmblage.  "The  Vice-President  of  the  crushed  and  conquered  Confeder- 
acy," pale,  emaciated,  too  weak  to  stand  in  his  place,  his  long  hair  white 
with  the  frosts  of  age,  and  his  eyes  lustrous  with  the  blended  fires  of  genius 
and  patritftiam,  extended  hia  thin  hand  to  addreaa  the  remarkable  aooem- 
blage,  with  Abraham  lincoln,  who  had  conducted  the  ailaira  of  the  Republic, 
atrqggBng  for  ita  exiatenoe,  to  a  triumphant  inue,  for  hia  theme.  The  mul- 
titude hung  spell-bound  upon  hia  lipa,  which  breathed  no  aentiment  unwor- 
thy the  man  and  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Stephens,  after  reviewing  the  course  of  events  which  led  President 
Lincoln  to  issue  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  to  save  the  Union,  and 
reminding  the  nation  that  with  the  "changed  status  of  the  frcedmen  the 
wardship  had  changed  hands,"  said  that  in  submitting  the  reflections 
which  would  be  made  he  ahould  repeat  anbstantially.  what  he  had  spoken  to 
the  people  of  Georgia  twelve  yeaia  before.  We  quote  doaing  puragrapha  of 
thit  ffi^mlrfiMf  addreia* 
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During  the  conflict  of  arms  I  frequently  despaired  of  the  liberties  of  my  country, 
both  North  and  South.  W«r  seldom  adTiuieos,  whtlo  It  alwayi  menaces  the  cause  of  lib* 

erty,  and  most  frequently  results  In  its  destruction.  The  union  of  these  State*  I  always 
thought  was  founded  upon  the  nsfumption  that  it  was  the  l)ost  infere<it  of  all  to  n-mntn 
united,  faithfully  performing  each  for  itself  its  own  constitutional  obligations  under  the 
oompaet.  When  seosssloa  was  leaoited  to  as  a  lemedj,  It  was  only  to  avoid  n  greater 
evil  that  I  went  with  my  State,  holding  it  to  be  my  duty  so  to  do,  but  believing  all  the 
time  if  cnccessful,  for  which  eml  1  strove  most  eanicstly,  after  the  passions  of  the  hour 
and  the  day  were  over,  the  great  iuw  which  produced  the  imion  at  first,  'mutual  interest 
and  reei[n«eal  adTantage,*  that  gieat  tntUi  which  Gfeat  Britain  learned  after  seren  years 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  pnt  into  the  preamble  of  peace  in  1781,  woold  rnasiiOlt 
itself  at  no  distant  day,  and  a  new  union  wonld  again  be  formed. 

Mr.  Stephens  then  declared  that  his  one  desire  had  heen  that  whatever 
was  done  might  ho  poacofully  accomplished,  and.  broii<;ht  together  again  by 
severe  chastisement,  the  States  still  be  **se|wratea8  the  billows,  but  one  as 
the  sea/'  and  then  said: 

We  mny  thus  enter  upon  a  new  career,  exciting  increased  wonder  in  the  old  world 
by  grander  achievements  hereafter  to  be  made,  than  any  heretofore  attained  by  the  har- 
monious workings  of  our  matchless  system  of  Amerioan  institntioDS  of  self-govemment. 
AU  this  is  jxisKiblo  if  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  rifjalU  It  is  my  earnest  wish  tO 
see  it.  Fotnlly  wouM  I  indulge  my  fancy  in  pazirr^  on  snrli  a  ]iicture  of  the  future. 
With  what  rapture  may  we  not  suppose  oar  fathers  would  view  its  opening  scenes  from 
their  mansions  abovel  Hot  if,  instead  of  all  diis,  sectional  passions  shaO  oontintte  to 
bear  sway;  if  prejudice  shall  nle  the  hour;  if  a  conflict  of  classes,  of  labor  and  capital, 
or  of  races  shall  arise;  if  the  embers  of  the  late  war  shall  be  kept  aplow  until  with  new 
fitel  they  shall  flame  up  again,  then  our  late  great  troubles  and  disasters  were  but  the 
shadow,  the  pemmmhn  of  that  deeper  and  daifcer  edipse  which  Is  to'  tolaUy  obeenre  this 
hemisphere,  and  blight  forever  the  anxlons  antlolpattons  and  eaqwetatkni  of  maakbid* 
Than,  hereafter,  by  some  bard  It  may  be  songt 

Thf^  St  ir  of  ITojif  Fbonc  hriRhtest  In  the  Wert) 
The  hope  of  Liberty,  the  last,  the  best; 
Hiai  too  has  set  upon  her  dailieaed  slioie. 
And  Hope  and  FteedomU^t  op  earth  no  mom. 

The  Boiate  ledred,  the  Hoose  adjooined,  while  the  weaiy  Soufthenier 
became  the  center  of  congratulatioiis  without  distiiiction  of  latitude  or  politi- 

cal  differences;  conspicuooi  among  those  who  pressed  to  his  side,  with 
extended  liand,  was  Frederick  Douglass,  the  Marshal  of  the  Distlict  of 
Columbia.   It  was  a  memorable  and  a  national  day. 
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HON.  HORACE  B.  STRAIT, 

or  MINNESOTA. 

•ji^^  GRACE  B.  STRAIT,  of  Shakopee,  who  represents  the  Second  Con- 
prressional  District  of  Minnesota  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
vl'  States,  was  born  in  Potter  County,  Pennsylvania,  January  20,  ISS.'S. 
The  family  removed  to  Indiana  in  1840,  and  in  1855  to  Minnesota.  He 
attended  the  common  schools,  and  worked  on  a  farm.  In  the  second  year 
of  the  civil  war  he  was  Captain  of  the  Ninth  Minnesota  infantry,  and  in 
1804  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  of  the  same  rec^iment.  When  the 
Confederate  army  surrendered  to  the  Union  forces,  Major  Strait  was  In- 
spector-General on  the  Staff  of  General  Mc Arthur.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Shakopee,  and  re-elected  in  1871  and  1873. 

Mr.  Strait  was  chosen  a  Trustee  of  the  Minnesota  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane in  1866,  and  has  held  that  office  to  the  present  time.  Since  the  late 
war  he  has  been  engaged  in  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  banking  busi- 
ness, and  is  now  the  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Shakopee. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  and  Forty-fifth  Congresses, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote 
of  34,588,  against  18,707  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  He  is  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Militia  in  the  present  Congress.  Mr.  Strait  is  a  good 
example  of  a  highly  successfiil  man,  who  has  made  a  fortune  and  reputation 
by  self-culture,  energy,  and  integrity.  He  ably  represents  his  district  in  the 
National  Legislature. 
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HON.  EBEN  F.  STONE, 

or  M  ABSACnCBETTB. 

BEN  F.  STOXE,  of  Ne\vl)uryport,  wlio  rcpresonts  the  Sixth  Conf:n"os- 
sionnl  District  of  Massachusetts  in  tlie  Congress  of  the  Unitetl  Stalos, 
wsis  born  in  Newburyport,  August  8,  1823.  He  received  a  prepara- 
tory educatioii  for  college  in  the  schools  of  that  dty  snd  tt  the  WBudtmj  at 
North  Andorer,  entered  Harrard,  and  graduated  in  the  dass  of  1848.  He 
studied  law  at  the  Cambridge  Iaw  School,  iraa  admitted  to  the  Bar  and 
commenced  practice  in  his  native  city  in  1847.  In  1851  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  first  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Newburyport,  and  in  1867 
he  waa  Mayor  of  the  city.  He  has  served  three  terms  in  the  State  Senate 
and  four  in  the  House,  has  been  a  nu  iiilK  r  or  Chairman  of  nearly  all  the 
ini])()rt:int  coinmittecj*,  and  for  several  years  luis  been  Chairman  of  the  ('<nn- 
mittee  on  Finance,  so  that  he  brings  a  ripe  experience  in  legislative  allairs 
to  aid  him  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  higher  office  which  he  is  called  to 
fllL  In  1808  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  and  oommenoed  recruiting  a 
company,  of  which  he  was  chosen  Captain.  He  continued  to  senre  aa  recruit* 
in*;  officer,  was  apix)inted  by  Governor  Andrew  Commandant  of  the  camp  at 
"VVenham,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  Forty<eighth  regiment  was  chosen 
its  Colonel,  which  ]io«siti(>n  he  filled  until  the  regiment  was  mustered  out. 
For  two  ycara  he  has  been  Clminuan  of  the  Uepubiicau  istate  Central  Com- 
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mittee,  and  he  has  several  times  represented  tlie  district  as  a  Del epjate  to 
Republican  National  Couventious.  He  has  been  intimately  connected  with 
various  banks  and  manufacturing  industricis  in  Newburyport,  has  served  on 
their  boards  of  management,  and  is  in  fact  thoroughly  known  and  everywhere 
honored.  Ifr.  Stone  was  elected  to  the  Forty-eerenth  Congress,  as  a  Repidbttcan, 
by  a  votoof  14, IM  against  ll,fN)OfortheGraotiback candidate. 

A  lipe  scholar,  a  gentleman  of  urbane  manner,  and  of  marked  abilities, 
he  is  sore  to  discharge  his  duties  in  Congress  with  honor  to  himself  and  with 
credit  to  the  Republican  party,  which  has  selected  him  from  among  so 
many  able  men  for  the  seat  which  he  now  occupies. 


F.  C.  TALBOT,  of  Towsontown,  who  represents  the  Second  Con- 


«  gressional  District  of  Maryland  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 


i*  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  industrious  members  of  the  House. 

lie  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  July,  1843,  near  Lutherville,  Baltimore  County. 
His  education  was  gained  in  the  public  schools  of  that  section.  He  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Keech  in  Towson- 
town. In  1864  he  joined  the  Confederate  army  and  served  in  the  2d  Mary- 
land cavalry  as  a  private  until  the  close  of  the  conflict  by  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee  and  the  Confederate  forces  at  Appomatoz.  Returning  to  liis 
home  he  resumed  his  studies^  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  18Q0.  In  1867 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Judicial  Convention  which  nominated 
judges  for  the  Third  Judicial  District  He  was  nominated  for  the  office  of 
District  Attorney  of  Baltimore  County  in  1871,  and  elected  by  a  majority  of 
1,200.  He  was  nfrain  nominated  in  1874  for  the  same  position,  but  was 
defeated  by  3Ir.  Jervis  Spencer. 

He  was  selected  a  Delegate  to,  and  served  in  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  which  assembled  in  St.  Louis  and  nominated  Mr,  Tilden  in 
1876.  On  the  13th  day  of  September,  1878,  Mr.  Talbot  was  nominated  as  the 
Democmtic  csndidate  for  Congress  from  the  Second  District,  and  elected  in 
November  by  6,000  majority.  Again  securing  the  nomination  in  1880,  he 
was  elected  over  Hon.  B.  H.  Webster,  Bepublican,  by  1,810  majority.  In 
the  late  Congress  Mr.  Talbot  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Kaval 
Affairs,  and  also  of  the  Committee  on  Patents.  By  Act  of  Congress  he  was 
8  member  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Yorktown  Celebration 
and  Monument  to  commemorate  the  surrender  of  ComwaUis,  October 
19,  1781. 

Mr.  Talbot  has  fine  intellectual  abilities,  is  a  thorough  Democrat,  and 
has  such  conspicuously  generous  traite  as  to  make  him  a  favorite  with  aU 
dnosss  whererer  he  is  known. 


HON.  J.  F.  C.  TALBOT, 
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HON.  EZRA  B.  TAYLOR, 

OP  OHIO. 

tZRA  B.  TAYLOR,  of  Warren,  who  represents  the  Nineteenth  District 
of  Oliio  in  the  CongrcRs  of  the  United  States,  as  the  successor  of 
•  General  Garfield,  is  of  New  England  ancestry.  His  grandfather  lived 
on  the  mountains  of  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  at  a  place  once  called 
"Benrtown,"  and  later  Tyringham,  where  his  father  also  made  it  his  home 
till  early  manhood,  when  he  married  Amanda  Couch,  of  South  Lee,  in  the 
same  county.  In  1815  the  father  removed  to  Nelson,  in  Trumbull  County, 
the  name  of  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  Portage  County,  Ohio,  at 
that  time  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness.  His  wife  soon  died,  and  return- 
ing to  Lee  he  married  her  sister,  and  then  went  back  to  his  home  in  Ohio, 
where  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born,  July  9,  1823.  His  tirst  ment^il 
training  was  gained  at  the  small  and  poorly-provided  school-house  common 
to  a  new  country.  There  he  studied,  when  not  needed  to  assist  in  clearing 
the  farm  and  supporting  a  large  family;  later,  when  in  his  teens,  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  attending  select  schools  and  country  academies  for  about 
three  years.  As  his  study  was  unsystematic,  and  comparatively  without 
aid  or  advice,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world  but  slight,  the  education 
thus  obtained  was  necessarily  of  the  most  disjointed  and  superficial  charac- 
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ter.  Bat  at  tiila  period  an  event  occurred  which  he  oooddered  to  have  had 
a  more  poweifol  infliimee  upon  hii  later  life  than  any  other  drconutanoe  ai 
that  time.  When  eight  or  nine  years  old  he  found  In  the  poeaession  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Fenn,  his  Presbyterian  pastor,  the  broken  remnauts  of  an  old  circulat- 
ing library,  containing  Plutarch's  Lives,  RoUin's  Ancient  History,  the  Life 
of  Bonap.irte,  by  some  unknown  author,  and  a  few  works  of  liction.  He 
read  and  re-read  every  book,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  any  new  volume  be 
could  hear  of,  for  miles  around,  reading  by  the  uucertuin  tireli<^'ht,  w inter 
evenings,  and  on  rainy  days.  He  cmnmeneed  reading  law  in  August,  lb43, 
with  Judge  Fdne,  now  of  devehnd,  Ohio;  waa  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
August,  1848,  and  immediately  oomm«iced  pradadng  in  Oairetteville,  a 
village  in  the  township  of  Nelson,  where  he  was  bom. 

In  the  winter  of  1846  and  '47  he  removed  to  the  county  seat,  and  was 
soon  after  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  a  party  contest,  when  the  party 
to  which  he  ])elonfred  was  in  a  minority  of  more  than  one  hundred,  in  a 
total  vote  of  three  hundred.  This  was  the  only  ollice  held  by  Air.  Tavlor 
which  he  ever  asked  for  or  greatly  deriiied  ;  he  sought  it  because  of  the 
little  income  attached  to  it,  and  which  he  greatly  needed.  In  1849  he 
married  JQss  Harriet  H.  Fkaser,  of  Bavenna,  who  died  in  1874^  leaving  two 
children,  both  of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  Taylor  has  married  again. 

He  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Portage  County  in  186S,  trat 
refused  a  re-nominatioD,  at  the  end  of  his  first  term.  In  December,  1861, 
Mr.  Taylor  removed  to  his  present  home.  In  1862  he  declined  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonelcy of  a  regiment  of  voluiueers.  tendered  him  by  Governor  Todd, 
as  the  situation  of  his  family  and  business  forbade  his  absence.  In  the 
Campaign  of  18G4  he  was  a  private  in  the  ITlst  O.  V,  I.,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  experienced  the  usual  vicissitudes 
of  a  soldier's  life,  including  those  attendant  on  battle  and  capture.  In 
Mareh,  1876,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
the  Khith  Ju^dal  District  of  (Hiio,  comprising  the  nine  northeastern  cmm> 
ties  of  the  State,  filling  a  vacancy  on  the  bench;  but  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
he  was  elected  to  a  full  term,  by  a  vote  largely  exceeding  the  party  strength. 

Augnist  19,  1880,  while  serving  on  the  bench,  a  fresh  honor  was  bestowed 
u{M)n  Judge  Taylor,  in  his  nomination  for  Congress,  by  the  Republicans  of 
his  District.  He  was  elected  in  October  of  that  year,  by  the  largest  major- 
ity ever  given  in  the  District  up  to  that  time.  It  was  exceeded,  however, 
the  following  month,  by  that  received  by  Qeneral  Garfield  at  the  Presiden- 
tial election.  Qeneral  Chuileld,  upon  his  election  to  the  Prendency,  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Forty-sizth  Congress,  and  at  a  qpedal  election  held  Kov.  8 
Judge  Taylor  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vaeani^.  Judge  Taylor  served  during 
the  second  session  of  that  Congress,  and  was  placed  upon  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

In  early  life  he  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  became  a  "Free  Soiler"  in 
1848,  supporting  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency.    When  the  Republican 
party  was  orgranizcd  he  joined  it.    His  professional  life  has  been  varied, 
and  his  practice  extensive^  leaching,  to  some  extent^  outside  of  the  State. 
88 
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HON.  GEORGE  D.  TILLMAN, 

or  SOUTH  CAROUHA. 


EORGE  D.  TILLMAN,  of  Edgefield,  who  represents  the  Fifth  Con- 
I  gressional  District  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  near  Curryton,  Edgefield  County,  in  that  State, 


August  21,  1825.  After  receiving  an  academic  education  at  Pennfield, 
Georgia,  and  at  Greenwood,  South  Carolina,  he  entered  Harvard  University, 
but  did  not  graduate  there.  He  then  read  law  with  Chancellor  F.  H.  Ward- 
law,  in  1848  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  practiced  his  profesaion  at  Edge- 
field Court  House  until  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  In  1802  he 
volunteered  in  the  Thirtl  regiment  of  South  Carolina  State  troops,  and 
ahortly  after  the  disorganization  of  that  regiment  he  entered  the  Second 
regiment  of  South  Carolina  artillery,  in  which  he  served  as  a  private  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  Since  the  termination  of  that  conflict  he  has  been  a 
cotton  planter,  abandoning  his  practice,  excepting  to  give  counsel  and  do 
conveyancing  gratis  among  his  neighbors,  lie  was  elected  to  the  State 
House  of  Representatives  of  South  Carolina  in  18.>4  and  185.1,  and  again  in 
1804.  In  1805  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion which  was  held  imder  the  reconstruction  proclamation  of  Andrew  Juhu- 
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8on.  In  I860  he  was  elected  State  Senator,  under  that  constitution.  In 
187<k  he  was  a  member  of  tbe  Democntio  State  BzecotlTe  Committee  of 
South  Oaioliiia. 

Ut.  Tillmaii  was  elected  to  tbe  Forty-eizth  CkmgreM  and  re-elected  to 
the  Forty-Beventh  CongresB  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  Tote  of  88^886  against 
15,383  for  tbe  Bepublicaa  candidate. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  THOMAS^ 

OHK  R.  THOHAS^  of  HetropoUs,  wbo  represents  tbe  Eigbteenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  llUnois  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  bom  in  Mount  Venum,  Jefferson  County,  in  that  State,  October 

11,  1846.  lie  received  a  common-school  education.  In  the  civil  war  he 
enlisted  as  a  private,  and  rnf?o  to  the  rank  of  Captain  of  infantry  in  the 
Union  army.  After  the  terniiniition  of  the  war  he  studied  law,  and  wa.s 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1869.  From  1872  to  1876  he  was  State's  Attorney. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-etected  to  tbe  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  16,873,  against  10,148  for 
the  Democratic,  and  1,000  for  the  Greenback  candidatea. 


HON.  WILUAH  G.  THOMPSON, 

SV  WWA» 

XLIIAM  O.  THOMPSON,  of  Marion,  who  represents  the  Fifth  Con« 
gresslcMial  District  of  Iowa  in  the  Ccmgress  of  the  United  States,  was 
bom  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  January  17,  1880.  "He  worked 
on  a  farm  and  attended  the  public  schools  till  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  spent  two  years  at  Witlierspoon  Institute  in  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 
He  then  studied  l:iw  in  that  villaixe  and  was  admitted  to  practice,  October, 
1853.  He  removed  to  Iowa  tlie  same  year,  and  located  at  Marion,  his  pres- 
ent residence.  In  1854  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  his  county 
for  two  yean,  and  at  the  exfrfratioii  of  the  term  was  elected  to  the  State 
Seiiate  for  four  years.  He  entered  the  Union  army  in  1883,  as  Major  of  the 
Twentieth  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantiy,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  tiie  battle 
of  Prairie  Grove,  but  continued  in  the  service,  commanding  the  regiment, 
also  the  Post  at  Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  until  the  fall  of  1804.  In  that  year  he 
was  Presidential  Elector  at-larpe  of  the  State,  and  was  subseriuently  elected 
District  Attorney  for  the  Eighth  Judicial  District,  and  served  seven  years. 
January  13,  1879,  he  was  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  Idaho,  and  resigned  in 
April,  1879.  Mr.  Thom])son  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Bepublican,  by  a  vote  of 
.  S0,010  against  11,816  for  the  Democratic  and  8,114  for  the  Greenback  can- 
didatea. 
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HON.  PHILIP  B.  THOMPSON,  Jr., 

OP  KBWTCCllT. 

HILIP  B.  THOMPSON,  Jr.,  of  Ilarrodsburg,  who  represents  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky  in  the  Congreas  of  the 
United  States,  wjia  bom  at  Harrodsburg,  October  15,  1845.    lie  was 
educated  for  the  legal  profession  in  which  he  has  had  a  successful  practice. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  14,249,  against  12.004  for  his 
Republican  competitor.    Mr.  Thompson's  first  important  vote  in  the  Forty- 
aixth  Congress  was  on  the  "  Army  Appropriation  Bill,"  an  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  the  United  States  anny  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1880,  upon  which  had  been  *' tacked"  the  celebrated  "rider,"  for- 
bidding the  use  of  troops  at  the  polls.    This  bill  and  "rider"  Mr.  Thomp- 
son votetl  to  pass,  supporting  it  throughout  all  its  stages,  and  after  the  veto 
of  the  same  by  the  President.    Again  in  May  following  he  voted  for  a  bill, 
introduced  by  Hon.  Proctor  Knott,  of  Kentucky,  whieh  was  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prohibit  Military  Interference  at  Elections,  et«.,"  and  after  the  ."yime 
hatl  been  vetoed  by  the  President,  voted  to  pass  it  over  that  veto.    April  5, 
1880,  he  was  one  of  the  number  of  Democrats  who  joined  with  the  Ilepub- 
lioans  in  defeating  "The  Weaver  Greenback  and  Refunding  Bill,"  and 
holding  the  government  to  its  traditional  "  hard-money  "  basis.  Altliough 
young,  and  comparatively  inexperienced  in  legislation,  Mr.  Thom|)son  evi- 
dently dares  to  do  what  he  thinks  is  right. 
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HON.  AMOS  TOWNSEND, 

OF  OUIO. 

MOS  TOWNSEND,  of  Cleveland,  who  represents  the  Twentieth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
bom  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1831.  While  he  was  yet 
quite  young  his  family  removed  with  him  to  Ohio,  and  he  became  a  citizen 
of  Cleveland,  with  whose  commercial  interests  he  has  been  identified  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  that  city  for 
ten  years,  during  seven  of  which  he  was  President  of  the  Board.  In  1873 
he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  Mr.  Townsend 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to 
the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  20,333  against 
15,106  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 

In  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses  Mr.  Townsend  took  an 
active  part,  and  made  some  notable  s|ieeches,  one  of  which  was  that  in  favor 
of  the  present  I^ational  Banking  system,  advocating  "the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  National  debt  monthly,  and  floating  the  unpaid  jwrtion 
forward  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  possible,  at  which  the  bonds  cjin  be 
negotiated,  meanwhile  keeping  the  credit  of  the  Nation  up  to  the  highest 

standard."  In  the  present  Congress  be  la  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Railways  and  Canals. 
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HON.  RICHARD  W.  TOWNSHEND, 

or  ILUHOM. 

ICnARD  W.  TOWNSHEND,  Repreeentative  in  Congress  from  the 
Nineteenth  District  of  Illinois,  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Ho  was  born  in  Prince  George  County,  eighteen  miles  south  of 
Washington,  April  30,  1840.  His  father,  Samuel  U.  Townshcml,  was  a 
planter,  and  died  when  Richard  was  but  two  years  of  age,  leaving  the 
mother  with  the  care  of  nine  children,  one  of  whom  was  younger  than  Rich- 
ard. The  Townshend  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Southern  Maryland,  the 
first  representative  emigrating  thither  from  England  in  1746,  and  settling  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  where  nearly  one  hundred  years  later  his 
distinguished  great-grandson  was  bom.  On  the  maternal  side  Mr.  Towns- 
hend comes  from  Virginia  stock,  his  mother  being  a  Miss  Lumsden,  daugh- 
ter of  a  prominent  merchant  of  Alexandria,  and  si-stcr  of  Dr.  William  O. 
Lumsden,  who  was  a  healer  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  man,  having 
occupied  the  pulpit  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  prior  thereto 
practiced  medicine  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
after  her  husband's  death  Mrs.  Townshend  removed  with  her  family  to  Wash- 
ington, and  here  the  future  Congressman  received  his  education  and  began 
the  study  of  law.  He  was  employed  for  some  time  in  Colonel  J.  Shillington's 
l)ookstore,  which  was  a  general  rendezvous  for  the  distinguished  men  of  that 
day — Benton,  Cass,  Douglas,  General  Scott  and  others — who  always  found 
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an  Ktt(  ntivo  auditor  in  young  Townshend,  During  the  sessions  of  18oG-7 
and  1857~vS  lie  was  employed  as  a  page  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, an  occupation  which  was  in  every  way  desirable  to  him,  as  it 
aflEorded  him  the  coyeted  opportani^of  witneadiig  tl\e  great  struggle  on  the 
Kansas  quMtioii  as  embodied  inthe  Leoompton  oonstitutioii,  probably  one 
of  the  most  exciting  events  in  national  legislation  that  had  oocuired  up  to 
that  time. 

It  was  during  this  scryice  in  the  House  that  the  young  stntesmnn  in 
embryo  made  the  acquaintance  nnd  friendship  of  Hon.  Samuel  8.  ]M;irshall,  a 
Representative  from  Illinois,  who  was  eminent  alike  for  his  ability  ns  a 
8tat(  >inian  and  rank  as  a  jiirist.  Taking  an  interest  in  the  ambitious  young 
page,  he  encouraged  him  to  anticipate  the  hitcr  advice  of  Horace  Greeley 
and  "go  Vest**  Accordingly,  in  the  year  181^  westward  young  Towns- 
hend*s  star  of  empire  took  its  way,  beckoning  on  to  the  brilliant  future 
which  Southern  Illinois  had  in  store  for  him;  his  first  abiding  place  being  f 
the  modern  Cairo,  whence  he  removed  to  McLean8boro\  and  then  to  Shawnee- 
town,  on  the  Ohio  river,  his  present  place  of  abode.  Hiseneigies  were  at  once 
devote;!  to  completing  his  law  studies,  whicli  he  pursued  enorfretically  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Marshall,  tciu  hincr  school  in 
winter  to  be  able  to  meet  his  expenses.  In  1802  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
and  almost  immediately  sprang  into  a  lucrative  practice.  In  1864  bo  was 
elected  Clerk  of  tiie  Circuit  Court  of  Hamilton  County,  a  position  which  he 
filled  for  four  years,  and  in  1868  was  chosen  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the 
Twelfth  Judicial  IMstrict  of  Illinois,  comprising  Ax.  counties,  in  whidi 
capacity  he  served  with  marked  distinction  and  ability  until  1872,  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  for  which  he  had  been  elected.  During  thp  period  firom 
1872  to  1876  he  devoted  him'^clf  to  the  business  of  national  banking  as  well 
IIS  the  pnu-tice  of  law,  in  which  lu;  acquired  an  experience  which  has  been 
valuable  to  him  as  a  national  legislator. 

In  the  political  campaign  of  187G,  the  Democrats  of  the  Nineteenth 
•  District  of  Illinois,  anximu  to  gain  the  ascendency  which  they  had  lost  in 
the  previous  contest  in  1874,  when  a  Oreenbacker  was  eleeled  to  Congress, 
agreed  with  remarkable  unanimity  upon  Mr.  Townshend  as  their  standard- 
bearer  to  lead  them  to  victory.  Right  gallantly  did  he  justify  their  trust 
and  fulfil  their  high  expectation.  In  every  town  and  hamlet  and  at  every 
cross-roads  his  voice  was  heard  in  ndvooary  and  support  of  the  principles 
of  Democratic  faith,  and  when  the  day  of  re(  koning  in  Xoa ember  came  he  was 
triumphantly  eUn  ted  by  a  handsome  i)hirality  vote  of  more  than  4,000, — and 
the  district  was  again  safe  in  the  Democratic  column.  His  services  during 
his  first  term  in  Congress  pleased  his  constituency  so  well  that  he  was 
renominated  in  1878  and  elected  by  an  increased  vote  of  6,000  plurality  and 
a  clear  majority  over  both  his  opponents  of  nearly  three  thousand,  making 
the  district  now  one  of  the  most  r^bly  Democratic  districts  in  the  State  of 
Illinois ;  and  he  was  returned  to  the  Fovty-eeventh  Congress  by  an  increased 
majority. 
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During  the  time  that  Mr.  Townshentl  hsis  been  in  Congress  he  lia.s  not 
been  idle.  Few  RcprescntativeSf  indeed,  on  their  first  participation  in  leg- 
islatifm  take  such  a  wide  and  practical  view  of  their  dudes  and  responaibili- 
ties  as  he  has  done.  Within  his  range  of  vision  came  not  only  fhe  interasto 
of  liis  own  people,  bat  the  welfare  and  proepeiity  of  fhe  oonntry  at  hucge, 
broadly  and  wisely  recognizing  tliat  whatever  tended  to  promote  the  latter 
would  certainly  inure  to  the  l)cnetit  of  the  former,  and  tliis  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes true  statesmanship.  Some  of  tlie  most  prcMiiincnt  and  important 
measures  which  now  demand  tlie  attention  of  Congress  and  vitally  uirect  the 
national  well-being  were  first  urged  and  insisted  uj>ou  by  him.  Early  in 
the  first  session  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  ho  introduced  "a  bill  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce  and  to  pohibit  unjust  discriminations  by  common 
canierSt**  which  was  one  of  tiie  first  meaanres  introduced  in  Coflgrees  look- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  that  important  question,  and  upon  which  haTe  been 
framed  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Reagan  bill.  At  the  same  ses- 
sion  he  brought  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  alleged  oncroachmenta 
of  the  Fcdrrnl  judiciary  upon  tlie  powers  of  tlic  State  courts,  in  a  bill  to 
regulate  tlie  n  inovid  of  causes  from  State  to  Federal  tribunals.  One  of  the 
first  things  lie  did  at  the  commenciMncnt  of  the  last  Congress  was  to  re-intro- 
duce this  all-important  measure  and  have  it  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Bevision  of  the  Laws,  by  which  oommittee  it  was  returned  to  the  House 
with  a  fayorable  report;  but  by  filibusterii^f  against  it  tta  weeks  during  the 
extra  session  the  Bepublicans  pteveuted  action  at  that  time.  It  has,  how« 
ever,  been  placed  at  the  head  <d  the  public  calendar,  and  will  very  probably 
be  reached  in  a  short  time. 

It  is  perhaps  altogether  to  his  agitation  of  the  supposed  abuses  of 
Federal  Courts  that  the  action  of  tlic  Judiciary  (\>mmitteein  December  1880 
is  to  be  attributed,  whereby  a  bill  was  reported  and  passed  limiting  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts,  a  companion  measure  to  the  Towns- 
hend  UU.  Toward  the  doae  of  the  last  Congress  a  third  and  hardly  less 
important  question  reodTcd  the  attention  of  the  ind^stigable  Bq^wsenta- 
tiYB  from  the  IHneteenth  lUinoia  diatrfot,  in  a  bill  to  substitute  treaamy 
notes  for  the  national  bank-note  circulation,  and  on  this  important  subject 
his  knowledge  of  the  national  banking  law  and  its  operations,  gained  from 
actual  business  experience,  gave  him  a  strong  vantage  ground  which  he 
improved  to  the  utmost. 

Each  one  of  these  important  questions  which  Mr.  Townshend  has  had 
the  energy  and  perseverance  to  bring  before  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber baa  been  adTocated  by  him  in  able  speeches. 

In  1869  Ur.  Townshend  married  a  daughter  of  OrvOle  Fool,  ESsq.,  a 
prominent  banker  and  leading  merchant  of  Shawneetown. 

Mr.  TowDshend's  life  well  illustrates  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  ' 
which  wait  at  the  door  of  every  young  man  under  our  institutions.  The 
youth  who  left  the  halls  of  the  IIou.se  of  Kcpresontatives  as  a  humble  page 
returned  in  a  few  years  the  peer  of  its  ablest  members. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  TUCKER, 

op  TIBOnflA. 

OHN  RANDOLPH  TUCKER,  of  Lexington,  who  represents  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unite<i 
States,  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  that  "Old 
Dominion,"  which,  within  a  recent  period,  has  been  di\ided  into  two  pros- 
perous Commonwealths.  His  grandfather  was  St.  George  Tucker,  who  was 
the  author  of  "Tucker's  Blackstone,"  and  a  "Commentary  on  the  Federal 
Constitution,"  published  in  1804.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  his  father, 
who  is  now  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  is  a  half-brother 
of  "John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,"  by  a  common  maternal  descent,  his 
mother,  nc^  Frances  Bland,  having  married  the  latter  for  her  first  husband, 
and  the  former  for  her  second. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  December 
24,  1823,  and  was  named  for  his  uncle,  whose  fame  is  world-wide  as  a 
legislator  and  orator — his  oratory  being  mi  generis — always  abounding  in 
that  wit  and  sarcasm  which  made  him  the  terror  of  his  antagonist.  Young 
Tucker  attended  Richmond  Academy,  Virginia,  and  other  similar  schools, 
until  he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  until  1844. 
In  January,  1845,  he  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Richmond,  but  removed 
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to  "Wiuchcstcr,  his  native  place,  in  1847,  and  there  became  associated  with 
Hon.  Robert  Y.  Conrad,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  continued  in  that  partner- 
ship until  he  was  elected  Attorney-Gcnenil  of  Vlr^nia,  in  May,  1857.  lie 
was  twice  le-elected  to  that  office  without  opposition,  the  last  time  being 
in  1868. 

In  the  meantime  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  the  States 

as  a  Democrat  of  the  States-Rights  School.  In  1852,  and  again  in  18Q$,  he 
was  an  Elector  on  the  State  Democratic  electoral  ticket.  He  earnestly 
opposed  the  "Know-nothing"  canvass  led  by  Hon.  Henr}'  A.  Wise  in  18.'}5. 
In  the  Presidential  election  which  first  gave  us  Abmham  Lincoln  as  Presi- 
dent, he  labored  u^iduously  for  the  success  of  the  Breckenridge  ticket.  It 
was  during  Mb  service  as  Attorney-General  that  the  secession  of  the  South- 
em  States  occonred ;  and,  believiiig  that  Tlrginia  should  go  with  the  odiera, 
he  advocated  the  measure,  upon  the  ground  that  if  all  those  Btates  should 
act  in  unison  in  the  matter,  and  their  separation  ftom  the  Union  prove  to 
be  permanent,  tliey  would  thus  be  better  prepared  to  avert  future  wars ;  and 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  attempt  at  such  separation  should  fail,  they,  acting 
jointly,  would  be  better  able  to  establish  remiion  with  the  Nortli  upon  safe 
terms.  He  consistently  supported  the  Confederate  cause  until  the  surrender 
of  Lee  and  Johu.slon.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Tucker  found  himself 
without  means  for  the  support  of  his  laigo  family,  and  soon  removed  to  the 
village  of  Middlebuiy,  Virginia,  wherfe,  in  company  with  B.  P.  Noland, 
Esquire,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  all  the  courts,  and 
continued  in  that  occupation  for  a  period  of  four  years;  during  which  he 
was  associated  with  others  in  the  defense  of  Jefferson  Davis,  late  Preddent 
of  the  Southern, Confederacy.  In  18G9  Mr.  Tucker  went  to  Baltimore  as 
the  retained  counsel  of  the  Baltimore  »S:  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.,  and  there  contin- 
ued his  law  practice  with  marked  success  until  1870,  when  he  was  ele(  ted 
one  of  the  Law  Professors  in  the  Washington  College — now  the  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University.  He  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  there 
just  at  the  time  when  General  Lee  was  taken  from  the  Presldencj  of  that 
institution  by  death. 

He  continued  in  this,  to  him,  most  delightful  avocatimi,  until,  without 
solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  nominated  for  Congress.  ITc  arrepted  that 
nomination,  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  in  the  fall  of  1874,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  in  DectmlK-r,  1875.  He 
there  made  his  dcliut  in  a  speech  on  the  Centennial  Bill,  January  19.  1870, 
in  which  he  defined  his  views  of  Constitutioual  construction  and  the  relute«l 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States.  He  also  spoke  on  the 
Hawaiian  Treaty  Bill  and  other  public  measures,  during  that  session,  and 
toolc  active  part  on  the  Tariff  *and  other  important  mattery  that  came  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

In  the  next  winter,  when  questions  concerning  the  hist  preceding  Pre*- 
idential  election  arose,  he  made  an  elal)orate  sjieech  in  Congress  on  the  Con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  two  Houses,  and  of  the  President  of  tlie  Senate  in 
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his  constmctioii  and  decision  thereof,  and  adTooated  the  Electond  Oommla- 

^n  Bill  fus  a  measure  of  peace. 

He  was  apj)ointed,  by  his  piirty,  one  of  t]\c  conductors  of  the  case 
whicli  that  Commission  was  organized  to  cons^iikT  and  decide,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field  and  other  distinguished  men 
argued  the  Florida  branch  of  it.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  he  ably 
diacnwed  moat  of  the  important  questiona  whteh  aroee  dming  that  eve&tftil 
aeMon. 

In  the  sooceeding  leMton.  he  devoted  hhnaelf  mainly  to  questiona  and 

measures  relating  to  the  National  finances;  and  after  Mr.  Burchard  declined 
to  lead  in  the  management  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bill,  because  Mr.  Tuck- 
cr's  amendment  thereof,  reducing  the  tax  on  tobacco  from  twenty-four  cents 
to  sixteen  cents,  had  been  adopted,  Mr.  Tucker  .succeeded  to  its  nmnage- 
mcnt,  and  in  Jime,  1878,  after  a  great  struggle,  it  passed  the  House  by  a 
handsome  majority,  and  in  the  following  winter  passed  the  Senate. 

In  the  extra  seaeioii  oi  MBroh,  1879,  he  todc  ground,  with  his  party,  in 
f ayor  of  the  proviao  to  the  lOlftary  Bin,  reipecting  flie  uae  of  troops  at  the 
Polls  in  any  eteedoo,  and  made  a  speech  on  flie  question,  April  4,  1870. 
About  this  time  he  waa  obliged  to  leave  hia  seat  In  Congresa  to  undergo  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  cataract. 

Tie  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Cqp- 
gn  ssrs,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat, 
by  a  vote  of  13,045,  against  9,258  for  his  "Readjuster"  opponent.  In  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress  he  acted  as  a  leader  of  his  party  in  favor  of  the  Bill 
for  fading  the  national  debt  at  three  per  cent,  interest  After  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  Fernando  Wood  he  was  made  Chairman  of  .the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meana,  and  held  that  position  until  the  dose  of  the  session. 

January  10,  1876,  he  made  an  able  speech  against  the  proposed  appro- 
priation for  the  Centennial  Exhibition;  treating  it  as  unconstitutional,  and 
imposing  upon  the  people  an  unwarrantable  burden  of  taxes,  especially 
working  a  great  hardship  upon  those  States  then  known  to  be  in  a  compar- 
atively exliau.stcd  condition  financially.  From  that  speech  we  quote  the 
following  eloquent  passages: 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  despito  all  these  obstruction.*,  Virginia  will  be  there.  Ilcr  people 
who  are  able  to  go  will  b«  tiiere.  She  has  given  daaghters  to  the  Uakm,  stx  fUr  dang|i- 
ten  with  wealth  and  plenty  in  their  hnmb,  who  will  go  to  the  Centennial  and  represent 
the  mnnifirence  and  the  patriotism  of  tlicir  aged  and  bcrcuvoil  motlior.  Ami  another 
daughter,  her  mountain  child,  torn  from  her  by  the  Cesnrian  operation,  will  be  present, 
with  hflr  biflnita  mlnenil  wwdth  and  her  resoaroes  in  agriculture,  maanfaotnrei,  and 
oonunerce.  And  old  Virginia,  rent  in  twabi,  Impoyerished,  In  her  weeds  of  widowhood, 
but  with  a  heart  throl)bing  high  for  the  prosperity  of  the  common  cntintr^-,  with  a  f»oul 
as  true  to  the  constitutional  Union  as  when  she  first  proposed  independence  to  her  sis- 
ten,  and  dedand  it  by  the  pen  of  h«r  JeflTerson  and  won  it  by  the  valor  sad  virtue  of 
her  Washington,  and  as  when  by  die  wisdom  and  pmdenee  fit  her  Uadlson  she  lent  her 
aid  to  frame  tlie  Federal  Constitution.  Yp",  tnio  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence and  honor,  Virginia  will  be  there  in  spirit  hovering  over  the  scene.  And  I  say 
to  this  Hottse,  that  when  this  Goremmeut  is  restored  to  its  pristine  purity,  and  the  prin> 
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ciples  of  the  Revolution  are  re-e6tabliabe<l|  and  liberty  shall  be  proclaimed  thongfaout 
this  laadf  in  this  year  of  oar  jubilee,  to  ereiy  man,  ereD  tho  hambleet,  under  the  pm> 
leeting  agUnt  the  toteu  eoiyiM  unrepealed  by  the  edicts  of  •  Pi«»ident»  tad  uar^Mal- 

nlilo  by  ft  (li'<  !;\rrttiiMi  <tf  (•nn>tnictivf»  rebellion  under  uncnn'*titutional  nets  of  Congrp^^, 
and  when  Virginia  aud  all  her  sister  States  shall  l^e  free  in  the  direction  of  their  internal 
polity,  and  be  uncontrolled  in  their  autonomy,  then  glowing  with  an  inextinguishable 
love  for  liberty  secured  by  tho  Oonatltatfoii,  whidi  is  the  supreme  law  for  GovenuDeiit 
■nd  people,  she  will,  if  not  in  corporal  prcsenre,  yet  truly  in  spirit,  unite  with  Mus«achn- 
setts  in  that  splendiil  aspiration  of  her  greatest  orator  and  .'-tntc-in.-m,  uttered  forty 
years  ago,  for  liberty  aud  union,  that  is,  institutional  liberties  inherited  from  the  strug* 
glet  of  the  centuries  sad  leenred  under  the  noUo  Oonstttatlon  of  our  fothers— '  Liberty 
and  Union,  now  and  forerar,  one  and  inseparaUal* 

In  the  debaies  upon  the  Electoral  CbmniiMion,  Jannaxy  28^  1877,  he 
qM>ke  at  length  and  with  ezhauative  ar^ment  in  fay<v  of  the  "Beaolution 

to  provide  for  ami  regulate  the  counting  of  the  votes  for  President  and 
Viro  Pro<4id(  nt,  and  the  dccinon  of  qoestioiiB  aiinng  thereon;"  and  dosed 
■with  these  words: 

God,  in  Tlis  mercy,  irrnnt  that  we  may  start  onr  second  century  with  the  noble  pur- 
pose to  elevate  and  purify  our  public  nioruls;  to  return  to  the  simple  virtues  aud  princi- 
ples of  our  fathers;  to  cherish  mutual  respect,  where  sctfcespaet  has  not  been  violated; 
to  repafar  the  breaches  in  our  Constitution,  by  subordhiating  the  nilitsry  always  and 
everywhere  to  the  civil  power;  and  so  to  reduro  tho  Annv  that,  wliilo  it  sliall  shield  our 
bdrders  from  the  invader  and  the  savage,  it  can  never  be  a  sword  to  picrt  c  the  vitals  of 
our  liberties;  to  check  expenditureH;  reduce  taxation;  and  diminish  the  patronage  of 
the  parse,  twin  foe  with  tho  sword  of  a  people's  ftaadom;  to  forget  tho  troobles  of  our 
cItH  strife,  except  as  admonitions  to  the  practice  of  forboaranro,  justice,  and  truth,  and 
as  an  incentive  to  deeper  devotion  to  our  federative  Republic  of  self-governed  ('ommon- 
wealtbs:  and,  clearing  the  deck  of  the  old  ship  (Constitution  of  the  debris  of  civil  convul- 
sion and  of  tlie  oormptlon  of  maladministration  growing  out  of  the  war,  may  we,  with 
one  heart,  as  a  gallant  crow  of  brother-patriots,  trusting  with  simple  faith  in  the  God  of 
onr  Chriistian  land,  sjtread  ap;nin  her  sails,  direct  her  course  by  the  chart  of  our  fre« 
institutions  and  by  the  pole  star  of  honor  to  tho  haven  of  uu  enduring  i>eace,  witii  our 
ft«I[^ted  liberties  saft^  and  tho  true  h^tpiness  and  i^ory  of  tibo  people  of  these  sblar 
States,  in  one  common  and  united  conntzy,  assured  to  them  and  their  posterity  forerert 

September  6,  1877,  he  read  before  the  Social  Science  Aaaodation  at 
Saratoga  Springe,  New  York,  a  paper  of  j^rent  merit,  "  On  the  Relations  of 

the  Unite  d  States  to  each  other  m  modified  by  the  War  and  the  Constitu- 
tional Auu-ndtnentH  " ;  subdividing  his  subjert  and  disnissing  it  under  the 
following  heads:  "Colonial  Era";  the  "Constitutional  Congressional  Era"; 
the  "Constitutional  Era  to  1801";  and  the  "Congressional  Era  since  1801.*' 
Among  other  notable  expressions  we  find  iu  that  paper  the  dcclaratlDn  that 
"  the  scheme  proposed  by  our  fathera  waa  Union  tot  atrength  ajjuinst  exter- 
nal foes,  and  for  peace  between  the  membera;  HparaHm  for  order,  local 
fi«edom,aDd  home  goyerament.** 

On  the  occasion  of  a  Fourth-of-July  celebration  at  the  Permanent  Exhi- 
bition Building,  Philadelphia,  in  1881,  Mr.  Tucker  made  the  principal 
address,  in  whidi  reappeared  many  of  the  leading  thoughts  and  fentiments 
of  the  Saratoga  paper  above  referred  to,  which  were  called  forth  anew  by 
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fhe  historic  memories  a^clated  with  the  time  and  place  in  which  he  vm 
then  speaking.   The  following  are  its  closing  passages : 

The  tree  friend  to  our  Union  mast  be  a  fttand  to  the  Uboty  of  the  States  and  <tf 
the  people,  and  of  the  mdividiMl  man.  The  enemy  of  the  neerved  ri|{hto  of  the  Statee 

is  a  foe  to  their  Union. 

I  ehonld  Teotoia  to  prediet  the  policy  of  a  trinmphaat  Ihtare,  I  would  fix  its  laad- 
auifce  thas:  Let  ns  cling  to  the  Constitution  aethe  iabvla  la  aa^/iiivlp^  ae  oar  only 

hope,  under  God,  on  the  breakers  and  amid  flir  stonns  which  hesft  u*;  tlmt  Cinisritntion 
which  is  a  bundle  of  the  inatitutionai  libertieti  of  the  Angio-6axou  race  secured  by  new 
and  republicaa  forms  of  govenmunt* 

Let  ne  nidiold  the  federal  aathority  In  all  its  Integri^  to  Oie  fbll  and  legltimato 
extent  of  its  delegntcl  j>o\vors,  nnd  preserve  to  the  governments  and  the  pco])lc  of  tlie 
several  States  all  their  rights  ajid  i«)\vrrs  for  the  maintenance  of  their  aiitDtioniy,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  their  local,  distinct,  auU  peculiar  interests,  so  that,  with  the  com- 
mon progrew  of  all  vnder  the  oontool  of  onr  federative  ayetemf  eaeh  State  may  hare  its 
disttnotand  separato  typo  of  civilization;  '  distinct  u.s  the  billowit,  one  as  the  sea.' 

Let  us  strictly  uu<l  zeaIou>Iy  secure  to  every  citizen  his  in  lividual  and  personal 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  sell-dcvolupmcut,  by  the  abolition  ol'  special  privilege.*,  and 
opening  the  gates  of  enteriwfoe  to  all  ae  eqnal  oontestante  for  the  priaee  of  life;  by  the 
preservation  intact  of  the  «acred  writ  of  habeas  corpus  against  military  and  civil  power; 
by  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  authority  over  the  military;  by  a  non-partisan  judiciary; 
by  fair  and  impartial  juries,  as  the  palladium  of  freedom,  oud  by  free  elections,  free 
Dram  the  foroe  of  military  or  elvfl  officers,  and  fttnn  the  firand  of  govenmient  or  oitisens. 

Letm  ^ant  to  govemmcnts  the  minimum  of  power,  ati  l  se<mre  to  the eltiaen  the 
mnximtun  of  liberty,  consistently  with  the  order  nn<\  safety  vi'  society. 

And  thin  Union,  through  which  we  are  one  as  to  ail  international  relations,  as  to  all 
aatemal  end  intenial  State  eommeree,  and  ei  to  all  thoee  general  end  oommon  intereste 
delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  while  we  ore  separate  and  exclusive  as  to  all  State 
interests  and  rights — this  great  Union  of  free  Coraraonwealthfi,  if  preser\"ed  in  its  integ> 
ri^  by  patriotic  fidelity  to  constitutional  obligations,  and  by  purity  of  admlnistratioiii 
femn  oentrellsm  In  the  head  and  enarchy  among  its  nMmlwn,  b  destined  to  do  more  for 
the  freedom  and  progreii  of  the  hnmaa  face  and  for  the  cause  of  Christian  civilization 
in  the  world  than  any  system  of  government  ever  deviled  by  the  wit  of  men.  In  this 
sense,  and  with  these  deep  convictions  of  the  truths  1  have  uttered,  my  heart's  desire 
and  prayer  to  God  ie  that  He  may  bless,  save,  and  perpetuate  this  ConstiCBtlonal  Vnkm 
of  Statest 

On  May  8^  1878,  he  delivered  his  great  speech  "  On  the  Revision  of  the 
TariflE,"  lavoring  "a  well-deflned  poUqr;  a  Judidoos  economy  in  disboise- 
ments;  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Constitution;  free  trade;  a  sound  and 
stable  conency;  and  general  national  integrity.*'  He  closed  with  the  fol- 
lowing appeal: 

Brofliers  In  a  common  humanity,  we  are  co-heirs  of  liberty  under  constitutional  law 
and  co-partners  under  Providence  of  a  virjrin  continent,  midway  between  European 
progress  and  Asiatic  stagnation,  washed  by  two  great  oceans  and  permeated  by  innu- 
merable ehaaneb  for  Interstate  trade;  with  a  soil  teeming  with  products,  which  wiH 
Uess  the  world  with  abandant  food  and  raiment;  with  a  coast  and  harbors  for  Imundless 
commerce  and  unlimited  merchant  marine.  Oh,  my  brothers  of  America!  God  helping 
U9,  have  we  not  something  nobler  to  do  than  to  rake  up  the  ashes  of  our  former  strifes 
and  stir  again  its  fim?  SomeUiing  higher  and  better  then  to  revive  tiie  enmities,  the 
jeahmsiee  of  the  pset,  and  to  flll  these  halls  with  erimlnatlons  and  oathaxste  of  paa^o^? 
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Yc8,  lot  the  (lead  post  bnry  its  dead;  let  ns  cease  bickerings  nnd  disputings  as  to  the  right 
and  the  wrong  of  the  great  struggle;  let  us  strive  to  forgive  and  forget  the  angry  feuds 
which  filled  the  land  with  hlood  and  mouniiiig  and  deedatioii;  and,  tornlng  from  theea 
passions  which  disturb  the  balanoes  of  the  jndgraent,  paralyte  duty  for  the  busy  present, 
inipfiir  faith  nnd  hope  in  our  grent  futnro,  with  mutual  respect  for  ench  other's  virtues 
and  mutual  forbearance  for  each  other's  faults,  let  us  clasp  hand;*  and  juiu  arms  in  the 
pledge  of  eanieet  e<H»pe»tion,  under  tiie  dtetatea  of  a  dlvfaie  duty,  in  pressing  forward 
the  destiny  of  thia  mighty  people  in  a  career  of  honor,  prosperity,  and  civilization, 
which  will  mvJkQ  our  coriHtttutionnl  Union  of  States  theflofjof  the  world  and  a  Ueasiqg 
to  our  children's  children  to  the  remotest  generations. 

His  speech  delivered  iu  the  House,  April  4,  1879,  against  the  presence 
of  the  standing  anny  at  electiousi  was  able  aud  patriotiCi  aad  we  quote  from 
it  the  following: 

I  look  upon  the  struggle  of  the  Civil  war  as  nothing  but  the  con\nil<!ive  throes  of  the 
infant  Uerculcs  in  his  cradle;  marking  growth,  development,  and  progress.  That  time 
has  passed  away.  The  wounds  of  the  war  are  healing— God  knows  I  wish  I  oonld  say, 
had  healed  entirely.  I  helieve  they  would  have  healed  long  ago,  by  the  first  intention, 
if  gentlemen  luid  not  prevented  it  by  keeping  the  sores  open.  I  think  it  will  he  admitted 
that  I  have  never  done  anything  on  this  floor  to  open,  and  everj^thiug  in  my  power  to 
heal  die  wounds  of  the  CWU  war.  Let  us  have  done  with  fliese  hiekerings  and  stxlfta 
about  the  past.  Let  us  join  hands  in  one  noble  resolution  to  do  all  that  each  of  ns  can 
•  do  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  glory  ntid  prosperity  of  our  common  ronntry. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  this  oommon  desire  why  should  not  the  meridian  glt^ry  of 
our  conntiy  he  worthy  <rf  Its  morning  splendor?  When  I  contemplate  this  virgin  con- 
tinent, peopled  by  that  groat  race  which  has  been  and  is  In  the  van  of  modem  progress; 
Its  vast  material  nnd  moral  resource*  for  influencing  the  dc«tiny  of  mankind  and  pn^ 
moting  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  human  family;  when  I  rcuiembcr  how 
liberty  slept  in  its  colimial  mdle  only  to  arise  in  revolutionary  strength  to  shake  off 
foreign  bondage  and  lay  the  foundations  of  our  temple  of  free  Institutions;  when  I  think 
of  the  living  and  unlwm  millions  whose  fate  is  bound  up  in  the  success  of  our  experi- 
ment of  a  federated  republic  of  commonwealths — I  feel  that  to  doulit  the  triumphant 
destiny  of  the  American  people  is  weakness,  to  despair  is  crime.  If  the  committee  will 
pwdon  me  I  will  say  that  no  man  In  this  House  has  loved  and  admired  oar  eoostltutioBal 
system  more  than  I  linvo  done  from  boyhood  to  the  present  time.  I  believe,  if  prc-v  ,  J 
in  it'i  jiurity  and  integrity,  it  is  the  wisest  system  of  govenuient  ever  devised  by  tlie 
wit  of  man. 

But  our  fiUth  most  eonneot  Itsdf  with  a  wise,  broad,  and  comprehensive  policy.  If, 
Mr. 'Chairman,  I  should  venture  to  predict  the  policy  of  a  triumphant  future,  I  would 
fix  its  l!ind-mark<5  flius:  Let  us  cling  to  tlio  Constitution  as  \.he  tahula  in  naufragiOf 
our  only  hupo  under  God,  ou  the  breakers  and  amid  the  stonns  which  beset  us;  that 
Goostltation  which  Is  a  bundle  of  the  hutttntional  liberties  of  the  Anglo-&ucon  ractt 
secured  by  new  and  n'])u!)!ican  forms  df  guvenmient. 

Let  11?  uphold  tlio  Federal  authority  in  all  its  integrity  to  the  full  nnd  legitimate 
extent  of  its  delegated  powers,  and  preserve  to  the  governments  aud  the  people  of  the 
several  States  all  their  rights  and  powers  for  the  malntenan^  of  their  autonomy,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  their  local,  distinct,  and  peculiar  interests;  so  that,  with  the  eom> 
mon  progress  of  all  under  the  control  of  our  federative  system,  each  State  may  have  its 
distinct  and  separate  typo  of  civilization;  'distinct  as  the  billows,  one  as  the  sea.'  Let 
us  strictly  and  zealously  secure  to  every  citizen  his  individual  and  personal  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  aad  self-devdopment  1^  the  abolition  of  apeoial  privileges,  and  opening  the 
gates  of  enterprise  to  aU,  a*  equal  contestants  Ibr  the  prises  of  life;  bj  the  preservatkn 
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Intact  of  the  Bftcred  writ  of  habta$  corpus  ngninst  military  and  civil  power;  by  the 
•upremocy  of  the  civil  authority  over  tlie  military;  by  a  non-partisan  Judiciary;  by  fair 
•nd  ImpartUl  juries,  a»  the  paUadiiim  of  ftvedom;  Mid  bj  fVee  dwtloiifl,  free  from  thtt 
fire*  of  mOfttiy  or  «dTQ  officers,  and  from  the  fraud  nt  govemment  or  citizens. 

Let  us  grant  to  povcmmeiits  the  miniinum  of  power,  and  to  the  citizen  the  maximum 
of  liberty,  consistently  with  the  order  imd  safety  of  society.  Let  Law,  with  the  civio 
crown  npon  his  brow,  and  wooring  the  judieial  ormlne,  tmding  the  pathway  of  onr 
oivQlMtioii  witii  no  inn  heel,  gently  aad  with  munatled  band  lead  forth  Liberty  m 
his  wedded  wife;  and  when  asked  for  her  roost  precious  jewels  let  her,  like  the  mother 
of  the  Grncchi,  point  to  hor  happy  children  kxAing  up  with  loving  hearts  to  these 
honored  parents  of  their  peace  and  joy.  Let  the  Army  and  Navy  be  the  willing  servants 
of  diia  noUe  pair,  read  j  at  tiio  command  of  law  to  exeonto  Ita  deereea  and  to  pat  dowa 
lawlessness,  and  at  the  cry  of  liberty  to  drive  out  the  usurping  intruder  Upon  her  MOrod 
precinrts  or  to  quell  the  ninny-hcinlcd  despotism  of  a  licentious  mob. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  geatleiiien,  toeiiug  us  I  do  that  the  fire  of  early  ambition  is  tlick- 
ering  fidnt  and  low  in  the  soeke*;  that  I  have  reached  that  period  when  soon  I  moat  fidl 
into  the  *aere  and  yellow  leaf,'  an  t  the  sliadowa 4^  lllb's  evening  will  be  lengtlieainig  lo 
its  close— if,  when  tlio  last  hour  shall  come,  my  hope*  and  aspirafiont",  niy  rlreams  and 
visions  for  free  institutions  under  tlie  genius  of  American  civilization  »hall  have  been 
realised,  I  vhall  be  content  with  humble  reverence  to  paraphrase  the  prayer  of  the  pious 
patriarch:  I>ord!  now  lette^t  ThoB  thj  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyo*  have  ^een 
the  salvation  of  tho  lil>erti(M  of  my  pwph-,  and  flu'  ro-tnratinn  of  iho  lioautiful  anil  pn^ 
found  system  of  government  established  by  the  Constitution  of  our  noble  foretathers! 

Oil  tho  22(1  of  April,  1879,  he  pronoiin(^r(l  a  touching  eulogy  in  the 
House,  uiK)n  the  life  and  characti  r  of  the  Hon.  B.  B.  Douglass,  deceased, 
who  was  his  colleague  ia  Congress,  and  bad  been  Ms  playmato  and  class- 
mate  in  early  life. 

YvAom  eanyi  and  MldKSBes,  written  by  Mr.  Tucker,  have  been  pub- 
lished. He  is  thiMrcmghly  siBcere  in  his  eomdetimia  and  in  hb  devotion  to 
the  UnioB.  He  has  always  maintained  the  most  cordial  relations  with  his 
opponents  in  politics,  and  is  ever  a  considerate  and  high-minded  gentle- 
man.    The  late  President  Garfield  was  hll  warm  personal  friend. 

Mr.  Tucker  is  still  a  practicing  lawyer.  He  was  married  in  October, 
1848,  and  now  has  six  children.  He  is  happy  in  his  domestic  relations  as 
well  as  in  the  esteem  of  his  feUow-citizeos. 
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SCAR  TURNER,  of  Woodlands  (Oscar  Post-Office),  who  represents 
the  t'irst  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  February  3,  1825. 
His  father.  Judge  Fielding  L.  Turner,  who  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
a  man  of  great  literary  attainments,  moved  with  his  family  to  Fayette 
County,  Kentucky,  in  1826.  The  mother  of  Oscar  was  a  daughtei  of  Gov- 
ernor Sargent.  His  uncle,  Judge  Edward  Turner,  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Mississippi,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Chancellor  Kent. 

Oscar  Turner,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  settled  on  a  farm  in  Ballard 
Countj',  Ky.,  eighteen  miles  from  the  county  seat,  in  1843,  and  has  since 
resided  there.  He  studied  law  and  graduated  in  the  Law  Department  of 
Transylvania  University  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1847,  and  continued  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  until  1861.  In  1851  he  was  elected  Common- 
wealth's Attorney,  and  held  the  office  for  a  period  of  four  years,  when  he 
resigned.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Kentucky  in  1867,  and 
served  in  that  body  four  years.  He  has  been  for  many  years  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Committee  of  Ballard  County,  and  Chairman  of  the  Congrcs- 
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rional  Dirtrict  Committee  of  the  Fiiit  District,  known  as  the  "GH^raltar 
District  of  Democracy,"  and  long  represented  bj  the  Hon.  Linn  Boyd. 
Mr.  Turner  was  elected  to  tlio  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  to 
the  Forty-seventh  Concrress,  by  a  vote  of  11,448,  against  8,573  for  Tice, 
Democrat,  nnd  5,046  for  tlie  Repul)li(  ;iu  candidate. 

He  was  several  time.s  an  Elector  on  llic  Democratic  ticket.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  against  Enow-Nothingism.  He  always  advocated  the  rights 
of  the  people  against  monopoUeB  and  eorpontioiMy  and  waa  elected  to  Oon- 
greea  as  an  Mefendsnt  Democrat,  his  election  being,  as  claimed  by  his 
friends,  a  txiumpb  of  the  people  over  the  combination  of  politiciana,  cliques, 
and  tings  against  him.  His  electioik  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  waa 
especially  regarded  as  a  yictory  over  such  combinations.  Mr.  Turner  has 
always  claimed  to  be  an  unflinching  Democrat,  defendinfj  the  principles  of 
his  party  whenever  they  were  attacked  in  his  district  by  tlic  old  Whig, 
Know-Nothing,  Republican,  and  other  camj)aii;n  s])cnkers.  but  never  would 
submit  to  dictation  from  ring  or  clique.  He  has  always  contended  for  the 
principles  taught  by  Jefferson,  and  particularly  that  in  which  that  great 
Democratic  preceptor  affirms  that  "  conventions  are  necessary  o>ils,  only  to 
be  resorted  to  when  necessary  for  psrty  success,  to  cany  out  great  principles 
for  the  interests  of  the  people."  Mr.  Turner  has  always  oontended  that  no 
convention  wns  necessary  in  his  district  when  the  party  majority  was  over 
ten  thousand;  and  would  never  submit  his  claims  to  a  convention  in  such 
case,  but  has  appealed  to  the  people  and  they  have  sustained  him. 

In  IS.'j.')  Mr.  Turner  married  Miss  Caroline  Gardner,  of  Tennessee,  a 
highly-educated  lady  of  refinement,  who  has  generally  accompanied  him  to 
Washington  and  there  become  one  with  him  in  that  kaleidoscopic  imagery 
esQed  **  Washington  socifl^." 


HON.  HENRY  G.  TURNER, 

OF  OEOBGIA. 

ENRY  G.  TURNER,  of  Quitman,  represents  the  Second  Congres- 
/ffa  sional  District  of  Georgia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Ho 
^  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote 
of  11,490,  against  6,417  for  the  Republican  candidate. 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  TYLER. 

OF  VERKONT. 


AJfES  M.  TYLER,  of  Brattlcboro',  who  represents  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Vermont  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
w«a  bom  at  Wilmington  in  that  State,  April  27,  1835.    He  was  edu- 


cated at  the  Brattleboro'  Academy,  after  which  he  read  law  and  graduated 
at  the  Law-School  nt  Albany,  New  York,  and  in  September,  1800,  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Vermont.  He  has  continued  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  ever  since  he  became  a  member  of  the  Bar.  In  1863-64  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Vermont,  and  in  1806-67  State's  Attorney 
of  that  State.  Since  1875  he  has  been  one  of  the  four  Trustees  of  the  Ver- 
mont Asylum  for  the  Insane.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress, 
and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
15,960,  agjiinst  6,698  for  the  Democratic,  and  411  for  another  Republican 
candidate.  In  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  Mr.  Tyler  introduced  bills  in  favor 
of  granting  the  same  bounty  to  soldiers  discharged  on  account  of  disease  as 
to  those  disabled  by  wounds.  He  also  ably  advocated  temperance  legisla- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  made  an  appropriate  and  finished 
speech  in  the  House,  February  15,  1881,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
to  the  nation  by  the  State  of  Vermont  of  the  statue  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  CoUa- 
mer,  by  Preston  Powers,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  that  State. 
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HON.  JONATHAN  T.  UPDEGRAFF, 

or  OHIO. 

<4f  ONATHAN  T.  UPDEGRAFF,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  who  represents  the 
Sixteenth  Congresisional  District  of  Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
<r  States,  was  bom  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  and  prepared  for  Franklin  College,  in  his  native  State. 
After  leaving  that  institution  he  studied  medicine,  graduating  at  the  Medi- 
cal University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia.  Subsequently  he  spent 
some  time  at  the  medical  schools  of  Edinburgh  and  Paris.  Upon  his  return 
he  practiced  his  profession,  and  also  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
which  his  taste  and  culture  found  their  highest  exercise.  He  ser\'ed  as  army 
surgeon  during  the  last  part  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  Presidential  Elector 
for  the  State  in  1872,  and  a  member  of  its  Senate  that  and  the  following 
year.  He  was  temporary  President  of  the  State  Republican  Convention  in 
1873,  and  Chairman  of  the  State  Republican  Committee  in  1875,  when 
ex-President  Hayes  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio.  In  1876  he  was  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Updegrafl 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  17,998  against  15,150  for  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent. 

February  23,  1881,  he  made  an  exhaustive  and  eloquent  speech  in  favor 
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of  the  bin  for  cmtiog  a  Department  of  Agricidtare,  in  whicb  the  import- 
ance, dignity,  and  influence  of  tho  fanner^s  vocation,  and  its  rital  ronncction 
with  all  other  public  and  national  interests,  were  presented  with  the  force 
and  earnestness  of  personal  conviction.  In  the  present  CongresK  Mr.  r]><lc- 
grafl  i.-^  Cli!»inn:in  of  tlie  Coniinittcc  on  Education  and  Lalx)r.  Hay  10, 
IHsti.  he  made  an  extended  and  exhaustive  speech  on  the  bill  providing  for 
the  aj^pointmeut  of  a  Commission  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  alcoholic- 
liquor  traffic.  After  diacosBiog  tlie  powera  of  Congresa  on  the  question,  and 
urging  to  their  utmoat  extent  their  exerciae  in  reatrictiTe  legislation,  he 
cloeea  with  the  following  peroration : 

Vau  CSKAmcAx:  The  canntiy  has  no  higher  'tntereat'  titan  to  rMOfntio  the 
'moral  sentiment'  of  its  truest  and  safest  citizens,  nn<l  to  rhnpc  its  le^ij^lntiou  not  too 
remotely  after  wliat  Bluclcstiino  c!i!]<»  for  lawn  'their  i!i\ine  oriL'iiial.'  Whnt  jihall  tho 
future  be?  It  is  impossible  tu  look  tbis  great  quest  ion  of  inteniperunce  squarely  iitthe  face 
withoot  foreboding.  The  msh  of  oor  multiform  actiTitiss  abaoilis  the  b«st  mrgiss  of  the 
people.  They  takenp  the  hardens  that  this  evil  fastens  npon  them  withont  stopping  to 
trace  the  cati^o  or  seek  tho  cure.  And  yet  the  proprr<s  of  knnwlpripp,  the  r<*'^tlo«s  spirit 
of  inquiry,  nn>i  the  awakened  thought  of  the  age  are  not  without  hopeful  protnit'c.  This 
vice  is  now  iu  ii  great  degree  massed  in  cities.  Bnral  populations,  in  tlie  North,  at  least, 
have  made  marited  impfOTement.  Twenty-live  yean  ago  It  was  ealled  a  ]n«tty  poor 
town  or  village  thronphout  the  <  i>untr>'  win  li  ili  i  not  have  :in  inn  and  a  bar — the  bar 
liefng  largely  the  excuse  for  the  inn.  It  is  ditlercnt  now  in  a  gronter  part  of  the  country. 
The  earnest  work  of  associated  action  has  not  been  without  etfect.  Even  the  tyrant 
*iluhion  *  cannot  control  the  might  of  'moral  sentiment' 

The  exatuplc  of  parity  and  temperance  that  goes  forth  from  the  nation's  central 
home  is  not  only  a  benefaction  to  the  country  but  an  influence  felt  throoi^OUt  the  civi^ 
ized  world  with  the  force  of  an  autliorized  national  custom. 

In  Other  oountries  this  qnestloo  Is  yearly  gainhag  attention.  The  present  PrmUer 
of  England  Is  a  stnmg  advocate  of  legislative  restriction  again<<t  the  liquor  tiaile.  The 
measures  he  wa;*  arlvocating  at  the  time  of  his  overthrow  wouM  have  hern  of  greater 
benefit  to  Kn<;Iand  than  all  the  dramatic  and  empty  splendors  of  tho  brilliant  but  con- 
scienceless and  heartless  fop  who  has  held  such  an  Inoomprshenslble  power  over  diat  peo- 
ple of  honest  impulses  and  sturdy  sense.  Only  Ia.st  month  the  Supreme  Court  of  Geaada 
decided  that  the  Parliament  nf  tliat  Dominion  ha-i  full  power  over  this  traffic,  not  only 
for  regulation  of  its  ronnnerce,  hut  for  prohibitory  legislation.  Sixteen  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  of  I'agan  Hiudosttm  have  petitioned  England  to  keep  the  liquor  traffic  oat  of 
their  country.  The  Queen  of  Madagascar  has  not  only  reftued  to  accept  a  revenue  for 
her  government  on t  of  this  trade,  but  has  isMied  an  edict  ngain'^t  !t<  sale  within  her 
realm,  and  wis^elv  snys:  '  /  nm  not  athnmtd  to  make  lnir$  in  my  kingdom  xchiih  ihall  do  my 
people  good.'  Here  is  a  wise  courage  that  might  safely  guide  the  law-makers  of  this  or 
any  other  country. 

In  some  quarters  this  whole  great  question,  I  know,  is  argued  only  by  assertion,  and 
met  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  This  is  easier  than  either  to  examine  or  refute.  Avery 
old  authority  says,  in  very  unparliamentary  language,  and  speaking  of  course,  only  of 
that  day,  '  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin.*  But  havhig  been  placed  on  the  committee  to 
which  this  subject  was  referred,  I  have  assisted  in  maturing  tlie  bill  which  is  now  before 
tlu»  nou«-e,  and  have  thus  urir'-.l  it  with  an  earnest  hope  that  the  legislative  power  of*  this 
great  nation  is  neither  indiderent  nor  jKiwerless  to  afford  some  degree  of  remedy  against 
an  evil  of  such  vast  influence  and  magnitude.  It  b  the  universal  voice  of  hlstoiy,  past 
and  prasenty  attesting  the  truth  of  inspiratli»,  'Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.'  Our 
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ftnindationt  were  Inid  in  the  old-fa«hioned  faith  that  this  was  a  Jact  and  not  Ml  OrioBtal 

metaphor;  ntid  wiiiJc  freedom  h  '  ]>rjrt  of  God's  smile'  on  thia  oontineut,  mij  OUT OOOni- 
tzy  £u  on  in  her  lumiuous  career  from  strength  to  strength, 

*  Whole  wiihlQ  herveU; 
A  Batlon  ytl,  the  valen  and  the  nM, 
Some  fwaeof  daty,  i>omethlng  of  a  talth. 
Soma  iwwncie  fiir  tha  lawa  oaiMlvea  have  madia, 


HON.  THOHAS  UPDEGRAFF, 

OP  IOWA. 

nOJIAS  UPDEGRAFF,  of  McGregor,  who  represents  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Iowa  in  the  Ck>ngress  of  the  United  States,  was 
•  born  in  Tioga  County,  Pennaylvania,  April  8,  1884.  In  addition  to  a 
common  ecbool  education  be  recdved  an  aoadmic  course  of  etudy.  At 
the  ag«  of  twenty-two  be  was  appointed  Clerk  of  tbe  District  Covit  of  Clay- 
ton County,  Iowa,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  elected  to  that  office  a  few 
months  later,  and  re-elected  in  1858.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1861,  and  has  since  had  a  successful  practice  in  his  profession  in 
Clayton  County.  In  1878  Mr.  Uptlegraif  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Iowa,  and  was  a  popular  mcmljcr  of  that  body. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  w^as  re-elected  to  the 
Fofty-serenth  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  17,359  against  13,  MO 
for  the  Democratic,  and  2,198  for  the  Greenback  candidate.  In  the  present 
Congress  Mr.  Updegraff  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Law  leqpecting 
the  Eledaon  <rf  President  and  IHoe-Pnddent 


HON.  C.  UPSON, 

or  TKXAS. 

l"PSON",  of  San  Antonio,  who  rejtresents  the  Sixth  Conp'cs.'^ional 
District  of  Texas  in  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States,  was  born  in 
Onondaga  County,  New  York,  October  17,  1829.  He  was  educated 
for  the  Bar  and  admitted  to  practice  at  Syncuse  In  1861,  and  three  years 
later  he  settled  in  Ttezas,  where  he  has  since  followed  his  profession.  He 
served  in  the  Confederate  army  on  the  Staff  of  General  W.  H.  C.  Whiting, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  in  18C2the  governraentat  Richmond  appointed 
him  Associate  Justice  of  Arizona.  In  1870  he  was  Democratic  Elector 
at-largc  for  tho  State. 

Mr,  Upson  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Foity-sixth  Congrcps, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Ou.stave  Srlilt  iclu  r.  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
Forty -seventh  Congress,  tvs  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  27,521  against  G53  for 
his  Greenback  competitor. 
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HON.  MILTON  G.  URNER, 

or  VABTLAND. 

AjfelLTON  G.  URNER,  of  Frederick  City,  who  represents  the  Sixth 
^llfl  ('Obsessional  District  of  Maryland  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
instates,  was  bom  in  Liberty  District,  Frederick  County,  3Iaryland, 
on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1839.  lie  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  inured  to  hard 
work  from  early  boyhood.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Fred- 
erick Bar  in  1863.  In  1867  he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  State- Attor- 
ney for  Frederick  County,  but  was  defeated  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  In 
1871  he  was  renominated  and  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He  declined 
being  a  candidate  for  renomination  in  1875,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  until  1878,  when,  without  solicitiition  on  his  part, 
he  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Sixth  District, 
and  elected  by  a  plurality  vote,  receiving  a  majority  of  1,781  votes  over  hi4 
principal  opponent,  Hon,  George  Peter,  while  Colonel  Rcslcy,  the  Green- 
back candidate  received  1,892  votes.  In  1880  Mr.  Umer  was  again  nomi- 
nated for  Congress,  contrary  to  his  expressed  wish,  and  was  re-elected, 
receiving  2,765  more  votes  than  at  his  first  election,  and  being  elected  by  a 
majority  of  800,  while  his  district  gave  a  majority  of  only  240  for  thv 
Republican  Presidential  ticket. 
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HOli.  EDWARD  K.  VALENTINE, 

or  NXBRABKA. 

DWARD  K.  VALENTINE,  of  West  Point,  Repreaentatiye  of  Ne- 
braska at-large  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  ii( 
Keosauqua,  Van  Buren  County,  Iowa,  June  1,  1843.  After  receiving 
the  education  afforded  by  the  common  schools,  he  chose  for  his  vocation 
the  printer^s  trade,  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  civil  war,  being  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  enlisted  in  the 
8ixty-8econd  Illinois  infantry,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Secon4 
Lieutenant,  and  subsequently  was  honorably  discharged.  In  the  spring  of 
1868  he  re-enlisted  as  a  private,  in  the  Seventh  Iowa  cavalry,  and  soon 
afterward  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Adjutant  of  his  regiment,  serving 
till  June,  1806;  being,  meanwhile,  twice  brevetted. 

In  1860  Mr.  Valentine  made  Nebraska  his  permanent  place  of  residence; 
and  there,  in  1869,  he  was  appointed  Register  of  the  United  States  Landr 
office  at  Omaha.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  in  the  autumii 
of  1875  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  office,  until  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
62,647,  against  23,634  for  the  Democratic,  and  4,059  for  the  Greenback  can- 
didate. In  the  present  Congress  Mr.  Valentine  is  Chairman  of  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 
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HON.  HEMRY  VAN  AERNAM, 

EMBT  YAK  AERNAH,  of  Fnnklinville,  who  repraeente  flie  Thirty- 
third  Congrearioiial  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  at  tho 
United  States,  was  bom  at  llarcellus,  in  that  State,  March  11,  1819. 

He  received  an  academic  education,  and  studied  medicine.  He  is,  by  pro- 
fcs.«i<)n,  a  Physician  and  Surgeon.  In  1858  he  was  a  member  of  the  Lcgis- 
hiture  of  the  State  of  New  York.  From  1802  to  1804  he  was  a  Sur<r<'Ou  in 
the  Union  Volunteer  Army.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-nintli  and 
Fortieth  Congresses  of  the  United  States.  From  1869  to  1871  he  was 
Oommliwioner  of  Pensions. 

Ur.  Van  Aeniam  was  sleeted  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congisss^  and  re- 
dected  to  the  Forty-eerenth  Congress,  as  a  Bepohlican,  by  a  rots  of  17,429, 
ayainst  10,584  for  the  Democratic,  and  1,880  for  the  GrccnlKick  candidates. 
Mr.  Van  Aernam,  in  the  ptcsent  Congiees,  is  Chairman  of  tho  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Health. 


HON.  R.  T.  VAN  HORN. 

T.  YAK  HORN,  of  Kansas  City,  who  represents  the  Blgfath  Oon- 
^  gressional  District  of  Kissonri  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  bom  in  East  Mshoning,  Indiana  Connty,  PenniylTania,  Hay  19, 

18^.  He  attended  the  common  schools,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  entered 
the  office  of  the  "  Indiana  Pennsylvania  Register."  In  1844  he  removed  to 
Ohio,  and  in  1855  to  liis  prosicnt  residence,  where  he  lias  established  the 
Kansas  City  Journal,  of  wliich  he  is  still  editor.  In  1801  he  wa.s  elected 
Mayor  of  Kansas  City,  and  ajEj^ain  in  18Go.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  an  oflicer 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Missouri  infantry.  In  1802,  while  in  milit^u^y  service  in 
the  field,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1884,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  Senatorial  tenn,  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  senred  in  the 
Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  and  Forty-first  Congresses.  From  187ft  to  1881  he 
was  Collector  of  Internsl  Berenne  tcx  the  Fourth  District  of  IBasoaii;  and 
in  1864,  *68,  *7d,  *76,  and  *80  was  Delegate  to  the  National  RepnbUcan  Con- 
Tcntions. 

Mr.  Van  Horn  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congres.'*,  as  a  Repub- 
lican, by  a  vote  of  8.:595,  airainst  an  aggregate  vote  of  15,115,  given  for 
two  competing  Democratic  candidates.  In  the  present  Congress  he  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing.  He  is  an  able  man,  and  fully 
justifies  his  repeated  re-elecdons  to  the  seat  he  now  ooeupiee. 
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HON.  ROBERT  B.  VANCE, 

OF  NOBTB  CAROUXA.. 

EOliliiRT  BRANK  VANCE,  of  Asheville,  who  represents  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Congress  of  the 
«  United  States,  was  bom  in  Buncombe  County,  in  that  State,  April  24, 
1828.  He  was  educated  in  English  studies  only,  in  the  ordinary  schools  of 
the  country.  He  is  a  farmer  by  occuj)ation.  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions,  and  held  that 
office  for  a  jvcriod  of  eight  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  elected  Captain  of  a  company  in  the  Confederate  service.  lie  was 
twice  made  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-ninth  North  Carolina  Regiment.  In 
1863  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
14,099,  against  8,244  for  the  Greenback,  and  1,336  for  the  Independent 
candidates. 

Mr.  Vance  represents  a  very  large  district  of  his  State,  comprising 
eighteen  counties. 

He  has  now  so  long  and  so  efficiently  represented  this  large  constitu- 
ency that  he  needs  no  further  endorsement  than  that  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  has  hardly  served  one  term  in  Congress  before  he  is  elected  to  another. 
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HON.  JOHN  VAN  VOORHIS. 

or  NEW  TURK. 

4rfOTm  VAN  VOORHIS,  of  Rochester,  who  representa  the  Thirtieth 
^1  Congressional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  tlie  United 
States,  was  born  in  Decatur,  Otsego  County,  in  that  State,  October  23, 
1828.  lu  the  year  1600,  Steven  Koers  (or  Corte)  Van  Voorhis,  with  liis 
■wife  and  seven  children,  came  to  this  country  from  the  neigliborhood  of 
Ruinen,  in  the  province  of  Drenthe,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  ship  Boute- 
coe  (Spotted  Cow),  Captain,  Pieter  Lucaasen,  and  settled  in  Flatlands,  on 
Long  Island.  His  grandson,  Johannes  Cocrte  Van  Voorhis,  from  Flatlands, 
settled  at  Fishkill,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  in  the  year  1730.  The 
father  of  Johannes  Coerte  Van  Voorhis  was  Coerte  Stevense  Van  Voorhis, 
of  Flatlands.  His  son,  Coerte  Van  Voorhis,  his  grandson,  John  or  Johannes 
Van  Voorhis,  and  his  great-grandson,  Coert  Van  Voorhis,  were  bom  in 
Dutchess  County.  The  eldest  son  of  the  latter  was  John  Van  Voorhis,  tho 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  John  Van  Voorhis,  the  father,  was 
born  in  Dutchess  County,  but  in  early  life  removed  with  his  father  to  tho 
town  of  Decatur,  Otsego  County,  New  York,  where,  in  1824,  he  manied 
Elvira  Leach.  He  was  a  farmer,  but  soon  after  his  marriage  was  ordained 
as  a  Methodist  local  preacher.  He  continued  his  occu]>ation  as  a  farmer  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  preaching  only  occasionally,  as  is  the  custom  with 
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local  pretchers,  and  always  without  any  rnmpenRation.  He  died  at  Men- 
don,  Monroe  County,  on  the  20tlj  day  of  March.  18G7.  John  Van  Voorlus, 
the  present  ( "on^^'ressman,  wan  his  eldest  son.  He  removed  witli  liis  father, 
in  1833,  from  Decatur,  to  tlie  town  of  Scott,  in  Cortland  County,  New 
York,  where,  and  iu  the  udjuceut  town  of  SjialTord,  Onondaga  County,  lio 
resided  until  1848,  when  he  removed  with  hi*  father  to  the  town  of  Mcndoa, 
New  York.  *He  was  educated  in  the  conunon  schoola,  supplemented  with 
a  term  at  the  Mendon  Academy,  and  aereral  tenna  at  the  Geneaaee  Wedeyan 
Seminary,  at  Lima,  New  York.  During  the  winters  ol  1846,  *47,  *48,  he 
taught  district  schools  in  the  town  of  Victor,  Mew  Yoik,  the  two  last  win- 
ters in  the  Brighton  Hill  District.  In  the  summer  of  1848  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  John  W.  Stcbbins,  at  Rochester, 
New  York.  Tlie  following  two  years  he  taught  F^itin  and  Mathematics  at 
the  Ea.st  liloomlield  Acadcuiy,  at  East  Blooiulleld,  New  York,  continuing 
his  law  studies  at  the  some  time,  and  wua  admitted  to  tiio  Bar  in  1851, 
while  thus  engaged.  He  began  the  praetlee  ef  hia  iptofession  in  1853,  at 
Ehniia,  in  partnerahip  with  Gilbert  O.  Hniaer  ^^'t  bat  remidned  there  one 
year  only.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1854,  he  opened  n  law-office  at  Bocheater, 
New  York,  where  he  hna  evrr  --ince  enjoyed  ft  large  and  eucceaaful  ptactiee. 
He  married  Frances  A.  Galul»lu^  daughter  of  Martin  Oalusha,  Esq.,  of 
Rochester,  and  granddaughter  of  Jonas  Galusha,  who  was  for  nine  consec- 
utive years  Governor  of  Vermont.  In  1857  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  in  1859  City  Attorney  for  that 
city.  In  1862  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Lincoln,  Collector  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  for  the  Rochester  District,  which  office  he  held  for  six  months. 
In  1864  be  was  n  member  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  BaM- 
more,  and  voted  for  the  re-nomination  of  Abraliam  Unooln  for  the  Presi- 
dency. In  the  Forty-eizth  Congreea  Mr.  Yooifaia  made  speeehea  iqxm  the 
right  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  SuiErage  at  Federal  electiona;  agahMt  the 
passage  of  the  Joint  Kule^*  for  counting  the  electoral  votes;  against  the 
River  and  Harbor  Bill;  and  a  number  on  matters  of  less  public  importance. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  ])y  a  vote  of  21,481,  against  10,701  for 
the  Democratic,  and  561  for  the  Greenback  candidates.  In  the  {)resent 
Congress  Mr.  Yan  Yoorhia  ia  Chairman  ef  the  Committee  on  Mines  and 
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HON.  JOHN  T.  WAIT, 

OF  CONNECnCtTT. 

'f  « 

OHN  TURNER  WAIT,  of  Norwich, ,  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Connecticut,  was  bom  at  New  London, 
August  27,  1811.  He  received  a  mercantile  training  in  early  life,  but 
giving  up  that  pursuit,  prepared  for  College  at  Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  and 
entered  Trinity  College  in  the  fall  of  1832,  where  he  remained  for  two  years, 
prosecuting  that  course  of  studies  which  he  deemed  best  adapted  to  qualify 
him  for  the  profession  of  law.  lie  studied  law  at  first  with  lion.  L.  F.  S. 
Foster  of  Norwich,  and  subsequently  with  Hon.  Jabez  W.  Huntington,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  fall  of  1836.  He  at  once  commenced  prac- 
tice in  Norwich,  and  has  since  resided  there.  Mr.  Wait  is  connected 
with  many  of  the  oldest  and  leading  families  in  eastern  Connecticut. 
On  his  father's  side  he  is  associated  with  the  Griswolds  and  Marvins  of 
Lyme,  while  on  his  mother's  side  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  "William  Hydo 
and  Thomas  Tracy,  two  of  the  thirty-five  Colonists  who  settled  at  Norwich 
in  1059.  His  family  have  given  many  prominent  members  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession. His  father  was  long  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  at  the  Bar  of  New 
London  County,  and  for  several  years  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  was  a  Presidential  Elector  in  1793,  and  cast  his  vote  for  Wash- 
ington. He  was  also  one  of  the  Commissioners  ap|X)inted  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  dispose  of  the  western  lands  and  establish  the  present  School 
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Fund.  >rr.  Wait's  father  represented  the  town  of  New  London  for  nineteen 
sessions  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  several  times  one  of  the  candidates 
for  Congress  of  the  old  Uepublican  party  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Jeilerson.  Henry  31.  Wait,  the  father  of  the  present  Chief-Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  cciuein  of  the  eubject  of  this  sketch,  -was  also  a  leading 
lawyer  of  New  London  County,  and  for  a  number  of  years  held  the  position 
of  Chlef-Jusdce  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Mr.  Walt*s  maternal 
grandfather  was  Dr.  Philip  Turner,  in  his  day  a  celebrated  surgeon.  At  the 
early  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed  Assistant-Surgeon  of  a  provincial 
regiment  under  General  Amherst,  and  served  through  the  Frencli  wju-.  In 
1777  Congress  elected  him  Surgeon-General  of  the  Eastern  De]);irtnicnt, 
which  station  he  filled  with  great  ability  till  near  the  close  of  the  war  of 
ttie  Revolution.  In  IbOO  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  continued  in 
the  practice  of  Mt  profession  till  he  was  placed  as  physician  in  charge  of 
the  troops  stationed  at  the  fortifications  in  the  harlxir  of  that  dty.  This 
office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1815. 

Congressman  Wait  was  Btate*s  Attorney  for  New  London  County  in 
1842-44,  and  also  from  1848  till  1854.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Bar 
Association  in  tliat  county,  in  1874,  he  has  been  its  President,  and  for  a 
large  number  of  years  has  been  closely  identified  with  most  matters  of  legal 
interest  in  that  section  of  the  State.  Previous  to  his  entering  Congress  his 
law  practice  had  been  extensive  and  profitable,  his  conmianding  influence  at 
the  Bur  ensuring  liim  all  the  business  that  he  could  possibly  attend  to.  For 
the  past  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  nearly  all  the  important 
cases,  civil  and  criminal,  that  have  pome  before  the  New  London  Cbuntj 
Courts.  He  waa  counsel  for  Mrs.  Cobb  in  the  celebrated  murder  case 
whidi  attracted  such  wide  attention  two  years  ago,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
his  remarkable  plea,  occupying  seven  hours  in  delivery,  that  saved  her  life. 
Mr.  Wait  is  an  eminent  jurist,  and  unquestionably  is  <me  of  the  ablest  advo- 
cates in  Connecticut. 

Before  the  war  Mr.  Wait  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  was  nominated 
by  his  party  for  Lieutenant-Governor  for  four  consecutive  years  from  1854, 
receiving  each  year  the  highest  vote  of  any  candidate  on  the  ticket.  In  1860 
he  advocated  the  election  of  Stephen  A.  I>ouglas  for  President.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  warin  1861  he  became  a  strong  Union  man.  His  son.  Lieutenant 
Marvin  Wait  of  the  I^ihth  Connecticut  regiment,  served  with  distingmshed 
courage  on  the  field.  In  the  gallant  charge  of  that  command  at  Antietam  he 
fell  mortally  wounded.  His  last  words  were,  as  his  regiment  pressed  on, 
"Are  we  whipping  thorn?"  In  1804  Mr.  "Wait  was  one  of  the  Electors 
at-large  for  Connecticut  on  the  Lincoln-Johnson  Presidential  ticket.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from  the  Eighth  district  during  the  years 
18G.J  and  1866,  the  last  year  serving  as  President  pro  tempore  of  that  body. 
In  18S7  he  was  elected  amember  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  from  Kor* 
wich,  and  was  nominated  the  Bepublican  members  of  that  body  for 
Speaker  by  aoolamation.  I^baMy  no  gentleman,  as  pvesiding  officer  of  fhe 
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House  was  evermore  thoroughly  estcc mod  for  "the  ability,  urbanity,  and 
impnrtiulity  with  which  lie  dischiirireil  th(5  duties  of  the  chair."  lie  was 
again  cUvted  to  tluit  body  in  1871  und  in  187^.  In  the  session  of  ls71  he 
"won  unqualiticd  praise  for  the  Hiieech  whicli  lie  delivered  in  suj)j>ort  of  the 
joint  leacdiition  dedaring  Mardiall  Jewell  elected  Governor  of  Connectic  ut. 

In  1874  he  waa  tiie  Bepablican  candidate  for  Lieotenant-OoTemor, 
raoeiving  tha  Ugbert  vote  on  that  ticket.  Bolwequently  he  waa  elected  to 
the  Forty-fourth  OongreM  to  fill  the  vacancy  cauied  hy  the  death  of  Hon. 
H.  H.  Starkweather,  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth 
Ck>ngrc«ses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  CongfCflB,  aa  a  Bepablican, 
by  a  vote  of  13  411  against  9,408  for  his  Democratic  opponent. 

As  a  mcnil>or  of  Congress  Mr.  Wait  has  cared  for  the  interests  of  his 
constituent.s  with  untiring  viL;il;in(e  and  zeal.  The  extensive  industries* 
■which  give  employment  to  thou.siinds  of  citizens  in  the  two  ea.stern  counties 
of  the  State  havu  had  in  him  an  intelligent  and  watchful  guardian.  As  tliu 
advocate  and  friend  of  home  industries  he  has  steadily  opposed  in  Congress 
eveiy  attempt  to  impair  or  weaken  the  laws  under  which  Clonnecticut  man- 
ufscturing  and  mechanical  interests  have  sprung  up  and  prospered,  and  haa 
given  his  support  to  every  measure  calculated  to  advance  the  commercial 
and  agriooltoral  prospcct.nof  the  State.  His  course  on  the  currency  <jnesti(m 
has  been  sound  and  cn'ditable  in  ever}'  respect,  and  has  entitled  him  to  the 
fullest  confidence  and  esteem  of  New  Euglatul  businessmen. 

Having  lost  his  only  son,  Lieutenant  Marvin  AVuit,  in  the  great  strug^^lo 
to  save  the  nation's  life,  he  lias  ever  warmly  sympathized  witli  the  soldiers 
of  the  Union,  and  feeling  that  justice  to  tiuMa  broken  down  by  wounds 
received  and  diseaaea  contracted  while  in  military  service  demanded  that 
their  applications  should  be  heard  at  the  esrliest  possible  moment,  he  haa 
twice  introduced  resolutions  calling  for  additions  to  the  clerical  force  in  the 
Pension  Office  and  the  offices  of  the  Surgeon-General  and  Adjutant-General, 
and  each  time,  in  response  to  these  resolutions,  Congress  by  express  legisla- 
tion has  added  to  the  force  of  these  bureaus,  and  the  delays  which  had 
existed  have  in  a  measure  been  removed.  He  also  introduced  the  bill 
extending  the  jirovisions  of  the  act  granting  j)ensions  to  tlie  soldiers  of  tbe 
war  of  1812  to  all  persons  who  volunteered  and  performed  military  duty 
though  not  mustered  into  public  service. 

Mr.  Wait  haa  also  introduced  other  important  bills  of  public  interest, 
including  that  for  the  unloading  of  foreign  vessela  at  porta  of  deliveiy  in  the 
United  States;  tlie  object  being  to  relieve  parties  engaged  in  the  West  India 
and  guano  trade;  for  the  propagation  of  salt-water  fish  in  connection  with  the 
menhaden  fisheries  that  exist  along  tlie  New  England  coast;  the  im])rovc- 
ment  of  rivers  and  harbors  in  Connect ioit  .  the  erection  of  buildings  at  the 
New  London  navy-yard  for  the  acconmHtdation  of  the  schonl-ships  of  the 
Navy;  the  appropriation  of  money  toward  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  the 
Centennial  celebration  of  the  battle  at  Groton  Heights  and  the  repair  of  the 
monument;  and  fw  the  establishment  of  a  fine  dispensary  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  poor  of  the  city  of  Washington.  He  occnpies  s  prominent  place  in  the 
deliberatioiis  of  the  National  Congrem.  Tlis  speech  in  the  Forty-fourth 
CJongress  nirainst  the  al)oliti()n  of  the  naval  station  at  New  London,  and  his 
elaborate  urgumcnts  in  the  Bel  ford  and  Pacheco  election  cases,  won  for 
him  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  eloquent  debater.  He  is  also  an  able 
committee  worker  and  is  popular  with  his  associates  in  the  House.  During 
hlB  live  years  of  lenrioe  at  Waahlngtott  he  has  been  invariaibly  attentlYe  to 
the  demaacU  made  opoa  his  time  and  oonaideiation  by  hia  oonstituenta  in 
matters  affecting  their  priTate  interesta.  Oonrteona  and  frank  towards  all 
i?ho  have  approached  him  he  has  allied  men  to  him  by  the  strongest  per- 
sonal ties,  and  is  uniTersaUy  popular  throughout  hia  district  and  the  State. 


HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH, 

or  ITBW  TORX. 

e^lAMES  W.  WADSWORTH,  of  Genesee,  who  represents  tlie  Twenty- 
^1  seventh  Congressional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  tlie 
^  United  States,  waa  bom  October  18^  1846,  in  Philadelphia,  in  that 
State,  and  is  now  but  thirty-flTe  years  old.  His  father,  for  whom  he  was 
named,  was  one  of  the  largest  land  proprieton  in  the  United  States,  a  gen- 
tleman of  much  culture,  a  foundation  member  of  the  Republican  party,  ita 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1862,  and  a  martyr  to  patriotism  and  valor,  dyinj^ 
of  wounds  received  in  the  l>attleof  C'h.inccllorsville,  where  he  was  a  Gciu  ral 
of  the  J\'(l(  r;il  forces.  Young  Wadswortli  received  an  education  in  early 
youth  befitting  the  ripened  and  earnest  culture  of  his  home,  and  entered  the 
Yale  Scieutitic  School,  In  1804,  however,  after  the  sacrifice  of  his  gallant 
father,  and  when  but  seventeen  himself,  he  entered  the  army  as  Aid-de-camp 
on  the  Staff  of  Major^Genersl  G.  K.  Warren,  commanding  the  Fifth  Coipa 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  continued  in  actiTe  service  till  the 
re^establithment  of  the  Union.  Hr.  Wadsworth  then  assumed  the  charge  of 
the  family  estates,  and  represented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Supenrison  for 
three  terms.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assemblies  of  1878  and  1879, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  and  other  important  Com- 
mittees, as  well  as  of  the  Railroad  Investigating  Committee  of  the  hust 
Assembly.  He  was  nominated  for  Comptroller  by  the  spontaneous  act  of 
the  reform  elements  in  the  liepubiican  State  Convention  of  1879,  biit 
without  iHfOCurement  or  endeavor  on  his  part,  and  was  elected,  running 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  ticket  of  his  party.  His  career  in  the  L^gisUture 
was  marked  by  independence  and  courage,  and  he  was  a  notable  foe  of 
extravagance  and  political  profligacy  where  he  believed  they  existed  in  his 
own  party. 
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HON,  ROBERT  J.  C.  WALKER. 

OF  PENKSTLTANIA. 

<f>   

EJ.  C.  WALKER,  who  represents  the  Sixteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
^  trict  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  bom 
♦  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  October  20,  1838.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  East  Hampton  and  Old  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  receiving,  in 
1858,  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  Harvard  College.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  Philadelphia,  October  20,  1859.  He  was  elected  a  Director  of 
Schools  for  the  First  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  twice  elected  a  member 
of  the  City  Council  of  Philadelphia,  serving  in  that  body  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  He  was  elected  by  the  City  Council  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  erection  of  the  City  Hall  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
for  several  years  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the 
oldest  literary  journal  in  the  United  States. 

In  November,  1880,  he  was  elected  as  a  Republican,  by  546  majority,  a 
member  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  over  the  Democratic-Greenback 
candidate,  which  fusion  two  years  before  polled  4,879  votes  more  than  the 
Republican  Congressional  ticket  received.  Mr.  Walker  is  at  present  largely 
interested  in  lumber,  coal,  iron,  and  oil  industries  in  the  District  which  be 
represents. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  WARD, 

or  mnrBTLTAifiA. 

M.  WARD,  of  Chester,  who  represents  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  bom 
at  Philadelphia,  January  1,  1837.  Ilis  parents  died  when  he  was 
very  young.  He  commenced  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  completed  it  at  Girard  College.  After  graduating  there  with 
distinctive  honors,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Delaware  County  Republican, 
at  Chester,  when  that  journal  was  owned  by  Mr.  Y.  8.  Walter,  and  learned 
the  printing  trade,  remaining  there  four  years.  He  subsequently  studied 
law  with  Hon.  John  M.  Bromall,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Delaware 
County  in  August,  1859. 

Mr.  Ward  is  eminently  a  self-made  man,  having  raised  himself  to 
prominence  by  his  own  untiring  energy  and  industry. 

In  his  profession  he  has  always  stood  high,  and  has  obtained  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice  through  his  efficiency  as  a  counsellor,  ability  ad  an 
advocate,  and  honorable  and  straightforward  manner  of  conducting  business. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  city 
where  he  resides,  and  to  his  efforts  Chester  owes  many  of  its  most  substan- 
tial and  profitable  enterprises. 

In  politics  he  has  been  a  working  Republican  for  many  years,  although 
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he  did  not  take  a  Tory  prominent  part  in  campai^  matters  until  the  fall  nf 
1876^  when,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  many  friends,  he  allowed  his  name 
to  go  before  the  convention,  and  receiving  the  unanimoiis  nomination  for 
Representative  for  the  Sixth  Congressional  District,  entered  immediately 
upon  a  vigorous  canvass.  At  the  election  he  ran  considerably  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  ticket,  receiving  a  lai^e  majority.  He  waa  re-elected  in  1878  to 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  with  bat  little  opposition. 

During  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-alzth  Congresses  he  was  an  active, 
haid-vorhing  member  of  the  Gonimittee  on  Pfttents,  and  during  the  pnaent 
Congress  he  has  been  added  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Enrolled  IKjQs. 
He  has  always  been  an  industrious  and  close  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
the  committee,  and  has  been  entrusted  with  the  mana<»t?ment  of  tlie  most 
important  measures  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  after  their  report  to  that 
body.  He  has  made  a  large  numlx-r  of  able  re})orts.  and  become  conversant 
with  the  important  principles  of  the  patent  laws  of  this  and  foreign  nations, 
and  with  the  practice  of  the  Patent  OfSice.  His  time  has  been  more  largely 
devoted  to  the  material  intereataof  tiiedf^than  to  the  dlseoaiion  of  abstract 
political  questions. 

Among  many  important  iqieeehes  made  by  lb,  "Ward  during  his  Con- 
gressional career,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  are  his  lengthy  and  ex- 
haustive arguments  against  the  Wood  tariff  bill ;  in  favor  of  mail  service 
between  the  United  States  and  South  America;  improvement  of  consular 
8er\-icc  of  Rio  Janeiro;  on  the  life-saving  service;  and  on  the  letter  carrier's 
bill.  He  also  proposed,  advocated,  and  had  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
navigation  laws  to  compel  foreign  vessels  to  carry  life-saving  apparatus  to 
enable  them  to  communicate  irfth  shore  in  case  of  storm;  made  an  able 
speech  at  the  extm  session  on  the  anny  bin  and  the  Fkemdaat^Teto;  olEered 
the  amendment  to  the  Army-Bill  Rider,  and  then  took  the  advaoeed  groond 
iritli  only  twelve  Republicansy  whldi  the  entire  body  of  Repdblieana  veallaed 
and  subsequently  voted  for. 

With  the  advancement  of  the  navigation  and  lighting  of  the  Delaware 
River  he  has  always  earnestly  sympathized,  and  has  aided  in  securing  the 
fair  proportion  of  appropriations  that  have  been  made  for  them  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  He  has  always  been  very  attentive  to  the  wants  of 
the  intelligent  and  populous  district  which  he  represents.  Mr.  Ward  is 
perfectly  at  homo  on  questioiis  relating  to  the  tariff  and  8liip4Miilding  int«^ 
eatsi  and  ia  always  prepared  to  defend  the  one  and  help  to  derdop  the  other. 
He  waa  re-dected  to  the  Forty-seventh  CknigresBi  as  a  Repoblioany  fay  a  Tola 
of  18,86%  againat  11,848  for  hia  Democntic  competitoCi 
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HON.  RICHARD  WARNER, 

OFTSmnCUBB. 

ICHARD  WARNER,  of  Bedford  County,  who  represents  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Tennessee  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives,  was  bom  in  Bedford  County,  September  19,  1834.  Hii 
father,  Hon,  Richard  Warner,  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  but  in  his  early 
youth  his  parents  removed  to  that  part  of  Bedford  afterwards  cut  off  to 
form  Marshall  County,  then  only  a  'nildemcsit.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  from  both  Counties,  being  several  times  in  the  Representa- 
tive Chamber  and  the  Senate,  In  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  1814,  he 
served  under  Gen.  Jackson,  having  his  leg  broken  by  a  bombshell  from  the 
enemy.  He  was  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  and  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  thirty  years,  while  following  his  life-long  occupation  of  farming. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  laid  out  the  County  of  Marshall 
end  the  town  of  Lewisburg.  He  was  twice  married,  living  to  the  ripe  ag« 
of  eighty -two.  His  home  was  well  supplied  with  good  books ;  he  had  long 
been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Lucy  Warner,  the  mother  of  Richard,  was  the  daughter  of  Shadcrick 
Brown,  of  the  same  County.    She  died  in  1861. 

Richard  Warner,  Jr. ,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one  of  eight  chil- 
dren, and  worked  upon  the  home  farm  till  nineteen  years  of  age,  having  no 
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higher  instnictioii,  while  in  his  teensi  tiuui  that  afloided  hj  the  oountiy 
achoods  of  the  neighborhood.  He  would  carry  law  hooka  and  other  reading 
to  the  flelda  to  peruse  while  his  horse  waa  resting.  His  father,  while  pMS- 

ing  over  the  farm  to  see  how  work  was  progressing,  noticed  his  taste  for 
books,  and  finally  offered  to  send  him  to  the  Law-School  at  Lebanon,  TsiH 
nessee.  lie  needed  no  second  chnnfce,  but  gladly  took  his  place  as  an 
earnest  student.  After  leaving  the  law-school  in  18.>8,  having  spent  fifteen 
months  there,  he  obtained  his  license  to  practice,  and  moved  to  Lcwisburg, 
the  county-scat  of  Marshall  County,  Tennessee,  where  he  began  a  lucrative 
practiee.  In  IMO  he  was  chosen  by  the  Democratic  party,  to  which  he 
always  adhered,  aa  sob^ector  of  his  county,  for  the  Hon.  John  E.  Brack- 
eniidge.  He  made  several  effective  speeches,  and  the  county  waa  carried 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  for  his  chosen  candidate.  In  1861  he  espouaed 
the  Southern  cause,  and  aided  in  making  up  many  companies,  after  which 
he  organized  one  himself,  and  being  elected  its  Captain,  marched  to  Shelby- 
ville  to  enlist  in  the  service.  But  the  Inspector-General  having  received 
orders  to  send  out  no  more  troops  until  further  orders,  he  disbanded  Ills 
men,  and  joined  the  Twenty-third  Tennessee  Regiment  as  a  private.  Col. 
Martin,  his  commanding  officer,  was  a  personal  friend,  and  offered  him  the 
poaitlon  of  Commiseary-Master  of  the  regiment,  but  he  declined  the  honor, 
stating  that  he  preferred  "  carrying  a  gun  with  the  hoya.** 

He  continued  aa  a  common  addier  till  after  the  battle  of  Shfloh.  At 
that  time  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  three  plaoea.  Soon  after  the  regiment 
to  which  he  belonged  wished  to  elect  him  Colonel,  in  place  of  Col.  Keil, 
who  was  incapacitated  for  field  service.  Btit  he  still  adhered  to  his  decision 
to  remain  a  private,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  through  the  war,  a 
•brave  and  loyal  soldier,  and  beloved  by  all  his  comrades.  When  not  on 
duty,  he  resumed  his  habit  of  study.  When  General  Bragg  went  into  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  Warner  was  advised  by  his  physidan  to  remain  in  the  hospital 
mt  Chattanooga,  Imt  lefMI,  inarching  with  knapsack  on  hia  back  to  Bards- 
town,  Kentucky,  where  he  fainted  from  exhaustion,  and,  having  been  con- 
veyed to  Danville,  had  to  be  left  in  the  hospital,  where  he  waa  cnptored 
and  detained  in  prison  for  a  month,  and  then  allowed  to  iro  o\it  on  parole. 
In  the  spring  an  exchange  of  prisoners  wa.<»  cfTected,  and  he  re-entered  the 
army,  remaininj?  there  till  the  close  of  the  v^ar.  After  the  war  he  was 
detained  in  ])rison  because  he  refused  to  take  the  necessary  oath,  till  the 
army  west  of  the  >Iissis.sippi  had  surrendered,  when  President  Johnson  pro- 
claimed the  release  of  all  prisoners.  He  returned  home  in  July,  1865,  on 
cmtehes,  the  result  of  a  prison  injury,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  Inw  at 
Lewisbmg  in  the  fdi.  He  waa  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  <rf  1870,  convened  fnr  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  Conatitii- 
tion  for  the  State  of  Tennessee.  He  originated  and  introduced  some  of  tho 
most  important  sectiCMia  and  amendments  contained  in  that  instrument. 
Returning  home,  he  canvassed  his  Coimty  in  behalf  of  the  new  ConstittttioiV 
and  it  was  ndopted  almost  unanimously  at  the  ballot-box. 
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Hay  22,  1872,  Mr.  Winer  lurried  Ella  M.  Choate,  aielatlTeof  Rufus 
Cboate.  Iler  father  vrna  a  descendant  of  John  Wifchenpoon,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  1878,  being  urged  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  he 
allowed  his  name  to  be  used,  and  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  He 
aerved  on  several  important  committees  in  the  Legislature,  including  the 
Judidaiy  Oommittoe,  end  wee  looked  upon  ee  one  of  the  beet  conatitatloiial 
Uwyen  in  that  body.  A  powerful  end  ezbauetive  azgoment  which  he  gmve 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tenneaeee,  on  the  OeatiTe  Power  of  Cknpore- 
tions,  was  afterwarde  €irculate<l  in  pamphlet  form. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Warner  again  practiced 
law  at  his  old  home.  In  the  spring  of  1880  he  was  induced  by  friends  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee,  a  section  comprising  seven  counties  of  great  wealth,  intelligence, 
end  morality.  lie  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  entered  upon  his 
tom  of  office  Uezch  4, 1881.  Many  of  his  epeeehes  and  votes,  et  dillerait 
timee,  on  important  eubjecte,  are  in  print,  two  of  the  ebleet  being  that  on 
Franchise,  January  25,  1870,  before  the  Oonstitutionel  Clt>nTent]on,  and 
another,  before  the  same  body,  Februaiy  2d,  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
submitting  Amendmenta  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  State 
Legislatures  or  Conventions  for  ratification.  As  a  speaker  and  as  a  man, 
Mr.  Warner  has  commanded  the  respectful  attention  of  the  several  bodies  to 
which  he  has  successively  belonged,  and  influenced  their  deliberations  by 
his  forcible  presentation  oi  the  views  held  by  himself  and  members  of  his 
party. 
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HON.  LEWIS  F.  WATSON, 

or  PEXHSTXTANIA. 

EWIS  F.  WATSON,  of  Warren,  who  represents  the  Twenty-seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unite<l 
States,  was  born  in  Crawford  County,  in  that  State,  April  14,  1819. 
His  parents,  John  and  Rebecca  (Bradley)  Watson,  who  were  natives  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  removed  to  Crawford 
County,  Penn.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Having  benefited 
himself  by  such  limited  educational  advantages  as  were  available  in  the 
country  schools  of  that  section  and  period,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  young 
Watson  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  country  store  at  Titusville.  and  continued  in 
that  capacity,  there  and  at  Franklin,  until  his  removal  to  Youngsville, 
Warren  County,  in  1835.  Reaching  the  Borough  of  Warren,  liis  present 
residence,  he  attended  the  Warren  Academy  in  1837,  at  that  time  under  the 
charge  of  Rasselas  Brown,  who  has  since  become  a  distinguished  lawyer. 
Upon  leaving  this  institution  Mr.  Watson  was  employed,  during  a  few 
months,  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Prothonotary  and  Recorder  of  Warren 
County.  In  the  summer  of  1839  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in 
Warren,  associating  himself  with  Archibald  Tanner  and  S.  T.  Nelson, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Nelson,  Watson  &  Co.  He  remained  in  that  busi- 
ness almost  continuously  until  1860,  a  part  of  the  time  being  associated 
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ivilh  partners,  and  th«  balance  of  ^  lime  doing  bnaineas  on  hia  own 

account.  At  about  that  time  he  closed  this  branch  of  his  business,  but 
•continued  quite  extensively  the  lumbering  business,  which  he  had  been 
carrying  on  for  some  years  in  connection  with  his  mercantile  pursuits.  In 
the  fall  of  1859,  with  Mr.  A.  Tanner,  of  Warren,  and  his  brother  John,  he 
operated  in  the  development  of  petroleum  oil,  by  drilling  wells  on  the 
IaUer*8  farm  at  Titusville.  In  the  spring  of  1860  they  opened  what  was 
known  as  the  Fountain  Oil  Well,**  the  lint  ** flowing-well**  known  in  that 
district,  and  probably  the  list  in  the  country.  He  haa  proeecuted  the  latter 
occupation,  at  intervals,  to  the  present  time.  Aa  early  aa  1888  he  engaged 
in  the  purchase  of  pine-timber  lands,  extending  this  business,  in  later  years, 
to  other  timber  lands  in  Pennsylrania,  and  to  wheat  lands  in  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  in  Dacotah  Territory.  Of  these  latter  lands 
he  had,  in  the  year  1881,  under  cultivation,  some  seventeen  hundred  acres 
in  one  of  tlie  finest  wheat  regions  in  the  world.  lie  was  one  of  the  first 
stockholders  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Warren,  Penn.,  organized  in 
1864,  and  was  its  first  Vice-President.  In  1871  he  assisted  in  oiganizing 
tiie  Oonewango  TaUqr  Ratboad  Oo^,  ami  waa  ita  first  President.  It  was 
mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  road  Was  constructed.  This  Company 
haa  dnee  been  merged  in  the  Dunldrfc,  Alt^haay  Valley,  and  Pittsburg 
Railroad  Company.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Warren  Savings 
Bank,  organized  in  1870;  and  was  elected  its  first  President,  a  position 
which  lie  continues  to  hold.  In  politics  Mr.  Watson  was,  from  early  man- 
hood, an  old  line  Whig,  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  that  famous  ])arty  he 
became  identified  with  tlie  Republican  party.  In  1874  he  was  complimented 
by  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Republicans  of  Warren  County 
for  the  mrnifaatfoB.  lor  Ooagresi*  In  1879  he  waa  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
lioana  of  the  Twenty-aerenth  Congressional  District  of  Fennaylvania,  and 
elected  to  the  Fortyoflfth  Congtesa  by  a  majority  of  8,S47,  the  same  diatriet 
httving  two  years  before  elected  a  Democrat.  During  bis  service  in  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress  he  introduced  a  bill,  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1878,  "to 
Regulate  Inter-State  Commerce  and  to  Prohibit  Unjust  Discriminations  by 
Common  Carriers."  The  consideration  of  this  bill  created  a  great  interest 
in  the  House,  and  it  was  widely  discussed  by  the  leading  papers  of  the 
country.  The  bill  passed  the  House  with  some  unimportant  amendments, 
by  a  large  majority,  but  .  reached  the  Senate  so  late  in  the  seasioii  that  ita 
passage  in  that  body  failed  for  want  of  time.  lb.  Wateon  was  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  measurea  lor  governmental  resumption  on  the  specie  bads, 
and  waa  the  onty  member  from  hia  aection  of  the  State  who  voted  for  thoae 
meaanres.  The  position  he  occupied  in  this  Congress,  and  tlie  work  he 
accomplished,  were  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  new  member.  After 
lemaining  at  home  two  years  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  15,740,  against  14,43d  for  the  Democrat- 
Greenback  candidate. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  D.  WASHBURN, 

OF  MnhrssoTA. 

ILLIAM  DREW  "WASHBURN,  of  Minneapolis,  who  represents  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Minnesota  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  is  a  native  of  Livermore,  Androscoggin  County, 
Maine,  and  was  bom  January  14,  1831.  His  parents  were  Israel  Washburn 
and  Martha  B.  {nei  Benjamin)  Washburn.  He  is  a  member  of  the  widely- 
known  Washburn  family  so  intimately  associated  with  the  political  history 
of  our  country,  and  whose  first  representative  in  America  came  from  Eng- 
land in  the  Mayflower,  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  while  his  maternal  grandfather  was  a  Lieutenant,  serving 
under  Washington  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  with  him  at  Yorktown, 
at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  the  sixth  son  and  eldest  bom,  in  direct 
line,  who  bore  the  name  Israel.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  The 
Benjamin  family,  of  which  liis  mother  was  a  member,  came  originally  from 
Scotland,  and  early  settled  in  Maine,  where  it  is  widely  known. 

William  lived  at  home  until  he  was  twenty  years  old,  working  on  the 
farm  summers  and  attending  school  during  the  winter  season.  After  leav- 
ing the  district  school  he  entered  Gorham  Academy ;  and  later,  studied  one 
term  at  South  Paris;  finally  completing  his  preparatory  studies  at  Farming- 
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ton  Academy.  In  1851  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  and  there  graduated 
in  1854.  While  there  he  defrayed  nearly  all  his  expenses,  by  teaching  win- 
ters and  working  in  vacations.  During  one  of  those  vacations  he  was  Clerk 
of  the  ^Jational  Hovisc  of  Kcprcsentatives,  under  General  CuUom. 

After  leaving  College,  Mr.  Washburn  decided  to  enter  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  speut  the  following  year  and  a  half  with  his  brother  Israel,  at 
Orono,  Maine,  in  fhe  study  of  law;  later  he  completed  his  preparatory  legal 
•todies  at  Bangor,  iind«r  the  Hon.  John  A.  Peters,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1857.  Aviiling  himaelf  of  the  opportonitiea  which  the  growing  West 
offered  to  yoong  men  of  enterprise,  he  removed  to  Ifinneapolis,  Minnesota, 
his  present  home,  and  established  himself  there  in  t]u>  practice  of  law. 

In  the  fall  of  1857  he  was  appointed  Agent  of  the  ISIinneapolis  Mill 
Company,  a  corporation  under  the  chief  control  of  Governor  C.  C.  Wash- 
burn, of  Wisconsin,  and  during  the  following  four  years  attended  to  the 
duties  of  his  appointment,  in  connection  with  his  law  business.  He  after- 
wards became  more  directly  interested  in  the  buiiiness  of  this  company,  and 
at  tiie  presMit  time  is  a  part-owner  and  a  Director  of  the  same. 

In  1861,  having  heen  commissioned  by  President  Lincoln  SurveyoivOen* 
eral  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Washbom  removed  to  Baint  PauL  Four  years  later, 
.at  the  close  of  his  term  of  oiflce,  he  built  a  large  saw-mill  at  Minneapolis, 
and  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  which  has  evw  dnce  laigely  occapied  his 
attention. 

In  1870  he  was  the  principal  projector  of  the  Minneapolis  and  Saint 
Louis  railroad,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  company  became  its  Vice- 
President;  in  1875  he  was  chosen  President,  and  its  success  is  largely  due 
to  his  efforts.  Mr.  Washburn  has  been  interested  in  other  railroad  enter- 
prises, having  been  at  one  time  a  Director  of  the  Sionz  City  railroad.  He 
built  at  Amoka  the  finest  Inmber  mill  in  the  State,  of  which  he  is  sole 
owner,  and  he  is  partMiwner  of  the  Mhmeapolis  Harvester  Woifcs,  berides 
being  largely  interested  in  planing  mills.  In  fact,  all  projects  tor  the  devel- 
opment of  the  State  resources  and  wealth  have  met  with  his  sympathy  and 
aid.  In  the  growth  of  his  own  city  he  has  taken  special  pride,  and  to 
matters  of  local  interest  has  extended  a  cordial  support. 

In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  his  fellow-citizens 
have  recognized  his  many  services  and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  various  posi-  . 
tions  of  trust  to  which  they  have  called  him.  In  1671  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  L^idatore;  two  years  later,  in  compliance  witii  the  earnest  solici- 
tations of  friends,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  named  as  a  candidate  fat  the 
olBce  of  Qovemor  of  the  State;  and  his  fidlure  to  receive  tiie  regolar  nom- 
ination is  attributed^  by  his  supporters,  to  irregularity  in  counting  the  bal- 
lots. On  the  5th  of  November,  1878,  he  was  elected  by  three  thousand 
majority  to  represent  the  Third  District  in  the  National  Congress.  Of  his 
popularity  as  Congressman  it  need  only  be  said  that  he  was  re-elected  in 
1881,  by  over  twelve  thousand  majority. 

Mr.  Washburn  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.   He  was  married 
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on  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  to  Miss  Uzzie  L.  Muzzy,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Franklin  ^Muzzy,  of  Bangor,  Mnine,  Of  eight  children  that  have  been 
bom  to  them,  four  sons  and  two  davighters  are  now  living. 

By  his  own  business  ener^'v.  integrity,  and  force  of  character,  he  haa 
risen  to  his  present  place  of  honor  and  esteem,  while  his  frank,  goniTDUji, 
and  gentlemanly  deportment  has  drawn  around  him  many  iuflueuiial  and 
devoted  friends. 

Mr.  Waahbun  now  en jojt  an  ample  fortone,  and  Is  aomninded  bj  mosl 
of  the  eomforta  and  pleanues  of  a  bqipj  home.  Wm  life  and  character 
afford  a  notable  example  of  that  permanent  anooeea  vhioh  ia  the  xenll  of 
conscientious  and  penereiing  effect. 


HON.  OUN  WELLBORlf, 
•»nsia. 

LIK  WELLBORN,  of  Dallaa,  repieaenta  the  Thiid  Oongresrional  Dla- 
trict  of  Texas  in  tiie  Oongiess  of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Fbity-sixth  Congrefs,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-gevcnth 
Congress,  a?  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  48,005  against  18,014  for  the  Green- 
back  candidate. 


HOH.  GEORGE  WEST, 

EOROE  WEST^  of  Ballston  Spa,  who  represents  the  Twentieth  Oongrea- 
sional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  waa 
bom  in  Devonshire  County,  England,  Ptobmaiy  98, 1888.  Iffis  ednca- 
tion  was  reived  at  the  common  schools.  He  came  to  this  country  in  Febru- 
ary, 1849.  He  is  a  manufacturer  of  paper.  He  served  five  terras  in  the 
State  Assembly  of  New  York — from  1S72  to  1876.  He  was  a  Delegate  to 
the  Rci>iil)lican  National  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1880.  He  is  President  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  He  wa.s  oloctefl  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  21,693  against  16,4&0 
for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  WEBBER, 

OP  mCBlOAK. 

EORGE  W.  WEBBER,  who  represents  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  in  the  National  Congress,  cornea  of  sturdy  New 
England  stock  and  inherits  the  keen  business  sagacity,  the  hard  com- 
mon sense,  the  thrift  and  the  sympathy  with  solid  work  which  are  generally 
considered  characteristic  of  the  sons  of  New  England.  lie  was  bom  at 
Newbury,  Orange  County,  Vermont,  November  25,  1825.  His  ancestors 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  beautiful  Talley  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  both  on  the  Vermont  and  the  New  Hampshire  side.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  a  successful  farmer  and  owned  the  fine  farm 
belonging  to  the  *'  Profile  House,"  in  the  Franconia  Mountains,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  kept  what  was  then  called  '*  Webber  Inn,"  a  few  miles  from  the 
present  hotel.  He  was  known  and  thoroughly  respected  through  all  that 
region,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  belongs,  at  least,  to  the  third  generation 
of  a  race  that  by  its  own  efforts  and  sheer  force  of  character  has  made  its 
marks  indelibly  on  the  regions  in  which  it  has  labored.  Mr,  Webber's 
father,  Andrew  Webber,  was  also  a  farmer,  and  removed,  in  1828,  to  Steu- 
ben County,  New  York,  where  he  did  sturdy,  pioneer  work  in  the  opening 
up  of  that  county,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  sons — six  in  number — improved 
several  farms,  converting  large  tracts  of  wild  land  into  beautiful  fields.  He 
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also  Miglged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  thus  affording  his  sons  oppcntonitiM  lot 
early  business  tntiniog  which  thdr  saheeqaent  caieers  show  that  thay  improrad 

to  the  utmost. 

Gcorgre  W.  Webber  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  in  the 
academy  at  Alfred,  Alleghany  County,  New  York.  He  began  his  business 
life  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  in  lumbering  and  general  merchandise 
combined.  He  manied  IQsa  Antoinelle  C.  Abbey  of  Bteaben  Gounty,  New 
York,  in  1860,  and  two  yean  later  removed  to  Ifichlgan,  being  led,  like 
other  enterprirfng  spiiita,  to  seek  hia  fottnne  in  the  West  He  b^gan  life  in 
Uanistce  County,  in  that  State,  as  manager  of  the  lumbering  inteieata  of  the 
firm  of  Loomis  &  Ludington  of  Chicago.  There  he  continued  until  1858, 
when  he  removed  to  Ionia  C  ounty,  with  which  he  has  since  boon  closely 
identified,  and  where  he  has  devoted  liimself  to  building  up  a  solid  reputa- 
tion and  business  and  to  the  development  of  tiu*  gretit  resources  of  the  Grand 
River  Valley.  In  1808,  in  partnersliip  with  his  brother,  Samuel  W.  Webber, 
he  <^iened  a  private  buik  in  Xuhr,  in  wUdi  he  held  an  interest  for  ionr 
years,  when  he  sold  out  to  his  brother.  He  was  one  of  the  foundera  of  the 
Second  National  Bank  of  Ionia,  and  is  now  ita  President.  For  fifteen  yeara 
he  haa  been  heavily  engaged  in  lumbering  in  Mecosta  County,  as  one  of  the 
firm  of  Webber  Bros.  He  ha.s  been  closely  identified  with  the  farming  intereati 
and  was  President  of  the  Ionia  County  Agricultural  society  for  three  years. 
He  is  also  a  practical  farmer,  and  as  a  specimen  of  his  work  in  that  line,  can 
point  to  the  fine  large  farm  adjoining  the  city  of  Ionia — now  occuj)ied  by  his 
brother  and  partner,  A.  J.  Webber — which  he  reclaimed  from  the  wilder- 
ness. .  He  bus  made  many  important  improvements  in  building  in  liis  present 
place  of  residence.  This  season  he  haa  built  what  ia  known  aa  the  Webber 
Brown  Stone  Block,  in  Ionia,  compriamg  six  stores,  in  which  he  haa  inTeated 
|S5,000.  In  this  woik  he  remembered  the  Ionia  Ladies*  libraiy  Aasod*- 
tion  by  fitting  up  for  its  use  a  very  handsome  room,  warming  the  aame  by 
steam,  and  donating  the  use  of  it,  thua  heated,  to  the  association  so  long  aa 
he  or  his  wife  shall  live.  This  is  an  index  to  the  man's  way  of  using  his 
wealth.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  educational  enterprises  and  all  elluns 
to  elevate  the  general  plane  of  thought,  and  by  his  money  and  personal 
effort  helps  along  all  such  movements.  In  the  development  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  his  section  he  has  taken  a  large  and  actiTe  part  and  aide 
freely  by  his  preaokce  and  peconiary  aasiatance  all  benevolent,  religious,  and 
church  enterpriaea.  He  ia  not  oatentatioua  in  hia  giving,  but  hia  generosity 
ia  wen  known,  and  in  Icmia,  if  they  have  any  good  work  in  hand  they 
always  go  to  George  W.  Webber  for  help^  with  enthre  confidence  that  thej 

will  get  it. 

Mr.  Webber  has  never  desired  office;  on  the  contrary  he  has  felt  that 
he  could  not  take  it.  But  his  jiersonal  popularity  is  so  great  that  he  couldn't 
well  keep  out  of  it,  altogether,  and  he  has  twice  been  elected  Mayor  of 
Ionia.  Mr.  Webber  is  no  orator,  but  is  a  man  of  pleasing  address,  and  when 
be  talka  to  a  man  face  to  face,  or  to  a  group  of  men  on  practical  matters,  he 
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talks  to  the  point  and  in  a  convincing  manner.  Ab  banker,  lumberman^ 
furmer,  and  general  man  of  business,  he  has  become  conversant  witli  the 
men  and  affairs  of  his  district,  knows  its  wants  thoroughly  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Grand  River  Valley. 

We  conclude  our  sketch  with  this  extract  from  what  an  Ionia  friend 
nyv  of  him: 

Mr.  Webber  U  a  representative  roan.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Ionia  County  a  quar- 
ter «f  a  Mtttmy  at  least.  He  is  a  pvaetieal  man,  vheee  life  haa  been  devoted  lo  bnaiiMM 
pnnoits,  in  which  he  has  met  with  snoooie,  and  is  to-day  a  leading  capitalist.  He  JuM 

been  amply  endowed  by  nature  with  ability.  His  characteristics  ns  a  business  man  are 
eneigyi  tact,  shrewdness,  integrity,  good  judgment.  He  is  not  reckless.  He  does  not  do 
baalnew  ibr  sbow.  He  alwajra  oonnu  the  coet  of  a  project  bdbre  lie  engages  In  it.  He 
looka  yean  ahead  and  masters  all  the  detidls  so  that  he  kaom  whether  a  scheme  will  pay 
or  not.  For  thee  reasons  he  has  Iteon  mmarknbly  snccessftil  in  whatever  he  has  under- 
taken. His  fortune  is  ample,  but  he  is  liberal  and  pnblic-epirlted.  He  contributes  freely 
to  all  olgeets  of  a  pnbUo  or  charitable  nature.  He  is  justly  popular  with  laboring  men  for 
the  reason  that  altboogh  ho  makes  mneh  monejlie  spaods  it  alsob  Within  two  yean  ho 
has  built  two  larpo  blocks,  one  of  brick,  the  other  of  stone,  and  although  it  may  be  cer- 
tain that  bis  investment  will  pay,  yet  this  wajof  using  money  makes  his  money  apnblio 
benefit, 

Mr.  "Webber  was  elected  as  a  Republican,  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
by  a  vote  of  21,933  against  10,690  for  the  Democratic,  and  9,290  for  the 
Greenback  candidate.  He  is  a  man  who  has  friends  in  all  political  partie8| 
and  will  doubtlew  prore  an  able  legielator. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  WHEELER, 

OF  ALABAMA. 

^JOSEPH  WHEELER,  of  Wheeler,  who  rcpresenta  the  Eighth  Congres- 
District  of  Alabama  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  September  10,  1836.    His  ancestors,  both 
in  this  country  and  England,  have  been  people  of  the  highest  respectability. 
His  early  education  included  a  course  of  study  at  the  Scabury  College,  of 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  and  other  schools  in  New  England  and  New  York. 

Graduating  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1859,  ho  was 
promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  cavalry  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
served  in  various  Indian  scouting  expeditions  in  Kansas  and  New  Mexico. 
In  January,  1861,  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  saying: 

Much  M  I  lova  the  Union,  and  mnch  ns  I  nm  attached  to  my  profession,  oil  will  be 
given  up  when  my  State,  by  its  action,  shows  thnt  such  a  course  is  necessary  and  proper. 
If  Georgia  withdraws  and  becomes  a  separate  State,  1  cannot,  with  propriety  and  justice 
to  the  people,  hesitate  in  resigning  my  commission. 

In  February  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  was  appointed  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Corps  of  Artillery,  in  the  Confederate  army. 

In  the  summer  of  1861,  Hon.  James  L.  Pugh  and  others  wrote  to  the 
President  of  the  Confederacy,  calling  attention  to  the  high  qualifications  of 
this  young  officer,  all  of  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Army  Commander, 
General  Bragg.  On  September  4th  he  received  the  commission  of  Colonel, 
«nd  at  the  battle  of  Sbiloh  won  laurels  for  his  bravery,  being  highly  compli* 
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Buented  liy  many  of  the  nuMt  dlatingnMiad  officm  in  twiiBMid.  Oenenl 
With«n,  his  diviflioB  eoounander,  in  his  official  report,  apeakB  in  warm 

praise  of  his  aUUty  and  intrepidity  on  that  bloody  fidd,  while  General 
James  R.  Chalmers,  who  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  same  division,  refers 
to  his  fighting  "with  the  small  remnant  of  Mississippians,  and  bearing  tho 
colors  of  his  command  in  that  last  charge  so  gallantly  made." 

He  had  two  horses  sliot  under  him,  and  so  conspicuous  was  his  bravery 
that  he  was  recommended  by  his  commanding  General  for  promotion  to  the 
vank  of  Brigadier<'Q«nenL  In  the  many  conilieta,  indnding  th«  fght  at 
Fanniagton,  by  which  the  advance  of  the  powerful  force  npon  Oorinth  wan 
contested,  the  brigade  which  he  commanded  bore  a  prominent  part. 

Upon  the  evacuatimi  of  Corinth  Beauregard  directed  that  the  beat 
brigade  of  the  army  diould  be  selected  aatiierear  guard,  and  that  of  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  was  chosen,  his  skillful  management  at  this  time  proving  how 
well  he  performed  so  responsible  a  duty.  So  thoroughly  did  he  deceive 
General  Pope,  who  commanded  General  Ilallcck's  most  advanced  troops, 
that  even  after  tlie  evacuation  was  completed  General  Pope  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  precise  state  of  affairs.  The  latter  despatched  General  Ual- 
leck  aa  followa:  **The  enemy  are  re-enforcing  in  my  front.  I  have  no 
doubt,  firom  all  appearances,  that  I  shall  be  attacked  in  bevvy  force  by  day- 
light" Hia  ezplcdts,  at  tlda  tlmo,  won  the  glad  reoognilion  of  hia  native 
State,  and  the  ladies  <tf  Oeorgia  made  and  presented  to  Colonel  Wheeler  a 
beautiful  silk  flag,  accompanied  n  letter  signed  by  eighteen  ladies  bf 
Augusta,  in  the  following  words: 

• 

The  heart  of  woman  is  ever  prompt  to  honor  and  delight  in  the  bniTe,  and  'til  thb 
feeling,  fresh  and  ninccro,  XhnX  would  offer  Colonel  Wheeler  a  banner,  with  fer\'ont  pmy- 
era  that  God  will  especially  biess  liim.  Lot  Colonel  Wheeler  be  assured  that  he  is  ever 
named  with  praise  and  gratitade,  and  Aagnsta  olaiau  him  praadly  as  her  son. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  General  Wheeler  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  cavalxy  of  the  army  of  Mississippi;  and  the  military  genius  of  the 
young  General  aoon  made  it  manifest  that  tha  caTaliy  waa  to  perform  n  part 
in  the  war  never  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine  militaiy  men  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  The  brilliancy  of  his  chargea  at  M umfordsville  elicited  the 
admiration  of  the  enemy,  aa  also  at  the  battle  of  Perrysyille,  where  he  handled 
hia  troops  with  the  most  consummate  ability,  keeping  back  during  the  day, 
by  his  stubborn  rcsintance,  an  entire  corps  of  the  enemy.  When  the  com- 
manding General  determined  to  leave  Kentucky,  he  appointed  General 
Wheeler  Chief  of  Cavalry,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  work  of  covering  the 
retreat,  which  was  most  ably  conducted,  and  involved  an  almost  constant 
battle  from  Louisrille  to  the  borden  of  Tennesaee. 

Onoe  in  command  of  cavalry,  there  waa  no  ba^ward  step  for  this 
dashing  oflScer,  and  when  a  chai^se  waa  at  one  time  aoggeated,  Qoneral 
Johnston  tel^graphod  President  Davis: 

I  ngsrd  the  oonflnnatioa  of  Geoard  Whaskr's  sppobitnMnt  ai  eiMBtial  to  Oie 
proper  erganliatlon  <f  the  cavshy  cf  the  West 
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Other  prominent  Generals  expressed  the  same  opinion,  but  the  hlghtnit 
tcstimoniul  of  all  was  given  by  General  Robert  £.  Xiee,  who,  in  COnveiaatioil 
with  a  prominent  citizen  of  Savannali,  said: 

The  two  nblc?»t  Cavalrv-  offu-ors  which  the  war  developed  were  G«||.  J.  £.  B.  Stewarlf 

of  Virginiii,  and  <ien.  Joscpli  Wheeler,  of  the  army  of  T««iiiiessee. 

General  Wheeler  roninianfled  the  cavalry  in  the  various  on<racremont3 
preceding  and  during  the  battle  of  Murfrcesboro',  and  in  that  great  conflict 
he  attacked  the  rear  of  General  Rosecrans'  army,  capturing  his  teiiins,  and 
destroying  more  than  a  thousand  of  his  wagons.  On  Tuesday  morning 
General  Wheeler  had  gained  the  rear  id  the  enemy's  entire  aimy;  he  then 
auoceeded  in  capturing  hundreds  of  jniaonen  and  deatroying  hundreds  of 
wagona  loaded  witii  auppliw  and  baggage,  and  finally,  after  clearing  the 
road,  he  made  hia  entire  circuit  and  joined  the  cavalry  on  the  left. 

General  Bragg  makes  mention  also  of  Qeneral  Wheeler's  two  other  suc- 
cessful movements  to  the  enemy^s  rear,  by  which  he  captured  more  trains 
and  many  prisoners,  and  in  closing  his  report  ho  states  that, — 

Ocnernl  Whoeler  was  pre-eniinontly  disttnqiilshed  throtiphout  ths  setlcil,  SS  wsll  as 

Ar  amcmth  previous,  in  many  succeMful  conflicts  with  the  enemy. 

Immediately  after  these  achievements  General  Wheeler  attaclced  and 
destroyed  the  gimboats  and  transports  on  the  Cumberland  river. 

In  January  the  Confederate  ("on;j:rc.H.s  piussed  resolutions  of  thanks  for 
lus  brilliant  services,  and  the  President  promoted  him  to  th<?  rank  of  Major- 
General.  Constantly  engaging  Federal  out-posts  and  detachments,  he  in 
June  covered  Bragg's  retreat  from  Tennesaee,  during  which  he  fought  the 
most  desperate  cavaliy  battle  of  the  war.  During  the  battle  ef  dddn- 
manga  hia  aerrieea  were  ao  signal  aa  to  elicit  the  highest  commendation 
fkom  General  Bragg  and  President  Davis. 

lie  crossed  the  Tennessee  river,  reached  the  rear  of  Rosecrans*  army, 
destroyed  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  of  his  wagons;  capt\ired 
stores  and  garrisons  at  McMinnville ;  led  his  command  into  East  Tennessee; 
captured  arms  and  prisoners  there;  returned  in  time  to  cover  the  retreat 
from  Missionary  liidge,  wliich  he  skillfully  accomplished;  fought  tlic  vic- 
torious army  of  Qeneral  Grant;  with  the  aid  of  Ghmeral  debome  gare  a 
final  rqpfulse  to  the  pursuing  columns;  in  1804  commanded  the  Cayalry  Corpa 
of  the  army  under  Johnston  and  Hood;  cmnmanded  both  infantry  and  car- 
airy  at  Fickett*8  Hill,  Hay  27t]i,  defeating  HcCook,  Stoneman,  and  Gterrard, 
which  waa  aaid  to  be  the  most  important  victory  of  the  Confederate  cavalry 
during  the  war;  skillfully  defended  Macon  and  Augusta  against  Sherman's 
forces;  in  the  Carolina  campaign  was  commander  of  the  troops  which 
defeated  Kilpatrick  at  Aiken  and  Johnsonville;  at  Bentonville  bravely 
forced  a  way  of  retreat  for  the  Confederate  army;  charged  the  enemy  under 
Kilpatrick,  in  Sherman's  advance  on  Rulcigh,  and  drove  the  entire  Federal 
column  back  to  the  town,  this  being  the  last  important  battle  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee.  April  29,  1865,  General  Wheeler  bade  an  iffeetiMiate 
farewell  to  his  Cavalry  Corps. 
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The  following  is  A  mminary  of  the  battles  in  which  General  Wheeler 
Is  reported  to  have  borne  a  prominent  part,  viz. :  Shiloh,  Farmington,  Miss., 
the  ficfhts  around  Corinth,  Perryvillf,  Murfrcesboro',  Chickamauija.  tlic  first 
eight  days  of  the  biege  of  Knoxville,  Kinggold,  Kocky  Face,  Daiton,  licsiu-a, 
Cassvillc,  New  Hope,  battles  around  Kcncsaw  Mountain,  battle  of  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Decatur,  battles  around  Atlantii,  siege  of  Savannah,  battles  of 
ATeryabofo  and  BentoiiTiUe.  Besides  being  under  firo  in  oyer  eight  hun- 
dred skirmishes,  General  Wheeler  commanded  in  more  than  two  hundred 
battles,  many  of  which,  conaideiing  the  numheis  engaged,  were  among 
the  moat  ferem  and  mooeaaM  recorded  in  tiie  hiatoiy  of  cavalry. 

In  these  battles  not  less  than  fifty  oflBcers,  killed  or  wounded,  fell  by 
his  side.  He  is  also  said  to  have  had  sixteen  horees  IdUed  under  him,  and 
many  othen  wounded. 

Peace  hAth  her  victories,  no  Ic^s  renowned  than  war. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies,  with  the  example  of 
General  Lee  before  him,  General  Wheeler  quietly  accepted  the  result  of  the 
nnsuccessful  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  at  once  went  to  work  to  rebuild  and 
reitove  the  ehattered  f ortunea  of  the  war.  Without  vafai  ambition,  and  Aill 
of  energy  and  hopef  olneas,  hie  modest  aqdrationa  and  earnest  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  At  Wheeler,  Lawrence  County,  Ala.,  he  has  made 
a  delightful  home  for  himself  and  family,  and,  in  his  partial  retirement 
from  the  busy  stir  of  city  life,  he  there  finds  am])le  time  to  gratify  th^ 
desires  of  a  well-trained  and  richly-stored  mind.  Having  a  law-office  at 
both  AVheeler  and  Courtland,  General  Wheeler  spends  considerable  time  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Free  from  political  aspirations,  vet  mindful 
of  his  duty'to  hia  people,  he  has  recently  given  important  services  to  the 
Democratic  party  in  their  State  Conventiona  and  on  the  stump.  As  Chair- 
num  of  the  Ooounittee  of  Besolntiona  in  one  of  these.  General  Wheeler 
preaented  an  able  report  that  was  recd^ed  with  the  greatest  fbvor.  In  com- 
pany with  Cteneral  L.  Pope  Walker,  at  one  time  Beeretaiy  of  War  of  the 
Confederate  States,  he  deliyered  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
speeches  made  during  the  campaign  of  1880  in  the  State,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  12,808,  against 
12,76.')  for  the  Greenback-Democrat  competitor. 

The  celebnition  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  Montgomery  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  displays  ever  witnessed  in  our  country.  It  was  conducted 
under  tiie  auspices  of  the  Confederate  Boldien'  Memorial  and  Historical 
Asaodation.  Early  in  June  they  aent  pressing  and  cordial  InyitaHsna  to  all 
the  distinguished  Federal  and  Confederate  Qenerals  whoee  address  they 
could  ascertain.  The  Association  also  passed  and  published  resolutiona 
inviting  all  who  served  in  the  Federal  army  to  join  in  this  great  celebration 
of  Independence  Day.  General  Wheeler  was  the  omtor  of  the  day,  and 
deliyered  an  address  replete  with  no]>le,  patriotic  sentiments  and  eloqticnt 
passages,  frojn  which  we  have  barely  space  for  the  briefest  quotations. 
After  alluding  to  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  war,  in  which  many  present 
had  been  arrayed,  one  against  the  other,  he  said: 
41 
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Should  not  the  actors  in  such  scenes  grasp  hands  as  brothers  and  swear  etomal 
fidelity  to  the  principles  pledged  hy  our  fathers,  and  the  commemoration  of  which  brings 
BS  hera  to-day?  The  Mmnd  froia  th«  grave  of  the  Immortal  Lee  edhoea  that  we  should, 
and  this  association  of  soldiers  has  spread  the  refrain  to  the  comers  of  onr  land. 

It  is  a  stirring  souml,  nnd  its  token  of  friendship  and  devotion  to  country  will  find  a 
response  in  every  heart  which  loves  American  liberty.  With  fires  of  patriotism  warmed 
hj  tiie  memoTf  of  'yirtnee '  which  a  oentniy  has  not  dimmed,  and  whidi  recently  thone 
neplendent  upon  many  ficld.s,  the  suuh  uf  tliu  licroes  of  '76  can  not  bntbe  to  each  other 
as  were  their  5ire.-!.  Men  from  ^'nmite  liill-;,  from  biinlis  of  frozen  lake?,  will  join  those 
from  the  clime  of  the  'cypress  uud  tke  myrtle/  who^o  shores  are  washed  by  tropic  seaa. 
Hen  who  effered  lift  to  lb*  eanae  they  deemed  Oelr  country's;  men  upon  whose  lips  and 
hearts  was  peace;  let  then  meet  together,  and,  with  its  broad,  white  wings,  peace  with 
all  its  blessings  will  come,  and  like  the  Angel  of  Hope  nm!  the  rainbow  of  Promise  it 
will  be  a  lasting  covenant  of  good  will,  fellowship,  and  perpetual  union. 

July  5,  1881,  upon  General  Wheeler's  return  to  his  home,  he  found  a 
letter  from  a  prominent  Southern  general,  seeking  rather  to  dissuade  him, 
and  through  him  Confederate  soldiers,  from  joining  in  a  rcproseutation  of 
the  armies  of  the  late  Confederacy,  and  extending  hospitable  greetings  to 
soldiers  of  the  Korth  composing  '*The  Society  of  The  Cumberland,"  vrho 
had  appointed  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  as  the  plaee  where  on  September  91, 
1881,  they  wonld  hold  thehr  lint  Southern  reunion.  In  reeponae  to  that  let> 
ter  General  Wheeler  wrote  moat  earnestly  and  doqnently,  pleading  for  anck 
representation  and  greeting  in  a  letter  of  too  great  length  to  have  space  in 
this  volume.  Sufficient  to  say  that  it  abounded  in  the  noblest  sentiments  of 
patriotism  and  fraternal  feeling  toward  the  people  of  the  North,  so  much  so 
that  a  leading  Southern  paper,  which  published  it,  commented  on  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  people  of  the  North  knew  General  Wheeler  to  be  a  gallani  enemy;  they  now 
regard  him  as  a  reliable  friend.  It  is  a  curious  and  noteworthy  circumstance  that  those 
Sootheni  leaden  who  fovgiht  the  hardest  while  the  war  lasted  have  heea  the  most  aetive 
to  efforts  to  restore  harmony  between  the  two  sectiottB  shMe  the  war  ended,  and  that 
those  who  did  the  loaj^t  fighting  in  the  Federal  army  are  now  fighting  to  keep  alive 
sectional  hatreds.  The  people  of  the  South  generally  entertain  the  views  expressed  by 
General  Wheeler,  Imt  they  should  voice  tiiose  oplaluns  hy  meeting  and  greetmff  the 
Federal  solders  who  are  to  bold  tbeirnest  aanval  meeting  at  Chattanooga  on  the  aist 
of  S«ptembor.  In  other  days  the  Southern  people  greeted  the  men  that  oon^tittito  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  with  '  bloody  hands  and  hospitable  graves ' ;  but  now  that  the 
war  Is  over  they  propose  to  meet  them  nader  the  stars  and  stripes  and  at  the  Ibstivs 
board,  and  show  to  the  worid  that,  while  we  were  enemlM  in  war,  we  are  IHoods  in 
peace* 

Ko  man  of  the  South  vras  more  instrumental  in  the  aeeomplishment  of 

that  grand  result,  which  Inougfat  together  on  that  memorable  and  now  his- 
toric day  in  September  so  many  whose  faces,  then  wearing  the  smile  of 
friendly  greeting,  but  a  few  years  back  had  been  set  against  each  other 

Ob  Oie  perOcns  edge  of  hstde. 

Let  us  hope  that  he  who  distinguished  himself  so  signally  in  battlea 
against  the  Union  will  henceforth  find  his  greatest  happiness  in  employing 
his  qplendid  talents  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  it. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  WHITE, 

or  KEHTCCKT. 

OHN  D.  WHITE,  of  Manchester,  who  represents  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kentucky  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
bom  in  Clay  County  in  that  State,  January  16,  1849,  at  the  homestead 
farm  which  he  still  cultivates.  He  was  educated  in  a  private  school  until 
1805,  and  afterwards  at  Eminence  College  and  Kentucky  University  until 
1870.  In  1873  he  graduated  in  law  at  Michigan  University,  and  in  the 
Medical  department  of  that  institution.  The  following  term  there  he  studied 
chemistry  and  anatomy,  with  view  to  making  a  specialty  of  criminal  law. 
In  1874  he  declined  a  nomination  for  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  that 
State,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  unanimously  nominated  and  elected,  as 
a  Republican,  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress.  At  the  close  of  his  term  he  de- 
clined a  re-nomination,  preferring  to  travel  in  Europe.  In  1879  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  Convention  at  Louisville,  and  was  in  the  same 
year  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  of  Kentucky.  He  resigned  that  posi- 
tion for  cause,  in  1880,  and  was  at  once  endorsed  by  a  re-election  without 
opposition.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Kentucky  Delegation  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1880,  He  was  nominated  as  a  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Congress  in  1880,  and  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  in  188T;  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress, as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  15,477  against  13,886  for  the  Whig- 
Democrat  candidate. 
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HON.  WASHINGTON  C.  WHITTHORNE. 

or  TENNBBfER. 

[A8HINGT0N  CURRAN  WHITTHORNE,  of  Columbia,  who  repre- 
Bents  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Tennessee  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Marshall  County  in  that  State, 
April  19,  1825.  Having  prepared  himself  for  a  classical  education,  he  en- 
tered the  East  Tennessee  University,  and  there  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1843.  Leaving  college  he  selected  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  and,  after  due 
preparation,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  has  since  continued  in  ])ractice. 
In  18d5,  1850,  1857,  and  1858  ho  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of  Ten- 
nessee; 1859  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  that  State,  and  was  chosen  presiding  officer  of  that  body.  In  1800,  he 
was  on  the  Breckenridge  Electoral  ticket,  for  the  State  at-large.  In  the  pro- 
visional army  of  Tennessee,  in  1861,  he  was  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
and  was  afterwards  Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  which  latter  position  he 
continued  to  hold  under  Governor  Harris,  until  the  termination  of  the  civil 
war.  His  "disabilities"  were  removed  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July, 
1870.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-second,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty- 
fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected,  as  a  Democrat,  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  by  a  vote  of  11, 118  against  8,056  for  the  Republican 
candidate. 
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HON.  EDWIN  WILLITS, 

or  xicHioAir. 

DWIN  WILLITS,  of  Monroe,  wh^  represents  the  Second  Congreaaion- 
al  District  of  Michigan  in  the  Conffrcsa  of  the  United  States,  waa  bom 
at  Otto,  Cattaraugus  County,  New  York,  April  24,  1830.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  his  family  removed  with  him  to  Michigan.  He  availed  himself  of 
the  usual  advantages  for  acquiring  an  early  education  at  the  common 
schools,  after  which  he  prepared  for  a  classical  course,  and  entered  Michi- 
gan University,  where  he  graduated  in  1855.  A  year  later  he  located  at 
Monroe,  his  present  residence,  and  read  law  with  Senator  I.  P.  Christiancy. 
In  December,  1857,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  in  1800  he  was  elected 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Monroe  County.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  1800,  and  was  re-elected  to  that  position  in 
1806,  holding  the  office  twelve  years.  In  18T3  ho  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission  to  revise  the  State  Constitution.  January  1,  1863,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  of  Monroe  by  President  Lincoln.  From  1856  to  1861, 
he  was  editor  of  the  Monroe  Commereiai.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth 
and  Forty -sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress^ 
as  a  Republican. 

In  the  present  Congress,  Mr.  Willits  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
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HON.  CHARLES  G.  WILLIAMS^ 
ov  WMooiwnr. 

HAKLB8  0.  HyiLLIAMS,  of  Janesville,  who  repnsents  the  First 
Congresfltonal  District  of  Wisconain,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  at  Royalton,  Niaprnrn  County,  Xew  York.  Oct.  18, 
1829.  His  father  was  a  native  of  ITartfonl.  Conn.,  liis  mother  of  Slion  ham, 
Vermont.  His  first  educational  ndvunta/^es  were  only  such  iw  a  district 
school  could  afford  him.  He  early  manifested  an  aptitude  for  public  speak- 
ing, and  the  debating  clubs  of  bis  neighborhood  were  resorts  of  special  de- 
light to  him.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  expressed  a  wish  to  his  father  to 
atady  law,  and  the  latter,  sympathiaingwidi  him  In  that  ambitioii,  waa  plaii- 
ning  to  give  him  a  thorough  education,  but  died  when  Charles  was  dzteen. 
This  event  threw  him  mainly  upon  his  own  resources  for  the  future ;  but  bj 
his  own  efforts,  assisted  by  his  two  brothers,  he  completed  a  thorough  aca> 
demic  course  iit  the  Weslcyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y.  He  began  the  study 
of  l:iw  in  the  (•fficc  of  Judge  L.  F.  Bowon  nt  Lockport,  N.  Y..  and  in  18.')2 
went  to  Roclicstcr,  N.  Y.,  where  he  C(»n)])letcd  his  law  course,  and  in  1855 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  Here,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
•  Harriet  Gregg,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Gregg,  and  entered  at  once  Into  the 
ptactioe  of  hia  profcsdon.  At  the  end  of  his  fliat  year  of  pfactke  he  re- 
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ceived  a  very  libeml  offer  from  the  late  Judge  Noggle,  of  Janesville,  Wis., 
to  come  to  tliat  place  and  take  char;:re  of  his  legal  business.  This  afforded 
Mr.  Williams  a  rare  opportunity  for  entering  at  once  into  a  lucnitivc  prac- 
tice. Two  months  after  he  reached  Janesville,  Mrs.  "Williams  died.  His 
second  wife  was  ilary  A.,  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  Noggle,  and  by  b.er  he 
has  two  children.  la  the  year  1856  Mr.  Williams  was  prominently  brought 
before  tiie  public  in  tbe  Fremont  campaign.  Being  an  ardent  BepubUcan, 
he  Teiy  aoon  attracted  attention,  and  took  rank  with  the  beet  epeakers  of 
tiio  N<»thwest.  He  was  engaged  to  canTaaa  the  State,  and  apoke  in  erery 
considerable  town  in  Wisconsin.  lie  and  his  partner,  np  to  ^e  time  he  en- 
tered upon  his  odicial  life,  bad  one  of  the  best  law  practices  in  Southern 
Wif5con.«in.  In  18G8  he  was  a  Republican  Presidential  Elector,  and  the  pame 
year  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1870  was  re-elected 
to  that  body.  During  both  of  these  terms  he  was  President,  pro  icm.,oi  the 
Senate,  and  during  the  latter  term  Chairman  of  the  Judi(  iary  Committee. 
He  at  once  took  a  front  rank  among  the  leaders  of  the  Senate.  Ue  was 
nominated  by  acclamation  and  elected  to  tbe  Forty>third  Congress.  He  haa 
been  re-elected,  successively,  to  the  Foity-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sizth, 
and  Forty-seventh  Congresses,  and  at  bia  last  election  received  a  larger  ma- 
jority than  ever  before. 

Though  what  may  be  called  a  "stalwart"  Republican,  he  has  for  soma 
of  his  most  intimate,  life-long  friends  those  who  have  always  been  Demo- 
crats. His  political  sincerity  and  honor  are  undoubted.  No  man  can  wish 
to  enjoy  to  a  greater  degree  than  does  Mr.  "Williams  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  his  constituent}.  His  personal  integrity  is  beyond  suspicion.  His 
career  in  Congress  has  always  been  characterized  by  sound,  practical  judg- 
ment. He  has  spoken  upon  nearly  every  important  question  that  haa  come 
before  the  House  during  his  term  of  service  there,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  those  relating  to  Inter-State  Commerce,  the  Centennial  Expod- 
tion,  Civil  Righta  Force  Bill,  Specie  Payments,  Transfer  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau, Chinese  Immigration,  Electoral  Count,  Arrearage  of  Pensions,  Elec- 
tion Laws,  and  Army  and  other  appropriation  bills.  Some  of  these  speeches 
have  been  widely  circulated  North  and  South. 

He  delivered  orations  on  Decoration  Days  at  Gettysburg  and  at  Arling- 
ton Heights,  which  were  pronounced  to  be  among  the  best  ever  heard  at 
those  {daces.  For  six  coineoutive  years  he  has  beoi  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  recently  placed  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee.  In  the  present  Congress  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Williams  has  always  shown  marked  sympathy  for  the  aoldier,  and 

for  the  colored  people  of  the  South.  He  is  emphatically  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  has  passed  through  twenty-five  years  of  eventful  public  life,  with- 
out having  a  stain  or  blemish  upon  his  character,  is  now  51  years  of  age,  in 
robust  health  and  full  possesision  of  his  powers,  and  we  may  well  predict  for 
him  a  useful  and  brilliant  future  in  the  service  of  the  state  and  nation. 
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HON.  ALBERT  S.  WILLIS, 

or  KEICTCCKT. 

LBERT  S.  WILLIS,  of  Louisville,  who  represents  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kentucky  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  in  Shelby  County,  in  that  State,  January  22,  1843.  Ilis  early 
e<lucation  was  obtained  at  the  common  schools  of  his  vicinity,  gniduating  at 
the  Louisville  High  School  in  1800.  After  his  graduation  he  taught  school 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  Choosing  the  legal  profession  for  his  vocation, 
he  then  began  to  read  a  preparatory  course,  and  soon  afterward  entered  the 
Louisville  Law-School,  where  he  graduated  in  1866,  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1872 
he  canvassed  the  State  on  the  Democratic  Electoral  ticket. 

In  1S70  be  was  elected  Attorney  for  Jefferson  County,  was  re-elected  to 
that  office  in  1874,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  he  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  in  that  body  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-sixth 
and  Forty-seventh  Congresses  as  a  Democrat,  receiving  at  his  last  election  a 
vote  of  11,034  against  8,415  for  the  Kepublican,  and  8,704  for  a  Democratic 
opponent. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  WILSON, 

or  WEST  TinoisiA. 

EN.TAMIN  WILSOX,  of  Clarksburg,  who  represents  the  Firrt  Con- 
gresnional  District  of  West  Virginia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Harrison  County,  in  that  State  (then  a  part  of 
Virginia),  April  30,  1825.  lie  was  educated  at  the  Northwestern  Virginia 
Academy  at  Clarksburg.  After  completing  his  academic  course  he  attended 
the  Law-School  at  Staunton,  and  after  thorough  preparation  for  the  profession 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1848,  and  has  since  practiced. 

He  was  Commonwealth's  Attorney  for  Harrison  County  from  1852  to 
18C0.  In  1801  he  was  a  meralK?r  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Virginia.  He  was  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  tho 
State  at-large  in  1868.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  West  Virginia  in  1871.  He  was  one  of  the  Delegiites  from  the 
State  at-large  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore  in  1872. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth 
Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat, 
by  a  vote  of  18.400  against  18, 850  lor  the  Rcpublicim.  and  1^515  for  the 
Greenback  candidates. 
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HON.  MORGAN  R.  WISE, 

OF  FKMNSTLTANIA. 

J\  ORGAN  R.  WISE,  of  Waynesburg,  who  represents  the  Twenty-first 
R|  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
|V)  States,  was  bom  June  7,  1830,  at  West  Bethlehem,  Washington 
County  in  that  State.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  father,  Joseph  Wise,  as  a 
practical  farmer.  When  quite  young  he  taught  school.  In  1850  he  crossed 
the  Plains  in  a  company  of  twenty-eight  men,  under  Captain  George  W. 
Read,  and  engaged  in  mining  gold  in  California.  While  there  he  volunteered 
under  Major  Stammins  to  defend  the  miners  against  Indian  depredations. 
Having  returned  to  Pennsylvania  he  graduated  at  Waynesburg  College  in 
the  class  of  1856. 

He  was  elected  to  the  State  House  of  Representatives  in  1874,  and 
was  returned  to  that  body  in  1870,  serving  four  years.  He  waa  one  of 
a  corporation  organized  in  Philadelphia,  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  State,  which  issued  The  Greenback  Herald  in  1875.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  18,180,  against  11,870  for  the  Repub- 
lican, and  4,083  for  the  Greenback  candidates. 
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HON.  GEORGE  D.  WISE, 

ov  vmnu. 

EOKGB  D.  WISE,  of  Bichmond,  who  wpntmAB  the  Third  Congreft- 
aioiial  Dubict  of  YiigbiAln  the  OongreM  of  the  United  States,  was 

born  in  Accomack  Coxinty,  Virginia,  in  1885.  He  graduated  at  the 
Indiana  University,  after  which  he  studied  law  at  WilHam  and  Maiy  Collego 
at  "Williamsburg,  Virginia,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  has  since  practiced 
hia  profession  at  lUchmond  in  tliat  State.  He  was  a  Captain  in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  lie  was  ComraonweAlth's  Attorney  for  the  city  of  Richmond 
for  several  years,  resigning  that  office  in  1880.  lie  was  elected  to  the  Forty- 
serenth  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  10,931  against  8,566  for  the 
^'Readjuster**  candidate. 


HON.  THOIUS  WILLIAMS^ 

er  iiaaiwfc. 

C4*H0MAS  Wr.LTAMS,  of  Wetumpka,  who  lepresents  the  Fifth  Ctoii^ 
m§\  I  gressional  District  of  Alabama  in  the  Congress  in  the  United  States, 
it  was  bom  in  Greenville  County,  Virginia,  August  11,  1825,  and  in 
1835  removed  to  bis  present  place  of  residence,  where  he  has  since  continued 
to  dwell.  His  early  education  was  limited.  He  is  a  planter  and  a  lawyer 
by  profession.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1878.  Ho  wa^ 
cketed  to  the  Forty-dith  and  le-dected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congiess^  as 
a  Demoenty  without  oppoeitioB. 


HON.  WALm  A.  WOOQi 


[ALTER  A.  WOOD,  of  Hoosick  Falls,  who  represents  the  Seven- 
teenth CongTCssioBal  District  of  New  Toik  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  fltetes,  was  bom  at  Mason,  in  the  State  of  Kew  Hampshire, 
October  88, 1815.   His  early  edneatioo  was  obtained  at  the  common  schooL 

He  subsequent^  removed  to  Kew  York  and  l)ecame  an  inventor  and  mano^ 
&cturer  of  reapers,  mowers,  and  binders.    He  never  held  any  public  office 

until  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress.  Ho  was  re-elec  ted  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  21,902  against  5,163 
for  the  Democratic  caodidftte* 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  WOOD, 

or  NKIV  TOUL 

MONO  the  events  of  the  politically  memorable  2d  of  November,  1880, 
WHS  the  election  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Wood  to  represent  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress.  The  district  embraces  a  populous  and  influential  Metropolitan 
constituency,  active  in  partisanship,  strongly  Democratic,  and  demanding^ 
close  attention  to  its  interests  on  the  part  of  the  recipients  of  its  sufirages  for 
local,  State,  or  national  offices. 

Benjamin  "Wood  was  bom  at  Shelbyville,  Kentucky,  October  13,  1820. 
He  is  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Fernando  Wood, 
widely  known  in  American  politics,  died  while  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  was  in  session,  leaving  a  record  of  long  and  hon- 
orable public  service,  that  culminated  in  his  laborious  eflforts,  even  under 
the  shadow  of  his  approaching  death,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Funding 
Bill,  tlmt  might  be  considered  his  posthumous  work  and  his  legacy  of  states- 
manship to  his  country. 

The  history  of  the  Wood  family  is  thoroughly  American  since  so  far  back 
as  1016,  when  a  staunch  Quaker  named  Henry  Wood  emigrated  from  Wales 
and  sought  refuge  from  religious  persecution  in  the  comparative  wilderness 
of  the  New  World.    But  finding  the  spirit  of  intolerahce  already  domiciled 
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1&  MflMchoMMs,  when  be  flnt  luded,  he  settled  in  tbe  neiglLborbood  of 
where  now  etandi  tiamden,  in  New  Jersey,  and  huUt  himself  a  homeatead 
which,  with  the  broad  acres  of  tile  appertaining  estate,  he  called  Pea-Shore, 

and  with  that  property  the  succeeding  generations  of  the  tamily  have  mostly 
been  identified.  This  Henry  Wood  of  over  two  centuiieB  ago  waa  the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketrh. 

Benjamin  Wood  of  to-day  seems  to  have  fully  inherited  the  strong  points 
of  the  character  of  his  ancestors.  He  has  always  been  willing  to  accept 
martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  principle.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  thrown 
on  his  own  teaonioes,  and  bdng  ^ftntiiraiia  and  oiterprisbg  he  traveled 
•ztondvely,  picking  up  experience  and  a  livelihood,  ao  fhat  at  the  age  of 
foortaen  lie  had  vlailed  aft  but  one  of  fhe  Stalea  of  the  Union,  tlie  West 
India  ialanda,  and  Central  America.  Re  then  engaged  in  buaineaa  in  Kew 
York,  and  through  his  tact  and  energy  accumulated  a  fortune.  In  May, 
18(50,  he  purchased  the  Xew  York  D(nly  Nerr^,  of  which  journal,  and  of  the 
Beveral  other  ))ajK'rs  that  constitute  the  establishment,  that  is  to  say:  T/ie 
J\^eic  Yiirk  Snn'i'iii  Neio*,  Tfi^  Nfio  York  WWhhj  Nnrn,  Ntnr  York  Gmnnn  Daily 
XfeiM^  and  Uenium  Sund/iy  Nem,  he  is  at  present  editor  and  chief  proprietor. 

Mr.  Wood  has  participated  actively,  earnestly,  and  with  marked  success 
In  local  and  natioBal  politica.  He  supported  the  Preddentlal  candidacy  of 
Dougiaa,  being  in  that  campaign  a  member  of  the  State  Central  Committee 
of  Kew  Toil:,  and  aa  each  chosen  Chaimiaa  of  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  unite  the  anti-Repnblican  elements  of  the  State.  He  was  also 
Chairman  of  the  Convention  of  Democratic  editors  that  assembled  at  the 
Afitor  House  in  1860.  In  that  year  Mr.  Wood  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
six  hundred  and  thirty-two,  to  represent  the  Tliird  Congressional  District  of 
New  York.  Ilis  hostility  to  the  doctrine  of  armed  coercion,  as  unreserveflly 
expressed  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Daily  Newt^  naturally  gave  him  u 
conspicuona  attitude  in  the  national  legislature.  His  speeches  were  bitterly 
aiticiaed  and  hia  antagonism  to  the  war  timatoningly  denomiced.  The  feel- 
ing againat  him  in  the  Honae  of  Bepreaentatlves  took  the  ahape,  on  the  Uth  . 
of  June,  1860,  of  a  preamble  and  xeaolution,  presented  by  Mr.  Bingham  of 
Ohio,  declaring  that  "information  had  been  received  by  the  government 
that  Hon.  Benjamin  Wood,  a  member  of  the  House  from  New  York  city, 
had  been  engaged  in  communicating,  or  attempting  to  communicate,  imjwr- 
ant  intelligence  to  the  rebels  in  arms  against  the  government,  and  directing 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  investigate  the  subject  and  report  the  facts.** 

Mr.  Wood  said: 

1  hope  the  resolution  will  be  adopted;  and  I  also  desire  to  thank  the  goTcmment  (br 
giving  me  what  tiiey  have  dented  to  so  many  others,  namely,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  WooiVs  earnest  and  repeated  demands  for  an 
investigation,  the  matter  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  took  no  practical  fonn 
beyond  the  reference  to  the  committee. 

It  appean  that  Mr.  Wood*a  conatitueiitidid  not  diaapproveof  the  oouTBe 
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of  their  ropresentatlTe,  for  in  18^  he  was  returned  to  Congress  from  the 
same  tlistrict  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Though  urged  at  the  close  of 
his  term  to  accept  their  suffrages  for  the  third  term  he  declined,  but  accepted 
the  nomination  to  a  State  SeiiatorBhip,  and  was  elected  by  a  lar^a-  imijorlty. 

Meanwhile  the  Daily  IXews  had  been  suppressed,  and  was  kept  under 
the  ban  for  eighteen  months  when,  on  the  18tb  of  May,  18G3,  it  was  per- 
mitted to  resume  poblication,  and  oontimiad  its  opposltioii  to  the  dodxioA 
of  anned  coercion  to  the  clow  of  the  civil  war. 

The  salient  fMires  of  Mr.  Wood*s  career  aie  unqnestioDably  those  re- 
lating to  Mb  action  and  sentiment  in  identification  with  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion.  The  motives  that  shaped  his  course  during  that  terrible  ordeal 
are  now  better  understood  than  tliey  were  while  the  conflict  raged  and  gave 
intensity  to  the  extremes  of  sectional  feeling.  The  patriotic  element  has  at 
no  time  been  found  wanting  in  the  old  Quaker  family  from  which  is  descended 
this  sturdy  representative  of  a  metropolitan  con.stituency  in  the  Federal  Con- 
gress. His  grandfather  was  turned  out  of  the  Quaker  church  for  raising  a 
regiment  in  tlie  war  of  1812,  and  his  father  and  himself  were  hooted  bj  a 
nullification  procession  at  Charleston  on  account  of  their  dedaratioin  of 
Union  prindples. 

But  Benjamin  Wood  could  not  conscientionsly  accept  the  doctrine  of 
armed  coercion  of  States  by  the  federal  government,  and  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  disguise  his  convictions  upon  a  question  having  so  much  national 

significance. 

Perhaps  the  position  that  he  assumed  can  be  best  illustrated  through 
his  speeches  in  Congress,  and  a  brief  extract  from  one  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  May  IG,  1862,  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  his 
C(moeptl(Mi  of  the  duties  of  the  crisis. 

He  said: 

Self-gOTsminent  is  the  god  of  my  political  Idolatry,  and  tiie  Uhkm  b  bat  a  tmple 
in  which  I  have  worshiped  it.  Should  that  temple  bo  destn>yed,  I  would  not  forsaks  Uia 
crep<l,  nor  would  the  miphty  principle  bo  buried  in  the  ruins.  I  love  nn<l  would  preserro 
the  temple,  for  beneath  its  roof  are  gathered  the  treasures  of  holy  past  associations;  up» 
on  its  hsDowed  walls  are  inscribed  names  of  patriots,  from  tiie  Nordi  and  tnm  the 
Sotttih,  whose  blood  has  been  Its  eement.  But  rather  would  I  have  tiie  ^oriooi  fsbrio 
crumble  to  the  dvst,  tiiaa  see  the  spirit  of  despotism  enshrined  within  its  saered  pre- 
cincts. 

As  nearly  as  possible,  from  so  brief  an  extract,  the  above  no  doubt  re- 
veals tlie  motive  of  Mr.  Wood's  opposition  to  tlie  war.  He  was  true  to  the 
princii)le  to  tlie  end.  In  ISOl,  he  wrote  and  had  })ublished,  under  the  title 
of  "Fort  Lafayette,  or  Love  and  Secession,"  a  iiolitical  novel  in  wlii(  li  his 
peculiar  views  of  the  civil  strife,  then  in  its  earlier  stages,  were  embodied. 
With  vmce  and  pen,  as  legislator  and  as  journalist,  he  continued  to  coukbat 
the  doctrine  of  armed  coercion. 

Naturally  this  perristent  antagcmism  of  the  overwhelming  pcqpular  sen- 
timent of  the  K<nth  provoked  a  considerable  damor  against  hhn,  but  it 
was  tempered  by  respect  for  his  sincerity  and  ooumge. 
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Of  course,  amid  the  passions  and  excitements  of  the  time,  there  were 
incidents  of  immediate  peril  to  himself.  A  New  York  newBpaper  had 
occasion  a  few  mouths  ago  to  relate  the  following: 

In  the  first  fover  of  excitement  in  this  city  nn  angry  moh  gathered  in  front  of  the  office  of 
the  Daily  Neic4  and  deniaudod  that  the  Nutiunal  tiug  be  huisted  on  the  building.  Mr.  Wood 
ezpraMod  his  rrrerenee  for  Um  •tan  and  strlpM,  Imt  objected  toooerelea  in  the  premtMi. 
The  moltttude  became  furious,  and  throats  of  violence,  imprecatlooay  aiidhowla  of  rage 
arose  from  all  quarters  of  tlie  ctowiUhI  square,  where  the  surging  mass  seemed  to  be 
gathering  itMlf  for  a  desperate  assault.  At  this  crisis,  Police  Superintendent  Kenned/ 
made  hie  way  Into  the  oilBoe  and,  expoatnlartng  with  the  proprietor,  Insbted  tiiat,  aa  % 
matter  of  expediency,  the  flag  should  be  raised.  '  No,  Mr.  Kennedy,'  answered  Mr. 
Wtviil,  '  I  respect  the  American  flag  too  much  to  peniiit  it  to  be  hoisted  on  this  building 
at  the  demand  of  a  mob.  If  you  do  it,  you  do  it  at  your  peril.'  The  mob  was  finallj 
dIsperMd  by  the  police  and  the  flag  was  not  hoisted  that  day  oatbalM^  J^em  build- 
ing. 

At  a  later  day,  when  the  draft  riots  threatened  the  city's  derastation, 
Mr.  Wood  was  actire  and  fearless  in  ezereising  his  inflaenoe  in  behalf  of 
law  and  order.  The  Tritma  office  was  attacked  and  a  similar  demonstea- 

tion  made  on  the  Times  building.  Mr.  Wood  hastened  to  the  scene,  and, 
taking  his  position  at  the  doorway,  confronted  the  multitade  with  a  revolver 

in  his  hand. 

••You  know,"  he  said,  "that  I  and  the  Daily  Nettsh&ve  been  with 
you  for  the  maintenance  of  your  rights;  but  it  is  not  your  right  to  destroy 
the  property  of  yoiir  fellow  citizens.  Tou  shall  not  pass  here  while  I  am 
alive  to  prevent  it.**  The  proposed  attadc  was  abandoned. 

Hr.  Wood's  personal  appearance  is  in  accord  with  his  character. 
Strongly-bnilt,  erect,  with  ^yee  of  quiet  blne^  fim  lips,  and  a  countenance 
pale  and  thoughtful  almost  to  sadness  under  repose  yet  animated  under  ex- 
citement, he  conveys  in  feature  and  in  manner  the  impression  of  that  com- 
bination of  firmness  and  amiability,  of  energy  and  geniality,  that  makes  him 
at  the  same  time  a  thorough  man  of  business,  a  keen  politician,  and  a  pleas- 
ant social  companion.  In  early  manhood  he  married  Miss  Davidson,  who 
died  in  1849,  leaving  two  sons,  Benjamin  and  Henry,  who  are  in  full  career 
of  successful  professional  occupation  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  one  as  a 
lawyer,  the  otiier  as  a  physician.  In  1867,  Kr.  Wood  married  the  daughter 
of  Heniy  Maifleld,  a  lady  whose  accomplishments  and  loveliness  of  charac- 
ter and  person  adm  and  dignify  the  elegant  but  not  ostentatioas  home  over 
which  she  presides. 
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CjjpHOMAS  L.  YOUNG,  of  Cincinnati,  who  represents  the  Second  Cob- 
I  gressional  District  of  Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
^*  horn  in  the  town  of  Killyleagh,  County  of  Down,  Ireland,  December 
14,  1882.  He  came  to  this  country  in  his  boyhood,  and  when  only  about 
fifteen  years  of  afre  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army,  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  continued  in  military  service  until  1867.  He  then  studied 
kw  tad  engaged  in  teaching  mIiooI  al  dnclmiaitl.  At  eooiBMiioanieiit 
«f  the  late  war  he  entered  the  Union  anny  aa  lientenaaty  and  hy  hia 
aoldierly  qnalitlea  won  pramotfon  to  a  Cnplaincy,  whidi  waa  followed  in 
Older  of  sucoearion  by  the  commission  of  Major,  lieotenant-Colonel,  Col* 
enel,  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General.  In  1865  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
and  appointed  Assistant  City  Auditor  of  Cincinnati.  The  same  year  Mr. 
Younp  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Houses  of  Representatives.  In  1867  he  was 
made  Herordcr  of  Hamilton  County,  in  1868  he  was  appointed  Supervisor 
of  Intcruul  Revenue  uud  waa  also  Delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  and  in  1871  he  was  State  Senator.  He  was  elected 
Lieatenant-GoTemor  of  Ohio  in  1876,  and  racoeeded  Governor  Hayea  in 
1877.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-aixth  Oongreee,  and  re'Olected  to  the 
Forty-ieventh  Oongveasi  as  a  Repobiican,  by  a  vote  of  17,885  agalnat  18,- 
881  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
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HON.  MORRISON  R.  WAITE. 

OHIEr  JUBTIOK. 

ORRISON  REMICK  WAITE  presents  a  gubject  for  a  more  extendea 
^»®^P^y  ^^^^  liraiU  will  permit.  Fulsome  eulogy  would  be 
^  iV)unworthy  the  character  and  office  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  unwel- 
come to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  record  of  such  a  life  belon|fs  to 
the  public  he  has  served  and  \&  still  serving  with  so  much  ability;  and  what- 
ever use  can  Ijc  made  of  it,  in  the  interests  of  the  jieople,  becomes  lK)th  a 
privilege  and  a  duty.  It  is  in  this  view  that  a  sketch  of  the  man  whose 
official  honors,  in  certAin  respects,  are  greater  than  those  of  the  President 
of  this  Republic,  is  written. 

In  the  quiet  old  rural  town  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  still  stands  the  house, 
though  somewhat  altered  by  its  present  owner,  where  Morrison  R.  Waite  was 
bom,  Nov.  29,  1816.  He  traces  his  lineage  directly  back  to  England.  The 
coat  of  arms  granted  to  the  family  of  Waytos,  as  they  spelled  it,  bears  the  date 
of  1512.  Thomas  Wayte,  who  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  signed  the 
death-warrant  of  Charles  the  II;  and  soon  after  the  Restoration  the  family 
removed  to  this  country.  In  1679  Thomas  Waite,  who  was  bom  in  Sud- 
bury, Massachusetts,  settled  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  and  married  Mary  Bron- 
Bon,  whose  mother  was  a  Griswold — a  name  which  was  then  a  distinguished 
one  in  New  England,  at  a  period  in  its  history  ''when  mental  and  moral 
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culture  waft  the  first  eaeeotial  to  aoeew  to  good  society,  and  honest  labor 

was  esteemed  no  shame.**  Marvin,  the  son  of  Thomas,  was  an  Elector  in 
the  first  Presidential  election  after  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  cast  hia 
vote  for  George  Washintrton.  lie  was  for  many  years  in  the  State  Assem- 
bly, Judge  of  the  County  Court,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  sell  the 
lands  of  the  State  in  the  "Northwestern  Territory,"  and  to  fund  the  ])ro- 
ceeds,  a  service  which  laid  the  foundation  of  tlie  Connecticut  Sdiool  Fund. 
Kcmick,  a  half-brother  of  Judge  Marvin  Waite,  married  Susannah  Matson, 
a  aiater  of  the  late  GoTernor  Backinghain*a  mother.  Remiek  Waited  eldest 
800,  Heniy  Mataon,  was  bom  in  Ljme^  Febmaty  9, 1787,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  CoUqse,  New  Haveo,  with  honor,  in  the  daaa  of  1809.  He  itodied 
law  under  Governor  Matthew  Griswold,  and  became  a  lawyer  of  eminence. 
He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  serving  in  both  branches.  In  1884 
he  was  chosen  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Con- 
nect lent,  aud  in  18.')2  became  Chief  Justice,  holding  that  office  for  the  five 
succeeding  years;  when,  having  readied  seventy  years,  the  Constitutional 
limit  prescribed  by  the  State,  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  died  December 
14,  1869,  at  the  advanoed  age  of  eighty-two,  leaving  behind  him  the  Ira- 
grant  memory  of  an  vniivaled  Jndidal  vepotation,  and  a  blamelees  example. 

Mr.  Waite  entered  Yale  CoU^  at  the  age  of  aerenteen  yean,  and 
graduated  with  honor  in  1887  in  a  class  which  included  William  M.  Evarta, 
Edwards  Pierreponf,  Prof.  Benjamin  GttlUman,  Jr.,  and  others  ^\■^^o  have 
become  influential  and  distinguished  men.  After  graduating  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  his  father's  othce  in  Lyme,  but  finished  his  preparation  for 
the  Bar  in  the  otfu  <■  of  Samuel  M.  Young,  Es<j.,  then  a  prominent  attorney 
in  Maunice  City,  Ohio.  On  his  admission  in  1839  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Young.  Soon  after,  September  21,  1840,  he  was 
married  to  Misa  Amelia  C.  Warner,  of  Lyme. 

In  1850  the  firm  of  Young  d;  Waite  decided  to  remove  to  Toledo^ 
Ohio;  and  Mr.  Waite  proceeded  to  that  thriving  town,  opened  an  office, 
and  established  a  successful  business.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Young  closed 
up  affairs  at  Maumce  City,  and  followed  him  to  that  place;  and  their  united 
practice  became  very  wide  and  remunerative.  When  Mr.  Waiters  youngest 
brotlier  came  to  the  Bar  tliey  formed  a  partuersliip,  which  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  tlie  former  to  his  present  liigh  position. 
From  Ids  earliest  practice  Mr.  Waitc's  course  was  stamped  with  success. 
He  quietly  and  unoetentatioaaly  performed  his  professional  labors,  constantly 
growing  in  influence  and  power  both  aa  a  lawyer  and  a  dtiaen.  He  waa 
soon  acknowledged  to  be  a  leading  ooonador  and  adyocate  in  Nortfaweat- 
em  Ohio.  His  distinguished  ability,  his  studiona  habits,  and  his  concilin- 
tory  manners,  all  contributed  to  his  popularity.  But,  doubtless,  the  secret 
of  his  growing  fame  in  his  profession,  taken  in  connection  with  his  natural 
gifts,  was  liin  grand  purpose  to  master  it,  and  that  unwavering  devotion  to 
it,  which  drew  from  a  brother  member  of  tlie  Bar  who  liad  often  hcf  n 
his  opposing  counsel,  the  remark  that    his  a»scrtiuu  on  any  i^ucbtiou  uf  law 
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wae  always  accepted  as  indkputaUe.**  To  Mr.  Wsite  the  oourt  room  was 
not  file  place  for  amUtiotis  display  of  abilities  or  the  mere  straggle  for  vic- 
tory, but  toe  eaqpounding  and  applying  to  hmnan  life  and  conduct  in  civil 
relatioDH  the  great  principles  of  law,  itself  sa  fmnmitiffii  from  the  ii»<i«itft 
mind  of  "the  one  Law^nver." 

Politically  Mr.  Waite  was  a  Whig,  until  the  disbandment  of  that  party, 
and  since  that  time  ha^  been  a  Republican.  He  was  always  too  deeply 
engaged  in  his  profeBsion  to  become  much  of  a  partisan,  and  consequently 
never  came  to  he  recognixed  as  a  parly  leader,  the  conaenratiTe  turn  of 
his  miad  tended  to  lead  him  in  opposition  to  radical  political  measures. 
This  was  shown  during  the  war  in  his  snmport  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  lincoln, 
rather  than  the  move  smnmaiy  measures  adrocated  by  some  of  the  anti- 
shtvery  leaders.  But  to  all  the  war  measures  of  the  Government  he  gave 
earnest  and  effective  support,  "^ftking  himaalf  eepedaUy  useful  in  aiding  the 
recriiiting  service  of  the  army. 

In  1849  Mr.  Waite  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Le^'islature  as  a  Whig,  and 
served  with  credit  and  usefulness,  although  acting  with  the  minority.  In 
1850  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  but  was 
defeated  on  strict  party  grounds,  there  being  a  laige  Democratic  majority 
in  the  district  In  1869  he  veiy  reluctantly  became  a  candidate  for  Oon- 
gresB,  after  repeated  and  persistent  importunities  from  prominent  eitiaens  of 
both  parties.  Leading  Republicans  in  the  State  had  advised  the  people  of 
the  various  districts  to  disregard  strict  party  lines,  and  unite  on  the  simple 
basis  of  the  support  of  the  Government.  Not  long  after  this  Edwin  Phelps 
was  brought  out  as  the  Democratic  candidate. 

The  position  of  Mr,  Waite  was  substantially  the  one  on  which  the  war 
was  conducted  to  the  end.  Mr.  Lincoln's  preliminary  proclamatiuu  of 
emandpaiion  appeared  during  that  campaign,  and  it  waa  hesrlily  sostained 
by  lb.  Wi^te  and  his  friends,  not  only  ss  just  toward  the  rebel  slaveholdera 
and  the  slaves,  but  as  sound  war  policy,  inasmuch  as  it  was  calculated  to 
promote  the  "paramount  object — ^to  save  the  Union."  Although  not  a 
sealous  partiBan,  he  has  always  been  decided  and  ])ositive  in  his  expression 
of  opinions  in  Strictest  accord  with  the  principles  and  ^^oUcj  of  the  Bepub- 
lican  party. 

At  a  Convention  held  in  the  Toledo  Congressional  District,  the  radical 
measures  urged  upon  the  administration  in  the  ])rosecution  of  the  war 
had  the  effect  of  uniting  conservative  Republicans  and  Democrats,  who 
called  a  convention  of  thoee  who  were  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  restorstion  of  the  Union.**  Mr.  Waite  was  the  candidate  of 
the  ''Administration  Party**;  but  through  the  superior  oiganisation  and 
tactics  of  the  opposition  he  was  defeated,  jet  not  without  the  remarksble 
testimony  of  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  of  an  electim  unanimous 
within  five  votes,  giving  him  a  majority  of  twelve  htmdred. 

By  the  superior  organization  of  the  friends  of  the  "radical  candidate," 
Mr.  A^blej,  and  the  want  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Waite, 
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the  former  succeeded.  The  hi|^  esteem  in  which  Hr.  Wsite  was  held  at 
home  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  received  within  five  hundred  of  all  the 
votes  cast  in  Toledo — having  a  majority  of  twelve  hundred,  the  most  em- 
phatic indorsement  ever  given  to  any  man  by  the  |x»ople  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Wuite's  con-^^crvative,  cautious,  but  decided  patriotism,  found  its 
fullest  expresfiiou  in  the  i>oUcy  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  Mr.  Waite, 
although  he  was  often  urged  to  become-a  candidate  for  judicial  office,  had 
inyariably  refnaed.  When  Judge  Hocking  Hunter,  having  been  elected  to 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  Ohio,  declined  to  serve,  GoTomor  Brough  offered 
the  position  to  Ifr.  Waite^  who  declined  the  honor. 

The  first  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Waite,  in  which  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country,  was  that  of  counsel  for  the  United  States 
associated  with  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing  and  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  in  the  ar- 
bitnition  at  Geneva.  He  was  not  an  applicant  for  the  appointment,  and  was 
not  even  aware  that  such  a  |M)sition  was  to  be  filled.  The  api)ointment  was 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Deluuo.  In  November,  1872,  when  he 
waa  in  New  York  dosing  up  an  important  case  which  had  been  pending  for 
n  year  and  a  half,  he  reodved  a  dispatch,  forwarded  to  him  limn  Toledo, 
appointing  him  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  GoTeroment  at  GeneTn.  He 
accepted,  and  in  December  deported  for  his  post  of  duty. 

He  pcrfonned  the  required  senrioe  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Got* 
enunent  and  the  country,  took  an  onerous  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
case,  and  submitted  an  ar^mnont  on  the  question  of  the  liability  of  Great 
Britain  for  j>ermitting  the  An<;lo-('()nfederate  steamer  to  take  supplies  of  coal 
in  her  ]>orts.  In  that  effort  he  displayed  high  logical  power  and  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  international  questions. 

Having  aucceaalWy  doeed  his  labors  at  Genova,  Mr.  Wdte  ratumed  to 
hia  home  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profeedon.  In  April,  1878,  he 
waa  nominated  by  both  politicd  partiea,  and  unanimoudy  elected  one  of 
the  delegates  from  Lucas  County  to  the  Conventlmi  called  to  form  a  new 
Constitution  for  the  State  of  Ohio.  Upon  the  assembling  of  that  CoutkI' 
tion  in  May,  1873,  Mr.  Waite  waa  chosen  its  President. 

The  dcatli  of  Chief-Justice  Chase  having  created  a  vacancy  in  the 
lii;^li('st  judicial  office  in  the  United  States,  there  was  intense  interest 
throughout  the  country  to  know  who  would  receive  the  nomination.  Hon. 
George  H.  Williams  and  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  having  been  successively  nom- 
inated and  withdrawn,  on  the  80th  of  January,  1874,  the  President  sent  to 
the  Senate  the  name  of  lb.  Wdte.  Just  one  year  before,  lb.  Waite,  on 
the  motion  of  Caleb  Cushing,  had  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  nomination  was  the  more  honorable  because  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Waite  not  only  made  no  effort  to  influence  the  President's  choice,  but 
advised  again.st  such  efforts  when  offered  by  hia  friends.  Not  only  was  the 
appointment  made  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  but  it  is  believed 
that  no  pressure  was  brouuht  to  bear  u]>on  the  President  to  brinL'  alwmt  the 
result.    Never  was  an  uppuintment  made  to  this  high  olHcc  in  a  munuer 
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that  better  befitted  it.  Tlie  telegrnm  announcing  Mr.  Waiters  appointment 
w:us  handed  him  while  presiding  over  the  State  Convention,  and  the  intelli- 
gence wa.s  soon  known  to  the  members  of  that  lK)d y,  who  were  about  to  give 
expression  to  their  deep  satisfaction  in  a  storm  of  applause  when  ^Ir.  Waitc, 
wiflL  a  motioii  of  hit  hand,  quklfy  leminded  them  that  the  a£[uir8  of  the 
State  demanded  their  attention;  and  the  lisiiig  demonstration  immediately 
snbsided  in  the  routine  of  the  day*8  boaineM.  This  was  lighted  up,  how* 
ever,  by  tiie  aoppressed  enthusiasm  which  was  apparent  in  eTory  ooun* 
tenoncc,  and  was  the  topic  of  animated  conversation  during  the  intervals  of 
public  duties.  Before  adjourning,  the  Convention  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

Rtsclvtd,  That  thi«  Chnml>fr  ha,"*  heard  with  lively  sntisfnctlon  of  the  confirmation 
of  Hon.  Morrison  R.  Waitc  lu  t'liief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  rqj<rfoe  that  a  citisea  of  onr  State  of  nieh  woU-known  Integrity  of  diaraeter  and 
talont  haa  boon  ehoiaa  fbr  tho  aeoond  poiltiob  In  our  <SoreniiinnL 

The  nomination  was  receiTed  with  gmeral  approval  by  the  country. 
The  Kew  York  Jimm  pronoanced  the  nomination  **  a  thoroughly  respectable 

one,  evincing  in  the  President  an  earnest  desire  to  discharirc  his  vory  diffi- 
cult duty  in  a  conscientious  manner."  The  Cleveland  Herald  mnd  **that 
out  of  the  entire  list  of  possible  appointees,  not  one  name  presented  stronger 
claims  of  eminent  fitness  than  that  of  Mr.  AVaito.  Tho  qiialitios  most 
nLidcd  for  tho  high  office  are  ])ro(  isely  those  for  which  ho  is  most  distin- 
guished."' The  Detroit  Tribune  said,  "  lie  combines  the  three  qualifications 
which  the  complications  attending  this  impoilant  matter  made  it  certain 
must  characterise  the  next  nominee,  namely,  professional  fltness  for  tho 
place,  a  record  of  original  BepublicanisBi,  and  a  reputation  for  honor  and 
Int^rity  -ndthfyit  blemish  and  above  susj^on." 

The  Detroit  Free  Prc'^.s  (Dem.)  pronounced  the  nomination  **the  l>est 
the  President  has  ever  made."  Tho  ricvoland  LtruJer  f^.ud  '*  The  mantle  of 
Chief  Justice  Chase  has  fallen  tipon  another  Ohio  lawyer,  of  whom  it  is  but 
just  to  say  that  he  is  worthy  of  tho  ofBce  and  of  the  great  man  whom  he 
succeeds.  Among  all  the  eminent  lawyers  from  whom  the  President  might 
have  fitly  chosen  a  euocesaor  to  llr.  Chase,  none,  we  are  assured,  could  Iiave 
been  more  acceptable  to  the  Senate,  the  Bar,  and  the  people  generally,  irre- 
spective of  parties.**  The  Cincinnati  Oattette  said,  "The  nomination  is  not 
only  unexceptionable  in  eveiy  way,  but  is  an  admirable  one.  The  selection 
is  honorable  to  Ccncral  Grant,  and  befits  the  hfgh  character  the  Supreme 
CiNUt  should  have.  Mr.  Waite  is  a  lawyer  of  thorough  tniining  and  of 
large  practice,  and  has  long  ninked  with  the  first  lawyers  of  a  State  not 
lackinfT  in  high  legal  talent."  Tho  Louisville  Courier'J'xrrnal  said,  *'^Ir. 
Waitc  doubtless  possesses  the  solid  virtues  which  will  win  for  him  a  reputa- 
tion not  less  enduring,  nor  hardly  less  honorable,  than  that  which  is  acquired 
by  a  dazzling  display  of  more  brilliant  geniiM.  He  will  make  a  safe  and 
consenrative  judge.**  That  no  mercenaiy  motive  influenced  Hr.  Waite*s 
acceptance  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  he  left  a  professional  practice  whose 
income  was  double  that  of  the  salaiy  of  Chief  Justice. 
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Mr.  Waite  was  confirmed  na  Chief -Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  by  a  vote  which  was  ni'ver  equaled  in  its  favorable  diaractor 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  Bt  nator.  The  nomination  was  discussed 
for  about  an  hour,  during  which  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr. 
Sherman,  Ur.  Edmnnda,  and  Kr.  Thmnan.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Suioaer 
was  one  of  the  best  and  moat  impresnve  which  he  erer  deliTered  In  the 
Senate.  He  spoke  with  much  feeling  of  tiia  Impoitanoe  of  the  office  and 
the  great  responsibility  of  the  Senate,  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  pro- 
fession of  tho  law,  and  to  some  of  the  great  judges  and  lawyers  of  the  past. 
Mr.  Sherman  spoke  of  Mr.  Waitc's  hii,'h  standing  at  home,  and  assured  the 
Senate  there  was  not  a  man  in  tlie  world  who  hjvd  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  his  neighbors  to  a  greater  degree  than  he.  Not  a  breath  of  suspi- 
cion or  reproach  had  ever  been  cast  upon  him,  and  the  Senator  did  not 
believo  tluit  a  man  existed  whose  character  was  more  spotless,  or  whose 
sense  of  justice  and  honor  was  more  acute.  During  the  entire  discussion 
not  a  word  was  ssid  In  opposition  to  the  nominee.  He  receiTod  eveiy  Tote 
cast,  sixty-throe  Senators  voting  for  his  conflnnation.  Ohief-Jnstice  Waite 
took  the  oath  of  office  March  4, 1874,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his 
dudes. 

In  the  snmmer  of  1870  ho  was  approached  nn  the  subject  of  becoming 
a  candidate  for  the  Pn'>iflency  of  the  United  States  at  the  near  election. 
He  declined  in  a  letter,  the  brevity  and  point  of  which  were  creditable  alike 
to  his  intellect  and  high  character. 

Its,  and  Mra.  Walto  are  active  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Ofaurcli.  Of  their  fire  children  three  are  living;  a  son,  who  Is  Superintend- 
ent  of  the  CHndnnati  ie  Muskingum  Yailey  railroad,  another  son  who  baa 
recently  been  admitted  aa  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  at  Toledo,  §nd  a  daughter 
at  home.  Mrs,  Waite,  on  account  of  impaired  health,  has  been  compelled 
to  excuse  herself  from  many  social  duties,  but  is  justly  a  favorite  in  Wash- 
ington society. 

It  is  the  glory  and  security  of  a  nation  to  have  its  highest  places  of 
Influence  and  power  filled  by  men  who,  like  Cliief- Justice  Waite,  adtl  to  ^ 
the  loftiest  official  diaracter  that  purity  of  life,  urbanity  of  manners,  and 
generous  beneflcence,  whicb  distlngqish  him. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  F.  MILLER, 

ASBOCIATK  JUSTICB. 

AMUEL  F.  MILLER,  like  bo  many  of  our  public  men,  has  risen  to 
his  present  eminence  on  the  Supreme  bench  from  humble  beginnings. 
His  father  was  a  German,  born  and  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  who  emi- 
grated from  Reading  in  that  State  to  Kentucky  in  1812.  His  mother  was 
of  Kentucky  birth  and  of  North  Carolina  parentage.  They  were  living 
under  the  hardships  common  in  the  early  West,  in  Richmond,  Kentucky, 
where  Samuel  F.  Miller  was  born  on  April  5,  1816.  Twelve  years  of  his 
childhood  were  spent  on  a  farm.  After  this  he  had  access  to  the  town 
schools  of  Richmond,  and  in  the  very  excellent  high  school,  of  which  that 
place  could  already  boast,  he  laid  the  substantial  foundations  of  his  future 
self-education.  Employment  as  clerk  in  a  drug  store  turned  his  attention 
in  the  direction  of  medical  studies;  diligent  application  to  medical  books, 
supplemented  at  the  age  of  twenty  by  two  years'  attendance  on  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Transylvania  University,  en- 
abled him  to  graduate  in  1838.  He  began  practice  in  Richmond,  but  soon 
removed  to  Barboursville,  Knox  County,  near  the  Cumberland  gap.  Here 
he  successfully  pursued  his  profession  some  eight  years ;  here  also  he  was 
married  and  had  two  children. 

During  this  period  however  it  became  apparent  to  him  that  the  necessi- 
ties surrounding  his  youth  had  turned  his  ambition  and  energies  into  a 
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wrong  and  uncongenial  channel.  The  medical  profession  had  never  been 
exactly  to  his  liking,  and  having  experienced  a  growing  averaioa  to  ft,  which 
he  finally  felt  he  could  not  conquer,  he  resolved  to  abandon  it  and  undertake 

the  profession  of  law.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his  medical  practice 
at  Barboursville  he  <k>votcd  all  the  leisure  he  could  command  to  the  study  of 
ll^l  text-books,  and  was  duly  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1847. 

Professional  men  in  tlie  West  generally  beconie  active  politicians.  Mr. 
Sfiller  was  an  ardent  follower  of  Henry  Clay,  and  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1848  devoted  his  unsparing  efforts  to  secure  the  election  of  General 
Taylor.  While  in  thia  deaiie  he  waa  gratified  by  snceesa,  a  sore  di^ppoint- 
ment  befel  him  in  another  phase  of  the  election.  Kentucky  had  called  a 
convention  to  amend  her  constitution,  and  the  question  of  emancipation 
became  one  of  the-  prominent  issues  of  the  campaign.  Like  many  other 
liberal  and  progressive  Kentuckians,  he  advocated  emancipation  and  sup- 
))ortcd  emancipation  candidates  for  dclcirates.  But  Kentucky  was  in  a  hope- 
less stage  of  political  reaction.  Knox  County  chose  the  only  emancipation 
delegate  sent  to  the  c()n\  ention  from  the  entire  State.  Instead  of  any  en- 
lightened progress  being  made  on  the  question  of  slavery,  the  Convention 
finally  put  into  the  new  constitution  n  dedaiwtion  tliat  the  right  of  property 
in  slaves  '*  is  before  and  higher  than  any  constitntimial  sanction.**  It  was 
a  profound  revolution  in  public  sentiment;  both  wliigi  and  democnta,  con- 
ceiving that  the  emancipation  policy  was  destined  to  become  odious,  joined 
in  the  reaction— whereas  five  years  before  at  least  every  third  voter  in  the 
State  ardently  desired  emancipation. 

In  our  day  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  extreme  sensitiveness*  and  in- 
tolerance of  public  opinion  which  then  existed  on  this  question  in  the  slave 
Suites.  Mr.  Miller's  steadfast  adherence  to  the  old  faith  and  his  outspoken 
activity  had  necessarily  offended  and  alienated  many  of  his  former  friends. 
Feeling  that  his  further  usefulness  in  thst  community  was  practically  at  an 
endf  he  emigrated  to  Iowa  in  18S0«  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
Keokuk.  Iowa  had  a  popuhitioo  of  192,814 ;  Keokuk  about  2,100.  It  was 
however,  one  of  the  prindjml  cities  in  the  State;  being  situated  on  the 
Mississippi  river  it  had  a  lively  steamboat  commerce ;  was  the  seat  of  the 
more  important  State  and  Federal  courts;  and,  in  the  fact  that  great  uncer> 
tainty  surrounded  tlie  te(-]inir:il  oripn  of  land  titles,  it  was  an  active  and 
growing  field  of  real-estate  litigation. 

Important  and  varied  business  was  at  once  entrusted  to  ilr.  Miller,  and 
the  Bar  was  no  less  prompt  to  recognize  him  both  a  strong  professional 
antagonist  on  whom  they  had  to  reckon,  and  a  sterling  friend  on  whose 
cordial  advice  and  co-operation  they  could  confidently  rely.  His  experience 
there  can  hardly  be  called  one  of  probation.  Both  at  the  Bar  and  in  politics 
he  was  from  the  first  a  substantial  leader,  whose  influence  generally  won 
in  his  contests.  Politics  took  a  new  impulse  from  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
soviri  compromise  in  l«r>4,  and  Mr.  Miller's  pronounced  anti-slavery  convic- 
tions placed  him  unhesitatingly  among  the  pioneers  of  the  Kepublicaa  party, 
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to  tiie  promotion  of  which  he  contributed  his  time  sad  tdeikts,  from  its  Of^ 
gaoiaiioii  till  ita  decuive  natioiul  triumph  in  1800.  / 

In  his  mMsage  of  December  8, 1801,  President  Lincoln  oAdally  called 
the  attention  of  Congreaa  to  the  fket  that  the  country  had  **  outgrown  our 
preamt  judicial  system,"  and  recommended  certain  chnngos  whicli  were 
anbatantlally  adopted ;  and  in  flUing  up  the  vacancies  which  had  meanwhile 
occurred,  he  appointed  Jlr.  Miller  Associate  Jiistice  rf  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Circuit  composed  of  the  States  of  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota,  and  to  which  Arknn.Has,  Nebraska,  and  Colo- 
rado have  since  been  added.  Members  of  the  Bar  and  politicians  from  the 
first-named  States  not  only,  but  alao  the  greater  part  of  the  SenatOFS  and 
BepieaentatiTeB  in  Congress,  were  mdted  in  recommending  him  for  thia 
appointmenti  showing  the  high  apprecialicm  in  which  he  waa  then  already 
held  as  e  jniiat.  His  commission  dates  from  July  10, 1862,  and  he  took  his 
scat  on  the  Supreme  bench  at  ita  flrat  subsequent  sessioni  in  Deoember  of 
the  same  year. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion,  then  in  ita  second  year,  gave  rise  to  new  and 
varied  judicial  questions,  not  only  of  great  importance  ])ut  of  pressing 
urgency  ;  and  Justice  Miller's  qualities  of  positive  views  and  ready,  discrim- 
inating judgment  made  him  a  welcome  addition  to  the  working  force 
of  the  Supreme  bench.  In  no  period  of  its  history  has  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  weightier  matters 
than  those  devolved  upon  it  by  the  momentous  occurrences  of  the  Civil  war 
and  the  unexampled  material  development  which  the  country  has  expe- 
rienced since  ita  close.  The  l^pal-tender  question  growing  out  of  the  gov- 
ernment finances,  the  bond  question  created  by  the  expansion  of  the  i-ail- 
road  system,  the  ever-present  problems  of  taxation,  made  onerous  and  para- 
amount  by  greatly  increased  public  and  private  debt,  and  the  sensitive  sub- 
ject of  political  rights  requiring  new  adjustment  and  exposition  under  the 
great  events  of  emancipation,  reconstruction,  and  constitutional  amendment, 
need  only  be  dted  in  illustration.  And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  in  no 
former  era  have  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  that  eminent  tribunal  been 
more  brilliant,  satisfSMtory,  and  enduring. 

In  these  Isbors  Justice  Miller  haa  home  a  huge  and  conspicuous  part. 
In  the  many  opinions  in  which  he  was  chosen  to  pronounce  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  and  also  in  the  several  instances  in  which  he  has  recorded  his 
dissent  from  the  majority,  are  found  a  precision  and  clearness  of  statement, 
and  a  Rtren<i^th  of  ar^mnicnt  and  definition,  which  make  them  favorite  cita- 
tions for  both  Bench  and  Bar.  Especial  reference  may  be  made  in  this  con- 
nection to  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Gdpeke  vs.  the  City  of  Dubuque  (1 
Walkoe,  207),  his  opinion  hi  the  XT.  8.  vs.  Holliday  (8  Wallace,  407),  hi 
Crandall  vs.  Nevada  (0  Wallace,  85),  Lot  vs.  Hinson,  and  Woodruff  va. 
Parham  (8  WaUaoe,  128,  148),  his  dissent  in  the  Peniwylvania  Tax  cases; 
his  exposition  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  inter-State  railroad  traffic,  in 
the  case  of  the  Clinton  Bridge,  reported  in  Woolworth's  Reports  of  Miller^s 
Decisions;  his  diisent  in  the  original  legal-tender  decision  in  Hepburn  vs. 
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Oiiswold  (8  Wallace,  90S),  and  the  review  and  judgment  of  the  court  oa 
the  reUdon  of  eML  oourtB  to  eodeoastical  trilmiials,  in  Watwm  tm.  Jonet 
(18  Wallace,  m). 

By  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  fecent  Judgmenta  lenderad  bj  the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  that  in  the  celebrated  Slai^ter 
House  Cases  in  1873.  Primacily  the  court  was  called  upon  to  define  the 
limits  between  the  legislative  power  of  a  State  and  the  inherent  personal 
riglits  of  aritizeu;  and  this  required  for  the  first  time  a  constniction  of 
several  of  the  provisions  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  amendments  of  the 
federal  C(mstitution.  The  opinion  in  the  case  was  delivered  by  Justice  Mil- 
ler, and  is  everywhere  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  ever  written  by  a 
member  of  the  court.  It  annooncea  that  the  new  amendmenta  forever  aet 
at  rest  the  nature  of  dtizenahip;  conferring  flnt,  citinenahip  of  the  United 
Statea  without  regard  to  reaidence,  and  lecondly,  dtiaenahip  of  a  State  de- 
pendent upon  and  created  1^  leddence  therein.  Without  proceeding  to 
enumerate  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States."  it  nevertheless  sufficiently  defines  their  general  characteristics,  raen- 
tiuning  as  examples,  right  of  transit  to  and  from  the  wat  of  government, 
right  of  free  ace«'ss  to  its  seaports,  protection  to  life,  liberty.  andproiH'rty  on 
the  high  seas  or  in  foreign  lands,  right  of  peaceable  asst  inbling  and  petition, 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  eorptu,  right  to  use  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  right  to  acquire  dtizenahip  in  any  State  by  bond  Jidt  resi- 
dence, and  othen.  AU  theae  and  kindred  righta  Oongreaa  and  the  federal 
courts  are  bound  to  protect.  On  the  oUier  hand  the  opinion  alao  dearly 
lays  down  the  doctrine,  that  the  "  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  <tf 
the  several  States,''  in  other  words  the  rights  hdd  under  State  citizenship, 
are  remanded  to  the  guardianship  and  protection  of  the  State  governments, 
which  may  limit  them  by  stub  restraints  and  regulations  imjwsed  upon  the 
individual  as  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  renders  necessary,  and 
over  which  State  legislatures  may  exercise  general  dibcrction  and  power. 
Any  different  prindple  would  practically  destroy  tiie  independence  and  in- 
dividuality of  the  States,  and  inTCst  Congress  with  their  local  legislation. 

Of  equal  importance  ia  the  stiU  mme  recent  dedaon  of  the  court  in  the 
case  of  Eilbonm  es.  Thompson  (18  Otto^  168),  wherein  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  as  a  co-ordinate  Immch  of  government  is  for  the  first 
time  defined  and  limited  on  certain  points.  Kilboum  had  refused  to  testify 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  a  matter  which  he 
alleged  was  strictly  jirofessional  and  private,  atTct  ting  neither  that  bo<ly  as 
a  whole,  nor  any  of  its  individual  members.  The  House  thereupon  ordered 
him  to  be  imprisoned  for  contempt,  and  in  turn  a  court  liberated  him  by 
writ  of  MflM  eofjNif. 

In  this  case  it  is  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court'  of  the  United  Statea 
that  Congress  does  not  possess  the  broad  traditional  authority  ezefdaed  by 
the  British  Parliament,  and  portiona  of  which  that  body  derives  from  ita 
andent  functions  as  a  court  of  judicature.  ^'  Tlic  powers  of  Congress  itself, 
when  acting  through  a  concurrence  of  both  branches,"  saya  Justice  Miller, 
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who  delivered  ibe  opinion,  "are  dependent  solely  on  the  Constitution. 
Such  as  are  not  conferred  by  that  instrument,  either  expressly  or  by  fair 
implication  from  what  is  granted,  are  *  reserved  to  tlie  States  respectively  or 
to  the  people.'  Of  course  neither  branch  of  Con^resa,  when  acting  sepa- 
rately, can  lawfully  exercise  more  power  than  is  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  whole  body,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  authority  \&  conferred 
on  Mast  House  sepantely,  as  In  ease  of  impeacluneiita.  No  general  power 
of  inllietliig  panishmenta  bj  the  OongresB  of  the  United  States  Is  found  in 
that  instmrnent.**  Mentioning  the  fiiet  that  each  Hooae  may  enforce  its 
rules  by  punishment  or  ezpulnon,  or  compel  the  attendance  of  its  members, 
the  opinion  declares,  "There  is  no  express  power  in  that  instrument  con- 
ferred on  cither  House  of  Congress  to  punish  for  contempt."  The  cltiiin  to 
such  authority  derives  no  support  from  precedents  and  practices  in  the 
English  Parliament,  nor  from  adjudged  ciises  in  the  English  courts.  "No 
person  can  be  pimished  for  contumacy  as  a  witness  before  either  House, 
unless  his  testimony  is  required  in  a  matter  into  which  that  House  has  juris- 
diction to  inquire,'*  and  "  neither  of  these  bodies  possesses  the  general  power 
of  making  inquiiy  into  the  private  afiEairs  of  the  dtiaen.**  In  the  main  the 
Constitotion  divides  power,  by  bold  lines  and  with  singular  predalon,  into 
three  grand  departments  of  government:  the  executive,  tlic  legislative,  and 
the  judicial.  All  encroachments  by  one  upon  the  domain  of  another  should 
be  rigidly  scrutinized.  The  inquiry  in  which  the  ITo\ise  of  T^epresentatives 
sought  to  compel  the  testimony  of  Kilboum,  was  in  its  nature  purely  judi- 
cial. The  Constitution  having  vested  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  exclusively  (save  in  the  specific  exceptions)  in  "one  Supreme  Court 
and  each  inferior  coorta  as  the  Congress  may  fnnn  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish,'*  the  House,  in  this  proceeding,  "not  only  exceeded  the  limit  of 
its  own  authority,  but  assumed  a  power  which  could  only  be  properly  ezer* 
cised  by  another  branch  <rf  1]ie  government,  because  it  was  in  its  nature 
dearly  judicial." 

One  further  instance  of  conspicuous  judicial  Rer\'ice  rendered  by  Justice 
Miller  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  his  participation  in  the  labors 
and  decisions  of  the  famous  Electoral  Commission  of  1877.  All  readers  will 
remember  the  fierce  contest  and  intense  excitement  which  grew  out  of  the 
dispute  whether  the  electoral  votes  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina, 
and  Orqpon  durald  be  counted  for  Hayes  or  for  Tilden.  The  respective 
candidates  for  President  in  the  election  of  1876  and  that  Congress  submitted 
the  dispute  to  a  epedal  tribunal  composed  of  five  Bepresentativee,  five  Sen- 
ators, and  five  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Miller  waa 
one  of  the  latter,  designated  by  the  law  creating  the  tribunal ;  and  it  was 
his  motion,  adopted  at  the  deliberation  of  the  Commission  on  the  first  case 
presented,  which  virtually  decided  the  contest,  though  several  minor  points 
were  afterward  considered.  This  motion  was,  in  substance,  that  the  Com- 
mission would  receive  no  evidence  except  that  submitted  to  it  by  the  two 
Houses  in  joint  convention;  which  deteimination  foreshadowed  the  final 
judgment  of  the  Commission,  that  under  then  existing  law  Oongresa  poa- 
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fiei>4>ed  no  authority  to  go  behind  the  acts  of  the  autliorized  returning  officers 
of  a  Btttte  duly  certified,  and  fluit  the  TOtei  of  electors  accredited  by  them 
must  be  offidAlly  ooonted.  In  each  of  the  four  cases  decided,  Justice  Miller 
■was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  snb-eonunlttee  of  three  appointed  to  draft  the 

official  report.  It  was  his  own  clear,  broad  view,  that  no  legally  cmistitated 
tribunal  can  be  shorn  of  its  authorized  functions,  duties,  and  powcn:,  which 
was  practically  embodied  in  tlio  several  decisions,  and  h  has  been  SO 
signally  confirmed  by  the  cheerful  acquiescence  of  the  peojjlo. 

The  careful  reader  of  the  leading  opinions  of  Justice  Jliller  herein 
referred  to  and  stated,  cannot  fail  to  note  that  while  his  positive  nature  and 
vigorous  expression  inevitably  lead  hhn  to  strong  statement  and  exact  defi- 
nition, his  pontians  are  taken  upon  a  strildi^ly  fair  and  Impartial  construc- 
tion of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  phraseology  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution. 
Especially  in  the  boundless  field  of  judicial  inquiry  which  deals  with  the 
difficult  and  delicate  border-line  between  National  and  State  authority,  nnd 
between  the  co-ordinate  powers  of  the  executive,  legislative,  nnd  judicial 
departments  of  government,  while  he  has  been  a  l>old  explorer,  he  has  at 
the  same  time  been  a  most  conscientious  and  careful  surveyor,  declaring 
only  such  metes  and  boimds,  and  setting  only  such  landmarks  as  were 
needed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  right  and  duty,  and  to  defend  each  in  ita 
exdunve  and  approfwiate  authority  and  dignity. 

Through  successive  and  njrfd  changes  in  the  court  he  has  now  become 
the  senior  Associate  Justice  on  the  Supreme  bench.  Judge  Miller,  in  an 
article  written  several  years  since,  says:  "The  judicial  system  of  the  United 
States  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  whether  we  have  regard  to  the  judicial  power 
or  to  the  organization  by  which  that  power  i.s  exercised.''  After  quoting 
the  Third  Article  of  the  Constitution,  second  section,  which  defines  the 
scope  of  that  system,  including  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the 
C(MUtitution,  touching  treaties,  ambassadois,  marine,  controversies  between 
the  States,  the  division  of  the  Republic  into  fifty-six  Districts  and  nine  Cir- 
cuits, and  stating  clearly  the  limits  of  jurisdiction  in  eadi,  he  says,  in  the 
dosing  paragraph  of  the  article:  "To  secure  for  the  Judges  of  all  these 
courts  purity,  fidelity,  and  independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  made  the  tenure  of  their  office  to  depend  on  the  length  of  their 
lives,  and  their  good  beluivior.  They  can  only  be  removed  by  impeachment 
for  high  crimes  nnd  misdemennors.  This  purpose  is  farther  assured  by  the 
provision  that  the  .salary  or  compensation  for  their  services  cannot  be  dimin- 
ished during  their  continuance  in  office,  and  as  an  inducement  to  men  of  abil- 
ity to  accept  the  judidal  office,  it  is  provided  by  an  act  of  Congress  that  any 
Judge  of  a  Court  of  the  United  States  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty^ 
seven  years,  and  who  has  also  served  ten  years  as  such  Judge,  may  retire 
from  service  and  recdve  his  full  salary  for  the  remainder  of  his  days."  Hia 
unreserved  candor  and  simple  url)anity  link  him  in  strong  and  enduring 
friendship  to  all  who  meet  him  in  even  ca.s\ial  social  ac()uaintanceship; 
while  by  the  closer  associations  of  professional  life  and  work,  Bench  and 
Bar  alike  hold  liim  in  an  unusually  high  respect  and  esteem. 
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HON.  STEPHEN  J.  FIELD, 

ASSOCIATE  /UBTICX. 

►TEPHEN  JOHNSON  FIELD  belongs  to  a  remarkable  family,  both  in 
regard  to  its  genius  and  the  eminent  success,  in  professional  life  and 
public  services,  of  its  meml>crs. 
The  brothers  David  Dudley,  Cyrus  "W.,  Henry  F.,  and  Stephen  J.,  the 
Associate  Justice,  have  all  a  world-wide  reputation.  Stephen  J.  Field  was 
born  in  the  parsonage  of  his  father.  Rev.  D.  D.  Field,  D.D.,  at  old  Ilad- 
dam,  Connecticut,  Nov.  4,  1818.  Soon  after,  the  family  removed  to  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  "While  pursuing  his  studies  there,  preparatory  to 
entering  College,  he  embraced  an  opportunity  offered  him  by  a  relative  re- 
siding in  the  Ea.st,  to  visit  that  distant  country,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen  became  a  traveler  in  Asia  Minor.  He  remained  abroad  three  years, 
on  the  historic  plains  of  Greece,  making  himself  proficient  in  the  classic 
language  of  that  ancient  land.  Upon  his  return  to  America,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  he  entered  Williams  College,  at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts, 
and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1837,  with  its  highest  honors.  He  then  went 
to  New  York  city  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of 
David  Dudley  Field,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  became  a  partner  with 
his  brother.  After  eight  years  of  successful  pnictice,  Mr.  Field  visited 
Europe,  and  spent  nearly  two  years  there.    Upon  hia  return  to  this  country., 
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in  1849,  the  excitement  over  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  was  at 
its  hoii,'ht,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  joined  the  great  multitude 
^vhose  faces  were  turnecl  towards  the  "  Golden  Gate  "  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
From  San  Francisco,  he  hastened  on  to  the  wild  region  of  the  iiortht  rn  part 
of  the  State,  at  that  time  under  Mexican  laws,  but  whose  incoming  popula- 
tion were  now  anthorized  by  thePresideiit  of  the  United  States^  in  anticipa> 
tion  of  A  Territorial  GoTemment,  to  hold  an  elecdon  for  officers  to  adminis- 
ter jnsdce  and  protoct  the  rights  of  the  emigrantii  In  January,  I860,  Hr. 
Field  was  chosen  Alcadc  (or  Goremor)  of  the  Marysvillc  District,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  ofBce  until  the  organization  of  the  Judiciary,  under  the  State 
constitution  the  following  summer.  The  popular  appreriation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  expressed  in  his  election  in  the  succeeding  autumn  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  California  as  Kepresentative  from  the  large  County  of  Yuba,  from 
which  have  since  been  created  the  counties  of  Kevada  and  Sierra.  The 
duty  was  assigned  him  of  drafting  the  act,  Concerning  Courts  of  Justice 
and  Judicial  Officers,**  of  the  new  State,  which  was  to  define  the  juriadio* 
ti<m  and  powers  of  the  difieront  courts  and  judges,  and  form  the  hasia  of 
the  future  Judiciary  of  California. 

This  act,  with  slight  modifications,  continued  in  force  till  the  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  were  adopted  in  1862,  and  which  were  alao  drawn 
by  him,  as  was  the  8ubse<juent  act  '*  ConccrniiiLT  Courts  of  Justice  and 
Judicial  Officers,"  presented  by  the  Chairniun  of  the  .1  uiliiiarj'  Committee. 
Mr.  Field's  legal  knowledge  was  also  serviceal)h'  in  tlio  Legislature  in  the  intro- 
duction uf  bills  to  govern  proceedings  in  civil  and  criminal  cases;  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which,  over  two  hundred  sections  of  the  Codes  of  New  Toric 
State,  reported  by  the  Commissifmers,  were  digested  and  rewritten,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  constitution  of  California,  and  Ur.  Field*k  own  legal 
estimate  of  the  best  practice  under  it.  For  twenty  years  these  bills  were  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  their  principles  were  embodied  in  the  more  recent 
codes  atloptid.  "With  liim  originated  tlie  legislation  w  hi(  h  exempts  the 
homestead,  household  furniture,  the  books  and  instruments  of  professional 
men,  and  the  tools  of  farnu  is,  mechanics,  and  miners  from  execution  and 
forced  sale,  a  process  whicli  interferes  directly  with  the  means  of  support 
and  of  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  unfortunate  debtors. 

Mr.  Field  it  slso  the  author  of  the  following  enactment  by  the  same 
legislature: 

Id  aetloiis  respecting  mining  claims  prooA  ihall  be  admitted  of  the  costoois,  nsages, 
or  regnlatioiu  establislied  and  in  force  at  tho  bar  or  diggings  embracing  »uch  claim;  and 
Bucli  cu«toni«,  iisn^os,  or  rcpihition;:,  when  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  lawt 

of  Caltfurniu,  shall  govern  the  dcci^iuu  of  the  action. 

This  brief  provision  solved  a  very  perplexing  problem,  and  has  ever 
since  remained  undisturbed.  Upon  it  rests  the  settled  ]>olicy,  not  only  of 
California,  but  of  all  otluT  States  and  Territories  in  which  the  precious  nu  ials 
have  since  been  discovered.  This  policy  has  also  received  the  sunctiou  of 
the  National  Congress,  aad  in  cases  arising  in  the  Federal  Courts. 
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Judge  Field  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  1851,  and  continued  in 
it  successfully  until  1857,  being  employed  in  a  majority  of  cases  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  from  the  northern  half  of  the  State.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  by  the  jK'ople  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  (then  com- 
posed of  three  judges)  by  a  majority  lartrcr  tlmn  had  ever  been  given  to  any 
officer  in  the  State.  The  term  for  which  he  was  chosen  commenced  in  Jau- 
nary,  1858;  bat  ^rtotaej  htMng  nMtntime  ooeomd,  Iw  was  appomted  by 
ft  doTwnor,  oppoaed  to  bim  poUtioaUy,  to  fill  tbe  unexpired  tenn  preceding 
tiiat  for  whifdi  he  had  been  elected.  He  tiiflraipontook  his  seat  on  tiie  bench 
in  October,  1857,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Judge  Teny,  in  1850,  he  became 
Chief  Justice. 

Of  his  judicial  services  in  this  capacity  the  following  account,  written 

by  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  who  was  for  three  years  an  associate  of  Judge 

Field  on  the  Supreme  liciu  li  of  California,  and  who  is  also  widely  known  as 

the  author  of  ^'Partisan  Leaders, and  "Flush  Times  in  Alabama  and 

Ksriasippi, '  will  be  vesd  with  interest: 

When  be  esne  to  ^  Bench,  fhom  Tsrleue  vnsTOidable  eauee  tiie  ealmder  wee 
erowded  witt  cases  inTolviag  immeiue  Interest  the  most  important  qneetloiii,  end  verU 

ous  and  peculiar  litipntion.  California  was  then,  as  now,  in  tlip  rlevolopniont  of  her 
multiform  physical  resources.  The  Judges  were  a»  much  pioneers  of  law  as  Uie  people 
of  settlement.  To  be  snre  something  bad  been  done,  but  much  had  jret  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  soBaethlng  too  had  to  be  undone  of  Oiat  which  had  been  done  hi  tiie  feverish 
and  anomalous  period  that  hml  prwpde<l.  It  is  safe  tn  say,  tliatpven  in  the  experience  of 
new  countries  hastily  settled  hy  heteropeneou-i  crowds  <iC  Ktrau;rers  from  all  countries,  no 
such  example  of  legal  or  judicial  ditBculties  was  ever  before  ]iroKcuted  as  has  been  illus- 
trated In  the  histoty  of  OalifiMnia.  There  was  no  generel  or  eoaamon  sonice  of  jnrbpnt- 
dence.  Law  was  to  be  administered  almost  withont  a  standard.  There  was  the  civil 
law,  aj«  ftdulterated  or  modififd  hy  Mexican  proviticialism,  usnpe«,  and  haliitude*,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  litigation;  and  there  was  the  common  law  fur  miuther  ptvrt,  but  tchat 
Uat  was  was  to  be  dedded  flrom  the  eonflieting  deeisions  of  any  number  of  eonrts  in 
America  and  England,  and  the  various  and  diverse  considerations  of  policy  arising  fVom 
local  and  other  facts.  And  then  contracts  made  els^here,  and  some  of  them  in  ?emi- 
civilized  countries,  had  to  be  interpreted  here;  besides  all  which  may  be  added  that  large 
and  Important  inteieste  pecultar  to  thia  State  eslstedpHnines,  ditehee,  ete.— 4br  which 
the  cnurtH  were  compelled  te  tnw»  the  law,  and  make  a  system  out  of  what  wee  little 

bettor  than  chaos. 

When,  in  addition,  it  is  considered  that  an  unprecedented  number  of  contracts  and 
an  amonnt  of  business  without  parallel  had  been  made  and  done  hi  hot  haste,  with  the 
utmost  carelessness;  that  legislation  was  accomplished  in  the  same  way,  and  jnesented 

the  crudest  and  mom  incongruous  materia]*  for  constniction;  that  the  whole  «ehemeand 
organization  of  tlie  government,  and  the  relations  of  tbe  departments  witli  each  other, 
had  to  be  adjusted  by  judicial  construction,  it  may  well  be  eooorived  what  taek  even  the 
ablest  jurist  would  take  upon  hbnself  when  he  assumed  tills  offiee.  It  Is  no  smell  com- 

pliment  to  say  that  .Tudfje  Field  entered  nyon  the  dntie«  of  flii*  -^'n-nt  tni>^t  with  his  usual 
seal  and  energy,  and  that  he  leaves  the  otlice  not  only  with  greatly  increased  reputation, 
but  that  he  has  raised  tbe  character  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State.  He  has  more  than 
way  odier  man  given  tone,  consistency,  and  system  to  cor  judicature,  and  laid  broad  end 
deep  the  foundation  of  our  ciril  and  criminal  law.  The  land  titles  of  the  State,  the  most 
important  and  permanent  of  the  interests  of  a  prmt  commonwealth,  have  received  from  his 
hand  their  permanent  protection,  and  this  olouc  should  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  die  Bar  and  tbe  people. 
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The  court  had,  before  Judge  Field  became  one  of  its  members,  held 
that  ''tlie  mines  of  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  public  lands,  as  well  as  in 
the  lands  of  private  citizens,  were  the  property  of  the  State  by  virtue  of  her 
soverciffnty."  He  delivered  the  o])inion  in  which  this  was  reversed,  and 
ttuoilier  in  which  he  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  minerals  in  the  soil 
belonging  to  the  United  States  pass  with  the  Koil  by  a  grant  thereof,  and 
that  neither  the  aoveieignty  of  die  United  Btatea^  nor  of  an  indlTidnal  State, 
eirtenda  to  the  ownerahip  of  such  nlnacala.  Deddona  by  him  oompelling 
the  ftdlllme&t  of  obligations  by  municipal  corpoiatlona,  have  attracted  veiy 
general  attention,  and  received  liigh  commendatiott  from  leading  joiiats  and 
law  vtitera.  The  decisiona  of  the  oonrt  oonoeming  mor^pigea  an  mainly 
his. 

Judge  Field  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  to  he  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  8upieiue  Court  of  tlie  United  States  in  1863,  all  tlie  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  from  the  Pacific  Coast  uniting  in  urging  the  appointment. 
In  different  departmenta  of  the  law  in  Uiat  ooat  Ua  kbora  have  been  cxm- 
aiderable,  wliile  In aU  that  relateatothe  region. west  <tf the  Rocliy  Hofon- 
tains  they  have  been  of  the  liigfaAt  importance,  especially  in  that  peculiar 
dasB  of  cases  growing  out  of  the  claim  by  the  dty  of  San  Francisoo  to  land, 
as  successor  of  a  Mexican  Pueblo.  In  commerdal  and  other  questions  he 
has  taken  his  share,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  constitutional  law  the  opinions 
delivered  by  him  in  the  well-known  test-oath  cases  in  18G7  are  remarkable 
for  their  clearness  and  jiower,  and  will  undoubtedly  stand  the  tests  of  time 
and  reason.  His  dissenting  opinions  in  the  confiscation  cases,  in  the  legal- 
tender  cases,  and  in  the  famous  New  Orleans  slaughter-house  case,  whidi 
invoWed  the  construction  of  the  IVnirteenth  Amendment,  also  attest  both 
his  judicial  ability  and  his  strong  individnsUty  of  thought  and  action. 

In  1866  Judge  Field  receiyed  the  degree  of  LL.I>.  firom  'VHlUams  Col- 
lege. In  1869  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia by  the  Regents  of  that  institution,  which  position  he  now  holds.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  California  one  of  a  comraijision 
to  examine  the  code  of  laws  of  that  State  adopted  at  a  previous  session,  and 
to  prejiure  amendments  to  the  same  for  legislative  action.  The  commission 
duly  made  a  report,  and  its  principal  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the 
Legislature. 

During  our  dvil  war  the  Goremment  found  in  Judge  Field  one  of  Its 
most  patriotic  adherents,  and  most  vigilant  and  actiTS  supporters  and 
defenders.  Both  his  private  and  public  words  and  acts  contributed  much 
to  secure  the  steady  and  unswerving  loyalty  of  California  in  that  great  crisis. 

Judge  Field  in  his  lu1)ors  on  the  Bench  has  eminently  justified  all  the 
favorable  predictions  made  of  liim  at  the  time  of  his  a}>i)ointment,  and  is 
especially  distiiit,niished  for  his  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  all  laws 
relating  to  mines  and  mining  as  well  as  the  Complicated  questions  concern- 
ing the  laud  ciaiuis  of  the  far  West. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  P.  BRADLEY, 

AB0OCIATK  JUSTIOB. 

^fOSEPH  P.  BRADLEY  was  bora  in  Berae,  OOanty  of  Albany,  Naw 
31  York.  March  14,  1813,  and  is  a  descendant  from  a  patriotic  and  mar- 
<r  tittl  stock.  His  grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the  Uevolutionary  army, 
and  his  father  in  that  of  the  last  war  with  Enghmd.  His  immediate  family 
emignited  to  Albany  County  in  1791,  and  settled  in  the  ''Hilderberg 
region."  His  mother  was  a  Gardiner,  whose  parents  belonged  to  Newport, 
Bhode  IdaiMl.  Of  eleTen  children,  Joseph  P.  was  the  youngest,  and  spent 
his  eaily  life  on  his  fathei!*s  fann  at  Berne.  His  natoral  taste  for  ho(dcs  kd 
him  to  make  good  use  of  the  limited  libraiy  at  home,  and  that  of  the  town 
kq^  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  became  familiar  with  much  historical 
reading  and  misoellanenns  literature  of  the  day.  With  only  the  means  of  a 
common-school  education  of  the  simplest  kind,  he  mastered  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, and  surveying,  making  the  last  of  practical  utility.  "When  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  taught  school,  and  continued  to  do  so  at  intervals  for  suc- 
ceeding years.  Thus  by  self-culture  and  physical  toil  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  Us  fotore  moeem.  At  eighteen,  the  great  question  of  a  Uberalecliidation 
occDpied  his  thoughts,  and  made  his  round  of  ooontiy  duties  and  oppor- 
tunities iiksome;  he  therefove  gladly  accepted  the  ofCsr  of  tlie  parish  deigj- 
48 
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man,  Rev.  A.  11.  Myers,  to  receive  him  into  his  family  and  ^ve  him  instruc- 
tion preparatory  to  admission  to  college.  In  1833,  having  completed  his 
private  course  of  study,  he  entered  Kutger^s  College,  New  Jerbcy,  and 
graduated  then  in  18M,  itt  tbe  same  dni  with  the  Hon*  Froderick  T. 
FieUngfauyBen,  the  present  Secretury  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
others,  distinguished  in  tlkeir  chosen  professions.  He  tanght  tlie  Academy 
at  Millstone,  New  Jersey,  for  a  time,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  A.  Oif- 
ford,  Em].,  at  Newark,  in  the  same  State,  and  waa  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  that 
city  in  1839,  and  it  became  his  field  of  successful  practice  for  the  following 
thirty  years.  During  that  period  he  saw  its  population  increase  from  less 
than  twenty  thousand  to  over  a  hundred  thousand. 

In  October,  1844,  ^It.  Bradley  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  diatingniahad  Chtef-Justice  Hornblower,  of  New  Jersey. 

Among  his  eflnts  on  the  phitfotm  waa  an  able  address  on  "Progress,** 
before  the  literaiy  societies  of  Ilittger*a  OoUogo*  in  1849.  Before  the  classes 
'  of  that  institation  he  haa  alao  ddivered  lectursa  on  PoUtloal  Economy  and 
Constitutional  Law;  and,  in  1857,  he  made  the  annual  address  before  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  on  the  "Perils  through  which  the  Federal 
Constitution  has  passed  and  which  still  threaten  it."  From  1851  to  18G3, 
he  wa-s  Actuary  of  the  largest  life  insurance  company  of  his  adopted  State, 
and  later  was  President  of  another  New  Jersey  company.  Although  not  a 
politician,  he  was  originally  a  Whig  in  his  personal  views,  and  in  18C2  waa 
a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Fifth  District,  which  being  strongly  Dem- 
ocratic, he  was  defeated.  In  1M8  he  waa  an  Elector  on  the  Grant  and  Colfax 
ticket. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  engaged  in  many  of  the  most  important  causea  tried 
in  the  State  and  United  States  Courts  of  that  District.  In  18C0  he  argued, 
}>efore  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  celebrated  New  Jersey 
Bridge  eases;  and  for  a  number  of  years  waa  the  principal  coun.sellor  and  a 
Director  of  the  railroad  companies  of  that  State,  exertini;  his  influence  to 
induce  them  to  abandon  their  monopoly,  which  at  length  was  given  up,  to 
the  relief  of  the  entire  country. 

He  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Union  during  the  late  Civil  war, 
attending,  in  several  instances,  regiments  to  the  field,  and  makiog  patriotie 
addressse  to  them  on  the  issues  of  the  war.  In  1885  he  delivevsd  an  addiesa 
on  the  life  and  character  of  Hon.  William  L.  Dayton;  and  in  1870,  the 
Centennial  address  at  Rutger's  College.  In  Fehrviary  of  that  year,  after  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Justice  Gricr,  followed  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, who  was  ap]>ointed  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Bradley  was  nominated  by 
General  Grant  to  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  continued  by  the 
Senate  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  District,  at  that  time  second  to  no  other,  per- 
haps, in  importance,  embracing,  as  it  did,  the  southern  tier  of  Statea  firom 
Georgia  to  Texaa.  One  of  his  decisions  esdted  muoh  interest,  involving, 
as  it  did,  the  construction  of  the  Fourteenth  Coostllutional  Amendment. 
It  waa  rendered  in  tho  "  Slaughter  House  **  oase^  and  included  the  opinioa 
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(published  in  Abbott's  United  StateB  ReportB),  that  a  dtizcn  came  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  CK^remilieilt  whenever  his  rights  were 
invaded  by  the  State  Legislature;  an  opinion  affirmed  by  a  vote  of  five 
Judges  against  four  on  the  full  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  legal- 
tender  cases,  he  gave  iin  opinion  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  as  also  did  Justice  Strong,  which  brought  upon  them  some 
criticism  intimatiDg  that  they  were  influenced  by  political  motives.  That 
there  was  no  good  foundation  for  tUa  Imputation  we  think  waa  the  general 
sentiment  <^  those  familiar  with  tiie  facts.  * 

In  April,  1878,  Justice  Bradl^  had  attoHisr  grave  question  hefors  him, 
growing  out  of  the  "Colfax  Hiot,'*  in  Louisiana,  and  aiidng  on  an  indict- 
ment of  parties  who  attacked  and  killed  colored  persons;  these  parties  being 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  intimidate  and  injure  citizens  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  peaceably  to  ofsomble,  secured  to  them  by  the  First  Constitutional 
Amendment — a  right  sustained  by  his  judicial  opinion,  on  the  ground  that 
to  interfere  with  that  right  was  a  crime  against  the  United  States.  Justice 
Bradley  is  regarded  as  pre-eminent  in  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
common  law,  and  their  i^ipUeatioD  to  titles  and  wnpotatlona.  His  iqpinions 
are  distinguished  for  clearness  of  thoa^^t  and  exptesaiott;  and  his  onltura 
is  wide  and  comprehenaiTO  in  its  range.  Be  feosirad  the  degree  ol  LL.IX 
from  Lafsystte  Ckiiiege,  PenasylTaBla,  la  1868. 
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HON.  WARD  HUNT, 

AlBOaATB  JUSTIOS. 


ARD  HUNT  comes  of  English  ancestry,  but  for  a  century  and  a  half 
his  branch  of  the  family  has  lived  in  the  State  of  New  York.  His 
father  was  Montgomery  Hunt,  of  Utica,  New  York,  for  many  years 


cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Utica.  Ward  Hunt  was  bom  in  Utica,  June  14,  1810; 
and  when  fourteen  years  of  age  lost  his  mother,  a  lady  of  rare  qualities,  both 
of  head  and  of  heart.  He  pursued  an  academic  course  of  study,  and  entered 
Union  College,  graduating  at  that  institution  with  excellent  standing  in  his 
class.  He  then  entered  the  Law-School  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  under 
the  management  of  Judge  Gould.  After  completing  the  course  there  he 
returned  to  Utica  and  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Hiram  Denio,  a  distin- 
guished jurist  on  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  1831  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  having  just  reached  his  majority.  Soon  after.  Judge 
Denio  took  him  into  partnership,  a  position  which  at  once  gave  him  bright 
professional  prospects.  Mr.  Hunt  was  an  unostentatious,  straightforward 
advocate,  and  had  a  marked  command  of  illustrative  anecdotes.  His  first 
vote  at  the  polls  was  ca.st  for  Andrew  Jackson;  and  in  1838  he  was  elected 
as  a  Democrat  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  Upon  the  nomination 
of  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  Presidency,  in  18o0,  he  joined  the  Republican 
party,  and  cast  his  vote  for  its  candidate.    In  1805  Mr.  Hunt  was  nominated 
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for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  by  the  Republicans,  and  elected  by  a 
vote  of  over  32,000,  succeeding  Judge  Dcnio,  his  partner  in  business,  in 
January,  18GG.  In  18G8,  upon  the  dcatli  of  Judge  Willi&m  B.  Wright,  Mr. 
Hunt  was  elected  to  the  seat  thereby  vacated. 

In  December,  1872,  when  Hon.  Samuel  Nelson  resigned  the  office  of 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Sopfeme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Judge  Hunt 
was  appointed  to  fill  Ms  ph^e,  took  his  seat  Jaanaiy  7th,  following,  and 
has  taken  part  in  all  the  deddons  of  that  highest  legal  tribunal  oif  the 
nation  since  tliat  time. 

In  1873,  at  Canandaigua,  New  York,  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  the 
celebnited  rose  of  Susan  li.  Anthony,  indicted  for  illegal  voting.  In  an 
able  and  elaborate  opinion,  lie  de(  lured,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  Miss 
Anthony  was  not  a  legal  voter,  and,  by  reason  of  her  voluntarily  and  know^- 
ingly  violating  the  law  on  that  point,  was  subject  to  its  penalty.  The 
Jndge  directed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  found  in  this  proceeding  cause  for  a  new  trial.  They  insisted  that 
in  thus  deciding  the  question  by  court,  the  proTidons  of  the  Constitution, 
securing  a  trial  by  jnry  in  criminal  cases,  had  been  violated.  The  motion 
.  for  a  new  trial  was  denied  in  an  elaborate  decision,  in  which  numerous 
authoritiea  were  cited.   Among  other  things,  Judge  Hunt  said: 

The  right  of  trial  by  jnry,  in  civil  as  well  as  In  criminal  coses,  is  a  COBstitntionnl 
ripht.  .  .  .  Yet  in  cases  when  tlio  facts  are  all  conceded,  or  when  thoy  are  proved  and 
uncontradicted  by  evidence,  it  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  courts  to  take  Uie 
case  fnm  the  jury,  end  decide  ft  m  a  question  of  law.  No  counsel  has  ever  disputed  tiie 
right  of  the  court  to  do  so.  The  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  iu  n  criminal  cose  is  not  more 
distinctly  HPcure*!  than  it  is  in  a  civil  onse.  In  each  class  of  cases  this  right  exists  only 
in  respect  of  a  disputed  fact.  To  questions  of  fact  the  jnry  respond.  Upon  questions  of 
law  the  decblon  of  the  court  is  eonetmive,  and  the  jury  are  boiand  to  raoelTo  tlie  lew  as 
declared  by  the  court.  Such  is  the  established  practice  in  criminal  as  wdl  as  in  civil 
eases,  and  this  practice  is  recognised  by  the  highest  aathorities. 

The  Credit  Mobilier  suit,  of  national  interest,  based  upon  the  Act  of 

•  Congress  of  March,  1873,  came  before  Judge  Hunt  at  the  Circuit  Court  held 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  September  of  that  year.  Distinguished  coun- 
sel on  both  sides  argued  this  case  on  demurrer  to  the  complaint,  and  the 
Judge  delivered  a  learned  and  exhiuistive  ojjinion,  sustaining  the  demurrer, 
and  clearly  showing  that  the  United  States  could  not  properly  be  a  jilaintiflf 
in  the  case,  but  that  "redress  must  be  sought  through  the  corporation, 
unless  th^  refuse  to  bring  suit,  in  which  case  the  action  must  be  by  a  shsie- 
holder  in  the  corporation.'* 

Judge  Hunt*s  ilrst  marriage  was  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Chief  Justice 
8arage,  of  New  York;  she  died  several  years  since;  his  second,  which 
occurred  in  1853,  was  to  the  daughter  of  James  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Albany, 
also  deceased.  He  hns  a  son  in  the  legal  profession  at  Uticai  and  a  daughter 
married  to  Arthur  B.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  the  same  city. 

Judge  Hunt  is  a  communicant  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
a  man  who,  in  all  bis  relations,  public  and  private,  commands  the  highest 
respect  and  confidence. 
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HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  HARLAN, 

ABSOCIATK  jraBTICS. 


OHN  MARSHALL  HARLAN  was  born  June  1,  1883,  in  Boyle  County, 
Kentucky.  He  was  the  son  of  Hon.  James  Harlan,  who  was  bom  in 
the  same  county,  June  21,  1800,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  United 


States  House  of  Representatives  from  Kentucky  in  the  Twenty-fourth  and 
Twenty-fifth  Congresses,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  inves- 
tigated the  defalcation  of  Swartout.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Whig  Convention  of  1848,  and  a  supporter  of  Henry  Clay.  He  was  Attor- 
ney-General of  Kentucky  from  1848  to  18oG;  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Kentucky  Codes  of  Practice  in  Civil  and  Criminal  cases.  He  was  unani- 
mously nominated  by  the  Whigs  in  1853  as  their  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  Ashland  District,  but  the  nomination  he  declined.  He  was  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  Kentucky  under  appointment,  by  President  Lin- 
coln in  1862.  He  died  February  23,  1863.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession,  as  a  lawyer,  having  a  very  large 
and  remunerative  practice.  He  was  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  Union  from 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

John  Marshall  Harlan  graduated  at  Centre  College,  at  Danville,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1850,  and  shortly  thereafter  commenced  the  study  of  law  tmder 
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Chief  Justices  Robertson  and  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  at  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Frankfort,  in  that 
State,  where  liis  parents  then  resided.  In  1858  he  was  elected  County 
Judge  of  his  County.  In  lHo9,  without  solicitation  u|x>n  his  part,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  anti-Democratic  organization  as  the  candidate  for  Cougresft 
ia  the  Aihland  Diitrict,  and  w|s  defeatad  by  only  Bixty-saveii  Totat^  oat  of 
a  total  vote  eaat  of  moie  than  dzteen  thowaand.  In  1860  ha  waa  tiia  Ball 
and  Ererett  Elector  lor  hia  Diatiiet  In  IWl  he  rcmoTed  to  Loaiarine,  and 
formed  a  partoerahip  with  Hon.  W.  F.  Bullock  in  the  practloe  of  the  law. 
In  1801  he  was  a  Union  man,  and  in  September  of  that  year  raised  the 
10th  Kentucky  Vohmteer  Infantry,  that  rc<j^imont  constituting  a  part  of  the 
or)<^in!il  Division  of  Genornl  George  H.  Thomas.  Idarch  2,  1803,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  Colonel 
commanding  the  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  of  the  Fourteenth  Army 
Corps,  although  his  name  had  just  been  sent  to  the  Senate  for  the  commia* 
ilon  of  Brigadier^Seneral  of  Yolnnteen.  In  hia  letter  of  redgnation, 
addreBsedtoBi|gadiMM3eaanlQarfield,Chlefof  8tafl;Annjof  the  Cumber* 
land,  heaaid: 

The  reeeat  radden  death  of  my  Aifhcr  his  derolred  upon  me  dtittev  of  a  private 

nature  which  I  cannot,  with  propriety,  neglect,  and  which  the  exigoncies  of  the  pablfa 
tervirr>  do  not  require  thnt  I  shnll  neploot.  Tho^e  dtttica  mlale  to  his  UBSettM  bBSbMMi 
which  demands  my  Immediate  personal  attention. 

I  deeply  regret  diet  I  am  eompelled,  at  tbb  tfane^  to  rehnn  to  otvfl  lift*  It  was  my 
fixed  purpose  to  lemain  in  the  Federal  amy  until  it  had  fiflrntnaHj  ■apprwiod  die 
existing  armed  rcl>cllion  and  restored  the  nutliority  of  the  Nntionnl  Government  over 
every  part  of  the  nation.  No  ordinary  considerations  could  have  induced  me  to  depart 
from  this  purpose.  Even  the  prirate  interests  to  which  I  have  alluded  would  be  regarded 
as  nodtiag^  in  aqr  estlmattoo,  if  I  felt  that  vaj  eentfarasnee  in,  er  retirement  Amn,  the 
service,  would  to  any  material  ezlMt  alRMSt  die  great  straggle  thnmihwfaieh  the  eoontry 
is  now  passinp. 

If,  therefore,  I  am  permitted  to  retire  from  the  army,  I  heg  the  Commanding  general 
to  Ael  aisored  tliat  It  Is  flrom  ao  want  of  eonfldeace^  either  in  the  jmtlee  or  the  ultimate 
trinmph  of  the  Union  eanse.  That  eaaie  will  always  have  the  earnest  sympathies  of 
my  heart,  for  there  are  no  conditions  upon  which  I  will  consent  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Nor  are  there  any  conditious,  consistent  with  a  Republican  form  of  Govemment| 
iriildi  I  am  not  prepared  to  make,  in  order  to  mdntain  and  perpetuate  that  Unfon. 

In  May,  1863,  upon  his  return  home,  he  was  unanimously  nominated 
by  the  Union  party  of  Kentucky  as  its  candidate  for  Attorney-General  of 
the  State,  and  waa  elected  by  a  very  large  majority.  Tbia  neoeaiitated  hia 
retnm  to  the  capitol  of  the  State,  where  he  remained  until  the  expiration  Af 
his  term  of  ofBoe,  in  September,  1867.  He,  however,  reamned  hia  realdenoe 
in  Louisville  in  1867,  and  there  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1868  he  announced  hia  purpose  thereafter  to  sustain  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  its  organization,  and  in  the  Presidential  elertion  of  that 
year  voted  for  Grant  and  Colfax.  In  1871,  npainst  his  wishes,  h<^  wiia  unan- 
imously designated  by  the  Rcptiblican  State  Convention  of  Kentucky  as 
their  candidate  for  Qovemor.    lie  finally  accepted  the  nomination,  and 
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made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  entire  State,  hoMinjp^  joint  discussions  with 
•  his  opponent.  The  result  was,  he  received  more  than  89,000  vote^.  afjainst 
about  54,000,  the  aggregate  vote  received  by  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  the  year  previous.  In  1872  he  was  recommended  by  the  Repub- 
lican Conventioii  in  Kentucky  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. In  1875  he  iras  again  required  bj  hia^poUtical  friends  to  stand  as  the 
Bepublican  candidate  for  OoTemor  of  liia  State,  and  reedved  o^er  IN),000 
votes.  He  was  Chairman  of  tlie  Kentucky  Delation  in  the  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1876.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes  to  tender  liim  the  position  of  Att<nn^-Genenl  of  the  United 
Stnte>»,  ])nt  liis  programme  as  to  the  Cabinet  was  changed  after  reaching 
Washington,  and  it  was  understood  that  he  was  offered  by  President  Hayes 
any  position  in  the  Diplomatic  serN'ice  he  desired.  He  declined  to  enter 
that  branch  of  the  public  service.  In  1877  he  was  a  member  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Commission  ap|)ointed  by  President  Ilayes.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
Congress  in  1877,  he  was  confitmed  by  the  Senate,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Ooort  of  the  United  States,  and  took  his  seat  on  tlie  10th  of 
Deceniisr,  1877. 

Justice  Harlan  was  never  a  member  of  any  legislative  body.  The  only 
speeches  upon  public  questions  he  ever  made  were  those  he  delivered  during 

political  campaigns  in  which  he  participated.    As  to  his  votes  in  Presiden- 
tial contests,  they  were  as  follows:    In  1856  he  voted  for  Fillmore  and  Don- 
elsqn;  in  1800  for  Bell  and  Everett;  in  1864  for  McClellan  and  Pendleton j. 
in  1868  for  Grant  and  Colfax;  in  1872  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  in  1876  for 
Hayea  and  WheeUr ;  and  in  1880  for  Ctaifield  and  Arthur. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WOODS» 

AmOCIATS  JUBTICB. 

JILLIAM  B.  WOODS  was  born  in  Newark,  Licking  County,  Ohio, 
II J  4  August  3,  1824.  His  father,  Ezekicl  S.  Woods,  was  a  native  of 
'  ♦  ♦  3Iason  County,  Kentucky,  born  in  1791,  and  descended  from  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Judith  Burn- 
ham,  was  born  in  Marietta,  Washington  County,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1800. 
She  was  of  puritan  stock,  both  her  father  and  mother  having  been  natives 
of  Massachusetts. 

He  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  college  life  at  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  but  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  year  1845.  Immediately 
after  graduating  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  Newark,  Ohio,  with  S.  D. 
King,  Esq.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  November  4,  1847,  and  soon  after 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  King  in  the  practice  of  law,  which  contin- 
ued until  1861.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Newark,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of 
1856,  and  re-elected  the  next  year. 

In  October,  1857,  he  was  elected,  as  a  Democrat,  to  the  Ohio  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  County  of  Licking.  When  that  body  assembled 
in  January,  1858,  he  was  chosen  its  Speaker,  and  presided  over  its  delibera- 
tions for  two  sessions.  In  1859  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  body,  but  the 
party  with  which  he  acted  being  in  the  minority,  he  failed  for  re-election  to 
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the  Chair,  but  received  the  nomination  and  votes  of  his  party  therefor.  He 
wrved  out  his  second  term  in  the  Leg:islatiire,  wliich  expired  in  April,  1801. 
He  advocated  and  voted  for  all  the  nuasiires  projmsed  in  the  Legislature 
for  sustaining  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  supj)ressing  tlie  re- 
bellion. In  September,  1861,  he  was  commibsioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Serenty-eixlJi  R^fimeul  ol  Oblo  Inluitiy,  of  wUeh  liis  brother,  Cbarict  R. 
Woods,  then  a  Captain  in  the  ngolar  anny,  was  Cdonel,  and  his  hrather- 
in-hnr,  WiUard  Wamtr,  was  Major. 

The  fint  action  in  which  lieatanant-Oohiiiel  Woods  took  part  was  the 
battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  in  February,  1862.  Between  that  date  and  the 
autumn  of  1803,  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Chickasaw,  Bayon, 
and  Arkansas  Post,  in  which  last-named  engagement  he  was  wounded ;  in 
all  the  operations  against  Vicksburg,  and  in  the  siege  of  that  place  until  its 
surrender,  July  4,  1863,  and  afterwards  in  the  attack  on  and  siege  of  Jack- 
son, Mississippi.  In  the  fall  of  1863  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colo- 
neL  In  the  spring  of  1864  his  coauMSid  fonaed  »  part  of  the  army  with 
which  General  Sherman  marched  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  This  ad- 
vance was  an  ahneel  eontlnnooa  aklniah  «r  hsMle.  Bis  command  waa 
engaged,  after  leaving  Chattanooga  and  before  the  surrender  of  Atlanta,  in 
the  battles  of  Itesaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  the  battles  of  the 
22d  and  28th  of  July  before  Atlanta,  and  the  ])attle  of  Jo neslx) rough. 

"With  his  command  he  accompanied  General  Sherman  in  his  march 
from  Atlanta  to  Savanniih,  and  from  Savannah  through  South  Carolina  into 
Korth  Carolina,  where  he  took  part  in  the  battle  uf  Bcntonvillc.  After  the 
suiiender  of  Oraoai  Joseph  S.  Johnson's  forces  near  Baleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, he  accompanied  General  Sheraian*s  snny  to  Washington  City,  la  tiie 
meantime  he  had  been  breretted  a  Brigadier-Genersl  lor  fUthfnl  and  con- 
tinued service  and  completeness  as  an  officer  daring  the  Atlanta  and  SaTan- 
nah  Campaign,"  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  and  he 
was  finally  brevetted  a  Major-General  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  service 
during  the  war."  After  the  great  review  of  the  array  in  W:i,shington,  in 
May,  1805,  he  was  ortlered  to  Mobile,  Alabama.  He  wa.s  so  pleased  with 
the  southern  country  that  he  decided  to  make  his  home  there.  Accordingly, 
when  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  militaiy  service  he  moved  his  family  to 
Alahamai  and  resided  in  that  State  nntil  October,  1877,  when  he  removad 
to  Atlanta, 'Geoigia. 

In  February,  18Q7,  he  was  elected  a  Chancellor  of  the  Middle  Chancerj 
IMvision  of  Alabama.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  that  oflUce  for  two 
years,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  to  be  United  States  Circuit 
Judge  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  comprising  the  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alaba- 
ma, J^Iississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
December  22,  1869. 

On  December  15,  1880,  he  was  nominated  by  President  Hayes  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  1111  the  Tacancy  mada 
hy  the  retlrenient  of  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  and  on  December  S8d  he  waa  oon- 
toned  hy  the  Senate,  and  on  Jisnuary  6, 1881,  ha  waa  sworn  into  office. 
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HON.  STANLEY  MATTHEWS, 

ABSOCIATB  /uariCK. 

^LtANLEY  MATTHEWS,  of  Ohio,  after  availing  himself  of  tlic  advan- 
tages  for  early  education  in  his  neighborhood,  and  completing  his 
academic  studies,  chose  the  profession  of  law,  was  admitted  to  tlys 
Bar,  and  established  himself  in  practice  at  Cincinnati,  in  that  State.  He 
thereafter  steadily  rose  to  professional  distinction,  and  very  soon  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  lawyers  in  Ohio.  lie  became  a 
pioneer  worker  in  the  cause  of  anti-slavery,  and  consequently  a  stanch 
Republican.  At  one  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Herald,  the  first 
paper  published  in  that  city  which  was  identified  directly,  and  by  its  fearlesa 
utterance,  with  the  great  movement  for  the  abolition  of  American  slavery. 
It  cost  something  to  lead  in  such  a  reform,  but  Mr.  Matthews  had  the  ele- 
ments of  character  which  qualified  him  fully  for  that  unpopular  leadership. 

In  1861  he  was  ready,  by  personal  sacrifice  in  the  sanguinary  struggle, 
to  realize  the  consummation  of  his  hopes  in  the  deliverance  of  the  slave 
from  his  bondage.  He  was  commissioned  Lieutenant  of  the  Twenty-third 
regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  with  which  he  served  in  West  Virginia,  and 
was  in  the  engagements  at  Rich  Mountain  and  Camifex  Ferry,  In  the 
autumn  of  1801  he  was  chosen  Colonel  of  the  Fifty-first  Regiment  of  Ohio 
Infantry,  operating  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.    Colonel  Matthews  corn- 
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manded  a  Inigade  at  Dobaon^  Feny  (Stone  River),  at  Murfreeaboro*,  Chick- 
iOBiaiiga,  and  Lookout  Mountain.  In  1863  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
resTimed  his  chosen  profession.  He  was  honored  with  a  seat  on  the  Bench  of 
the  Courts  of  his  State,  but  left  it  for  the  more  congenial  ])ractice  of  law 
before  judges  and  juries.  His  name  was  under  considcnition  for  a  place 
on  the  bench  of  tiie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
Chief-Justice  Waite  was  appointed. 

Mr.  ICattbewB  took  put  In  the  libeial  movemeiit  of  187S,  but  not  in  any 
way  identifying  hinuelf  with  the  Demoeratio  party.  Later  he  waa  tlie  can- 
didate of  the  Republican  party  for  Congreaa  from  hia  Diatrict,  and  althoiigh 
tlie  Democratic  nominee  waa  declared  to  be  elected,  there  was  a  seriona 
intention  to  contest  that  claim  on  the  ground  of  illegal  voting.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  arguments  before  the  Electoral  Commission,  and  in 
tlic  case  of  F'lorida,  laid  out  the  line  of  argument.  There  had  been,  for 
many  years,  a  warm  i>er»onul  friendship  existing  between  him  and  the  Pres- 
ident-Elect  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Matthews  had  been  the  personal  choice  of  the 
latter  for  United  Statea  Senator;  an  liooor  at  length  conf<erred  upon  him  in 
1877,  when  he  aocceeded  Hr.  Sherman  in  the  Senate.  Li  the  extra  aearion 
of  the  Forty-fifth  Congre88»  Dec.  10, 1877,  Senator  Matthewa  introdoced  a 
aeiiea  of  reaolnfciQna'  and  made  an  able  speech  upon  them,  embodying  the 
apirit  of  a  rcsoluticm  paaaed  his  State  L^gialatore  the  preceding  winter, 
which  was  as  foUowa:  • 

That  common  lione^ty  to  the  tax-pajan,  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  contract  nndor 
which  the  great  body  of  its  indebtedness  wai?  fis«!umed  by  the  United  Stiitej,  nnd  true 
financial  wisdom,  each  and  all  demand  the  restoration  of  the  tUver  dollar  to  its  rank  aa 

This  resolution  passed  the  Legislature  with  but  three  "nays,"  and  both 
the  preamble  and  resolutions  introduced  by  Senator  Matthews  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  handaome  majority.  Upon  the  ezinration  of  his  Senatorial 
aervice  Mr.  Matthews  returned  with  renewed  pleaaore  to  hia  profeaaional 
practioe,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  until  hia  devatlon  to  the  Bench  of 
the  Supreme  Gouit  of  the  United  Statea. 
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HON.  HORACE  GRAY, 

▲■SOCIATB  JUSTICE. 

a *i*HE  roll  of  Supreme  Judges  of  the  United  States  has  in  the  past  con- 
I  tained  the  names  of  the  following  eminent  citizens  belonging  to  the 
-I  old  Bay  State:  William  R.  Gushing,  Joseph  Story,  and  Benjamin  R. 
Curtis.  Mr.  Cusliing  was  the  son  of  Judge  John  Gushing,  one  of  the  Pre- 
siding Judges  at  the  trial  of  the  British  soldiers  for  the  massacre  at  Boston, 
March  5,  1770.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1751,  became  a  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1772,  and  in  1777  succeeded  his 
father  as  Chief  Justice  of  that  court.  In  1782  he  was  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State,  and  six  years  thereafter  Chief  Justice.  President 
Washington  appointed  him  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1789,  and  nominated  him  as  Chief  Justice  in  1796,  to  succeed  Jay; 
but  although  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  he  refused  to  accept  the  position. 
Judge  Story,  the  independent  statesman  and  learned  jurist,  whose  legal 
and  constitutional  commentaries  gave  him  a  world-wide  reputation,  served 
from  1812  to  1845.  Benjamin  R.  Curtis  received  an  ap)>ointment  as  Asso- 
ciate Justice  to  succeed  Judge  Woodbury  in  1851,  and  held  the  position 
for  six  years.  Judge  Curtis  had  the  rare  faculty  with  Daniel  Webster 
of  making  the  most  abstruse  cases  as  clear  as  the  sunlight,  after  they  had 
passed  through  the  alembic  of  his  capacious  and  powerful  brain.  He  waa 
a  lawyer  of  which  any  Bar  might  bo  proud.    His  opinion,  backed  up  by 
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Justice  HcLmii,  agaiiut  the  Bred  Scott  dedabn,  amlgiiing  the  majoiity 
of  the  court  for  holding  with  Judge  Taney  that  colored  men  had  no  rights^ 
showed  tiiat  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place. 

Horncc  Orny  was  born  in  Boston,  3Iassachusetts,  3Iarch  24,  1828.  His 
father,  Horace  Gray,  senior,  was  at  onetime  prominent  in  the  iron  manufac- 
ture in  Boston.  Horace  Ciray,  Jr.,  entered  Harvard  College  when  twelve 
years  of  age,  graduating  in  1845,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  bent  of  his 
mind  at  this  period  gave  no  hint  of  his  future  distinction.  Ho  was  devotedly 
fltndioiis  of  natural  history,  and  gave  attention  eqpedaliy  to  entomology.  Otf 
hia  dass,  whidi,  according  to  the  standards  of  recent  years,  was  small  in 
numbers,  several  others  have  attained  distinetioii.  Leaving  college,  Mr. 
Gray  traveled  extensively  in  Buit^.  He  had  favorable  opportunities  for 
seeing  notable  things  and  men.  Upon  returning  he  studied  the  regular 
course  at  the  Harvard  Law-School  and  afterwards  read  law  in  the  office  of 
William  Sohier  and  John  Lowell,  the  latter  being  now  United  States  Circuit 
Judge.  While  undoubtedly  Republican  in  hi.s  )K>litical  Hynipathics  and 
convictions,  Judge  Uruy  has  takeu  no  part  in  political  aHairb,  aj)prehending 
that  one  who  allows  Ua  Iselings  to  he  enlisted  In  the  enthusissBe  and 
antipathies  of  party  contests  may  insenslldy  relax  in  thel  habit  of  impartiality 
which  should  characterise  him  who  ezerdses  judidal  functions. 

In  eariy  manhood  he  attended  as  a  Dekigate  the  first  State  Conventloa 
of  the  Free-Soil  party,  and  was  actively  associated  with  Charles  Sumner, 
C.  F.  Adams,  Charles  Alh  n,  Henry  Wilson,  S.  C.  Phillips,  J.  G.  Palfrey,  and 
others  prominent  in  that  historic  movement.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
February  14,  1851,  and  for  three  years  had  a  considerable  practice,  in- 
cluding several  important  cases.  From  1857  to  IBUO  he  was  associated  with 
Hon.  £.  R.  Hoar  iu  the  practice  of  bis  profession.  His  first  official  position 
was  that  of  Reporter  of  the  dedaiona  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Uassn- 
dkusetts,  to  which  he  was  appointed  Marefa  8,  1854.  He  performed  the 
duties  of  this  office  with  preeminent  fidelity  and  sbility  until  January  il» 
1861,  when,  having  tendered  his  rengnation,  he  was  succeeded  bj  Mr. 
Charles  Allen,  afterwards  Attomey-Qeneral  of  Massachusetts.  Sixteen  vol- 
umes of  the  standard  law-library  size  constitute  "  Gray's  Reports."  August 

1864,  he  \v!is  appointed  by  Governor  Andrew  to  be  Associate  Justice  of 
the  8u])reme  C  ourt  of  Massachusetts.  By  the  resignation  or  death  of  other 
judges  he  at  length  became  Senior  Associate,  and  upon  the  deceaKe  of  Chief 
Justice  Chapman  in  1878  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  by  Qovernor 
Weshbum,  this  sppdntment  dating  September  0,  of  that  year. 

In  December,  1681,  he  was  appdnted  and  oenflrmed  a  Justice  of  tim 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Kr.  Justice  Clifford.  Judge  Gray  is  known  to  be  preeminent  in  matters 
Involving  the  consideration  of  charter  rights  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  what- 
ever concerns  the  ori^n  and  history  of  the  law,  as  well  as  in  penend  pro- 
ceedinrjs  and  equity.  One  of  the  most  notable  cases  in  which  hi.s  command 
of  the  liistoiy  of  law  was  shown  arose  during  the  war  period,  in  which  the 
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cities  of  Boston  and  Lowell  were  the  parties  contesting.  The  decision  of  the 
court  was  prepared  by  him,  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  illustrated  and  con- 
finned  the  principles  on  which  it  rested,  by  references  to  statutes,  concerning 
military  adnunistntaon,  not  only  of  the  past  of  the  Massachusetts  State  and 
Colony,  but  of  EngUud  it  fu  biek  as  the  tinM  of  Bdwatd  L  Neither  the 
learned  of  the  Bar  nor  of  the  niUtaiy  adaBiaiatiation  of  the  State  were  pre> 
pared  for  audi  a  flood  of  Ught  upon  the  jnisaUng  question  involved,  and 
neitlu  r  had  surmised  that  ancestral  wisdom  had  so  thoroughly  dealt  withit. 
The  decision  added  much  to  the  professional  prestige  of  Judge  Gray. 

We  cannot  omit  in  this  connection  extracts  from  the  editorial  com- 
ments of  a  leading  paper  of  our  national  Metropolis,  the  liew  York  Wifrld, 
upon  his  appointment.    Among  other  things  it  remarks: 

But  the  Tresident  has  Q6t  only  not  degraded  the  standard  of  judicial  appointments 
by  the  selection  oSJudgt  Gray.  Uo  luu  alevated  that  staudanl,  uxd  really  rescued  the 
Court  fiNnn  a  praetloa  whidh  ifavMtaMd  t»  dspriv«  It  of  pubUe  wa/lAmm  and  ratpeet 
which  are  vitally  necessary  to  tlio  well-beinj?  not  of  the  Court  alone,  bat  of  the  countij*. 
That  puch  n  tribunal  should  be  ercn  suspected  of  keeping  two  sets  of  weights  and  meas-  • 
ores,  one  lur  members  of  one  political  party  and  one  for  members  of  the  other,  is  an 
imolenble  thiBf ;  and  than  li  no  ose  in  atlanirthif  todl||ttlM  Oe  flMt  Chat  nioh  a  thhig 
has  been  much  more  than  snspeoted,  if  not  of  the  Court  as  a  court,  at  least  of  aooM  of  ita 
members  sitting  in  a  quasi-judicial  capacity.  To  re[)el  such  a  suspicion,  so  far  as  it  may 
have  actually  attached  to  the  Court,  and  to  avert  it,  so  for  as  the  Court  is  free  from  it,  is 
really  one  of  the  most  iiseAi!  and  honoraUa  tasks  tvkieh  aaj  Pruldmt  oonld  set  )iims«lf 
to  accomplish.  By  the  single  act  of  nominating  Judge  Gray  dM  Preddont  has  gone  rery 
far  towards  accomplishing  this  result.  For  it  is  evident  to  every  intelligent  lawyer  in 
the  United  States  that  no  consideration  except  that  of  fitness  has  been  permitted  to  have 
any  influence  in  the  tolaetioB.  Aidfe  Gray  is  known  to  hit  acquaintances,  we  believe, 
as  a  SepuUIeani  bat  nobody  hoa  over  inqnired,  nor  b  anjrbody  llkelj  over  to  faiqnln^ 
what  his  politics  are,  liy  way  of  helping  to  forecast  his  declaration  of  the  law  upon  any 
anlyect  whatever.  He  is  not  only  a  conspicuou<%ly  fit  man  for  the  place  to  which  he  has 
boon  nominated,  but  he  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicnoasly  fit  man  just  now  available  for 
it.  Wohava  tnlfowTotfc  ablaandpnra  and  loomod  and  fadaatrfoMjudgtot  bat  the 
highest  of  our  judges  are  too  young  in  service  to  lutve  attained  such  a  reputation  ai  tint 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  Wo  can  say  of  some  of  them  that  they  may  become 
as  conspicuous  ornaments  to  the  American  Bench  as  Judge  (iray;  we  can  scarcely 
tUi  of  any  one  ct  them  now. 

In  society  Justice  Gray  is  very  popular,  dignified  yet  genial  in  manner, 
abounding  in  aneodotesand  ready  in  repartee.  He  kaa  ntYer  married,  and 
iHll  thus  add  another  eligible  name  to  llie  list  ol  eminant  single  gentlanxn 
•fawa^y  in  poblio  Ufa  at  the  capitaL 
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HON.  CHARLES  H.  BELL, 

eOTBBMOR  or  NKW  UAMFflHIRB 

IT  is  doubtful  if  any  race  has  done  more  to  fix  the  character  of  our 
institutions,  to  stimulate  and  direct  real  progress,  and  to  develoj)  tlie 
vast  resources  of  the  United  States,  than  that  portion  of  our  earlier 
population  known  as  the  Scotch-Irish.  Of  this  stock  New  Hampshire's  last 
chosen  Governor  is  a  lineal  descendant. 

The  name  of  Bell  occupies  a  proud  place  in  the  history  of  New  Ilamp- 
Bhire.  No  other  single  family  of  that  State  has  wielded  for  so  long  a  period 
Buch  an  influence  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judiciary  deiwrtments  of 
its  State  government,  as  the  descendants  of  the  emigrant,  John  Bell,  who 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  Londondery  in  1720,  about  a  year  after  the 
original  settlers  purchased  the  township.  His  son,  John,  born  in  London- 
derry, August  15,  1730,  was  a  man  of  considerable  importance,  and  held 
many  responsible  offices.  He  married  and  had  five  children,  two  of  whom 
filled  the  office  of  Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  He  died  in  1825,  in  the 
ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Of  John's  children,  two  died  young;  the 
third,  Jonathan,  engaged  in  trade  in  Chester,  and  died  in  1808. 

The  fourth  son,  John  (father  of  the  Governor),  was  bom  July  20,  1705, 
and  was  educated  in  Londonderry,  and  commenced  businos  by  engaging  in 
the  Canadian  trade.  Later  he  established  business  in  Chester,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  in  1830.    He  took  an  active  interest  in 
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politics,  and  in  1817  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  Executive  Cotmcil,  to 
which  hp  ■was  four  times  re-clcctcd.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  High  Sheriff 
of  Rockin^jcham  County.  He  was  elected  Governor  in  1828,  at  a  time  wlion 
the  contending  political  interests  took  sides  with  the  rival  candulaii  s  lor 
the  Presidency,  Jackson  and  Adams,  discarding  old  party  tics  and  names. 
Ifr.  Ben  wu  «  atanch  supporter  of  Adams.  The  straggles  for  supremacy 
between  the  adherents  of  Adams  and  Jackson  were  more  hitter  than  those 
between  the  old  parties,  and  the  factions  were  so  evenly  matched  in  niun« 
bers,  that  candidates  for  office  had  to  be  selected  with  wise  discrimination. 

The  fifth  son,  Samuel,  was  born  February  9i  1770.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Dartmoutli  College,  class  of  1793.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
public  men  of  his  day.  In  ISOH-G  lio  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. President  of  the  Senate  in  1807-8,  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  1810  to  1819.  lie  was  elected  Ciovernor  in  1810,  and  wa.s  three 
times  re-elected  without  oigsnised  oppodtlon.  In  1823  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator,  which  office  he  held  till  188S.  He  manied  and  had 
a  family  of  nine  children.   His  death  occurred  December  28, 1850. 

Charles  Henry  Bell,  the  sabject  of  this  sketch,  is  the  son  of  John  and 
Fends  CThom)  Bell,  nnd  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  ten  children.  He  was 
born  November  18,  1823,  in  Chester,  Rockingliam  County.  After  acquiring 
the  benefits  afforded  by  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  he  entered  the  acad- 
emy at  Pembroke,  where,  and  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  he  fitted  for 
college,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1844.  After  leaving  college  he 
read  law,  first  under  the  tuition  of  Bell  &  Tuck  in  Exeter,  and  subsequently 
with  his  condn,  Hon.  Samuel  Dana  Bell,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
in  tiie  State,  and  who  for  flve  years  held  fhe  office  of  Chief  •Justice  of  New 
Hampshire.  On  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  young  Bdl  commenced  practioe 
in  his  native  town  of  Chester,  but  the  field  of  labor  was  far  too  small  for 
a  young  man  at  all  ambitious,  and  he  began  to  look  about  him  for  an  open- 
ing. He  selected  Great  Falls,  where  ho  formed  a  partnership  with  Nathaniel 
"Wells,  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  successful  business  man.  The  firm  of  Wells  & 
Bell  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  business,  which  was  constantly  increasing,  but 
after  several  years  practice  at  the  Strafford  Bar,  Mr.  Bell  sought  a  more 
inviting  field,  and  removed  to  Exeter. 

Able  lawyen  were  never  scarce  in  Exeter,  and  to  most  young  men  the 
prospects  of  success  would  have  seemed  discomaging.  As  a  G^odent,  Hx.  Bell 
had  profited  laigely  1^  association  with  the  best  lawyers  of  the  time.  He 
mtered  actively  into  practice,  speedily  manifested  abilities  of  a  high  order, 
and  unusual  professional  attainments,  which  at  once  raised  him  to  prom- 
inence. In  1850  he  was  appointed  Solicitor  of  Rockingham  Co\mty.  For 
ten  years  he  continued  to  discharge  the  trying  duties  of  this  office  with  an 
industry,  energy,  and  ability  that  won  him  distinction  throughout  the  State. 
Mr.  Bell  retired  from  active  practice  several  years  ago,  but  his  services  are 
in  constant  demand  for  dedsions  of  important  causes  under  the  referee  law 
of  that  State. 

44 
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He  first  entered  politics  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Concord  in  1858,  and  in  his  first  term  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Comodttee,  an  honor  that  ia  rarely  conferred  on  new  members.  He 
was  re-dected  to  the  Legislature  in  1859,  and  again  In  1860,  In  which  latter 
year  he  was  choeen  Speaker.  He  developed  rare  qualitiee  as  a  presiding 
officer.  With  an  extended  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  ooopled  with 
his  native  dignity  and  firmness,  he  wielded  the  gavel  with  such  ability  and 
judicial  fairness  as  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Speakers.  In 
180:}  and  1864  Mr.  Bell  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  during  the  lat- 
ter year  served  as  President  of  that  body.  In  1872  and  1HT3  lie  was  again 
chosen  to  the  House,  bringing  with  him  a  ripeness  of  experience  in  legis- 
lative duties  that  gave  to  him  the  leadership  of  his  party,  and  made  him 
(Mie  of  its  moat  influential  members.  Mr.  Bdl  was  Chalnnan  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  ConTsntion  of  1878,  which  nominated  GoTeraor  Freicott,  where 
his  addreaa  did  much  to  hannonize  existing  faction  and  proved  the  key-note 
to  a  suooesBful  campaign.  Li  1879  Mr.  Bell  waa  appc^ted  United  States 
Senator,  for  the  spe  cial  session  of  that  year,  by  Governor  Prescott,  to  take 
the  place  of  Mr.  Wadleigh,  whose  term  of  office  had  expired.  He  was 
admitted  to  liis  seat  April  10th,  after  a  long  debate  on  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Governor  to  make  the  appointment.  He  well  improved  the 
brief  opportunity,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  session. 

liecogniidng  his  ability  and  popularity,  it  is  not  strange  that  tlie  Repub- 
lican delegate,  with  an  unanimily  never  before  equaled,  selected  him  as 
their  candidate  for  governor.  With  any  other  candidiMte,  defeat  seemed 
imminent.  Their  opponents  were  preparing  for  an  aggrefldve  campdgn 
with  a  most  popular  candidate  f<v  the  Presidency,  and  their  prospective 
candidate  for  giibematorial  honors  waa  r^^arded  as  simply  invincible.  The 
wisdom  of  the  choice  soon  became  apparent.  After  a  canvass  probably 
never  equaled  for  thoroughness  on  both  sides,  ]Mr.  Bell  was  triumphantly 
elected,  receiving  the  largest  nimibcr  of  votes  evt  r  polled  for  any  canflidato 
of  any  party  at  a  New  Hampshire  State  election.  The  Re})ublicanism  of 
Governor  Bell  b  firm  and  consistent.  He  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  his 
party,  and  has  won  the  respect  of  his  opponents  by  his  candid  and  fair  dis- 
cussion  of  public  questions. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  Governor  Bell  in  his  public  and  profes- 
sional character.  Let  us  now  turn  and  view  him  as  he  appears  in  private 
life.  In  person  he  is  above  the  medium  sixe,  inclining  to  stoutness.  Jsk 
conversation  few  men  are  more  agreeable  or  instructive.  Always  a  close 
observer,  fond  of  reading,  and  possessed  of  a  retentive  memory,  his  infor- 
mation is  extensive  and  varied,  and  tliere  are  few  subjects,  cither  in  law, 
literature,  history,  or  politics,  with  which  he  is  not  familiar  to  some  extent. 
He  has  devoted  much  time  to  historical  reaeareh,  and  has  an  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  State  from  its  settlement  During 
the  past  few  years,  particularly,  there  haa  been  no  intermission  in  the  aaaid" 
uity  with  which  Governor  Bell  employed  means  for  cultivating  lus  Uterary 
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taste.  As  in  speaking,  he  writes  with  a  gmoothness,  force,  and  clcurncsa 
that  is  admirable,  lie  is  the  author  of  a  "Memoir  of  John  Wheelwright," 
a  work  that  is  the  only  approat^h  to  a  complete  biography  of  this  sturdy  old 
Puritan  pioneer  yet  written;  the  material  being  collected  from  every  known 
■omoe  of  infofinitioii  ob12m  aobjeet  in  Chk  country  and  England.  He  ia 
alao  author  of  **Tlie  Wheelwright  Deed  of  ieS9:  Waa  it  Sporiouat** 
*<Bzeter  in  1776,"  "Men  and  Thinga  of .Bzeter,**  and  other  wocka,  heaidea 
contributing  largely  to  the  best  current  literature  of  the  State.  He  has  in 
course  of  preparation  the  Biographical  History  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of 
New  ITampshire."  Thi.ai  work  wax  undertaken  at  the  request,  often  repeated, 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in  the  State.  It  will  embrace 
sketches  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  persons,  and  will  be  a  work  of  much 
value  and  no  little  interest. 

In  the  spring  of  1871  lb.  Bell  assumed  editorial  charge  of  the  Exeter 
Sm»-IM»^  which  ho  vetainad  till  1875,  ahont  four  years.  Hia  editoriala 
•on  important  erenta  were  piactical  and  foil  of  oonunon  aenae,  while  politi- 
cal questions  were  treated  with  a  faimeas  and  candor  that  is  seldom  wit- 
nessed in  party  oigans. 

Mr.  Bell  has  been  chosen  to  fill  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust  from 
time  to  time,  always  discharging  the  duties  entrusted  to  him  with  that  faith- 
fuln{  >s  iind  thorouffliness  which  charac  terizes  the  performance  of  all  that 
he  undertakes.  He  iuis  occupied  the  Grand  Master^s  Chair  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  of  his  State.  At  present  he  is  a  Tmstee  of  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. For  the  last  dozen  years  or  more  he  has  been  President  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society.  The  society,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  owe  its 
success  in  a  great  measure  to  the  tireless  and  well-directed  efforts  of  Got- 
fxnox  Bell  in  its  behalf. 

In  1876,  accompanied  by  his  family,  he  visited  Europe,  (pending  a  year 
there,  most  of  the  time  on  the  Continent. 

At  the  Commencement  at  Dartmouth  College  in  June,  1881,  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  u]H)n  liim. 

He  has  been  twicu  uiurried,  his  first  wife  being  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of 
Kleholaa  Oilman.  Hia  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Joseph 
Taylor  CMhnan,  of  Exeter. 

Governor  Bell*a  high  standing  in  the  State  waa  not  won  in  n  day.  ffia 
career  presents  no  CTcnta  <tf  ftartUng  interest,  nor  can  he  look  bock  to  any 
period  in  his  life  as  the  beginning  of  his  success,  or  as  its  culminating  point. 
It  is  rather  the  legitimate  result  of  a  life  governed  by  industry,  unimpeached 
integrity,  and  above  all,  commanding  talent.  He  is  a  true  type  of  the  man 
whom  all  intelligent  communities  delight  to  honor.  With  his  native  gen- 
ius, solid  learning,  and  large  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  being  still 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  full  vigor  of  robust  health  and  intellect,  his 
path  midouhtedly  leada  to  higher,  if  not  mom  laating  honoia. 
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HON.  HOBART  B.  BIGELOW, 

€K>'nEItI«OB  or  CONKKCTICUT. 

<^|^OBART  BALDWIN  BIGELOW,  Gorernor  of  Connecticut,  was 
jjlJ  elected  to  his  present  position,  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1880. 
'sLr  He  was  born  in  North  Haven,  New  Haven  County,  in  that  State,  in 
the  year  1834.  His  father,  Levi  L.  Bigelow,  is  a  native  and  resident  of  tlie 
same  place.  Belinda  (Pierjwnt)  Bigelow,  his  mother,  is  the  daughter  of 
John  Pierpont,  a  Connecticut  farmer.  His  parents  were  of  families  of  high 
distinction,  who  by  their  energy,  perseverance,  enterprise,  and  noble  man- 
hood, have  well  illustrated  what  American  institutions  and  ciWlization  can 
accomplish  in  the  development  and  elevation  of  human  character,  when 
personal  activity  is  not  wanting. 

Governor  Bigelow's  early  life  was  not  unlike  that  of  many  New  Eng- 
land boys.  His  father  at  one  time  was  a  manufacturer  among  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  but  reverses  overtook  him  when  the  son  was  but  sixteen  years  old  and 
the  future  Governor  was  thenceforth  obliged  to  rely  upon  his  own  resources 
for  support.  Like  others  who  have  risen  to  distinction.  Governor  Bigelow's 
early  education  and  culture  were  mostly  obtained  in  the  country  schools. 
His  mental  endowments  were  severely  disciplined  by  his  many  discourage- 
ments and  trials,  but  through  all  he  bore  that  port  of  genuine  manhood 
which  triumphs  in  the  end. 
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The  country,  to  a  young  man  aspiring  to  make  for  himself  a  name  and 
fortune,  held  forth  but  little  inducement.  Toimg  Bigelow's  mind  at  once 
turned  to  the  city  as  most  likely  to  promote  the  ends  ho  h;id  in  viow.  He 
applied  to  the  New  Haven  Manufaeturing  Company  for  a  situation  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  machinist,  and  was  accepted.  Ills  close  application  to  business 
soon  made  him  master  of  his  chosen  occupation.  At  the  early  age  of  nineteen, 
he  entered  the  establishment  of  Ives  &  Smith,  well  known  founders  and 
machiniets  in  the  dty  of  New  Haven,  taking  the  position  of  joumeyman, 
where  he  loee  stq»  hj  st^  until  he  acquired  the  management,  and  finally 
the  ownenhip  of  that  extensive  factory.  "WXtk  his  knowledge  and  practi* 
cal  experience  of  the  business  he  had  undertaken,  added  to  his  great  force 
of  character  and  enterprise,  Mr.  Bigelow  soon  found  himself  on  the  road 
leading  to  opulence  and  eminence.  Opportunity  offered  and  he  made  the 
most  of  it. 

The  civil  war  coming  on  in  1801,  the  demand  for  arms  was  great.  The 
parts  of  the  rifle  muskets  used  by  the  government  were  made  in  different . 
pUices;  all  were  required  to  be  of  the  United  States  standard,  and  then 
brought  together,  making  a  complete  gun.  He  made  large  contracts  to 
ftimish  several  parts  of  the  rifle  for  the  National  Qovemment,  whidi  con- 
tracts it  required  some  three  years  to  fill,  and  throughout  the  time  he  gave 
employment  to  about  two  hundred  men.  The  work  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  Government,  and  the  contniots  were  performed  within  the  time. 

While  enj^'ap^ed  on  Government  work  lie  did  not  give  up  his  business  in 
liis  (U'neral  JIachino  Factor}';  both  went  on  together  without  interruption. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  found  his  business  so  increasing,  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  old  factory  in  the  city  and  remove  to  larger  and  more  commodious 
quartern  at  Grapevine  Boint,  where  he  is  now  located,  doing  a  laige  and 
extensive  business  in  the  manufacture  of  Steam  Boilers  and  Engines.  His 
work  is  known  for  its  esnjellanise,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  b^ond  the 
seas.  He  stood  ready  at  all  times  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  ma* 
chinery  of  every  description,  and  during  the  mining  excitement  was  a  large 
manufacturer  of  Quartz  Crushers,  cca.sing  to  make  them  only  when  the  de- 
mand was  supplied.  His  business  skill,  forecast,  and  success  as  a  manu- 
facturer, now  became  generally  known,  and  great  drafts  were  made  upon 
his  time  in  matters  outside  his  own  establishment.  He  served  as  a  Director 
of  oumy  institutions,  among  which  was  the  Ifevehants  National  Bank. 
]f  unidpal  honors  of  various  kinds  also  awaited  him.  He  was  succesnvely 
elected  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  an  Alderman,  and  a  member  <^ 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  He  was  also  chosen,  and  consented  to  serve  on 
tiie  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners.  So  faithful  and  efficient  was  he  in  the 
execution  of  all  these  trusts,  that  his  popularity  became  second  to  none  in 
the  city  of  his  adoption:  and  he  was  called  upon  to  take  a  higher  position. 
In  1875  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  in  which 
body  he  served  with  great  distinction,  doing  excellent  work  in  many  of  its 
committees,  especially  that  on  Banks.   In  1878  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
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city  of  New  Haven,  by  a  decisive  vote,  although  he  was  a  Republican  and 
the  city  was  Democratic  by  some  2,500  majority.  On  the  lirst  day  of  Janu- 
ary following  his  election  he  omitted  the  usual  Inaug\iration  Ceremonies  of 
newly  elected  mayors,  and  taking  the  oath  of  office,  simply  deliveri-d  a 
short  Inaugural  address  before  both  branches  of  the  City  Governmeut  aud 
dtizeoB  th«re  aaeembled*  Such  brief  ezeiciieB  of  inAuguratimi  have  con- 
tiDuedtabetheiiflftgeeTertiiice.  Hk  addroMonthai  oocadon  abounded 
in  excellent  luggeBtions.  Among  them  he  called  the  attention  of  Ae  Oitj 
Qovernment  to  the  preedng  need  of  Westeni  Ball  connections  with  the 
coal  fields ;  the  importance  of  sustaining  the  connection  of  the  New  Haven 
&  Derby  Railroad  with  railroads  farther  west.  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
incrrasing  our  Harbor  facilities  by  deepening  and  widening  the  channel, 
and  building  a  breakwater  at  its*  mouth.  He  made  his  suggestions  of  prac- 
tical elTcct  by  appointing  a  committee  to  visit  Washington,  (he  being  among 
tibie  number)  to  urge  Congress  to  make  appropriations  for  these  objects. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  nussion  would  fail  to  aocompUflh  its  purpose, 
but  Mayor  Bigelow  prosented  the  subject  with  his  usual  eneigy  and  force,  to 
influential  officials  there,  and  Anally  an  appropriation  was  granted.  The 
work  was  l)egun  under  his  administration,  and  is  now  progressing  to  com- 
pletion. Before  his  full  term  of  office  had  expired,  the  fame  of  his  good 
deeds  hnd  spread  over  the  State,  and  in  the  summer  of  1880  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  State  Convention  for  the  office  of  Governor  and  in 
the  succeeding  fall  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago,  in  1880,  and 
his  political  sagacity  and  foresight  in  that  body  assisted  greatly  in  effecting 
the  nomination  of  Oeneral  Gariield,  although  at  the  outset,  and  during 
most  of  the  balloting  he  had  steadily  voted  for  the  Hon.  James  O.  Blaino 
for  President. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1857,  Governor  Bigelow  was  married  to  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  the  late  Philo  Lewis,  of  New  Haven,  and  of  the  4?hiMT«n  of 
that  union,  two  sons  are  now  living. 

This  brief  sketch  of  Governor  Bigelow  would  not  be  complete  should 
we  fail  to  notice  his  cliarity  for  all  in  want  or  distress.  No  worthy  jMirson, 
or  object,  fails  to  receive  financial  aid  from  him,  when  satisfied  there  is  no 
deception.  He  has  always  been  liberal  in  his  donations  to  the  church  of 
hia  choice,  and  is  in  every  way  one  of  Its  principal  benefMStoia. 

HON.  LUKE  P.  6UCKBURN, 

fl<rmnroa  of  ajwmuat. 

UKE  P.  BLACKBURN  was  elected  Governor  of  Kentucky  as  a 
Democrat,  August  1«  1879,  by  a  vote  of  185,799  against  81,889  for 
the  Republican,  and  18,954  for  the  National  candidates.  His  term  of 
office  began  September    1879,  and  will  exfke  Sept  4»  1888. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  D.  BLOXHAM, 

aovsRXOR  or  flobioa. 

TLLIAM  D.  BLOXHAM,  Governor  of  Florida,  was  bom  in  Leon 
County,  Florida,  July  9,  1836.  His  father,  William  Bloxham.  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  that  section  of  Florida,  having  removed 
thither  from  Virginia,  in  1825.  His  mother,  Martha  Williams,  was  bom  in 
Twiggs  County,  Georgia,  and  moved  to  Florida  at  a  very  early  age. 

Young  Bloxham  was  placed  at  a  county  school  in  his  native  county,  until 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  was  then  sent  to  Virginia,  where  he  spent 
seven  years  at  school  and  college,  first  at  Rappahannock  Academy,  then 
under  charge  of  George  G.  Butler,  assisted  by  Wm.  Mahone,  the  present 
Senator  from  Virginia.  After  leaving  this  academy  he  entered  William  and 
Mary  College,  and  there  graduated  in  the  class  of  1856.  Having  studied 
law  in  the  Law-School  of  that  venerab'le  institution,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  his  native  State.  His  health  failing,  he  traveled  in 
Europe  for  some  time,  and  upon  his  return  abandoned  all  idea  of  practicing 
his  profession,  for  the  more  active  life  of  a  planter.  In  November,  1856, 
he  was  married,  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Davis,  formerly  of 
that  city,  but  who,  at  that  time,  was  a  resident  of  Florida. 

His  natural  taste  and  fondness  for  politics  early  led  him  into  political 
life.    Notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  election  of 
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Buchanan,  and  in  1801  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  his  native 
county,  without  opposition.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  Keconstruction 
measures  of  Con<^ress  after  the  war,  and  in  18(58  was  Presidential  Elector  on 
the  Seymour  and  Blair  ticket.  His  spirited  cauvasa  and  hib  acknowledged 
powers  as  a  public  speaker,  caused  his  unanimous  nomination  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  in  1870,  to  fill  a  vacancy  then  existing  in  the  position  of 
Lieutenant^ovetnor  of  the  State.  Although  the  party  had  aoffered  defeat 
(owing  to  many  penons  being  disfranchised  under  the  Reconstruction  Acta), 
and  many  of  its  most  prominent  leaders  thought  it  useless  to  make  a  nom- 
ination, Mr.  Bloxham  was  put  forward  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope.  He  at 
once  entered  ujwn  the  campaign  with  a  vigor  and  determination  that  gave 
life  to  his  party  and  made  a  most  brilliant  canvafw  of  the  State.  Although 
the  entire  cUctiou  machinery  was  in  the  hands  of  his  opponents,  when  the 
returns  cume  in  it  was  ascertained,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  that  he  had  carried 
the  State. 

Immediately  the  "  Retoniing  Board,*'  who  had  to  pass  upon  the  retoms 
of  the  Taxioos  counties,  rejected  the  vote  of  nine  Democratic  counties,  and 
counted  Mr.  Bloxham  out  Not  to  be  discouraged  by  such  proceedings,  he 
at  once  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  State.    Although  the  majority 

of  the  members  constituting  that  court  differed  from  him  in  ])olitical  senti- 
ment, they  allowed  no  political  prejudice  to  stain  their  judicial  robes,  and 
awarded  him  his  seat.  This  was  the  first  Democratic  triumph  ia  that  btate 
since  the  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1872  the  State  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Jack- 
sonville, and  nondnated  Mr.  Bloxham  for  Governor,  without  opposition. 
General  Robert  Bullock,  of  Marion,  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  Hon.  C.  W.  Jones  (the  present  United  States  Senator),  and  Hon.  S.  L. 
Niblack  were  the  Congressional  nominees.  Although  an  able,  active,  and 
energetic  campaign  was  made,  owing  to  a  severe  storm  that  swept  the  pcnin* 
sula  of  the  State  tlie  entire  day,  a  small  vote  was  polled,  and  the  ticket  waa 
defeated  by  1,200  majority. 

In  1870  Mr.  Blo.xham  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Democratic  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  actively  participated  in  that  exciting  cauva^is,  wliich 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Qeoige  F.  Drew,  for  Governor,  and  tuned  the 
State  over  to  the  control  of  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Bloxham  became 
Secretary  of  State,  under  the  new  administration,  which  position  he  held 
until  June,  1880,  a  period  of  nearly  four  years,  when  he  was  again  nomi- 
nated for  Governor.  Resigning  Jiis  position  as  Secretan,-  of  State,  he  at 
Onoe  entered  into  a  thorough  and  laliorious  canvass  of  the  State.  Ho 
defeated  his  opponent  by  over  five  thousand  inajority — tlic  largest  majority 
ever  given  to  a  Democratic  candidate  in  the  State.  He  was  inaugurated  iu 
the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  ou  January  4,  1881,  and  bis 
tenn  of  office  will  expire  four  yeaia  from  that  date. 

As  an  example  of  Governor  Bloxham's  style  of  oratory,  and  an  illuatni- 
tin  of  his  views  of  "the  dtoation'*  between  North  and  South,  we  give  the 
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following  extract  from  a  Mpmorinl  Address  delivered  in  Tallahassee,  A])ril 
20,  1880,  an  occasion  when  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  were 

deconitcd : 

II.uI  I  the  j)ower,  I  would  imitate  tlio  example  of  Enplnml  and  France  of  over  a 
century  ngo.  When  (Quebec  stood  the  last  stroughuld  of  the  French,  under  tlte  cunnnund 
of  the  braT«  Monteahn,  to  Englaiid's  dashing  and  impatnoos  Wolf  was  anignod  the  duty 
of  storming  that  Ibrtress.  As  tha  Freneh  bsgan  to  waver,  the  third  and  fatal  ball  struck 
Wolf,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  rear,  murmuring  forth  the  sweet  lines  of  Gray:  'The 
paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.'  *  They  run  I  They  run! '  fell  upon  the  oars  of  the 
dying  hero.  'Who  nin7'  he  flitaifl7  asked.  When  told  'The  French,'  he  nttered  his 
last  words:  '  I  die  happy.'  Monteahn,  the  brave  French  commander,  was  also  fatally 
wounded,  nnd  when  told  that  he  was  djlag^  answered,  'So  much  the  better.  1  shall  not 
see  the  surrender  of  Quebec' 

We  know  not  whidli  dia  mora  to  adntm.  Posterity  equally  hooon  hodu  Tha 
people  of  Umso  great  nationalities,  dillhring  in.  lineage,  language,  and  intareslSy  Ibiv 

getting  the  past,  except  its  heroism,  reared  a  monument  upon  the  historic  '  Plains  of 
Abraham,'  inscribed,  'Wolf  and  ilcutcahn.'  VVhy,  then,  cannot  we,  of  the  same  coun- 
try, laying  aside  the  animosities  of  the  past,  rear  a  national  monument  at  Washington, 
to  the  brave  and  heroic  of  both  seetloas,  In  token  of  a  lasting  reotmelltetlon?  It  would 
ever  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  tnie  heroism  of  the  American  character — a  shrine  fWtm 
which  patriotism  from  every  section  could  receive  new  inspirations  of  cournpe  and 
patriotic  ardor.  For  soon  wo  will  have  to  follow  in  the  paths  of  tlioso  departed,  and 
than  than  will  be  a  rsooncillatioo  and  a  lasting  nantom  In  the  'home  over  then'  wharo 
there  is  a  land  *lhirsr  than  day.' 

'When  the  last  reveille  awakes  as  all 

And  each  one  rise  from  his  narrow  bed 
To  answer  to  the  last  dread  '  roll  call,* 
Which  by  the  Lord  or  Hosts  wmtben  be  lead.* 

Mr.  Blozham  was  always  liberal  and  progreaaiye  in  his  viewa.  In  the 
spring  of  1875,  an  editorial  ezenndim  parfy  from  Indiana  visited  the  Capital 
of  Florida,  and  Vx,  Bloxham,  in  behalf  of  the  authorities  and  dtiaena,  gave 
an  address  of  welcome,  from  which  we  quote  tiie  following  extract: 

We  have  no  harrowing  recollections  of  the  past.  Planting  ourselves  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  Progress,  wc  ask  only,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  for  a  imion  of  equal  States 
under  the  Constitution,  Wc  desire  that  the  masses  of  the  Northern  people  should  under- 
stand us.  We  ask  you,  gentlemen  editors,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  secure  that  under- 
standing. Three  years  ago^  when  our  oountiy,  fton  Maim  to  Texas,  was  shaken  by  a 
great  political  conflict,  what  was  the  position  of  the  South?  Wc  raised  the  namaodTa 
life-long  opponent  as  our  standard-bearer,  and  why?  Not  that  wc  IuvlhI  Mr.  Greeley, 
great  and  good  as  he  was — our  hearts  leaned  more  fondly  to  Indiana's  distinguished  son, 
your  own  noble  Hendrieks— hut  we  desired  to  toider  tha  idlva  branch  to  tiie  MorOi 
through  our  sternest  opfKMunt  In  days  gone  by,  thinking  that  such  a  channel  would  bo 
taken  as  a  token  of  our  desire  for  peace,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  fidelity  of  the  tender. 
We  to-day  accept  the  Constitution  of  our  common  country,  giving  full  force  to  all  its 
amendments;  we  astend  freely  equal  rights  to  all  classes,  regardless  of  ptevions  condi- 
tion ;  we  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  strangers,  and  a  God-speed  to  every  settler  who 
de-ires  to  become  a  citizen  of  our  State — whether  they  flee  from  the  despotisms  of  the 
Old  World,  or  the  ice-bound  regions  of  the  North — we  welcome  them,  with  open  arms 
and  a  ganeronselasp  of  tho  hand,  to  the  sunny  glades  of  our  own  Fhnrida.  IIHiatrooTe 
can  you  ask?  What  more  can  you  desire?  You  are  too  noble  to  ssk,  we  have  too  much 
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idfHrespect  to  grant,  th&t  we  should  go  to  fhe  grave  of  our  Lee  and  hU  splendid  follower*, 
and  write  traitor  upon  their  foreheadB;  pabied  be  the  tongue  that  would  anggett  it.  Bat 

while  we  kneel  at  his  grave  with  almost  the  reverence  of  idnlatrv,  wo  still  accord  equnl 
sentimonts  of  patriotic  promptings  to  those  noble  dead  of  your  own  nnny,  wuA  while  we 
give  'tears  and  love  for  the  gray,'  we  also  extend  'love  and  tears  to  the  blucj'  and 
t»4ay,  should  any  foreign  power  be  so  reddess  as  to  finroe  upon  us  a  trial  of  ann^  70a 
would  find  the  Southern  soldiery  rallying  with  unabated  ardor  around  the  Stars  and 
Stripe*,  nnd  the  snnie  devotion  and  valor  displayed  ns  wlipn,  yonrs  npi,  the  Northern  nnd 
bouthcra  soldiers  marched  shoulder  to  shouldi:r,  uiid  civrriud  our  eugles  in  triumph  at 
Buena  IHsta  and  Ghapnltqiee,  and  toto  the  glittering  halls  of  tiia  onoe  noUe  Mmtesuniai. 
Lotus  ibcget  that  we  ever  had  n  ciril  war;  lot  us  obliteiato  it  ftom  tbe  tablets  of  our 
memory,  and  remember  only  that  we  aie  all  Americans  a  pnmd  passport  throu^ioat 
tiia  civilized  world. 

Governor  Bloxliani  is  in  the  prime  of  nianhoo<l,  nnd  stands  in  tlie  front 
rank  of  Florida's  statesnit  n.  No  one  exorts  a  /greater  iutlufncc  as  a  public 
Bpcakor,  and  uo  one  is  more  thoroughly-  kuuwu  among  the  pcojple  of  the 
State. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  CHURCHILL, 

H0HAJ9  J.  OHUBCHILL  was  elected  Qovemor  of  ArkanaaB,  Beptem- 

ber  6,  1880,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  84,185,  against  81,^B4  fortha 
Republican  candidate.   His  tenn  of  offioe  bc^gan  Jaanaiy  4,  1881» 
and  will  expire  Jannaiy  d,  1888. 


HON.  RUFUS  W.  COBB, 

eoimma  ov  sMns^a. 

UFUS  TV.  COBB  was  elected  Governor  of  Alabama,  as  a  Democrat, 
August  13,  1880,  by  a  vote  of  184,011  against  42,848  for  the  Oreen- 
back  candidate.  His  teim  of  office  b^gan  Koveinber  80, 1880,  and 
will  expire  KoTember  80, 1688. 
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HON.  ALFRED  H.  COLaUITT, 

LFRED  HOLT  OOLQUi'lT,  Govenior  of  Ctocngia,  was  bom  fn  WallEer 
Comity,  Qeoigia,  April  90,  1884.  His  gnmdfather  was  a  "IHi^giniaii; 
his  ftther,  Hon.  Walter  T.  Colqnitt,  a  natiTe  of  Georgia,  who  became 

one  of  its  most  influential  citizens,  represented  the  commonwealth  for  sev- 
eral years,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  His  son  Alfred,  after 
preparing  for  a  classical  course,  entered  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and 
graduated  there  in  1844.  In  1847  he  joined  the  United  States  army  in 
3Iexico,  as  Jlujor,  acting  n»  aid  to  General  Taylor.  In  IS.'iS,  when  only 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  represented  his  District  in  Congress,  declining 
n  QBUiiiiioiis  Bondnatkm  for  ve-eleedoii,  In  1854.  In  18S6,  and  again  In 
1860,  be  was  Delegate  to  the  Katlonal  Pemocratle  Gonyention,  and  an 
Elector  on  the  Breckeniidge  ticket. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war  he  joined  the  Confederate  foioeo,  and 
was  made  Captain  in  the  Sixth  Georgia  infantry.  lie  rose  in  regolar  order 
of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  ^fajor-General,  and  by  gallantry  won  special 
distinction  as  the  "Hero  of  Olustie."  In  18(58  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the 
Seymour  Convention.  In  1870,  on  the  same  day,  he  Ava.s  made  President  of 
both  the  State  Democratic  Convention  and  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  latter  office  for  the  following  six  years.   In  1872 
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he  was  Ddo^nte  to  the  State  Democratic  Conventioni  which  met  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

In  1876  he  wivs  the  gubernatorial  candidate  of  his  party,  and  elertcd  by 
a  majority  of  80,000,  the  largest  ever  received  in  the  State  at  a  similar  elec- 
tion. Two  yean  later  he  was  elected  Prerident  of  the  great  Intemational 
Sunday-school  Association,  which  he  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest 
honors  ever  conferred  upon  him.  In  1880,  he  was  re-elected  GoTemor  of 
the  State.  His  second  term  of  office  has  already  been  distii^guiBhed  by  an 
event,  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  in  its  influence  upon  the  pros- 
perity not  only  of  his  own  State  but  of  the  entire  South;  we  refer  to  the 
Atlanta  F'air,  or  '"Cotton  Exposition,"  which  was  formally  oprncd  at 
Atlanta,  October  4,  1881.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  the 
first  i)rojector  of  that  exhibition,  and  that  city,  at  the  inception  of  the 
enterprise,  contributed  $10,000  towards  its  promotion.  Governor  Colquitt, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Senator  Brown  as  Prendent  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, succeeded  the  latter  in  that  position ;  and  from,  that  time  forth  exerted 
his  official  as  well  as  his  personal  influence  to  make  the  exposition  what  It 
was — ^in  all  respects  a  grand  success,  reminding  the  visitor  of  the  ^'Centen- 
nial "  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  The  exhibit  was  not  confined  to  the  great 
staple  of  the  South,  cotton,  l)ut  included  many  other  products  of  our  differ- 
ent national  in<lustries;  and  it  bronji^ht  tofrcthcr  ca])italists  and  inventors 
from  tlic  several  parts  of  the  Union,  in  ^xc^i  uunihcrs.  Tlic  effect  of  the 
enterprise  was  harmonizing  and  salutary  upon  the  vast  multitudes  who 
assembled  at  Atlanta  on  the  occasion.  The  address  made  by  Governor  Col- 
quitt, and  his  uniform  courtesy  to  all  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  be  there, 
will  ever  be  a  recollection  grateful  to  them;  and  the  splendid  results  of  the 
great  achievement  must  be  one  of  the  crowning  features  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

January  22,  1882,  Governor  Colquitt  addressed  an  immense  assembly 
which  filled  to  overflowing;  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  Brooklyn,  New  York ;  it 
was  the  first  of  a  scries  of  Sabbatli  evenini;^  temperance  meetinLTs,  arranged 
to  1k'  held  by  the  National  Temjierance  Society,  of  which  the  Hon.  Willijun 
E.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  is  President.  Governor  Colquitt  followed  Gov- 
ernor St.  John,  of  Kansas;  and  we  give  his  excellent  speech  in  full,  not 
only  as  a  happy  illustration  of  the  oratorical  style  of  Governor  Colquitt,  but 
that  our  resders  may  herein  find  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  good  people 
of  the  South,  at  this  compaiatively  early  date  after  the  great  struggle  closed 
which  removed  from  them  that  moral  ineuhuA,  slavery,  are  joining,  heart 
and  liand,  in  the  promotion  of  those  great  moral  undertakings  w&ich  their 
rister  States  of  the  North  and  West  have  prided  themselves  upon,  and  which 
must  ever  charaeterl/.e  the  civilization  of  a  Christian  people. 

It  was  as  follows: 

1  liko  Brooklyn;  luit  if  there  U  nnything  tlmt  is  ffoinc  to  drive  mo  out  of  it  nn  1 
keep  me  out  of  it,  it  is  such  treatment  as  this.  I  do  not  think  that  1  have  ever  ]>ut  my 
iiot  into  the  TabmuMls  whan  it  hu  not  been  reqnirsd  that  I  ihoald  nunmt  this  platform, 
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an<l  without  any  note  of  prcpfirftti'on,  bn  m:i(lp  ji  pportarlc  for  observation  nnd  a  subject 
of  criticism.  I  coii>;ratulate  Kansas  and  tho  Uoveruor  of  Kansas.  Ue  has  done  a  groat 
woik,  and  the  people  of  KiaMt  lttv«  aehieved  a  great  trininph.  I  think  Hn  eomoa 
ought  to  be  eouaded,  and  the  flags  ought  to  be  waved,  and  husias  and  aiMslaims  ought  to 

rend  the  sky  in  token  of  our  sympathy  in  their  grniul  victory.    But  QOTemor  St.  John 
(turning  to  huu),  do  yuu  expect  all  these  States  to  do  like  Kansas? 
Governor  St.  John. — Ye:<i,  sir. 

Ctovemor  Cotqultt  —Why,  air,  yon  do  not  know  what  tort  of  water  we  have  to  drink 
here.  (Laughter,  during  which  tho  spcukor  leisurely  drank  from  a  tumbler  of  water.) 
Why,  all  the  water  of  Brooklyn  juid  a  great  deal  of  the  water  in  New  York  comes  out 
of  reservoirs,  lii  Kansas  you  have  it  in  fountains  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  clear 
and  pore  ae  a  gem  oat  of  die  eaitii.  Yoo  can  afford  to  do  wlihoat  theee  torts  of  tiifaiga; 
but  herOi  where  we  have  such  polluted  water,  it  is  not  henlthy,  you  have  got  to  put 
something  in  it.  Then,  sir,  there  is  another  thing  that  is  not  to  be  expected  of  young 
men  In  Brooklyn,  and  New  York,  and  Georgia.  1  do  not  know  under  what  sort  of  an 
edncatlon  and  training  tliey  have  been  brought  up  out  there  In  Kansas;  but  we  people 
here  do  not  want  our  young  men  to  sacriflee  thehr  gentiemanly  conduct.  How  are  the 
young  men  to  show  to  the  world  that  tliey  are  peiitleinen  unless  they  can  come  together 
and  say:  '  Boys,  tip,  tip,  here's  to  you,  here's  to  you! '  (Laughter.)  Why,  sir,  you  are 
going  to  take  away  the  very  fimndatlon  of  all  respeetabUity.  How  are  the  young  men 
going  to  pledge  friendahlp  tibey  have  Ibr  each  other  if  they  catmot  sttmd  at  the  bar  and 

pour  colored  fluids  down  their  throats?  Do  you  tliink  impure  water  is  going  to  answer? 
Then  there  is  another  thing  we  shall  have  to  kntk  fur  in  thc^o  older  States.  Under  old 
ideas  of  aristocracy  and  respectable  hospitality  is  best  shown  about  the  board.  Why, 
one  of  the  greatest  eflbrts  that  leaders  society  nowadays  make  Is  to  set  a  respectaUe 
able.  It  will  not  be  properly  sot  unless  they  can  liavo  half  a  dozen  glasses  of  diffci^ 
ent  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors  on  it.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  that?  (Laughter.) 
We  have  got  to  set  to  work  to  find  i.onio  substitute,  and  the  substitute  is  not  to  be 
found  In  die  impure  waters  that  come  into  these  cities.  We  have  had  a  speech  here 
to-night  showing  tiie  condition  of  things  in  Kansas.  I  should  like  to  go  there.  I 
lecl  assured  that  every  man  hero  havinpr  a  son  who  has  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  wants 
to  get  away  from  these  old  pliwes,  aud  desires  to  send  him  away,  would  select  for  him 
that  State  where  he  would  be  snt^ect  to  the  fowest  trials  and  temptatldae.  Yon  would 
say:  'Go  to  Kansas— (applause)— you  will  be  safe  there.'  Yoa  would  not  Im afraid <rf 
this  question  of  emi^ation  into  yooT  State,  GovenMT  St.  John? 
Governor  St.  John. — 1  am  not* 

Governor  Colquitt.— There  has  nevar  been  a  boy  raised  In  flA  eonntvy  who  has  ever 
been  so  debanehed  by  liquor,  or  bad  associatss,  or  other  evil  influences,  that  lie  has  lost 

the  influence  of  home  and  mother — not  one.  And  there  is  not  a  mother  in  this  land, 
who,  in  her  prayers  and  in  her  solicitude  and  anxiety  for  her  boy,  in  selecting  a  home 
abroad,  would  not  put  him  in  a  country  where  he  would  be  safe  from  the  temptations 
that  lead  to  crime  and  drunkenness.  I  a»  not  going  to  make  a  speedi;  I  am  not  pre- 
pared  for  it.  I  am  not  going  to  be  thrust  forward  on  the  audience.  I  see  a  great  many 
youn^  in^n  here,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  there  arc  many  beautiful  homes  represented; 
and  1  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  say  a  word  that  would  bring  happiness  to  all  of  tliem. 
It  b  my  observation  that  it  is  the  rarest  thing  on  earth  to  flnd  a  flimlly  In  which  there 
has  not  been  a  victim  of  drunkennese— to  flnd  a  fhmOy  where  mother,  or  si-t<  i>r  wlia 
has  not  had  her  heart  made  to  bleed  over  a  lost  son,  a  lost  father,  or  a  lost  Iiu.-UuikL  I 
do  not  think  I  am  a  fanatic.  I  am  nut  a  propagandist  of  any  particular  species  of 
morals— not  at  all;  but  I  never  call  around  me  my  own  little  fiimily  and  look  into  thdr 
bright,  nndimmed  eyes,  that  I  do  not  ask  myself,  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  this  child 
of  mine,  this  daughter,  this  sweet,  pure  gem?  Will  it  l>e  dark?  What  is  to  Ifccome 
of  her?  It  may  lie  that  Uirough  the  arts  and  politeness  and  the  grace  of  some  young 
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mnn  in  society,  some  fashionable  young  man,  some  young  man  who  tliinks  that  it  is  the 
ver}'  highest  evidence  of  hib  manhood,  of  his  being  a  gcutlcmon,  is  that  ho  can  drink 
•ad  talk  sMieily  to  r  woman— the  maj  be  w(m  by  tome  sneh  chanuatar  a*  that.  Can  I 
trace  In  the  future  fwdi  »  Ufb  tat  her?  She  who  was  so  near  to  us,  she  who  was  so  ten- 
der, she  who  was  so  delicate,  she  who  nestled  right  in  our  heart*!  Will  care  wrinkle  her 
t>row?  1  look  into  my  boy's  fac« — the  youugest  child  and  the  only  son  of  our  house- 
hold—«Bd  I  say  to  myself,  Whftt  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  this  boy  that  bean  my  name? 
QoA.  fbihid  that  he  should  ever  fall  among  men  who  would  lead  him  away  from  the 
principlos  wo  have  tried  to  implant  in  his  heart.  But  who  can  tell?  I  would  mther 
follow  him  to  the  grave  with  a  broken  heart  this  night  than  t.  i  fori  that  a  life  of  sol,riety, 
Tirtue,  and  nseflilnemi  was  to  he  destroyed  beoaaae  of  flia  tcm^/Uitions  of  the  dram-6hop. 
But  whose  boy  is  safe?  Is  yotirs?  Is  mine?  b  anybody's?  If  I  eoold  ucf  one  yonng 
man  from  being  a  drunkard  in  the  future,  I  should  feel  that  it  was  worth  the  under- 
taking. GoJ  grant  that  under  the  influence  of  the  speech  that  has  been  made  by  Gov- 
ernor St.  John,  and  by  the  feeble  utterances  of  the  speaker  now  before  you,  some  young 
man  who  may  be  on  the  very  Torge  questioning  himself  whether  he  shall  totally  abstain 
from  Ae  use  of  strong  drink,  may  decide  the  question  for  his  own  safety  and  for  the 
happiness  of  father,  mother,  sister,  and  all  the  household.  It  is  true,  Governor  St.  John, 
that  this  is  not  a  question  of  localities.  Baise  the  banner,  sir,  and  you  will  find  ju&t  as 
many  warn,  cocdial,  kyal  foUowen  in  Georgia,  and  in  the  South  generally,  as  you  will 
find  in  the  higher  and  oolder  latitudes  of  the  North.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  in 
this  country  if  there  were  some  issue  that  would  Mot  otit  the  fot-lings  and  pn  ■uiiioes  and 
memories  springing  out  of  the  past  It  would  be  well  if  &ome  great  question  should 
arise  that  haano  aortof  refbrenoe  to  Territories  or  States,  but  one  Oat  conceraed  the 
hnpplnesa  and  seeuri^  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people  from  Illinois  to  Califintnla, 
•O  that  all  hearta  should  be  united  in  one  pnrpnso—nnmely,  to  stand  by  virtue,  religion, 
good  morals,  temperance,  righteousness.  I  think  we  ought  to  come  together  now.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  a  temperance  question,  or  any  other  question; 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  be  eonftonthig  each  other  and  quanrelling.  Governor  St. 
John,  suppose  when  we  mot  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  our  host,  yon  had  sat  on  one 
side  and  I  on  the  other,  and  we  had  looked  like  strangers  into  each  other's  fare,  you 
thinking,  'There  is  a  Rebel  from  the  South,'  and  I  thinking,  'There  is  a  Yankee  from 
tiie  North?*  T  do  not  belloTe  that  this  sort  of  thing  ought  to  exist  under  any  circum- 
stances; but  if  they  do  exist,  tot  us  lay  hold  of  some  grand  question  that  M-ill  obliternto 
them.  I  do  not  caro  whom  yon  make  leader,  or  how  humble  my  position  is,  I  will  niiirrh 
under  the  flag  and  touch  the  elbow  of  my  friends  on  tlie  right  and  left,  and  they  will 
never  know  whether  I  have  been  a  rebel  or  not.  I  do  not  believe  diere  was  ever  n  man 
happy,  or  a  woman  happy,  or  a  family  happy  that  did  not  cherish  and  eultlvate  feelings 
of  love  and  kindno^s.  You  mn  linrdly  walk  the  streets  without  meeting  men,  nftoiu  r 
women,  upon  whose  faces  are  impressed  the  evidences  of  caro  of  some  kind.  Do  you 
know  what  wiU  relieve  them?  It  Is  to  think  well  of  other  people,  to  do  the  best  yon 
can  for  other  people,  to  be  just  as  liberal  as  you  ean,  to  give  mora  to  than  yon  get  from 
other  pef>ple,  to  l)e«towmore  blessing-  tli:ui  you  r<'c<'ivo.  If  y<<\\  take  tlio>o  precepts  aii«l 
observe  tlietn,  I  venture  to  say  if  ever  I  am  called  upon  to  meet  you  again  and  should 
uirk  you  your  experience,  you  would  say:  ' Bcmember  what  you  said;  I  followed  it  and 
found  it  to  be  tme;  I  have  been  a  better  man  from  that  day  to  this.'  I  do  not  believe 
there  can  be  unalloyed  happiness  in  the  pursuit  of  anything  for  oneself  merely.  Let  ns 
pursue  it  for  the  sake  of  our  neichbor,  our  friend,  and  when  I  say  our  neighbor  and  our 
friend,  I  do  not  mean  a  Georgia  man,  but  one  from  Kansas,  and  one  from  Now  York,  and 
one  from  Brooklyn.  l>o  good  to  all;  do  the  very  best  you  ean  to  love  them.  If  we 
should  all  do  this  we  would  have  R  very  happy  time  of  it  in  this  world,  don't  you  know 
that?  If  soui.-liody  ^liontd  set  to  work  with  a  view  of  makin?'  =nniol>oi!y  else  hnppy,  and 
Mr.  Jones  should  make  Mr.  Smith  happy,  and  Mr.  Smith  should  make  Mr.  Jones  happy, 
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aod  Mr.  Jones  shoald  ninke  Mr.  Brown  happy, eveiy  one  doing  his  ntmost  to  mako  others 
happy,  don't  you  believe  we  would  have  a  very  joyous  time  of  it,  and  it  would  be  ulmoet 
heaven  brought  down  to  earth?  I>on't  you  know  it?  Tho^e  are  the  6ort  of  feelings  I 
tUnk  we  onght  to  eultlvate^  aiid  If  fhm  Is  no  oHmt  way  to  bring  raob  »  eoodltloii  of 
things  about — if  you  and  I  cannot  come  together  on  some  platform,  political  or  moral, 
raise  your  banner,  iind  if  you  will  not  come  to  me  I  will  po  to  you.  Right  here,  with  a 
word  or  two  I  shall  bring  these  very  detiultory  reniurks  to  a  cloite.  This  is  Sunday  night; 
It  Is  ft  night  for  wonhtp;  It  Is  ft  ni|^t  fbr  meditatioo ;  It  Is  ft  night  for  prayer;  it  is  a  night 
for  the  communion  of  snints;  it  is  airif^t  for  the  union  of  hesrts.  Whatever  may  be 
the  diflr<'rt'!u  <'-i  which  have  created  strife  and  confusion  in  this  world,  tlioro  is  one  thing 
that  is  sure  to  be  a  consolation  to  every  one  of  us.  By  and  by  we  will  be  done  with  this 
earth.  Bj  and  by  yoa  will  he  gone  and  I  will  be  gone;  as  our  fhthers  haTo  gone  and  our 
mothers  have  gone,  we  shall  go.  Are  you  ready?  Are  you  ready,  my  friends?  Young 
man,  father,  mother,  maiden,  are  you  ready  for  the  change?  God  forbid  that  in  the 
families  that  are  representeU  here  to-night  there  shall  t>e  a  broken  circle  when  you  come 
to  make  np  tiie  ftmily  in  heaven.  God  forbid  that  the  young  man  upon  whom  net  the 
hopes  of  die  Ikunily  should  go  down  to  a  drunkard's  grave  and  a  drunkard's  doom,  while 
the  rest  are OWT  yonder.  Yonng  msn,  join  father  and  mother  and  sister  In  this  move- 
ment, not  only  in  resolution,  but  practice  every  grace  and  virtue  which  flows  from  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  when  we  shall  have  met  on  the  other  side,  there  will 
be  no  qnarrels  bsCween  ns.  Families  united;  ftiends  united.  We  who  are  far  aw^ 
down  shall  arise  from  our  Sontlu  rn  graves,  and  you  from  Greenwood,  ojid  others  from 
Kansas  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  glorious  to  know  that  the  time  will  come 
when  there  will  be  happy  reunion,  whatever  may  have  been  the  strifes,  the  temptations, 
and  the  parthigs  of  thb  woiU.  When  I  shall  plant  my  feet  In  the  streets  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  as  I  have  planted  them  in  the  streets  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  during  the 
last  few  days,  we  will  strike  hands  in  that  happy  place  as  wo  have  struck  hands  hero  on 
earth,  no  matter  though  you  may  be  from  one  country  and  1  from  onotlier.  Now  to  you, 
my  venerable  friend  (Ur.  Dodge),  whose  deeds  are  not  only  known  In  Mew  York  and  Brookp 
Jyn  and  the  vicinity,  but  all  over  the  land,  in  my  own  State  of  Georgia,  I  want  to  render 
you  honor,  and  to  return  you  thanks  in  their  name.  Pardon  me  for  having  been  betrayed 
into  saying  so  much  this  evening — so  much  more  than  I  had  any  idea  of  saying.  I  speak 
from  my  heart,  and,  from  the  very  ftilhiess  of  it,  I  am  sometimes  led  Into  saying  too 
much.  What  is  to  be  done  with  tbi>  (luostion?  Let  us  resolve  that  we  will  do  eU  we. 

can  do — oven  as  woinen,  as  boys,  as  girls,  I.et  '\n  our  very  best  to  ssave  our  country-^ 
for  what  makes  this  country?  It  is  not  your  temples,  it  is  not  your  grand  cities,  it  is  not 
your  grand  harbofs,  U  Is  not  your  mighty  commerce,  It  Is  not  your  navigable  waters. 
Mo^  it  Is  not  these;  for  Tyre  and  SIdon,  and  empires  and  republics  that  have  gone  down, 
have  had  all  these.  What  is  there  to  save  this  ooujitrv — this  Republic  of  ours — but 
virtue,  the  love  of  justice,  the  love  of  truth,  and  an  Iionunihle  and  just  life  among  the 
people?  That  is  what  will  save  it.  &Iay  we  not  join  in  a  universal  song,  and  theu  close 
with  a  word  of  prayer  by  younelf  (Dr.  Tabnage),  or  some  one  yon  wmf  indicate,  tiiafe 
God's  hles<;ing  may  rest  u[>on  the  cflbrts  of  all  good  men  like  the  Governor  of  Kansas; 
that  the  suceess  of  the^e  ellVirts  may  he  "^een  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Georgia.  Oh,  while  I  might  send  words  of  con- 
gratiilation  to  the  temperance  men  fai  die  other  States  and  say,  '  I  rejoice  with  yon  *;  If  in 
my  own  State  I  could  know  that  from  the  mountains  to  the  seaboarl,  from  the  caves  to 
old  Ocean,  there  could  not  be  found  a  single  dram-shop,  I  should  be  hiip[)v.  Look  out, 
my  friends,  it  may  be  that  upon  the  highest  peaks  of  those  mountains  of  Georgia  you 
will  see  fai  tiie  distance  a  soUtaiy  banner  waving  in  joy  and  triumph  and  exoltatloii  orar 
what  has  been  aehleved  In  my  Stote.  My  best  wishes  to  alL 

The  foUowing  evening  (Monday,  the  98d),  a  J>rilUaBl  reception  was 
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given  by  Mr.  Dodge,  at  his  residence,  to  Ooveraon  Colqidtt  and  St  John, 
and  attended  by  distinguished  divines  and  literary  men.  Governs  r(>l<niitt, 
in  his  stirring  and  patriotic  speech,  eaid,  with  reference  to  the  cordial  wel- 
come extended  to  him : 

He  likctl  that  kind  of  hundshnkinj^.  If  thcrfl  is  anything  dcprcssinj^  to  a  man  who 
advances  witli  n  warm  heart  and  extends  his  hand  to  another,  it  is  to  have  a  cold,  life- 
less, frog-like  palm  placed  In  hit.  Wlwt  it  needed  Ii  to  luTe  the  sool  of  fb»  IflorA  meet 
the  soul  of  the  South.  Two  firiends  who  have  fallen  out  and  then  hare  oome  together 
aptin,  don't  koop  pickiiifr  open  tho  oM  pores,  nnd  «rpuin<^  and  pxplainiupr,  no  matter 
where  tiio  chief  l>hune  rested;  but  they  strike  hands  and  say  'Let  all  the  past  bo  for- 
gotten.' In  this,  he  added,  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  South,  and  1  wish  it 
could  he  heard  ftom  one  «nd  ot  the  land  to  the  other  witii  the  ume  fteling  wUHl  whieh  I 
here  lay, '  Let  at  haTe  peaoe.' 

The  remarks  of  his  friend,  ez*Senator  Gordon  of  Georgia,  onoe  an  able 
Confederate  general,  were  in  the  same  direction,  and  he  was  frequently 
applauded*   He  said: 

The  cxprossioat  of  these  Ooremors  regarding  this  matter  of  reconcniatko  have 

lK*en  ringing  in  my  cars  ever  tince  'the  stars  nnd  the  bars'  went  down.  No  ono  went 
into  that  conflict  more  sincerely  or  devotedly  than  I;  but  since  the  question  has  been 
tattled  I  have  as  eamtttly  desired  and  endeavored  to  bring  all  die  Statat  together  again. 
I  have  heen  called  a  rebel  and  n  Democrat,  but  I  think  I  ought  also  to  1>e  called  a  recon- 
ciler. And  what  (Hfrfronc^  (l"e^  it  mnkc,  SO  long  at  llbertj  llvet  and  we  all  nnUe  eflbrt 
to  make  this  nation  the  gruudc:>t  on  earth? 

General  Gordon  referred  to  his  remarks  a  few  years  ago  in  Boston, 
•where  he  was  invited  to  address  a  Republican  club;  and  as  lie  then  said,  SO 
now  lie  added,  ''My  fellow-countrymen,  lot  us  be  breUiren  forever.** 
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HOIT.  ALONZO  B.  CORNELL, 

• 

LONZO  B.  COBNELL,  Qwmat  of  New  York,  was  born  tt  Ithaca, 
Tompkins  County,  in  that  State,  Jaanaiy  8S,  188S.    His  father,  Bsra 
Cornell,  was  a  man  of  some  distinction  among  his  feUow-eitizetts, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  in  1862  and  1868,  and  of 

the  State  Senate  in  1864-5,  and  in  1866~7,  and  the  originator  and  endower 
of  Cornell  University.  The  father  was  engaged  in  promoting  the  then 
comparatively  uncertain  experiments  conncrtcd  with  the  utility  of  the 
electric  tclcfrrnph,  the  building  of  telegrniph  lines  and  operating  the  same 
successfully  for  patrons  and  to  the  ])rofit  of  owners,  he  having  interested 
himself  in  the  matter  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  use  in  this  country  in  1844, 
and  from  that  time  forward  oontinning  to  make  it  his  principal  care  and 
concern  throughout  his  business  life. 

The  son,  Alonzo  B.,  was  required  to  educate  himself  in  the  pncticad 
working  of  the  wires,  and  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old  had  acquired  the 
manual  and  principle  of  telegraphy,and  ere  another  year  had  passed.  Ids  father^ 
influence  had  proved  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  be  successively  employed 
as  an  operator  in  Troy,  Montreal,  and  Buffalo,  and  in  1848  he  connected 
himself  with  a  telegraph  office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  in  time  became 
manager,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  1854.  The  object  of  his  father 
iff 
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in  hnvinf;  liini  employed  in  so  many  different  localities  was  to  thns  secure 
Alonzo's  general  sujjcrvision  of  the  paternal  interests  in  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing busines.s  of  the  ^rreat  undertaking  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  son's  early  education,  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  was  conlincd  to  the  youth- 
ful period  ending  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  during  which 'be  attended  the  Acad- 
emy of  hk  native  town,  where  he  eoqaiied  but  the  nidiments  of  an  educa- 
tion, it  being  leqnixed  by  the  drcamfltaaoee  of  Us  father  that  the  boy 
become  Belf-eapportbg  at  the  eaiiiest  day  poedble.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  thia  comparatively  meager  education  at  the  schools  was  followed 
1)y  that  long,  practical,  and  systematic  training  of  the  profession  which  he 
then  entered  upon,  affording  in  itself  n  schooling  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
which  is  perhaps  second  to  none.  There,  and  at  that  early  ago.  he  began 
through  his  vocation  to  acquaint  himself  more  or  less  with  all  kinds  of  lousi- 
ness, great  and  small,  as  well  as  with  the  persons  engaged  in  them,  and 
being  then  mainly  dependent  upon  hia  own  reeonrcea,  and  detennined  to 
make  the  moat  and  beat  of  hia  opportonitiea,  it  aeema  aa  if  lie  comprehended 
the  foil  troth  of  the  maadm  tliat  *'he  who  would  govem  others  moat  flrat 
learn  to  goyem  himself,**  and  by  hitherto  acting  on  that  precept  he  b  now 
enabled  to  give  to  the  world  a  practical  illustration  of  its  certainty  in  hia 
government  of  the  "Empire  State"  of  a  great  nation. 

In  IH^S  young  Cornell  became  Manager  of  the  principal  telegraph  office 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  remained  in  charge  there  until  1857,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  town,  having  been  absent  therefrom  for  a  ])eriod  (^f 
twelve  years,  and  being  then  twenty-seven  years  old.  In  the  meantime 
prosperity  had  attended  many  of  the  enterprises  of  hia  father;  the  wealth  of 
the  latter  had  increased  with  hia  yeaia,  and  his  circumatancea  demanded  that 
the  dutiful  aon  who  in  boybood  had  made  ao  many  aacrificea  to  assist  him 
shonld  return  to  him  in  early  manhood  and  be  made  participant  in  the  man- 
agement of  hia  extensive  business  interests  aa  well  aa  a  companion  to  him  in 
biadeclining  years, 

Mr.  Cornell  gave  exclusive  attention  to  hi.s  father's  matters  until  1862, 
when  he  became  proprietor  of  a  line  of  steamers  on  Cayuga  Lake.  From 
1862  to  1800  he  was  Cashier  and  Vice-President  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Ithaca,  of  which  institution  he  has  been  a  Director  since  its  organization. 
He  is  a  Trustee  of  the  Cornell  Library  and  of  the  Cornell  University,  and  a 
Director  of  the  Weatem  Union  Tdegnph  Company.  In  November,  1888,  he 
was  married  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  George  Covert,  of  Ithaca,  an  accompUalied 
and  estimable  lady. 

Mr.  Cornell's  first  political  office  was  that  of  Chairman  of  his  County 
Committee,  which  he  held  from  1859  to  1806.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
a  member  of  the  State  Committee.  In  1868  he  was  the  Rejiublican  candi- 
date for  Lieutenant-Governor,  but  the  notorious  election  frauds  of  that 
year  defeated  him  and  his  associates.  In  1869  President  Grant  appointed 
him  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  In  thia  position  he  remained  until 
1879,  when  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  from  the 
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Eleventh  District  In  1870  he  was  offered  the  Assistant  IVeMoranb^ot 
the  United  States  in  New  York,  but  he  declined  it.  The  same  year  he  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  Repiibliran  State  Committee.  In.  January,  1878, 
he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  service  in  Albany  Mr.  Cornell  again 
entered  into  business  relations  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
and  in  1876  he  was  elected  its  Vice-President  The  next  year  he  was 
appointed  Haval  OiBoer  of  tlie  port  of  Kow  York,  in  which  position  he 
lenudned  imtQ  Joly,  1878,  when  he  wis  lonoved  hy  Plesidflnt  Hayes^ 
ponoant  to  the  dyil  sertioe  order  issued  by  the  latter  in  the  smmner  of 
1877,  in  which  he  made  the  requirement  that  federal  oflScials  should  not  take 
part  in  political  work  during  their  terms  of  of3ce.  It  seems  that,  although 
this  order  was  general  in  its  terms,  Mr.  Hayes  never  caused  it  to  be  enforced 
against  anybody  but  Mr.  Cornell.  In  the  following  year  the  Republicans  of  ' 
New  York  made  Mr.  Cornell  their  standard-bearer  and  elected  him  to  the 
gubernatorial  chair  of  the  State  for  a  term  of  three  years.  He  took  his  scat 
January  1,  1880,  and  his  term  will  ezphrs  December  81,  1889. 

Governor  Cornell  has  already  shown  himself  worthy  the  eoofldenoe  of 
those  who  have  entrusted  to  Urn  their  great  interests 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  CRITTENDEN, 

OOTBRnOR  OP  MIBSOURI. 

Gjf^nOMAS  J.  CRITTENDEN,  Governor  of  Missouri,  was  bom  in  Shelby 
^Iji  County,  Kentucky,  January  2,  1824.  After  receiving  instruction  in 
the  public  sclioolshe  pursued  an  academic  course  of  study  and  entered 
Center  Collc^rc,  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1855, 
He  then  studied  law  at  Frankfort,  in  his  native  State,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar.  He  soon  afterwards  went  to  Missouri,  as  he  said  "to  seek  a 
home  and  a  name,"  and  located  at  "Warrensburg,  in  that  State,  where 
he  began  a  successful  professional  practice.  His  rapid  rise  in  his  profession 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1804,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  only  some  six 
years  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of 
the  State  by  Governor  Willard  P.  Hall,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor,  deceased. 

Subsequently  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty -fifth  Congress,  as  a  Democrat, 
by  a  vote  of  16,341  against  14,770  for  the  Republican  candidate.  In  the 
autumn  of  1880  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Missouri  by  a  vote  of  207,070, 
against  153,630  for  the  Republican,  and  36,338  for  the  Greenback  candidates. 
His  term  of  office  began  January  10,  1881,  and  expires  January  12,  1885. 
The  life  of  Governor  Crittenden  furnishes  to  aspiring  young  men  an  excellent 
example  of  success  attained  by  dint  of  personal  effort  and  by  force  of  ster- 
ling character,  supplemented  by  but  little  assistance  from  influential  friends, 
in  the  realization  of  a  laudable  ambition. 
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HON.  SHELBY  M.  CULLOM, 

GOTXRNOR  or  ILLIKOIS. 


IIELBY  M.   CULLOM,  Governor  of  Illinois,  was  bom  in  Wayne 
'  County,  Kentucky,  November  23,  1829,  whence  his  father  moved  to 
Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  in  1880. 


Having  been  reared  and  schooled  in  the  latter  State,  he  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  native  Illinoisan.  Until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
worked  with  his  father  on  the  farm,  attending  the  district  schools  in  the 
winter.  When,  by  superior  application  and  ability,  he  became  sufficiently 
advanced,  he  assumed  the  duties  for  a  while  of  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  in  a  neighboring  settlement.  Having  by  hard  study  and  careful 
preparation  as  a  teacher  qualified  himself  to  enter  college,  he  completed  hie 
education  at  Mount  Morris  University.  . 

In  1854  he  went  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  entered  the  office  of  Stuart 
&  Edwards  as  a  law  student,  using  many  of  the  same  books  used  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  when  a  student  in  the  office  of  Major  Stuart,  nearly  twenty 
years  previous.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1855,  and  was  shortly  after- 
ward elected  City  Attorney  of  the  city  of  Springfield. 

In  1856  Mr.  Cullom  supported  Millard  Fillmore  for  President,  and  was 
an  active  speaker  in  the  campaign,  receiving  the  nomination  of  the  Amer- 
ican party  to  the  State  Legislatiire,  and  being  supported  by  the  yet  newly 
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organized  Republican  party  he  was  elcctod  l)y  a  large  majority.  He  was 
re-elected  a  Representative  in  1800,  and  made  Speaker  of  the  ITouse.  In 
1862  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Lincoln,  on  a  commission  with  Gov- 
ernor Boutwell  and  Charles  A.  Dana,  to  examine  into  the  accounts  of  Quar- 
termasters and  Commissaries,  and  to  pass  on  claims  allowed  by  them,  which 
dnty  he  pcrfonned  to  the  watiifMition  ni  the  Govenuneat  and  creditably  to 
hhneelf. 

In  1884  he  was  elected  by  the  RepoMicaiui  of  the  Eighth  Diatiict  to 
represent  them  in  CongresSi  and  was  re-elected  for  two  succeeding  tema. 
During  his  service  in  Congress  he  was  at  one  time  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  and  as  such,  reported  a  bill,  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  for  tlic  suppression  of  polygamy  in  the  territory  of  Utah,  which 
became  a  law.  He  also  secured  the  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  the 
United  States  Building  in  Spriuglicld,  at  a  cost  of  $820,000. 

Ill  187d  he  was  again  oleoled  to  the  Iiegiahitaie,  and  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House  for  a  second  thne.  He  -was  also  elected  again  in  1874.  In  1876 
he  receiTsd  the  Republican  nomination  for  Goremor,  and  was  triumphantly 
elected,  leading  the  President  and  wery  candidate  vsgoa,  the  State  ticket 
After  serving  four  years,  he  was  Te*elected  QoTcmor  in  1880,  having  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  the  only  man  erer  elected  to  a  second  term  to 
that  office  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  his  office  and  in  his  home,  in  all  his  relations  to  the  public  and  in 
his  private  life,  he  is  always  the  same  courteous  and  allablc  gentleman.  Ilis 
private  life  is  of  the  purest,  and  in  his  home  he  is  a  model  of  the  domestic 
Tirtnes,  being  a  belOTcd  hnsband  and  fUher.  His  ptiblio  life  has  been  pure 
and  upright,  without  blot,  stain,  or  suspicion.  His  honesty  and  integrity, 
as  an  official,  has  been  ever  noted,  and  he  stands  proudly  before  the  world 
with  character  untarnished  and  mdmpeachable.  His  habits  arc  simple,  and 
he  is  devoid  of  tinsel  style  or  pretence ;  and  although  his  family  have  alwaya 
been  leaders  in  tlio  l)est  society,  the  tone  of  all  the  receptions  and  public 
observances  at  the  Executive  Mansion  has  been  marked  by  their  liepublican 
.simplicity. 

Governor  Cullom  has  been  twice  married ;  first  to  Hannah  M.  Fisher, 
on  Dec  12,  1855,  by  whcnn  he  had  two  daugliterB^  Ella  and  Carrie,  who 
are  nnmairied,  and  who  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  EzecntlTe  M^ision 
by  their  besoty  and  intelligence,  and  are  deservedly  leaders  in  the  local 
society.  His  first  wife  having  died,  he  was  married  to  her  sister,  Miss  JuUa 
Fisher,  May  5, 1863,  who  is  now  the  aooompUshed  and  elegant  mistress  of 
the  JSzeculiTe  Mamion. 
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HON.  ROSWELL  FARNHAM, 

OOVBRNUB  OF  VERMONT. 

/|fj  OSWELL  FARNHAM,  Governor  of  Vermont,  was  born  in  Boston, 
^lasa.,  July  23,  1827,  being  of  the  eighth  generation  in  descent  from 
^  Ilalph  Farnham,  who  came  from  Enghind  and  settled  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  in  IC45.  When  he  was  quite  young,  his  parents  removed  to  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  where  they  resided  until  1839.  The  next  year  the  family  removed  to 
Bradford,  Vermont,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  since  resided,  with 
the  exception  of  a  comparatively  short  period.  He  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Bnidford  Academy,  working  on  his  father's  farm  in  the  meantime. 
Being  unable  to  enter  upon  a  collegiate  course  when  fitted  to  do  so,  for 
want  of  money,  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  academy  until  he  was 
enabled  to  enter  the  junior  class  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1847, 
where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1849.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
in  1852. 

Immediately  after  graduating  he  commenced  teaching,  as  Principal  of 
the  Academy  at  Dunham,  Province  of  Quebec,  where  he  remained  some 
more  than  a  year;  he  then  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Franklin,  Ver- 
mont, during  the  next  three  years,  and  closed  his  career  as  a  teacher  at 
Bradford  Academy,  in  Vermont,  whose  Principal  ho  had  been  for  two  years. 
He  studied  law  with  Robert  McKinley  Ormsby,  Esq.,  of  Bradford,  and  was 
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mlmittccl  to  the  Oranj^c  County,  Vermont,  Bar  in  January,  1857.  lie  bo^n 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Bradford,  wlicre  In*  h:is  since  been  cngnu'etl 
in  a  Uirgc  and  successful  business.  In  1859,  'GO,  uud  iil  he  was  elected  by 
the  RepublicaiM  8tate*8  Attorney  for  Orange  County.  He  held  that  office 
when  he  served  hia  tenn  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  D  (Bndford 
Guards)  of  the  Ist  regiment  Vermmit  Volunteers,  and  resigned  the  office  to 
ttiter  the  13th  Vermont  r^;iment  of  YoluntaefS  In  the  summer  of  1889. 
While  the  1st  regiment  was  at  Newport  News,  Virginia,  Lieutenant  Fam- 
ham  was  appointed  Provost  Marshal  of  all  the  forces  then  there. 

In  1802,  when  the  12th  regiment  was  calk  d  for,  he  recruited  the  Bradford 
Guards,  then  discharged  from  their  first  term  of  service,  to  the  number  required 
by  goverment,  was  elected  Captain,  was  afterwards  commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  held  that  position  during  the  service  of  the 
regiment,  being  in  command  much  of  the  time,  as  the  Colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment was  in  command  of  the  8d' Vermont  Brigade.  After  his  discharge 
from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  Colonel  Faniham  returned  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Bradford,  and  in  September,  1805,  he  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Repreamtative  to  the  Le^Bfialature  of  Vennont,  but 
was  defeated. 

In  180S  and  1809  Colonel  Farnham  received  successive  elections  to 
the  State  Senate,  where  he  was  made  Chairman  of  several  important  com- 
mittees. In  IbTii,  '4,  '5,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  that  State.  He  waa  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
in  1876,  at  Cincinnati,  which  nominated  R.  B.  Hayes  for  President,  and 
was  Presidential  Elector  the  same  year.  He  is,  and  has  been  for  several 
years,  one  of  the  elective  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Venoumt,  and  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Vermont  in 
September,  and  was  inaugurated  October  6,  1H80,  for  a  term  of  two  ycars^ 
as  a  Ke])ublican,  by  a  vote  of  47,848,  ap^ainst  21,24')  for  Edward  .1.  Plielps, 
Democrat,  1,578  for  Madison  O.  Ueath,  Qrecnback,  his  majority  being 
25,012. 

Besides  being  a  sound,  painstaking  counsellor,  and  eloquent  advocate 
at  the  Bar,  Qovemor  Faniham  has  long  since  become  known  to  hia  fellow- 
citizens  as  an  orator  who  does  honor  to  every  occasion. 

4^  the  Reunion  of  Vermont  officers,  held  aft  St  Johnsbory  Dee.  19^ 
1877,  the  address  was  made  by  Colonel  Farnham,  and  was  replete  with 
beautiful  thounrhts  and  eloquent  periods,  worthy  the  best  days  of  American 
oVatory.  In  allusion  to  the  motives  which  had  prompted  his  comradea  to 
so  gallantly  engage  in  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union,  he  said: 

When  nations  nnd  rnrpi  cpasp  to  bo  warrions  nn.^  bocnnK'  trni1or«,  stnrlonts,  artlsnns, 
nnd  hu'bandinen,  they  k)so  the  patriotic  fervor  that  uniinnttHl  their  youth  in  a  great 
n)en»ure,  and  altogether,  unless  the  traditions  of  whnt  was  best  of  the  olden  time  are 
still  In  the  hearts  of  th«  people.  Let  us  then  eberlsh  die  worthy  tnuHtkms  of  the  past 

Let  sons  of  Vermont,  in  whatsoever  brittle  of  life  they  are  rnllo.l  ii[M^tn  to  contend,  AmI 
that  they  are  surrounded  and  reinforced  continually  by  the  tmditions  of  noblo  sires. 
Let  them  feel,  in  wbutfioever  clime  thoir  lot  may  be  cast,  tlvat  their  birth-place  and  early 
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home  is  a  mother  country  to  them  in  every  respect.  May  they  b«  able  to  look  not  only 
to  the  forest-covered  mountains,  lovely  vaUeys,  and  sparkling  waters  of  the  -dear  old 
State,  bat  may  they  tee  the  very  heavens  above  h«r  brUliant  with  the  fenown  of  the 
deeds  of  Green  Mountahi  Boys  of  the  Intor     well  a»  or  the  earlier  years. 

May  the  word  Vermont  call  uito  the  mind's  eye  of  every  child  of  her  Rreen  hills',  in 
foreign  lands,  such  a  procession  of  gtx>d  ojid  great  men,  of  devoted  sons  and  pure  daugh- 
ton,  identified  and  gleaiiiiiig  all  over  with  the  ^orious  events  of  her  liistory,  as  slnU 
naiiBh  before  the  mind's  eye  with  Dore  <^  pomp  and  mngniflcence  than  any  trlnmplttl 
procession  of  a  Ca'<ar  or  a  Ve«pn.«ian  ever  showed  in  the  Roman  cnpitnl. 

What  was  it  Uiut  stirred  tu  deeds  uf  highest  daring  and  made  heroes  of  the  young 
hosbandmMi  of  these  hilk,  of  the  students  in  our  seliools  and  colleges  and  offices,  of  the 
olerks,  the  apprentices,  and  the  youth  in  all  the  mechanic  arts  in  our  State,  unused  to 
the  sound  of  anns  for  four  sooco  years,  bat  the  traditions  of  our  iktliera  and  grandfathert 
of  177&  and  1777? 

What  beardless  boy,  remembering  the  stoiy  of  his  grandfiUher's  valor  «t  Coneord, 
or  Lexington,  or  Bennington,  did  not  hum  with  the  glovloas  fire  from  off  his  country** 

altar,  and  long  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  Allen  and  Warner,  of  lU  iininjjton  and  Ticon- 
deroga?  What  thoughtful  man,  as  he  placed  his  namu  upon  the  roll  of  his  cyuntry's 
deftnders/  did  not  feel  that  lie  was  performing  die  highest  doty  that  can  lUI  to  the  lot 
of  man?— nay,  IM  something  higher  and  nobler  than  a  sense  of  daty  alone,  actuate  and 

impel  him  to  noble  deeds.  He  felt  that  he  was  of  a  State  that  had  a  history  of  its  nw  n, 
whose  traditions  had  been  his  nursery  tales  in  childhood  and  were  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  whole  country? 

Tradittonal  snrvlves  written  history,  oftentimes.    Language  is  preserved  and  tnui»> 

mittcd  oftener  by  oral  tradition  than  in  written  book».  The  f^mes  of  our  clilldhood 
have,  some  of  them,  come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  King  Alfre<!,  unchanged.  Often- 
times a  single  characteristic  of  a  people  is  preserved  in  tradition,  where  written  history 
ts  onknown. 

When  tto  lint  Vermont  regiment,  on  board  the  steamer  Alabama,  entered  Chesa- 
peake Bay  one  morning  in  May,  1861,  a  snucy  gun-boat,  improvi<ed  from  n  stenin'ttig, 
threw  a  shot  across  the  bows  of  the  steamer,  and  as  our  speed  slackened  a  voice  came 
over  tiie  waters  I 

'  What  troops  are  those? ' 

The  reply  went  back.    'The  1-t  Vermont  regiment.' 

For  a  moment  there  seemed  to  be  hesitation  and  doubt  on  board  the  tog,  and  a  hur- 
stod  oonsoltnlioB  as  the  gun  was  ominoasly  reloaded.  Suddenly  ono  In  auibority,  as  If 
ft  now  Mm  had  struck  him,  sprang  upon  the  bulwaiks^  Mid  waving  hla  hand,  oallod  out: 

•Are  you  Ureen  llonntain  Boyn? ' 

*Aye,  aye,'  was  the  prompt  reply. 

'All  right,  go  ahead,'  came  cheerily  across  the  waves,  and  the  little  tug  wheeled 
away  from  us,  while  our  ponderous  wheels  again  took  up  their  palso4ike  beat  upon 
green  water  as  we  moved  slowly  on  our  way. 

Vermont  troops  were  hardly  recognized  as  loyal  to  the  Union  cause,  but  the  memory 
of  what  Green  Mountain  Boys  had  done  for  lilierty  almost  a  century  before,  clung  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  was  the  passport  to  the  fKends  of  the  Union. 

And  you,  my  comrades,  well  remember  how  often,  after  this,  ddring  the  long  and 
bloody  strife  that  you  passed  through,  the  challenge  came,  by  day  or  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night:  '  Are  you  Green  Mountain  Boys  ?'  And  how  often,  too,  as  suou  m  you 
were  reeogniaed,  «uno  the  annroving  admonition,  *AI1  right— go  ahead.' 

It  was  all  ri^^  when  you  were  there;  tad  yon  generally  went  ahead. 

Ill  dodng  this  admirable  speech,  he  alluded  to  the  great  suffetfiigs 
through  which  those  **  Qreen  Mounti^  Boys,**  in  common  with  so  many  of 
their  fenow-coantrymfln,  had  passed  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  as  follows: 
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Let  th«  broad  canvas  coutaiu  all  your  sufTerings  and  heroism  upon  the  Peninsula, 
reeking  with  thepoi&ouoiu  vapors  of  the  swaini>8  of  tho  Chickahominy  frum  Williaja»- 
bmgh  to  Malvem  HiU.  P«t  in  that  lint  ttttwnpt  «t  verfim  at  Big  Belhd;  end  lesve 
not  out  the  plains  of  Bull  Run  and  Manassas  and  what  you  suflTered  there.  Paint,  then, 
the  ;;atc  in  the  mountain?  at  IIarj>er's  Ferry,  with  every  eminence  bristling  willi  cannon 
and  gloomy  with  troacher}'.  Put  in  bloody  Autietum,  with  its  cornfields  luUen  with  the 
barvettof  thedead.  The  Mood  ili«d  on  St  Mtt7e»t  Height  at  Rrad«rlolulrai)ghwiUeo^ 
Toor  picture  with  lueh  ft  crimaon  tint  aa  will  oaat  its  horriUe  ^eam  Ihr  down  tiie  viata 
of  time. 

Tone  down  these  (^ing  aspects  with  the  su/Terings  and  groans  upon  every  battle 
field.  Pat  them  all  In,  and  they  win  oaat  nieh  a  eomlMr  hno  vnt  die  oaara*  that  men 
will  thndder  aa  they  look  upon  it  and  deelare  it  falao.  Piotnra  that  hairen  sand  bank  in 

the  Mexican  Gulf,  Ship  Island,  and  that  mighty  fleet,  ^teaming  vp  the  mouths  of  tho 
Father  of  Waters,  hammering  at  Forts  Jaclcson  and  St.  Philip  and  breaking  in  \\\\on  tho 
Crescent  City.  And  while  there,  paint  the  Bed  River,  and  King  Cotton  taking  a  tour 
nnder  tlie  eaoort  of  Unelo  San.  On  the  river  bank  pknt  Port  Hndaon,  thundered  at  fat 
tatty  days  or  more.  Sprinkle  your  great  composition  all  over  with  the  seventy-two  cav- 
alrj'  fifjiits  of  our  splendid  regiment  of  horsemen.  Lipht  up  your  picture  with  the  lurid 
fires  of  the  two  hundred  cannon  of  Gettysburgh.  Put  in  one  brilliant  tiusb  to  uiork 
where  the  raw  troops  <tf  the  Second  brigade  turned  the  tide  of  tiiat  great  day.  Let  die 
victory  that  drove  Lee  baek  to  tiio  confederacy  light  up  your  gloomy  plotnra  aomowhat^ 
and  paint  then  tho  joy  of  the  whole  country  if  joy  and  pladne^ss  are  pipinents  on  yout" 
artist's  pencil.  Put  in  one  bright  spot  at  Funlistown  where  the  skirmish  lino  of  the  old 
btgade  drove  back  three  rebel  llnea  of  batde  In  sneeesston.  S|n*ead  over  tiio  whole  tho 
atorm  and  snow,  rain  and  hall,  nmd  and  discomfort  of  four  Virginia  winters,  and  the 
burning  heat  and  dust  of  as  many  summers.  And  then  dip  your  hnish  In  Mood  and 
smoke  and  fire  and  carnage  and  make  one  broad  sweep  of  death  and  hell  from  the 
Wilderness,  through  Spottsylvanin  and  Cold  Harbor,  down  to  Petersburgfa.  Scatter  a 
fbwof  yoor  heat  mon'a  iMmes  along  die  Waldan  BaHroad.  Pat  In  tolls  and  mardies, 
fatignes  and  sweat  and  prroans  and  wounds-  Death  lurks  In  every  shadow.  Then  tip 
your  pencil  with  gall  and  wormwood,  and  depicture  that  old  tobacco  warehouse,  Lihlty 
Prison,  And  Belle  Isle,  falsely  named,  and  Salisbury  and  Andersonville — paint  tilth  and 
wretchedness,  the  offspring  criT  calculating  cradty;  paint  gangrene  and  Ibal  sores,  hollow- 
eyed  hunger  and  starvation,  tear<i  dried  np  at  the  fountain,  death  gasps  and  utter 
despair.    Paint  only  half  the  truth  or  posterity  will  declare  it  a  lie. 

But  when  you  come  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  prepare  your  palette  with  colors  as 
brillfant  as  flio  noon-day  sun.  Bring  oat  In  bold  relief  (Aarleslon  and  Winchester, 
OptMiuan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek.  Let  youT  canvas  be  alive  with  the  flo.  Ii!<: 
foe.  H*  np  up  the  captured  guns  and  camp  eqnlpage,  and  leavo  room  for  a  long  file  of 
gray-coated  captives. 

And  finally  catch  upon  your  brudi  ttie  brilliant  and  eriroson  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  in  the  very  center  of  your  grand  panorama,  high  above  aQ,  paint  the  final  surrender 
of  the  rel>cl  hordes  at  Api)nmatt<)X  court  house  in  Ftich  colors  as  ghnll  pive  a  light  to 
your  whole  canvas.  Put  in  the  hues  of  success  and  victory.  Paint  the  caps  of  the  ez- 
nltant  soldiers  In  tho  air,  and  In  some  way  give  voice  to  their  loud  hurrahs. 

And,  as  yon  finish  your  first  effort  In  the  arts,  inieriba  above  It  in  letters  of  living 
light:  Thk  tSd  FeraMN< /or poUerUy  ! 

Again,  on  '* Decoration  Day,"  1880,  at  Rutland,  Colonel  Famham  waa 

the  orator  of  the  <lay;  and  after  to\icliin;j  and  appropriate  references  to  the 
gallant  dead  in  wljoso  lionor  the  diiy  had  been  consecrated,  he  spoke  f)f  tiic 
homes  and  iiri'sidts  for  Avlii(  h  tliey,  and  they  who  liad  survived  thoni  in 
battle,  liad  fought ;  giving  tho  following  beautiful  description  of  life  in  the 
State  of  his  adoption: 


o 
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The  hoines  of  Vennont  are  overt'  way  calculated  to  foster  love  for  this  most  sacred 
spot.  I  thuuk  God  that  this  U  a  Slate  oi  small  farms,  and  that  almost  every  former  is  a 
boaM-boIder  and  booae  owner.  la  my  mind*!  vyn  I  im  •neh  •  Vennont  home,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  a  sample  of  thousands  in  the  Teller  of  Otter  Creek,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  The  capacious  farm  house,  not  new  nor  yet  old,  fronts  to  the 
rifling  son.  In  the  distant  east  the  line  of  the  horizon  is  made  quaint  and  attractive  by 
fhe  moontain  peake  of  Mbw  BampahirOi  In  the  oenter  of  Ae  distant  view  It  Mboiilaake, 
leaawd  by  the  avalaaeiie^  beantiftil  in  outline,  crowned  with  snow  eight  months  in  the 
year  and  loftier  than  any  mountain  summit  in  Vermont.  In  winter  time  the  setting  sun 
covers  this  grand  mountain  with  a  roseate  hue  that  calls  to  tlie  Imagination  the  ideal 
pealu  of  fairy  land.  In  summer,  for  many  weeks  tilie  ri!>iug  &un  first  gleams  aibove  tlie 
enst  of  Ubosflaoke^  anleas  Its  hoaxy  bead  b  elothed  In  a  mantle  of  etoo^  Farther 
towards  thenortt  and  at  a  greater  distance  awoy  towers  Mt.  Lafoyetto  and  other  of  the 
Fhmcouia  range,  while  towards  the  south  Mt.  Cuba  and  Ascutney  show  themselves. 

Nearer  at  hand  this  home  looiis  down  upon  the  broad  meadows  that  sicirt  the  Con- 
aeetioat.  No  eye  ever  beheld  a  riobergretti,  nor  kine  ever  fMnpen  sweeter  herbege  than 
tiiat  tiuongh  which  this  lovely  river,  in  this  month  of  Mar,  flows  toward  the  ocean. 
This  meadow,  like  hundreds  upon  the  sanic  river,  extends  frotn  the  table-land  or  plateau 
vpon  which  the  mansion  stands,  a  mile  away  to  the  river  banks.  And  by  the  bouutiful 
xiver,  bi  its  aannal  inundation,  mneb  of  diis  meadow  is  oveiilowed  and  thns  enrldied 
without  the  help  of  nan.  The  portions  of  this  valuable  alluvial  soil,  not  subject  to  an- 
nual overflow,  are  as  rich  and  easily  tilled  as  the  prnrics  of  tlio  West  or  the  valley  of  the 
Kile.  The  house  stands  a  little  away  from  the  roadside,  and  is  largo  enough  for  the  three 
generatkns  thai  so  long  and  so  often  And  a  home  there,  hi  tiie  rear  of  die  prsmises, 
beyond  and  to  the  west  of  the  spacious  taUe  land,  rises  the  range  of  hills  that  border 
fbOTalley  of  the  river,  and  which  afford  the  pasturage  and  the  wood  and  timber  land  of 
tbn  form.  Down  Uiese  same  hills  flow  streams  of  pure  cold  water,  foaming  and  rippling 
In  tiie  shadow  of  tlw  fbrests,  thus  ftunishing  ample  means  ftr  tba  flocks  and  iMvds  to 
qnenoh  their  thirst,  while  from  the  rite  of  tiie  dedlTlly  bunt  Ibrtb  Uving  fiHiiitalBa 
of  pure  water,  that  by  artificial  conduits  finds  its  way  to  tlie  homestead.  Almost 
within  the  same  enclosure  are  found  the  rich  bottom  land  or  intervale,  the  lighter 
plain  land  and  the  pasture  and  wood  land,  ample  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  form  a  com- 
plete Arm. 

Within  the  mansion  abundanoa  crowns  the  board.  Even,-  product  of  Held  and 
dairy,  of  pardcn  and  mountain  stream,  that  can  give  strength  to  muscle  or  vigor  to 
brain,  is  atlbrded  with  apparent  lavislmess,  yet  with  such  economy  us  bespeaks  the  thrift 
of  flie  New  Kngiaad  matron.  Friends  ever  find  here  a  warm  weloome  and  none  are 
tuned  away  empty.  The  old  fashions  of  hard  work,  early  rising,  temperate  habits, 
honesty  of  dealing,  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  reading  the  Bible,  faith  in  God,  and  love  of 
home  and  the  family  are  still  remembered  and  practiced  in  this  household.  Every  hand 
Is  busy  and  every  brain  is  active.  Even  the  amusements  of  the  children  and  youth  are 
tbe  mimic  labors  of  their  elders.  From  sneh  a  household  go  forth  men  of  sterling  qnaU" 
ties,  of  steadfast  patriotism  and  ample  powers  to  rule  the  nation.  From  the  same  nur- 
ture go  forth  women,  robust  in  health,  beautiful  in  feature  and  in  expression,  cultivated 
by  happy  snirrandings  to  a  lIMabor  In  the  fiunOy,  in  the  school,  or  possibly  In  seme  of 
the  public  walks  of  life,  that  is  known  and  felt  by  the  worUL  la  this  home  labor 
is  intelligent,  books,  perkidlcals,  and  newspapen  daim  the  attentioa  of  aU  and  fin  every 
spare  moment. 

Such  are  among  the  true  homes  of  the  land,  the  nurseries  of  all  the  virtues,  of  true 
km  of  cmmtry,  of  all  fliooe  qualities  tiiat  bave  made  New  Eni^and  the  Intallectttal  head 
and  moral  Ikeart  of  the  Union. 

CJov.  Famham  was  married  December  25,  1849,  to  Mary  Elizabeth 
Johnson,  eldest  daughter  of  £zekiei  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Bradford,  Yt. 
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HON.  CHARLES  FOSTER, 

OOYUNOB  OF  OHIO. 

HARLES  FOSTER,  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  bom  April  12,  1828,  in 
Scnccu  County,  Ohio,  and  after  obtainintr  an  education  at  the  Com- 
mon Schools  and  the  Academy  at  Norwalk,  in  that  State,  he  entered 
the  mercantile  and  banking  business  in  which  his  father  was  engaged. 

Mr.  Foster's  first  appearance  in  the  political  field  was  as  a  candidate  for 
fbe  Ohio  Legidature.  At  this  time  he  was  unfaooeMfiil ;  but  later,  a  greater 
honor  was  secured  to  him  in  his  dection  to  the  Fortj<4econd  Congress,  in 
which  and  succeeding  Congresses  he  served  four  terms  with  great  ability 
and  acceptance. 

In  1878  he  was  prevented  of  a  re-election  through  the  xe-diatricting  of 
the  State  by  the  Democratic  ])!irty. 

Ohio  underwent  a  ]K)litic:il  revolution  in  October,  1879,  by  which  not 
only  the  Republican  State  ticket,  with  Mr.  Foster  at  its  head,  was  elected 
by  more  than  25,000  majority,  but  the  Legislature,  too,  was  changed  from 
Democratic  to  Republican.  It  was  alleged  that  the  gain  in  party  supremacy 
was  great  to  Ohio^  as  the  party  in  power  at  that  time  had  become,  asawhole^ 
unfit  to  lead,  by  reason  of  its  many  unscrupulous  adherents.  Mr.  Foster 
was  inaugurated  as  Cknremor  of  Ohio,  Jan.  13,  1880,  for  the  term  of  two 
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years.  At  the  Republican  Convention,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Apn'l  28,  1880, 
he  W!us  chosen  with  Gen.  Garfield  and  others  as  one  of  the  Electors-at-large, 
to  represent  the  State  as  Dclejjfute  in  the  Republican  National  Convention. 

The  Legislature,  previous  to  his  election,  had  passed  a  law  for  re-organ- 
izing the  several  State  benevolent,  reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions, 
80  that  a  Democratic  Qoremor  ooiild  appoint  nflW  trasieeB.  Governor  Fos- 
ter showed  great  wisdom  in  the  selectioii  of  names  for  the  ntiflcation  of 
the  Senate,  and  also  in  avoiding  anotlier  speedy  reoiganhsation  for  political 
purposes  by  gi^'".?  the  two  Democratic  members  of  every  board  long  terms 
of  office.  In  brief.  Governor  Foster  has  performed  all  his  gulx!raatorial 
duties  to  the  honor  of  himself  and  the  State,  an^  to  the  eminent  satiafac- 
tion  of  the  party  electing  him. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  GEAR, 

OOTEUNOB  or  IOWA. 


%|OHN  B.  GEAR  was  elected  Goremor  of  Iowa,  as  a  Republioao,  by  a 

^1  vote  of  157,571  against  85,056  for  the  Democratic,  and  45,549  for  the 
t     Greenback  candidates.   Ilia  term  of  offioe  began  January  14,  1880, 
and  will  expire  January  11,  188d. 
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HON.  JOHNSON  HAGOOD, 

OOTBRNOR  or  potrrn  casoun a.  / 

^|IOITNSON  HAGOOD,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  was  bom  February 

^  11  21,  1829,  in  Barnwell  County,  in  that  State. 

The  Hagoods  are  of  English  extraction,  and  settled  originally  in 
Virginia.  Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war  they  removed  to  Ninety-six  Dis- 
trict, South  Carolina.  Early  in  the  present  century,  Johnson  Ilagood,  the 
grandfatl^cr  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  after  whom  he  was  named,  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Charleston,  settled  in  Barnwell  County,  and  his  son, 
Dr.  James  O.  Hagood,  was,  previous  to  the  Civil  war,  a  successful  planter. 
He  practiced  his  profession  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  by  his  uniform 
success  and  sound  judgment  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  large  and 
intelligent  community  in  which  he  resided.  Johnson  Hagood's  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  ^e  he  entered 
tlie  Citadel,  the  State  Military  Academy  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
where  he  graduated  in  November,  1847,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his 
class.  Among  his  classmates  were  Rev.  8.  B.  Jones,  D.D.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; Edgar  Herriott,  now  a  well-known  engineer  in  Louisiana;  Colonel 
Lithgoe,  who  was  killed  during  the  war,  and  others.  After  graduation  he 
studied  law  under  Hon.  Edmund  Bellinger,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  his 
day,  and  in  1850  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.    In  1851  he  was  appointed  by 
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Governor  John  II.  Means  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  Militia,  one  portion 
of  his  duties  consisting  of  drilling  the  militia  at  its  various  encampments 
scattered  over  the  State.  In  December,  1851,  he  was  elected  by  the  State 
Legislature  Commiflaioiier  in  Equity  for  Barnwell  DiBtrict,  a  lucratiVe  and 
important  office}  which  he  held  nntU  the  oatbfeak  of  hostilities  in  1861, 
when  he  resigned  to  join  the  army. 

So  little  idea  was  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the  coming 
straggle,  that  on  tendering  his  resignation  ho  was  nzged  to  hold  it,  on  the 
plea  that  in  a  month  or  two  all  would  be  over  and  he  would  return  from 
his  military  duties.  During  the  ten  years  ])rior  to  the  war,  he  was  engaged 
in  cultivating  his  plantation  in  his  native  county,  and,  when  the  State 
seceded,  was  Brigadier-Geucral  of  Militia.  lie  was  at  once  elected  Colonel 
of  tlie  Fii'st  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  and  took  part  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter  nnder  General  Beauregard,  in  April,  1861.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  the  Confederate  army,  still  retaining  his  rank  as  ColoneL 
Beii^  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment,  he  was  present  at  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  First  Manaaaas,  as  a  Tokmteer  fwiTate  in  Kershaw^s 
rqiiment.  Retondng  to  South  Carolina,  his  regiment  was  engaged  in 
the  operations  around  Charleston  and  at  tlic  battle  of  Secessionville,  in 
June,  18G3.  Immediately  after  that  battle  he  was  promoted  by  President 
Davis  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  serving  on  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  until  May,  1864,  and  being  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Charles- 
ton during  General  Gihnore's  siege  of  that  city,  and  in  the  defence  of 
Fort  Wagner,  and  in  the  operations  on  James  Idand.  In  May,  1864,  he 
was,  with  his  command,  withdrawn  from  Charleston,  and  ordered  to  Peters- 
bnig,  yirginia,  where  he  arrived  Hay  7th,  and,  at  Wslthall  Junction,  a  few 
miles  beyond,  met  the  advanced  forces  of  Genersl  B.  F.  Butler,  c(Hi8isting 
of  five  brigades.  With  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men,  supported  by  eleVen 
hundred  men  of  Johnson's  Tennessee  brigade,  he  repulsed  them  in  the  open 
field,  many  of  his  most  gullant  field  and  staff  oliicers  being  killed  and 
wounded.  This  gave  time  for  the  concentration  of  troops  from  the  south- 
ward for  the  defence  of  Petersburg  against  Butler's  advance.  The  ladies  of 
Petersburg,  in  recognition  of  the  gallantry  of  the  fifteen  hundred  men  en- 
gaged, met  and  resolTod  to  present  a  flag  to  the  brigade. 

He  served  under  General  Beauregard  at  Peterrinvg,  and  afterwards  in 
Hoke*s  division  at  Drury^s  Bluff  agsinst  Butler,  and  in  the  operations  in  ^ 
Bermuda  Hundreds. 

During  the  latter  period  he  was  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  a  battery 
at  Howlctt's  House  on  the  James  river,  which,  sweeping  Butler's  transports 
in  the  bend  of  the  river,  caused  him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  cutting  the 
famous  Dutch-Gap  canal,  to  esta])e,  in  his  further  advance  up  the  river,  the 
fire  of  this  battery.  The  first  j)ieces  with  which  the  battery  were  mounted 
were  two  twenty-pound  Parrotts,  captured  by  Hagood*s  britgade  at  the  battle 
of  Dmiy*s  Bluff,  a  few  days  before,  which  were  manned  by  a  detacshment  frani 
Palmer's  company  of  the  Twenty-serenth  South  Carolina  regiment. 
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After  Gcncrnl  Bcauroi^ard  had  surcceded  in  sljuttin^  up  Butler  in 
the  peninsula  of  Bermuda  Hundred,  Ilnjrood's  briga<l(',  with  the  divUinn  to 
which  it  was  attached,  was  ordered  to  joiu  General  Lee.  It  reached  iiiui  at 
Cold  Haibor,  just  prior  to  the  battle  of  June,  1864,  in  which  it  was  actively 
engaged.  At  the  dege  of  Petenbuig  which  ensued,  this  brigade  served  in 
the  trenches  at  one  time  rixty-seven  days  without  relief,  and  in  that  period 
was,  by  casualties  and  disease,  reduced  fn»n  twenty-three  hundred  men  to 
seven  hundred  present  for  duty. 

At  one  time  tiio  next  officer  in  nink  to  the  Brigadier  present  was  a  Cap- 
tajba,  and  four  of  the  five  rcj^inu  nts  were  commanded  by  Lieutenants. 

Shortly  before  Christmas,  lH(i4,  he  was  ordered  to  reinforce  the  troops 
in  North  (Carolina,  and  was  engaged  in  the  operations  around  Wilmington, 
and  afterwards  in  General  Hoke's  division  at  the  battles  of  Kinston  and 
Bentonsville;  at  the  latter  General  J.  B.  Johnston  having  18,000  men  only, 
while  General  Sherman^s  column  numbered  85,000,  which,  on  the  second 
day,  was  increased  to  70,000;  and  the  necessity  of  parting  with  so  huge  a 
number  of  veteran  troops  (7,500  infantry,  of  which  Hsgood^s  brigade  formed 
a  part,  and  Hampton's  cavalry)  at  this  juncture  was  the  ultimate  cause  of 
the  abandonment  of  Petersburg  by  General  T-oe. 

Retiring  before  overwhelming  nunibers,  his  command  surrendered  with 
General  Johnston,  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  General  Hagood's  brig- 
ado  entered  the  war  4,500  strong,  and  at  its  conclusion  only  409  veterans 
remained,  including  himself  and  his  staff,  of  that  gallant  band.  At  the 
termination  of  hostilities  he  returned  to  the  active  supervision  of  his  planta- 
tion, and  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  the  best  methods  of  cultivation 
and  to  stock-raising,  in  which  he  has  been  remarkably  suooesaful.  In  1871, 
the  burden  of  taxation  under  the  profligate  and  iniquitous  jtont-hrUum  rule 
having  become  well  nigh  intolerable,  he  Ix'came  a  delegate  to  the  State  Tax- 
payers Convention  held  at  Columbia,  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  nnd 
responsible  men  in  the  State.  The  convention  was  called  to  consider  the 
cnonnous  and  increasing  State  debt,  nnd  to  asc  ertain,  if  possible,  its  actual 
amount,  and  what  portion  of  it  had  been  legally  contracted. 

On  the  90th  of  February,  1874,  General  Hagood  was  appointed  one  of  a 
committee  of  five,  of  which  Ur.  C.  R.  Miles  was  Chairman,  to  investigato 
the  condition  and  administration  of  the  assets  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  who,  while  laboring  under  great  difficulties  from  inaMlity 
to  send  for  jierson*  and  i)apers,  6r  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
and  from  the  refusal  of  the  then  Beceiver  to  furnish  any  infonnation  what- 
ever, reported  that  the  funds  of  the  bank  had  been  loaned  to  fiivore<l  indi- 
viduals on  totally  inadequUe  security;  that  rej)eated  changes  ]ia<l  l>een 
made  in  the  Receivership,  for  no  other  purpose,  apijarcutly,  than  to  enable 
each  successive  one  to  receive  the  commission;  and  the  borrowers  of  the 
currency  assets  of  the  bank  had  been  allowed  to  repay  their  loans  in  the 
greatly  depredated  bills  of  the  bank,  at  par. 

In  1878  General  Hagood  was  nominated,  on  the  Democntic  ticket,  for 
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Ck>mptro11cr-Gencral,  tad  by  his  patient,  prudent,  and  courageous  eoime 
during  the  exciting  rampnign  that  followed,  contributed  largely  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  law  and  order  and  the  downfall  of  the  corrupt  nile  in  the 
"Palmetto  State."  His  management  as  County  Chairman  of  the  campaign 
in  Barnwell  was  perfect  in  its  organization,  and  such  as  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  all  moderate  Ucpublicans  as  well  as  Democrats.  The  colored  voters 
flocked  in  laige  numben  to  the  Democntic  standatd  and  joined  the  Dem- 
ocratic  Clubs,  and  although  hithertb  there  bad  been  a  Republican  majority 
of  1,800,  almost  wholly  colored,  the  county  was  canied  by  a  majority  of 
1,100  for  the  l>emocratic  ticket.  Of  the  negroes,  at  least  a  third  voted  the 
Hampton  ticket,  while  another  third  abstained  ftom  voting  at  all,  leaving 
only  one-third  who  still  supported  the  existing  government.  Only  seven 
white  men  in  the  county  voted  the  Republican  ticket. 

Wherever  Republican  meetings  were  held,  tlie  Democratic  leaders 
claimed  and  insisted  on  their  right  to  speak  and  refute  the  charges  made  by 
their  rivals,  and  invited  tlie  opposite  party  on  every  occasion  to  exercise 
similar  privileges  at  thdr  own  meetings.  The  ex-Qovemor  was  i^ain  and 
again  invited  and  urged  to  meet  Governor  Hampton,  so  that  each  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  answer  and,  if  posnble,  refute  the  statements  of  his 
opponent. 

Two  thousand  men  in  red  shirts,  the  Democratic  uniform,  escorted 
Governor  ITamjiton  through  Barnwell  County,  camping  around  him  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  various  points  where  lie  stopped  to  speak,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  classes  was  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  EUenton  riots,  General  Hagood  was  placed  by  the 
Republican  Judge,  Wiggin,  in  command  of  the  armed  posse  to  repress  the 
disturbance.  And  during  the  uncertain  and  perilous  time  between  the 
election  in  November,  1876,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Hampton  Govern- 
ment by  President  Hayes,  when  any  moment  might  have  precipitated  a 
collision  between  the  rival  parties,  Governor  Hampton  called  only  two  of 
the  State  officers  to  his  regular  assistance,  General  Hagood  and  Attorney- 
General  Connor;  the  former  acting  both  as  Comptroller  and  Treasurer.  It 
was  largely  through  his  intluence  that  over  a  thousand  of  the  negroes  of  his 
county  at  this  time  united  in  the  vohmtary  contribution  by  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  one-tenth  of  the  taxes  they  had  paid  the  previous  year,  to  the 
support  of  IUmptoB*8  Government  before  it  had  been  formally  recognized 
by  President  Hayes.  In  Hay,  1877,  he  formally  took  possession  of  his  ofllce 
in  the  Oapltol,  and  soon  so  thoroughly  oiganized  and  systematized  his 
department  that  it  became  quite  a  model  of  its  kind.  Everything  had  his 
personal  supervision,  and  he  was  distinguished  especially  for  his  strict  exe- 
cution of  the  law.  The  Comptroller's  office  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  the  State  offices;  it  is  the  auditinj^  office,  and  no  moneys  can  be  paid 
by  the  Treasurer  without  warrants  from  the  (''omptrf)ller,  who  is  responsible 
for  their  legality;  he  supervises  the  collection  of  taxes  and  conducts  the 
insurance  business  of  the  State ;  it  also  then  had  the  supervision  of  the  phos- 
4» 
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phate  interests  of  the  State,  wliich  had  become  a  most  important  and  lucra- 
tive source  of  revenue.  The  Comptroller  r«  iK)rted  upon  the  condition  of 
the  chartered  companies,  and  whetlier  they  were  working  in  tlie  interest  of 
the  Btate.  Tlw  whole  flneaciel  hiteieiti  of  the  Stote  are  admiaieleNd 
thimigfa  the  CofnptroUer*8  olice^  and  ia  Geaenl  Hagood  foosd  an  oAocr 
peculiarly  adapted  bj  natnxe  and  aequirementa  to  efficiently  condnct  Ha 
intricate  opcrationa.  He  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  agriculture, 
and  in  April,  1869,  he  was  elected  the  first  President  (since  the  Civil  war) 
of  the  South  Can)lina  Apriculturnl  and  3fechanical  Society,  liolding  that 
office  for  years,  but  lias  since  declined  re-election.  lie  has  been  unusually 
successful  as  a  planter,  paying  great  attention  to  the  judicious  use  of  fertil- 
izers, and  his  sound  common  sense  and  systematic  management  have  enabled 
him  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  freed  labor.  Few  planters  are  as 
familiar  aa  Qeneral  Hagood  with  the  detaila  of  plantation  woric,  and  hia 
dose  peraonal  attention  to  and  thotough  aoperririon  of  ereiy  detail,  enable 
Mn  to  secure  the  moat  profitable  leaolta.  He  ia  a  strong  adyocate  of  nuzed 
husbandry,  giving  attention  to  stock-raising  and  the  production  of  the 
cereals,  as  well  a.s  of  cotton.  He  is  fond  of  field  sports;  is  an  accomplished 
honeman,  and  never  more  at  home  than  when  in  the  saddle. 

He  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  State  Military  School,  at 
Charleston,  which  is  now  in  course  of  re-organization.  General  Hagoo<l  is 
a  gentleman  of  somewhat  reserved  manners  and  modest,  retiring  disposition, 
but  of  aonnd  judgmoit  and  strong  common  sense,  united  with  wann  and 
generous  impulaea.  He  has  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  partiea,  in 
his  official  position;  and  hia  warm  personal  friends  bear  witoess  to  his  private 
worth.  In  November,  18^4,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eloise  B.  Butler, 
daughter  of  Judge  A.  P.  Butler,  formerly  United  States  Senator  for  South 
Carolina,  of  whom  the  present  United  States  Senator,  M.  C.  Butler,  is  a 
nephew.  He  ha.s  one  son,  Pickens  B.  Ilagood,  recently  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and  now  jinict icing  in  Barnwell  County. 

In  June,  1880,  the  State  Democratic  Convention  met  to  nominate  State 
officers.  It  was  desirable  to  nominate  the  wisest  and  most  prudent  men, 
and  to  cany  out  the  fair  policy  inaugurated  in  1870,  without  having  the 
repetition  of  the  excitement  of  1878,  unsettling  business  and  disturbing 
labor  during  the  campaign.  Relying  i^n  the  cool,  dear-headed  eneigy 
and  skill  of  General  Hagood,  he  was  nominated  for  Governor.  He  made 
the  canvass  of  the  State  a  quiet  and  successful  one,  appealing  to  the  good 
sense  and  the  patriotism  of  every  citizen  to  cast  his  influence  in  the  direction 
of  an  honest,  conservative  government.  His  election  and  his  subsequent 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  Governor  of  the  State  for  one  year  have  more  than 
justified  the  anticix)ations  of  hia  ftrlends,  both  aa  to  the  high  standard  of  his 
^fffl^fi  life,  and  aa  to  his  wise  and  statesmanlike  policy. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  HALL, 

aOTKRNOB  OP  DBLA.WABX. 

OITN  W.  HALL,  Governor  of  Delaware,  come«  of  that  good  old  stock 
of  which  our  country  has  still  many  descendants.  He  was  bom  Jan- 
uary 1,  1819,  in  Frederica,  Kent  County,  Delaware,  the  State  with 
whose  interests  he  has  always  been  identified.  ITe  lost  his  parents  early  in 
life,  and  his  guardian  having  failed  in  business  a  few  years  afterwards,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  is  thus,  in 
the  best  sense,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  Spending  his  minority  as 
clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment,  by  permission  of  his  employer,  he  sold 
confectionery  on  his  own  account.  After  two  years  he  invested  the  profits 
fn  a  cabinet  shop,  and  had  that  business  carried  on,  afterwards  adding 
chair-making.  With  what  means  he  had  accumulated,  and  having  acquired 
a  substantial  business  character,  Mr.  Hall  was  enabled,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  to  commence  trade  for  himself,  in  a  small  way,  gradually  enlarging  its 
range,  including  other  trafllc,  such  as  selling  guano,  phosphates,  lime,  and 
other  fertilizers  for  the  benefit  of  the  soil ;  he  also  sold  lumber  and  all  kinds 
of  building  material,  for  the  improvement  of  property  and  convenience  of 
its  owners.  Carrying  on  farming,  and  improving  old,  worn-out  lands;  clear- 
ing up  woodlands,  and  draining  low  grounds;  largely  increasing  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  soil ;  buying  lumber  and  grain ;  and  building  and 
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freighting  vessels — these  were  his  pursuits  for  n  period  of  thirty-four  years, 
with  moBt  profitable  results.  He  then  retired  from  all  but  fanning  and 
•hip-buUding,  the  latter  being  now  his  specialty,  his  sails  whitening  abnoet 
•▼ery  sea,  and  hii  name  being  known  fur  tnd  wide  as  Uial  of  one  of  tbe 
.  greatest  sbip-^nnMn  in  the  coontiy. 

In  1843  lie  married  into  one  of  tiie  weaUibieat  and  moat  leapected  fam- 
ilics  of  the  State.  lie  has  been  for  thirty-four  years  an  active  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  serving  most  of  the  time  in  an  official 
capacity.  He  was  State  Director  in  the  Farmers'  Bank  from  1801  until 
elected  Governor,  and  since  tlieu  has  been  8tock  Din-ctor.  From  1809  to 
1871  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  scr\  cd  on  the  most  import- 
ant committees.  In  1876  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
CooTWition  at  Bt.  Louia.  In  1878  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  aa  tbe 
Demociatic  candidate  for  GoTemor  of  Delaware,  and  waa  elected  l>y  a  nnan- 
immia  Tote.  He  waa  inangorated  at  Dover,  Jannaiy  31,  1873,  with  the 
moat  impressive  ceremonies,  and  the  largest  oonooorae  of  people  that  haa 
ever  assembled  there  on  a  like  wcasion.  Governor  Hall's  administration 
haa  been  remarkably  popular.  He  has  lived  in  the  same  town  all  his  life, 
except  while  receivinf?  his  education,  and  is  now  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of 
bis  age,  still  active,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  HAMILTON, 

ttOVnOfOB  OF  MASVLAlfD. 


ILLIAM  T.  HAMILTON  was  elected  Governor  of  Maryland,  as  a 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  90,767,  against  68,610  for  the  Republican 
candidate.  His  teem  began  January  7,  1880,  and  will  entire  Jaa- 


tuu7  3^  1884. 
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HON.  ALVIN  HAWKINS. 

OOVSUNOB  or  TKKMESaU. 

<SL  LVIN  HAWKINS,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  was  bom  in  Bath  County, 
Ky.,  December  2,  1831.  Four  years  later  his  parents  removed  to 
^\  Jrtaury  County,  Tenn.,  and,  after  a  residence  there  of  two  years,  again 
removed  to  Carroll  County.  The  future  Governor  performed  his  first  labor 
on  the  farm,  receiving  his  earliest  instruction  from  his  father  in  the  black- 
smith shop,  and  later  in  the  public  school  of  the  newly  organized  county. 
With  slight  means,  earned  by  teaching  school,  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
lion.  B.  C.  Tottcn,  in  Huntingdon,  and  applied  himself  to  hard  study.  In 
1&43  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  located  in  Camden,  Benton  County. 

In  1858  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Carroll  County.  In  1863 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  but  was  not  admitted;  in  1864  he  was 
appointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  District  of  West  Tennes- 
see, and  in  1865  he  resigned  the  office  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  the  State.  At  the  first  judicial  election  held  after  the  restoration  of  civil 
government  in  Tennessee,  he  was  again  called  to  the  Supreme  Judgeship, 
and  continued  to  perform  the  functions  of  that  office  until  1870, 

He  was  elected  to  the  executive  chair  by  a  vote  of  102,969,  against 
67,424  for  the  Low-Tax  Democrat  candidate,  3,641  for  the  Greenback  can- 
didate, and  79,191  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  was  iiiaugurated| 
January  15,  1881,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
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HON.  FREDERICK  W.  M.  HOLLIDAY, 

OOTSIUfOR  or  VIBQiniA. 


REDERICK  W.  M.  HOLLIDAY,  Governor  of  Virginia,  was  born  in 
Winchester,  in  that  State,  February  22,  1828.  His  parents  were 
Dr.  Richard  J.  McK.  Hollidny  and  Mary  C.  Holliday  nei  Taylor. 


His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  prominent  merchant,  and  his  father  was  a 
leading  physician  of  that  place.  His  maternal  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father were  also  physicians,  the  latter  being  a  surgeon  in  the  war  of  the 
Kevolution. 

His  early  life  was  spent  at  his  home,  and  his  preparation  for  college 
made  at  the  academy  there.  He  entered  the  junior  class  of  Yale  College, 
and  graduated  there  with  high  honors  in  the  class  of  1847. 

On  his  return  he  began  the  study  of  law  at  Winchester,  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Barton  &  Williams,  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  and  distinguished 
for  their  knowledge  of  their  profession.  After  remaining  a  year  with  them, 
he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  there  graduated  in  Law,  Moral 
and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy,  and  was  chosen  orator  of 
the  Jefferson  Society  of  that  institution. 

Returning  to  his  home,  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession with  great  diligence,  giving  his  leisure  moments  to  literature  and 
general  culture.    His  active  mind,  methodical  habits,  and  industry  soon 
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gained  for  bim  repotation  in  fhe  ou  and  aceompUdiniants  in  tlie  others. 
"Vntliin  ft  year  after  coming  to  the  Bar  he  was  elected  Commonwealth's 
Attorney,  for  ail  the  courts  in  the  City  of  Winchester  and  County  of  Fred- 
erick ;  and  was  re-elected  to  that  position,  and  lield  it  until  the  war  of 

1861-5. 

At  th«  beginninjT  of  the  war,  a  newly-formed  company  marched  to  his 
office  and  tendered  him  its  command  us  Captain,  that  being  his  first  knowl- 
edge of  its  existence.  He  accepted,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  of 
the  Thirty-third  Yiiginift  regiment  in  the  Stone-Wall  Brigade.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  gallantry  in  all  the  hsttles  in  which  that  command  was 
engaged,  till  August,  1888^  when,  aft  "BUraghter*s  Mountain,'*  he  lost  his 
right  arm— an  injury  which,  from  Umg  suffering,  rendered  him  unfit  tcx 
further  active  service  in  the  field. 

He  WAS  then  elected  to  the  Confederate  Congres8|  and  continued  ft 
member  of  that  body  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  his  home  and  resinned  his  habits  of  indus- 
try in  his  profession  and  general  study,  rising  at  once  to  the  front  rank  of  a 
Bar  justly  distinguiahed  for  its  talent,  culture,  and  dunacter. 

After  the  death  of  General  Robert  B.  Lee,  at  the  request  of  the  city 
authorities  and  dtiaena  of  Winchester,  he  deHvered  an  ftddrees  on<  his  life 
ftnd  character,  which  was  replete  with  profound  thought  and  literary  merit. 
In  1875  he  delivered  another  address  before  the  "Society  of  the  Alumni** 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the 
admiration  of  students,  scholars,  and  Ktatesmen,  by  the  breadth  of  its  views, 
able  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  the  beauty  and  purity  of  its  style. 

He  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  was  made  Democratic  Elector  for 
the  State  at-large  in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1876.  Since  the  war  he  has 
taken  tmt  Uttle  actiTe  part  in  politics,  although  a  close  observer  of  the  drift 
ol  public  affairs,  and  repeatedly  uiged  to  enter  public  life.  But  the  able 
assistanca  which  he  rendersd  in  that  canvass  attracted  public  attention  to 
his  varied  abilities,  and  while  it  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  tastes  and 
wishes,  he  was  nominated  and  elected  Governor,  without  op])ORition,  the 
following  year,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
January  1,  1878. 

His  public  acts,  since  holding  that  office,  are  set  forth  in  his  able  mes- 
sages and  vetoes,  discussing  the  nature  of  the  State's  debt,  defending  and 
sustaining  its  public  credit  His  State  papers  are  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
order. 

Ooveraor  Ho]liday*s  pure  private  and  public  life,  firm  win,  self-reliance, 

independence  of  thought,  thorough  culture,  fins  analytic  powers,  and  sound 
judgment,  give  him  high  standing  as  ft  lawyer,  scholar,  and  efficient  chief- 
magistrate  of  the  '*  Old  Dominion.** 
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HON.  HENRY  M.  HOYT, 

OOVERKOR  or  FKNNBTLTAIOA. 

ENRY  MARTYN  HOYT,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  eon  of 
Ziba  and  Nancy  (Hurlbut)  Hoyt,  and  was  born  at  Kingston,  Luzerne 
County,  in  that  State,  June  8,  1830.  His  earliest  paternal  ancestor 
in  this  country  came  from  England  and  landed  at  Salem,  Mass.,  about  1628, 
subsequently  settling  at  Wind.wr,  Connecticut.  His  grandfather,  on  the 
same  side,  a  native  of  Danbury,  Mass.,  removed  in  1795  to  Kingston,  oppo- 
site Wilkesbarrc,  Penn.,  which  became  his  family  home.  Here  lived  his 
son  Ziba,  father  of  our  subject,  a  veteran  of  1812,  "as  brave  a  soldier  as 
ever  fired  a  musket  or  drew  sword  from  scabbard.'' 

During  boyhoo<l  Henry  M.  Hoyt  worked  on  his  father's  farm ;  but  was 
*' quick-witted "  and  desired  a  liberal  education.  This  was  decided  on, 
and  he  was  prepared  for  College  at  "Wilkesbarrc  Academy,  and  at  Wyoming 
Seminary,  in  Kingston,  a  Methodist  institution,  presided  over  at  that  time 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Nel.Hon,  afterwards  the  head  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern 
in  New  York.  As  soon  as  prepared,  young  Hoyt  entered  Lafayette  College, 
in  which  he  remained  until  the  end  of  the  Junior  year,  when  he  left  that 
in.stitution,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year  entered  "Williams 
College.  Tliis  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1848,  and  in  August,  1849.  he  there 
graduated.  In  regard  to  this  change  he  remarked,  in  a  recent  speech 
at  Lafayette,  that  by  it  he  lost  the  Differential  Calculus,  which  was  taught 
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at  Lafayette  during  Senior  and  at  Williams  during  Jonior  years;  and  that 
he  had  l)r('n  vainly  endeavoring^  to  overtake  it  ever  since;  but  that  he  found 
tlie  catechism  in  good  and  sufficient  measure  in  both  institutions,  and  that 
he  claimed  to  know.  Soon  after  graduation  Mr.  Iloyt,  with  a  partner, 
opened  a  select  school  at  Towanda,  Peun.,  but  being  appointed  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Wyoming  Seminary  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  accepted  that 
podtiOD,  which  he  filled  for  the  ensuing  two  yean.  As  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion, however,  to  adopt  teaching  as  his  profession,  at  the  end  (tf  that  time 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  In  the  olfice  of  Hon.  O.  W.  Woodward, 
of  Wilkcsbarre,  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
and  was  in  due  time  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  then  spent  some  time  in 
Au.Hin,  Texas,  in  the  service  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Land  Company,  and  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  he  was  again  engaged  in  teachin<^.  Soon  after  his 
return  honu\  and  during  18.").'),  he  married  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Elijah 
Lovclaud,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  settled  in  Wilkcsbarre,  which  has  continued 
to  he  his  place  of  residence  since  then,  and  established  himself  in  business 
as  a  lawyer.  He  also  interested  himself  in  public  a&irs,  and  especially  as 
President  of  the  School  Board,  In  improving  the  school  system  of  the  dty. 
In  this  work  he  had  the  valuable  co-operation  of  Rev.  0.  J.  Collins,  Borough 
Superintendent  for  four  years;  and  the  result  was  a  complete  revolution  in 
that  department. 

Mr.  Iloyt  was  an  original  abolitionist,  and  took  part  in  the  Fremont 
Campaign  of  1856.  In  1800  he  canvassed  the  County  and  State  for  Lincoln, 
and  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  although  surrounded  by  a  young  and 
interesting  family,  he  was  among  the  first  to  move.  He  at  once  became 
actively  engaged  in  the  raising  of  the  Fif^-second  P^nsylvania  Volunteers, 
a  superior  regiment  of  hardy  young  men,  one  thousand  strong,  upon  the 
organization  of  which  he  was  chosen  its  lieutenant-Colonel. 

After  leaving  Camp  Curtin  the  regiment  went  into  winter  quarters 
near  Washington,  and  while  it  was  thus  placed  its  Lieutenant-Colonel  was 
detailed  to  serve  upon  a  board  for  the  examination  of  officers  as  to  fitness 
fur  command.  The  followin;_r  sjjring  the  regiment  went  to  Newport  News, 
as  part  of  General  Naglee's  brigade,  and  immediately  upon  landing  became 
engaged  in  the  fighting  about  Yorktown,  distinguishing  itself  there  imd 
subsequently  in  the  advance  towards  Richmond,  which  it  very  nearly 
ap])roached. 

Soon  after,  while  in  this  region,  Colonel  Hoyt,  being  directed  to  throw 
ft  brigade  over  the  Chickahominy,  did  so;  and  this  work  proved  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  which  immediately  followed.  In  this 
engagement  the  Fifty-second  suffered  heavily,  large  masses  of  the  enemy  • 
falling  upon  it  and  bringing  one-half  its  members  to  the  ground,  either 
killed  or  wounded,  in  a  few  minutes.  During  the  retreat  and  "change  of 
base"  which  followed.  Colonel  Iloyt's  services  in  holding  this  bridge  for  the 
passage  of  our  troops  were  of  the  utmost  importance.  "Hoyt,  Plaisted, 
Van  Wyck,  and  Stanton,  fighting  waist-deep  in  the  wftters  of  the  creek  for 
four  consecutive  days  and  nights,  holding  thus  the  line  of  escape  and  cov- 
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ering  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army,  might  l)c  deemed,  as  they  actually 
proved  themselves  to  be,  from  that  day  forward,  capable  of  any  serrica 
that  patriotism  may  repose  in  the  hands  of  brave  men." 

The  brigade  remained  in  the  Yorktown  fortifications  until  January  fol* 
lowing,  when  it  w«a  sent  to  Fort  Royal,  and  in  April  thereafter  aided  in 
'  Dupont's  attack  on  Chirleeton.  During  tha  snooeeding  auminer  it  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  Micoeeefnl  aaaanlt  on  Fort  W«gner,  which  waa  captured 
September  6th.  In  Deconber  the  regiment  waa  recruited  to  ita  foil  com- 
plement and  re-armed,  and  its  Colonel  having  resigned,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hoyt  succeeded  to  his  rank  January  9,  1864.  On  the  3d  of  July  following 
the  regiment  took  part  in  a  bold  advance  on  Charleston,  makincj  an  attack 
on  Fort  Johnson.  In  cont>C(]uence  of  the  failure  of  the  Kuj)port.s  relied  on, 
this  movement  failed,  and  Colonel  Hoyt  and  about  one  hundred  men,  being 
left  in  the  presence  of  aa  overpowering  force,  after  capturing  a  battery, 
were  compelled  to  aarrender.  €tf  the  leader*a  conduct  in  this  enterprise  Ids 
superior  officer,  Uajor-General  Foster,  in  General  orders,  said:  "After  this 
you  placed  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  column  and  led  them  moat  gallantly 
and  faithfully.  .  .  .  Had  you  been  supported  as  your  brave  conduct 
demanded,  it  would  have  insured  tlie  success  of  the  important  operations 
then  being  carried  on  in  front  of  Charleston." 

After  confinement  in  Charleston  jail,  find  in  Macon,  Ga..  Colonel  Iloyt 
was  conveyed  from  the  latter  city  in  obedience  to  an  order  tliat  he  should 
be  placed  as  one  of  six  hundred  United  States  officers  under  the  fire  of  the 
Union  guns  directed  upon  Charleiton.  While  on  his  way  he,  with  four 
others,  jumped  from  the  cars  and  escaped,  hoping  to  be  d>]e  to  reach  tho 
fleet;  but  being  pursued  by  a  file  of  soldiers  with  blood  hounds  they  were 
re-taken,  after  two  days  and  nights,  and  the  Colonel  was  again  immured  in 
Charleston  jail.  An  incarceration  of  two  months  followed,  when  ha  was 
exchanged,  and  rejoined  his  re^'iment  at  Morris  Island. 

In  the  ensuiiif^  spring  the  surrender  of  the  city  occurred,  and  the  regi- 
ment, after  incorporation  with  the  army  of  Genenil  Sherman,  who  is  a  con- 
nection of  the  Hoyt  family,  returned  north.  In  November,  18G4,  ita  Col- 
onel was  mustered  out  of  service,  and  on  the  13th  of  March  following  was 
bveretted  Brigadier-QenersL 

On  his  return  to  private  life,  General  Hoyt  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  in  1867  reeeiTed  firom  Governor  Geary  the  appointment  of 
Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  which  he  held  for  imly  a  short  time.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  GiHQmittee  he  conducted  the  campaigns  ol 
1875  and  '76  with  wisdom,  energy,  and  success.  In  May,  1878,  durin;[if  a 
.  time  of  excitement  in  regard  to  the  resumption  of  .specie  payment,  which 
he  favored,  he  waa  nominated  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  lie  waa 
elected  by  a  large  plurality,  and  inaugurated  January  14,  IbTU,  for  the  full 
term  of  four  years. 

He  has  by  his  maniage  a  son  and  two  daughters.  He  haa  recelvod 
the  following  degrees:  that  of  A.M.  ad  mmdmt  fnm  Lafayette  Col^go  bt 
1866,  and  LL.D.  fhmi  the  VniTorsi^  of  FttmuylTaala,  In  1881. 
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HON.  JACOB  B.  JACKSON, 

OOVIERNOR  or  "WMT  TIROINliL. 

ACOB  B,  JACKSON,  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  is  a  descendant  of 
an  Irish  family  which  came  to  this  country  in  early  Colonial  times. 
He  is  the  third  son  of  General  J.  J.  Jackson,  and  was  born  in  Parkers- 
burg,  Virginia,  April  0,  1829,  and  is  now  in  the  prime  of  a  vigorous  man- 
hood, lie  received  an  academical  education,  and  entered  the  office  of  his 
father  as  a  student  at  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  March,  1852, 
and  removed  to  Pleasant  County,  Virginia.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Pleasant  Coimty,  which  office  he 
continued  to  hold  till  June,  1881.  In  1804  he  moved  to  Wood  County,  the 
same  State,  and  in  1870  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  that  county, 
and  remained  in  office  till  January  1,  1877.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  1875-76,  and  was  Chairman  of  that  most  important  Committee, 
the  Judiciary.  He  was  Jfayor  of  the  city  of  Parkersburg  for  the  year  1879. 
Prior  to  his  candidacy  for  Governor  he  had  little  to  do  with  politics,  his 
time  being  wholly  devoted  to  a  large  practice. 

At  the  Democratic  State  Convention  held  at  Martinsburg  in  1881,  he 
was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  and  in  the  ensuing  election  carried  the 
State  by  about  18,000  majority.  Governor  Jackson's  administration  has 
already  justified  the  popularity  which  gave  him  so  triumphant  an  clectioo. 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  JARVI^ 

Cjif^HOMAB  J.  JARVI8»  GoT«mor  of  North  CAroIina,  wis  boni  In  Hial 
#l|h  in  1886,  and  is  the  son  of  a  poor  Methodist  preacher.  With 
few  advantages  in  early  life,  when  but  a  lad  he  resolved  to  get  an 
education,  whatever  the  stmg^Mc  might  be  to  obtain  it.  Accordingly,  he 
began  a  course  of  self-denying  devotion  to  study,  wluch  carried  liini  through 
English  and  academic  branches,  and  enabled  him  to  enter  Randolph-Macon 
College,  Avhere  he  graduated  with  honor  in  the  (lass  of  18G0.  A  few 
months  later  he  eidisted  in  the  Confederate  anny,  and  was  kii<»\vn  as  a  brave 
soldier.  Being  severely  wounded  in  the  buttle  at  Drury's  BluH,  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  field  of  conflict.  Bis  attention  was  then 
tamed  to  the  study  of  law;  he  was  admitted  to  the  Courts  of  the  State, 
and  began  practice  in  the  vicinity  of  Baldgh.  He  was,  for  several  terms, 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina;  was  chosen  Elector  for  the 
State  on  the  Seymour  ticket,  in  1868;  and  was  Elector  at -large  on  the 
Greeley  ticket.  In  1875  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  the  State.  Tn  1879  he  was  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  succeeded  Gov- 
ernor Vance  in  the  Executive  Chair  when  he  left  it  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  1880  he  was  elected,  by  the  people,  Demoeratic  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  by  5,000  majority.  His  term  of  office  began  January  1, 
1881,  and  will  esqiire  January  1,  1885. 
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HON.  DAVID  H.  JEROME, 

OOTKRSOB  OF  MICHIGAN. 

AVID  HOWELL  JEROME,  the  Republican  Governor  of  Michigan,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  November  17,  1829.  His  parents  emigrated 
'  *  to  Michigan  from  Trumansburg,  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  in 
1828,  settling  in  Detroit.  Two  years  later,  March  30,  1831,  his  father  died, 
leaving  nine  children.  He  had  been  twice  married,  and  four  of  the  children 
living  at  the  time  of  his  death  were  grown-up  sons,  the  offspring  of  his  first 
union.  Of  the  five  children  by  his  second  marriage  David  H.  was  the 
youngest.  Shortly  after  his  death  his  widow  moved  back  to  New  York  and 
settled  with  her  children  in  Onondaga  County,  near  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
where  they  remained  until  the  fall  of  1834,  the  four  sons  by  the  first  wife 
continuing  their  residence  in  Michigan. 

In  the  fall  of  1834  the  mother  of  the  present  Governor  of  IVfichigan  again 
concluded  to  cast  her  fortunes  in  the  Wolverine  State,  and  with  her  children 
settled  upon  a  farm  in  St.  Clair  County.  Here  the  young  Jerome  was 
reared  and  formed  those  habits  of  industry  and  sterling  integrity  that  have 
been  so  characteristic  of  the  man  as  he  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of 
life.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the  nearest  district  school,  and  as  soon 
as  he  became  old  enough  to  be  of  any  service  his  time  out  of  school  was  occu- 
pied as  a  "chore  boy"  on  his  mother's  farm.    His  oldest  brother,  the  Hon, 
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Timothy  Jcrnmo  of  Sajjinaw  City,  nnd  his  Bccond  brother,  the  lion.  George 
Jerome  of  Detroit,  who  are  eij^ht  antl  ten  years  older  tlian  David,  managed 
the  farm,  and  upon  them  their  widowed  mother  relied  for  support.  "  Yoimg 
Dave  **  was  one  of  those  industrious  and  ambitious  lads  who  take  pride  in 
making  themselves  usefial,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  perform  any  good 
service  demanded  of  them.  He  was  always  up  with  the  sun,  and  from  his  eariy 
boyhood  evinced  a  great  interest  in  the  management  of  the  farm,  never  fail- 
ing to  respond  to  the  calls  of  his  mother  or  the  requests  of  his  brothers.  His 
services  iM  cnmc  more  valuable  as  he  grew  older,  and,  like  all  ambitious  boys, 
he  considered  himself  quite  able  to  perform  a  inairs  work  before  be  had 
fairly  reached  his  "teens."  In  s(  hool  he  was  ('(|ually  as  ambitious  to  excel, 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  the  fundamental  briuiches  of  learning  he  displayed 
a  precocity  and  an  application  wliich  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  Iiis 
teschen,  and  always  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  bis  clssses. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  waa  admitted  to  the  St.  Glair  Academy,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Bar.  0.  C.  Thompson,  who  was  recognized  in  those 
days  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  instructors  in  the  State.  The  limited  cir- 
cumstances of  his  mother  deprived  him  (»f  the  ediirational  advantages  that 
he  desired,  but  he  was  determined  to  improve  the  few  opportunitiis  l>efnre 
him,  and  resolved  to  work  his  own  way  tlirough.  During  the  snninier 
months  he  assisted  his  brothers  on  the  farm,  and  during  the  first  winter  he 
spent  in  the  St.  Clair  Academy  he  lived  with  Marcus  II.  Miles,*  now  deceased, 
doing '  *  chores  **  fw  his  board.  The  following  summer  he  again  worked  on  the 
farm,  and  the  next  winter  he  earned  his  board  in  the  family  of  James  Ogden, 
also  deceased,  by  doing  work  before  and  after  school  hours.  The  following 
summer  his  mother  abandoned  the  farm  and  moved  into  the  village  of  St. 
Clair,  and  she  gave  her  consent  for  David  to  spend  another  term  at  ficliool. 
He  had  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies  and  employed  everi'  moment  to 
the  best  advantage.  His  keen  perception  and  retentive  memory,  coupled 
with  an  earnest  desire  for  an  education  that  would  fit  him  for  the  active 
duties  of  life,  mode  him  a  general  favorite  with  his  teachers,  and  few  boys 
of  bfa  age  exhibited  greater  aoqdmnents  in  those  branches  of  practical 
knowledge  so  needful  to  a  youth  who  is  compelled  i6  make  his  own  way  in 
the  world.  The  four  or  Ave  terms  he  spent  in  the  St  Clair  Academy  em- 
bodied all  the  educational  advantages  that  he  ever  enjoyed,  but  his  studies 
did  not  dose  with  his  school  days.  He  wnbraccd  every  op]>ortunity  to 
acquire  new  information,  and  has  been  a  constant  reader  and  student 
through  all  the  years  that  have  ]iassed.  His  large  niul  select  library  dis- 
closes the  literary  turn  of  his  mind,  and  embraces  a  wide  range  of  authors, 
consisting  of  books  of  reference,  notes  of  travelers,  the  standard  histories  of 
America  and  Euroi>e,  and  a  few  works  of  fiction.  Among  his  schoolmates 
at  8t.  Clair  was  the  Hon.  Thomss  W.  Palmer  of  Detrdt,  who  was  one  of  his 
prominent  rivals  before  the  Jackson  Convention.  Hr.  Jerome  and  Mr. 
Bshner  were  bom  in  Detroit  within  a  few  montha  of  each  other.  Their 
parents  were  near  neighbors  and  on  intimate  terms  in  Detroit,  and  both 
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families  moved  to  St.  Clair  about  the  Kame  time,  where  .their  intimate  rela- 
tions continued.  The  rival  candidates  of  1880  were  playmates  durini^  their 
bojiiood,  and  tlie  happy  reference  to  their  school  days  made  by  Senator 
Palmer  in  hia  speech  at  JackBon,  after  the  nomination  of  Mr.  JeromCi  recalls 
many  inddcnU  in  tiieir  youthful  career. 

Xr.  Jerome  completed  bla  education  in  the  fUl  of  his  sixteenth  year, 
and  at  tliia  early  age  waa  thrown  upon  hia  own  resourcea.  That  winter  be 
found  employment  in  the  lumber  woods  of  St.  Clair  Coun^.and  amiated  his 
brother  Timothy  to  haul  logs.  The  following  summer  he  was  engaged  in 
rafting  logs  down  the  St.  Clair  river  to  Al<;onac,  and  it  was  durinfj  this 
emj)loyrnrnt  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  some  day  owning  a  sawmill  of  his 
own,  and  ihi.s  early  experience  was  the  beginning  of  his  successful  career  as 
a  lumberman  iu  the  Saginaw  valley.  In  the  year  1847  Marcus  H.  Miles  was 
County  Clerk  of  St.  Clair  County,  and  Volney  A.  Ripley  Register  of  DeedSi 
and  both  of  these  ofBciak  appointed  young  Jerome,  who  waa  then  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  as  their  deputies.  He  filled  these  positions  through  the 
years  1848  and  1849,  and  recdved  many  compliments  from  the  leading  dti- 
■soa  of  that  coun^  for  his  faithfulness  and  accuracq^  His  vacations  during 
the  years  that  he  was  performing  clerical  work  were  spent  aboard  of  some 
of  the  vessels  that  were  plying  on  Lake  Huron,  and  his  remarkable  faculty 
for  gathering  information  soon  made  him  a  complete  seaman.  The  routine 
work  in  the  clerk's  otlice  was  not  in  keeping  with  his  tastes,  and  the  labor 
required  he  considered  in  no  way  adapted  to  the  proper  development  of  his 
physical  system.  Aocordhigly,  in  the  whiter  of  184M0  he  abandoned  the 
elBoe  and  again  sought  employment  in  the  lumber  woods,  where  he  spent 
several  months  hanUng  logs. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  his  brother  ''Tiff**  and  himself  ehartered  the. 
sfeesmer  Chautauqua  and  "  Young  Dave  "  became  her  nlaster.  A  part  of  the 
season  they  devoted  the  Chautauqua  to  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
between  Port  Huron  and  Detroit,  but  the  latter  ]iart  of  the  season  they  u.sed 
her  as  a  tow-boat.  It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that  it  was  the  pres- 
ent Governor  who  inaugurated  the  system  of  towing  that  has  now  become 
such  an  imiK)rtant  feature  of  the  lake  traffic.  While  '*  Young  Dave  "  was 
master  of  the  Chautauqua  he  conceived  the  idea  of  towing  vessels  between 
Lake  Brie  and  Lake  Huron,  believing  tiiat  he  could  make  more  money  in 
tide  way  than  in  the  fireight  and  passenger  tmfle,  and  he  made  the  experi- 
ment. Prior  to  this  time  the  only  towing  that  had  been  done  was  to  assist 
vessels  over  the  obstructions  at  Bt.  Clair  flats  for  a  few  miles.  In  those  days 
vessels  cotild  draw  but  nine  feet  of  water,  owing  to  the  obstructions  of  the 
St.  Clair  flats,  but  to-day  through  the  enlightened  policy  of  enterprising  ad- 
ministrations, the  channel  has  been  deepened  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
lake  commerce,  and  vessels  can  now  pass  that  point  drawing  fourteen  feet  of 
water.  From  the  fticts  and  figures  fimdshed  by  Mr.  Jerome,  Senator  Cliand- 
ler  secured  the  first  appropriation  for  the  removal  of  those  obstnictions,  and 
ft  striking  illustration  of  the  httportsnee  of  this  impfOfament  Is  ImBd  in  the 
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fact  that  while  the  grain  carriers  of  1850  could  average  only  about  10,000 
bushels,  to-day  they  are  able  to  load  up  to  80,000  bushels. 

During  the  season  of  1850,  Mr.  Jerome  made  some  money  with  the 
Chautauqua,  but  subaequently  loet  eyeiy  dollar  of  hia.eandngs  in  a  oontrack 
toraiw"Gaiex«lSoott,**aTe88elthat  bad  sank  in  Lake  St.  Clair.  Thedoae 
of  the  year  18S0,  therefore^  found  him  without  a  doUar  of  accumulated  capi- 
tal, but,  fortunately,  free  from  debt.  In  the  spring  of  1851  he  secured  a  sit- 
uation as  clerk  and  acting  master  of  the  steamers  Frank  Moore  and  Ruby, 
running  from  Detroit  to  Port  Huron  and  Gndcrich.  The  following  year  he 
was  clerk  of  the  propeller  Princeton,  owned  by  J.  L,  Hurd  &  Co.,  and  run- 
ning between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  Duncan  Stewart,  father  of  James 
Stewart,  the  wcll-kuown  comiuiasion  merchant  of  East  Saginaw,  being  the 
manager  of  the  boat. 

The  year  1858  was  an  eventful  one  in  Mr.  Jcrome*s  career,  and  marked  tlia 
banning  of  his  successful  business  pursuits.  He  had  ent<»ed  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  and  grown  weary  of  the  routine  duties  of  a  lake  steamer*s  derk- 
shipu  A  change  of  occupation  was  desirable,  and  yet  nothing  seemed  to  offer 
him  any  flattering  prospects  for  money-making  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home. 
The  California  gold  fields  were  continuing  to  attract  adventurers  to  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  and  along  with  thousands  of  others  at  that  jx  riod,  our  candidate 
caught  the  "  California  fever."  In  the  month  of  January,  in  company  with 
James  Ogden  and  William  T.  Westbrook,  both  of  whom  arc  now  deceased, 
he  sailed  from  New  Toik  on  the  Cherokee^  bound  for  AspinwaU  and  thenct 
to  the  gold  fields  of  the  California  mountains.  At  that  time  the  railroad  ex- 
tended some  twenty  mUes  out  of  AspinwaU,  and  upon  aiiiving  at  its  tennis 
nus  the  trio  of  HDchigan  adventuren  proceeded  up  the  Chagres  river  in 
^**batous"  to  Gorgona  and  thence  to  Panama  by  muletniin.  Upon  their 
arrival  at  Panama  they  were  com])letely  "  at  sea"  in  regard  to  their  future. 
They  had  barely  sutficicnt  funds  to  meet  their  traveling  expenses,  and  with 
no  definite  plans  their  only  alternative  was  to  wait,  >Iicawl)er-like,  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  Yoimg  Jerome,  more  restless  and  ambitious  than  his  com- 
panions, was  not  content  to  wait  for  opportunities,  but  with  that  zeal  and 
energy  characteristic  of  his  early  boyhood,  resolved  to  strike  out  for  himself 
with  renewed  hope  of  success.  The  reports  of  new  disooTcries  up  in  the 
Sierras  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  decided  to  assume  the  r61e  of  a 
pioneer,  and,  like  all  adventurers,  "trust  to  luck"  for  results.  With  this 
end  in  view  he  separated  from  his  companions  and  worked  his  way  to  Marys* 
villc.  Before  parting  company,  however,  his  friend  "Westbrook  had  fur- 
nished him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Thayer  Carr  (now  a  resident  of 
Jackson,  Mich.),  who  owned  a  mule  train,  and  was  engaged  in  the  transi>or- 
t^ition  of  supplies  from  Marysvillc  to  the  surrounding  mining  camps.  After 
remaining  in  MarysviUe  for  a  short  time,  and  listening  to  the  reports  €i  the 
' '  prospectors  ^  as  thqr  came  in,  he  started  up  into  the  mountain  to  investigate 
for  himself.  About  a  hundred  ndles  from  UaiysviUe  he  found  a  point 
where  a  couple  of  *'  prospectors**  liad  diaoorered  the  piedous  metal  in  paying 
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qoantities,  and  resolved  at  once  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  camp,  little 
dreaming,  how  ever,  tlint  in  less  tbaa  four  months  he  would  find  himself  ia 
the  midst  of  1,000  inliabitnnts. 

lie  erected  a  building  about  sixty  feet  long  and  tliirty  feet  wide  (tlie  sec- 
ond one  in  the  town)  and  made  arrangements  for  a  stock  of  suj)])lies.  It 
was  a  bold  venture,  it  is  true,  but  on  the  principle  of  ''nothing  ventured, 
nothing  gained,"  ho  proceeded,  to  establish  his  store,  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  foitune>hiinten  who  were  sore  to  follow.   He  hadn*t 
a  dollar  in  the  woxld,  bot  bis  new-made  Mend,  Thayer  Carr,  who  had 
plenty  of  credit,  secured  a  stock  of  goods  for  him  at  Marysville  on  tim^ 
and  in  return  for  his  fsTor  Mr.  Jerome  was  to  share  the  profits  with  him. 
Fabulous  pfories  were  poon  in  circulation  concerning  the  discoveries  at  the 
ncv."  town  of  Forest  City,  and  before  !Mr.  .b'romc  had  n  ecivcd  his  stock  of 
goods,  anxious  adventurers  had  swarmed  there  by  the  hundreds.    The  mulo 
tniin  arrived  late  Saturday  afternoon,  and  by  the  following  Tuesday  night 
the  profits  on  the  goods  already  sold  were  sufiicieDt  to  pay  for  the  entire 
stock  and  still  leave  a  good  supply  on  band.  Thus  D.  H.  Jerome  got  his 
first  start  In  budness,  and  his  experience  in  the  town  founded  by  himself 
proved  of  great  value  to  him.   He  remained  at  Forest  City  during  the  sum< 
mer  of  1853,  and  disposed  of  a  large  amount  of  siqiplies  at  a  good  profit. 
While  there  he  located  the  Live  Yankee  Tunnel  mine,  which  has  yielded 
millions  of  dollars  to  its  owners  in  dividends,  and  is  still  being  worked  with 
profit.    Mr.  Jerome  planned  and  constructed  the  tunnel  into  the  mine,  a 
distance  of  600  feet,  and  under  his  supervision  the  mine  wius  put  into  work- 
ing operation.    When  the  water  supply  began  to  fail  he  di8|K)Scd  of  Ills  in- 
terest at  only  a  nominal  profit,  and  those  who  succeeded  him  In  the  owners 
ship  of  tlie  Live  Yankee  Tunnel  made  large  fortunes  out  of  the  investment. 
It  was  here,  however,  that  tlie  enter|Nildttg  Jerome  received  his  start  in 
life,  and  when  he  left  Forest  City  in  the  fall  of  18S8,  he  had  accumulated  a 
snug  little  sum  that  enabled  him  to  engage  in  business  for  himself.    In  tho 
latter  part  of  December,  1853,  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  New  York, 
arriving  at  his  home  in  St.  Clair  about  a  year  from  the  time  he  had  sfjirted 
for  tlic  Pacific  slope.    Since  tliat  time  he  has  resided  continuously  in 
Michigan. 

The  mother  of  the  future  Qovemor  continued  her  residence  in  St. 
Clair,  but  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Jerome  in  California,  his  brother  'Tiff** 
had  removed  to  the  Saginaw  valley,  and  located  at  Saginaw.  In  the  year 
1854  David  joined  him  in  his  lumbering  operations  in  the  valley,  and  spent 
considerable  time  in  this  northern  region  locating  and  purchasing  pine  lands 
in  connection  with  his  brother  'TiflT'  and  other  capitalists.  There  is  not  a 
county  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  whose  topography  he  is  not  familiar 
with,  and  scarcely  a  township  in  any  of  the  counties  surrounding  Saginaw, 
that  he  has  not  traveled  from  one  end  to  the  other.  When  this  fact  is  taken 
into  consideration  it  is  not  to  l)e  wondered  at  that  this  entire  northern 
region  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  his  nomination,  and  evinced  a  desire  to 
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give  him  the  largest  rote  ever  cait  for  a  eradicate  in  fUs  sectioa.   He  ii 

thoroughly  familiar  iritli  the  wants  and  advantnges  of  the  northern  counties, 
and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  every  movement  to  secure  a  rapid  development 
of  this  promising  territory.  lie  is  a  constant  student  oi  the  agriculture  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  state,  and  looks  forward  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence to  the  day  in  the  near  future  when  Michigan  will  btaud  u«  the  Empire 
amteoftheWeat 

Sometime  in  the  year  1885  the  two  brothen,  Timothy  end  DsTid,  pur- 
chased  the  stodc  of  luirdware  and  general  aapplyatore  of  Blackmer  ft  Eaton, 
at  Saginaw  City,  and  the  management  of  the  business  was  at  onoe  aasomed 
by  the  present  Qovemor.  Possessed  of  excellent  businew  qualificati(HU^ 
mbonndcd  energy,  and  the  most  sterling  integrity,  it  is  not  the  least  snr- 
prising  that  tho  firm  of  D.  H.  Jerome  &  Co.,  under  his  judicious  manage- 
ment, should  have  d(  veloj>ed  into  one  of  tlie  most  extensive  houses  in  the 
State.  From  1854  to  1873,  in  addition  to  his  mercantile  business,  Mr.  Je- 
rome was  largely  interested  in  lumbering  operations,  and  it  is  a  signiiicaut 
1^  that  in  all  hia  buaineM  purmita  he  haa  met  with  marked  sncoeaa. 

The  Tillage  of  Saginaw  waa  inooipoiated  into  a  dty  in  the  year  1857, 
nnd  Mr.  Jerome  took  an  active,  if  not  a  prominent,  part  in  all  matteia  per- 
•  taining  to  the  oiganization  of  the  city  government.  His  brother  ■*Tiir*  waa 
at  that  time  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  and  secured  the 
passage  of  the  act  gnintincr  the  city  charter.  Sliortly  after  the  organization 
of  the  City  Government  Mr.  Jerome  waa  called  upon  to  till  his  tirst  elective 
office,  being  ( Iccted  to  the  Common  Council  and  serving  in  that  lK)dy  as  an 
alderman  from  the  Second  ward  for  two  or  three  con.secutive  terras.  The 
Second  ward  at  that  time  was  largely  Democratic  Hr.  Jerome^s  first  oppo- 
nent waa  Stewart  B.  Williams,  who  was  regarded  as  the  moat  popular  young 
Democrat  in  the  city,  and  whose  election  waa  considered  an  absohito  cer- 
tainty by  hia  party  friends.  When  the  Totaa  weie  connted,  however,  it  waa 
found  that  Mr.  Jerome  had  been  elected  by  a  good  majority,  and  the  defeat 
of  a  Democrat  of  the  recognized  popularity  of  Stewart  B.  Williams  waa 
looked  upon  as  a  significant  event  by  the  people  of  Saginaw.  His  re-election 
is  sufiicient  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Jerome  waa  held  by 
the  people  of  that  ward. 

The  Jerome  family,  as  far  back  as  we  are  able  to  trace  them,  came  from 
old  Una  Whig  stock,  and  the  political  training  of  the  present  candidate  waa 
natorally  in  keeping  with  the  opinions  and  oonvictlons  of  hia  parenta.  At 
an  early  age  he  became  a  dose  student  of  the  principles  and  platfonna  of 
the  contending  parties  and  hia  first  vote  waa  cast  for  the  Whig  candidatca. 
All  the  measures  advocated  by  the  whigs  met  with  his  hearty  approval, 
and  when  the  extension  of  slavery  was  being  agitated  he  was  among  the 
first  in  the  section  in  which  he  lived  to  denounce  the  further  spread  of  tliis 
blot  iipon  American  civilization.  He  was  not  only  opposed  to  slavery  itself 
U|Hjn  social,  moral,  and  economic  princi|)les,  but  was  firmly  convinced  that 
it  was  labor  that  could  not  be  extended  into  new  territory  without  jeopard- 
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izing  th«  iMit  inteiwta  of  the  oonntiy.  Entertaining  these  oonvictkosi  it 
was  but  netursl  that  the  Bepnblican  party  shoidd  attract  his  sympathy  from 
the  ^ery  day  of  its  biith,  **iinder  the  oaks**  at  Jackson.  ]>ining  the  peri- 
lous period  preceding  the  rebellion  he  was  opposed  to  any  and  all  measures 
looking  to  conceasiona  to  the  Soutli  tliat  would  carry  with  them  the  slightest- 
pretext  for  the  extension  of  the  system  of  human  bondage  into  the  territories. 
When  the  people  of  the  South  began  to  disclose  their  plans,  and  the  first 
hostile  )7un  was  fired  u]>on  Sumter,  he  was  among  the  first  in  the  Saginaw 
▼alley  to  take  an  open  stand  in  favor  of  the  Union. 

In  1863  Got.  Blair  conuniasioned  Mr.  Jerome  to  raise  one  of  the  six 
regiments  called  tor  from  the  State  of  Ulchigan  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
This  was  before  the  dayt  of  <'boimtles,*>  bat  the  high  esteem  in  wliich  Mr. 
Jerome  was  held  by  the  people  and  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  Union  en- 
abled him  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  loyal^  in  his  district,  and  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  the  masses  in  behalf  of  the  Government.  His  influence  and  enthusiasm 
were  felt  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  creation  of  that  emphatic  Union 
sentiment  that  characterized  this  entire  region.  Ho  held  meetings  at  various 
points,  and  lus  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  old  flag  were  not  made  in  vain. 
His  regiment  was  filled  up  to  its  full  quota,  equipped  and  ready  to  be 
mustered  into  service  within  the  rema^able  short  patlod  of  three  weeka-^ 
a  reoord  made  bat  by  Um^  if  any,  reendttag  offlceit  tiiroimlioat  the  entire 
North.  The  regiment  was  oompoeed  of  some  of  the  best  material  that  went 
into  the  service  from  this  State,  and  the  88d  Michigan  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  BoaecranSi  made  a  reoord  for  itaelf  that  needs  no  en* 
dorsement  from  us. 

The  part  taken  by  Mr.  Jerome  in  building  up  a  strong,  loyal  sentiment 
in  this  section  brought  him  prominently  before  the  ]>eople,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1862  the  Republicans  tendered  him  the  nomination  for  State  Senator  from 
the  twenty-sixth  district  It  will  be  remembered  that  thia  was  the  year 
when  a  large  nomber  of  Bspnblleana  onited  with  die  war  Democrate  in  tiie 
oigaidMtion  of  n  Union**  party,  under  the  oetensible  pmtezt  of  ignoring 
old  party  ties  and  establishing  a  new  party  whoae  only  platfonn  shonld  be 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
Bepublicana  of  the  district  were  expressing  their  determination  to  unite 
with  the  war  Democrats  upon  this  broad  basis,  Mr.  Jerome  accepted  the 
nomination,  and  at  once  began  an  active  canvass  in  behalf  of  the  ticket 
under  circumstances  that  were  anything  but  encouraging.  Appleton  Stevens 
of  Bay  City  was  his  opponent,  and  the  contest  was  one  of  the  most  exciting 
ones  in  the  hlsto^  of  the  disteiot  Wheierer  Hx.  J^koob  went,  hem  one 
end  of  tiie  district  to  the  other,  be  made  new  friends.  His  manly  bearing 
and  the  frank  and  candid  manner  in  which  he  expressed  his  opinions,  won 
for  him  the  admiration  ol  all  with  whom  he  came  in  oontaet,  and  the 
canvass  which  had  opened  under  the  most  discouraging  prospects  resulted 
in  his  triumphant  election.  He  was  twice  renominated  by  acclamation  and 
re-elected  each  time  by  good  majorities. 
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During  the  six  ycnrs  that  Mr.  Jerome  served  in  the  State  Senate  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  its  leading  members.  Amonc^  the  prominent  men  who 
scr\'('d  in  the  Senate  with  liini  were  Gov.  Crajx),  Gov.  Croswcll.  E.  O, 
Grosvcnor,  Wurren  C'liapman,  James  W.  Childs,  Clias.  Vs.  CHsbee,  t'has. 
Draper,  Eugene  Pringle,  William  Sanborn,  William  B.  Williams  and  otliers 
who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  aflEaira  of  state.  At  the  begin- 
fung  of  his  first  term  he  was  appointed  ehaimmn  of  the  committee  on  State 
aflbirs,  and  at  once  toolc  rank  as  a  prominent  and  leading  member.  In  aQ 
the  important  legislation  of  that  period  he  bore  a  oonspicuoos  part,  and  was 
particularly  actiye  in  his  saiqport  of  the  measures  taken  to  raise  troops  and 
means  to  cany  on  the  war.  He  was  honored  with  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  State  Affairs  during  his  three  terms  in  the  Senate,  and  his 
service.s  were  called  for  in  shaping  the  policy  of  all  the  important  lecrislation 
made  necessary  by  the  war.  He  was  always  a  friend  of  the  soldier,  and 
every  measure  looking  to  their  relief  or  benctit  met  with  his  hearty  support, 
Hr.  Jerome  introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  Un  creating  the  sol- 
diers^ home  at  Harper  Hospital  in  Detroiti  and  he  has  never  lost  an  opportn- 
nity  to  show  his  apprsdation  of  the  services  of  the  boys  In  blue.**  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debate  in  opposition  to  the  legialation  authorixing 
municipal  aid  to  railroads,  and  after  several  of  these  measures  had  pa^^^^ed 
both  liouse.s,  he  supported  Gov.  Crapo's  veto  and  the  policy  it  recommended. 
The  peo])le  of  northern  Michigan  have  but  to  study  his  record  in  the  Senate 
to  api)re(  iate  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  development  of  this  retjion. 
They  will  tind  among  other  things  to  commend  him  to  their  favor  that  it 
was  largely  due  to  his  influence  that  the  proceeds  of  the  swamp  lands  have 
been  so  largely  saved  to  assist  local  improvements  in  this  new  territory. 
During  the  entire  six  years  of  his  senatorial  carser  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Oonmiittee  on  Salt,  and  every  manufacturer  in  the  State,  both  Bemocratta 
and  Republicans,  will  bear  willing  testimony  to  his  watchful  leal  in  behalf 
of  this  important  interest.  The  act  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  com- 
panies for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  upon  which  the  Michigan  Salt  Asso- 
ciation was  founded,  was  passed  through  his  influence  duriiiur  his  last  term, 
and  the  valnaMe  service  rendered  by  him  ns  the  Chairman  of  the  Salt  Com- 
mittee had  much  to  do  with  the  early  development  of  the  salt  interests  of 
the  Saginaw  Valley — an  interest  that  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  State. 

Judge  Sutherland,  a  leading  Democrat,  who  represented  the  Saginaw 
District  in  Congress,  in  a1»ief  Mographlcal  sketch  of  Mr.  Jerome  furnished 
for  Tuttle's  *'  Histoiy  of  Michigan,**  paid  him  the  following  tribute  of 
inaise: 

His  whole  Icpislntivc  career  wns  charteterlMd  by  a  faithful  devotion  to  the  inter* 
e?!f^  f>r  tlio  Sfnte  nii'I  of  hi-*  con«titn<'n{«,  ns  -well  l.v  intollipont  indtiitry,  pmcfical 
wi.<^iiorn  and  unquestioned  iutegrity.  He  never  traded  votes  with  bis  associates  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  aid  on  bis  local  billS)  bat  treated  all  bills  alike,  sad  left  his  own  to  be 
considered  on  tlieir  merits.  The  expediency  of  this  mnnly  course  was  emj^tically 
illustrated  in  his  experience.  At  the  same  sessfan  la  wbieh  the  bills  for  mtuiifii]Ml  aid 
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to  railroads  and  other  like  enterprises  were  vetoed  by  the  Goyemor,  a  bill  came  befbm 
the  Senate  for  such  aid  for  a  plnnk  road  leading  to  Senator  Jerome's  place  of  residence. 
His  actiou  on  that  bill  was  looked  for  with  curious  interest.  After  it  bud  been  vetoed 
and  reooiuidered,  he  arose  in  the  Senate  and  frankfy  stated  his  Interest  in  the  road  and 

his  conviction  that  that  particular  bill  was  right.  He  expressed  himWlf  with  sneh  felic- 
ity, ami  delined  his  position  with  <^iirh  rnnsummate  address,  that  the  bill  was  Oairied 
over  the  veto  by  22  of  the  28  Senatoi-s  present  voting  for  it. 

Governor  Crnpo,  who  hsul  served  with  Mr.  Jerome  in  the  Sennte,  selected 
him  as  his  military  aitl,  and  in  1805  njijwintcd  hiiu  as  a  incniber  of  the 
]yiilitary  Board,  a  position  which  he  filled  for  eii^ht  consecutive  years.  Im- 
mediately after  Mr.  Jerome's  appointment  he  was  elected  by  hia  associates 
aa  Pnoident  of  the  Boaid.  When  he  entml  upon  his  duties  in  this  con- 
nection he  was  still  a  member  of  the  Senate.  The  Militaiy  Board  had  the 
adjustment  and  setUement  of  all  claims  against  the  State  for  the  equipment 
of  Michigan  troops  in  the  war,  and  ICr.  JenmieV  familiarity  with  all  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  Legislature  to  sustain  the  General  Government  in  its 
eflCorta  to  suppress  the  rebellion  enabled  him  to  be  of  invaluable  service  to  the 
taxpayers  and  become  instrumental  in  saving  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
public  treasury. 

Mr.  Jerome's  eminent  qualifications  as  a  legislator,  and  the  prominent 
part  that  he  had  taken  in  all  matters  that  came  before  the  Senate,  led  Gov. 
Baglcy  in  1878  to  appoint  him,  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  aa  one  (tf 
the  Commissionem  to  prepare  a  new  State  CSonstitution.  In  this  body  of  rep- 
resentative men  he  again  held  a  conspicuous  place,  and  was  honored  with 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  Of  Mr.  Jerome's  services 
and  the  position  he  occupied,  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Hatch  of  Bay  City,  his  col- 
league from  that  Congressional  District,  speaks  as  follows: 

The  Commission  met  in  the  fall  of  1873  and  was  made  up  of  some  of  the  strongest 
men  of  the  State  and  included  among  its  meniberi  some  of  the  mo<«t  jmnninpnt  lawyers 
as  Well  as  laymen.  Mr.  Jerome  had  no  professional  iruiiiing  that  fitted  him  fur  the  dis- 
ehaige  of  the  duties  of  that  posItioD,  and  was  brought  Into  eontrast  with  lawyers  of  long 
practice  who  had  for  many  years  bosn  students  of  conntitutional  laws.  Yet,  altliough 
lacking  those  aids  and  the  provious  preparation,  he  brought  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
practical  good  sense  and  a  native  ability  and  grasp  of  thou^pht  that  placed  him  at  once 
neafly  If  not  quite  on  a  level  with  tlie  ablest  professional  memlieis  of  the  Commission. 
He  took  strong  grounds  In  favor  of  roHtricting  public  corporations  in  the  excrci«o  of  the 
power  of  borrowing  money,  but  he  steadily  opposed  all  propositions  whioh  wore  broui^ht 
t>efore  the  Commission  which  would  have  any  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  elastic  de- 
Telopment  of  the  more  unsettled  portions  of  the  State.  And  although  the  woik  of  that 
OommissioD  was  not  adopted  by  the  legislature  or  by  thepeople^  and  nerer  Iweameapart 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  yet  it  rifTonled  Mr.  Jerome  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
fine  abilities,  and  his  labors  are  remembered  by  hi^  colleagues  as  among  the  most  valuai- 
ble  of  any  contributed  to  the  work  of  that  body. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  ITatch,  as  given  above,  might  bo  siipplomcnted 
by  the  flattering  testimony  that  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Commission  from  other  parts  of  the  State^ 
but  this  is  hardly  necessary,  as  his  record  in  that  body  is  familiar  to  a  ma* 
Joiity  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
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When  Senator  Chandler  accepted  a  place  in  President  Grant's  Cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  began  to  overhaul  the  affairs  of  the  Indian 
Department,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  recommend  the  name  of  David  H. 
Jerome  to  Gen.  Grant  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
The  appointment  was  tendered  to  Ht,  Jerome  and  wm  aooepted  1^  bim  in 
1876.  From  that  time  to  this  he  haa  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  woik  of 
tiistbody.  In  1876  he  waa  Chainnan  of  the  Commiadon,  eomiating  of.  the 
Hon.  A.  C.  Barstow  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  the  Hon.  William  Stickney  <tf 
Wasliington,  D.  C. ;  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
Col.  II.  Clay  Wood  of  Gen.  Howard's  Staff,  appointed  to  visit  the  turbuU  nt 
Nez  Forces  Joseph  and  endeavor  to  nefjotiate  terms  of  wttlemcnt  between 
his  band  and  the  government.  To  perform  this  service  tlic  Commission  went 
to  San  Francisco,  thence  to  the  Blue  Hills  in  Idaho,  a  distance  of  some  600 
miles  up  the  Colombia  Kver.  The  intertiew  there  with  Joseph's  band  con- 
tinned  for  dx  or  leven  days  and  tenninated,  as  many  will  remember,  inm 
failure  to  agree  upon  terms. 

During  the  viidt  of  the  Commission  in  Idsho^  Mr.  Jerome,  in  eompai^ 
witll  Gen.  Howard,  visited  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  in  nortliwcstem 
Oregon,  including  those  at  Fort  Simcoe  and  Yakama,  and  also  the  Puyallups 
and  Neah  Bay  Indians  on  Puget  sound.  As  a  result  of  his  investigations 
and  observations  he  was  enabled  to  furnish  valuable  aid  to  the  Government 
in  its  relations  and  dculingb  with  these  tribes.  He  is  still  holding  the  posi- 
tion as  Commissioner,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Administration,  at  Washington 
asoneof  themostuseMmsinbeisof  tlie  Boaid.  Be  is  a  constant  student 
of  our  Indian  aJbiis  and  for  the  past  two  or  three  yeait  has  urged  upon  tlie 
members  kA  Congress  tlw  policy  of  enacting  such  messores  as  would  lesnlt 
in  the  Indians  selecting  lands  in  severalty  on  their  Tsiious  reserrstions  lor 
their  own  use  and  have  the  balance  sold  for  their  benefit,  thus  opening  up 
the  country  for  settlement  by  the  whites.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Jerome  would  be  to  civilize 
the  Indians  and  make  them  self-supjxirtin^'. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Jerome  at  Jackson  wjus  the  result  of  no  personal 
canvass  on  his  part.  He  has  never  sought  to  office  and  has  never  urged  his 
daims  for  political  pref ennent  iqion  his  friends. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  man  himself  fmm  the  pen  of  a  Democrat 
ao  well  known  aa  Judge  J.  G.  Sutherland  aeems  to  ns  particularly  appropiiate 
as  the  oondnding  paragiaph  of  thia  aketch: 

Ifr.  JeroBM,  says  Judge  SuflMriaad,  b  a  msa  of  greet  fliree  of  ehsnietar,  earefU  and 
deliberate  In  the  fonnatlon  of  hb  opinions,  bat  iteadfaKt  in  them  when  formed,  and  peiw 

eeverin^  in  carryfnp  them  out  in  practice.  He  is  kind  nnd  prninl  in  his  socinl  natnre, 
and  well  calculated  to  exercise  a  powerful  and  general  influence  over  the  popular  mind. 
He  is  every  day  the  sane  Mend  and  enltivated  geatleiiian.  He  U  ever  keenly  alive  t» 
every  scheme  aiming  at  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  advancement  of  hli  fellowt, 
and  ever  ready  with  InlKir  and  money  to  co-operate.  He  deserves  and  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  a  pleasant,  social  gentleman,  a  model  business  man,  and  a  publio 
iplrlted  and  exemplary  citizen,  who  displays  in  his  publio  eapacity  all  tlie  virtues  that 
adom  sad  beautiiy  his  daily  lUb. 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  KINKEAD, 

OOVERNOB  or  MKVADA. 


OHN  HENRY  KINKEAD  was  born  in  Fayotte  County,  Pennsylvania, 
December  10,  1826,  and  while  quite  young  removed  with  hia  parents 
to  Ohio.    His  early  education  was  limited  to  a  common-school  training, 


which  was  largely  supplemented  in  after  years  by  study,  general  reading, 
and  extensive  travel  in  our  own  country. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  engaging 
in  the  mercantile  business  there..  But  even  at  this  early  date,  Mr.  Kinkead 
found  his  employment  there  too  circumscribed  for  his  ambitious  nature. 
He  emigrated  to  Salt  Lake  city  in  1849,  l)ecoming  one  of  the  members  of 
the  extensive  firm  of  Livingston  &  Kinkead,  doing  an  enormous  trade.  la 
1854  Mr.  Kinkead  is  found  in  California,  engaged  in  various  pursuits,  until 
he  finally  settled  in  Marysville,  where,  in  1856,  he  married  a  daughter  of 
John  C.  Fall,  who  was  the  leading  merchant  of  the  city  at  that  poriotl.  He 
remained  in  the  Golden  State  four  years  after  his  marriage,  engaged  in 
mining  and  mercantile  enterprises.  In  1860  he  came  to  the  then  territory 
of  Nevada,  locating  in  Carson  City,  Ormsby  County.  While  there  he  was 
appointed  First  Territorial  Treasurer  under  the  late  Governor  James  W.  Nye, 
a  ]>osition  he  honorably  filled  until  the  organization  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment, He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  State ;  and  soon  after  its  adoption,  he  went  into  business  at  Sitka, 
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Alaska,  remaining  there  for  two  years.  After  leaving  that  countrj'  of  per* 
petual  winter,  he  returned  to  Nevada,  ongaging  in  tlie  merchandise,  milling, 
and  mining  business  in  Humboldt  and  Lander  Counties.  He  has  held 
numerous  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  and  in  1878  his  tvue  worth  and  integrity 
waa  recognized  substantially  by  the  people  of  Nevada  in  electing  him  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

From  hia  inaogural  addreas,  whieh  waa  veiy  brief,  we  quote  a  few  par- 
agraplia  from  the  opening  and  the  elodng  pagea: 

I  ooonad  and  will  advocate  economy.  It  shall  be  my  end«aTor  to  see  that  wa»t«fti]» 

•  MSI  is  not  penuittod  in  any  branch  of  your  State  governmpnt;  tliat  cxtnivapnnt  outlays 
are  not  allowed;  that  the  revenues  uow  collected  and  lying  iu  the  treasury  nre  carorully 
husbanded,  and  applied  only  to  die  cnirent  and  necessary  demands  of  govenunont. 

UMpeopto,  with  great  unanimity  and  emphasis,  regardleM  of  party,  have  recently 
expresscil  tlieir  disnpproviil  of  the  discrimination  In  fares  and  freights  made  against 
them  by  the  Centriil  I'acitic  Railroad  Comjiany.  I  hold  myself  ready,  with  what  power 
tlie  State  government  gives  n)e,  to  aid  the  people  in  correcting  those  abuses  by  all  lawful 
means.  1  am  deqiiy  grateful  to  tiie  people  of  Nevada  for  the  high  honor  conferred  upon 
me.  Appreciating  fully,  I  trust,  the  grave  responsibilities  now  assumed,  I  shall  oxpeet 
your  kind  co-operation  in  any  act  which  may  redound  to  tlie  credit,  honor,  and  wcH-bcing 
of  the  State,  and  your  stem  criticism,  shonld  i,  from  neglect,  or  any  other  cause,  fail  to 
perfi»rm  to  the  best  of  my  abOI^  the  many  and  rssponaiUe  duties  pertaining  to  the 
Executive  office. 

Tlic  era  is  one  of  marked  propress.  Events  crowd  upon  and  jostle  eacli  other.  In 
every  tield  of  humiui  activity  our  citizens  are  the  peen  of  tlie  world.  Let  us  keep  the 
fhir  fkme  of  our  Stoto  pure  and  untamiahed.  Let  m  elevite  and  prataet  each  citizen. 
Let  us  resist,  with  earnest  endeavor,  the  insldkms  advance  and  enovadiments  of  servllo 

toil,  and  thm  dignify  and  stimulate  free  lalxT.  T.ot  be  true  to  ourselves,  as  men  and 
citiiens.  Let  justice,  mercy,  truth,  loyalty,  uud  fraternity  prevail.  So  doing,  prosperity 
will  attend,  and  peace  encompass  uur  people. 

In  his  first  Bienniul  Inaugural  Address,  January  4,  1881,  Governor  Kin- 
kead  made  a  very  exhansdve  rtatement  d  the  affairs  and  reaources  of  the 
State.  We  extract  a  paragraph  on  Chioeae  emigratioii,  alao  one  upon  min- 
Sng  intereata,  and  add  hia  concluding  worda: 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  last  L^slature  providing  Ibr  an  expression  of  the  wIU 

of  the  j>er>p!o  of  this  State  upon  the  subject  of  Cbineso  immigration.  Under  its  pro- 
visions the  question  was  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  last  general  election.  Theoflicial 
canvass  shows  that  out  of  18,807  votes  cast,  but  183  were  in  favor,  while  17,260  were 
i^lnst  the  (hrther  admission  of  Chinese  as  immigrants  to  our  State  and  country.  Nine 
huudrorl  and  fifty-five  electors  did  not  vofo  upon  the  question.  Tlie  practical  unanimity 
of  sentiment  ufvon  this  question  among  the  jieople  of  the  Pacific  States  is  neither  strnnee 
nor  unwarrauted  by  our  situation.  The  evils  of  enforced  competition  witii  a  form  of 
aervile  labor  but  a  d^pree  removed  Amn  tiie  system  of  human  slavery  whieh  so  toog 
degraded  free  labor  in  many  States  of  our  Union,  are  palpable,  even  to  a  superficial 
observer.  We  of  this  Coast  have,  by  years  of  unfortunate  experience,  come  to  realize 
and  condemn  the  suicidal  policy  which  encourages  or  tolerates  the  influx  of  this  unciv- 
ilised race,  with  Its  burden  of  moral  and  physical  corruption.  Chinese  immigratten 
unrestricted,  signifies  Chinese  domination  in  every  department  of  labor  in  which  cheap 
handiwork  can  compete  with  onr  own  ]al)or.  Hut  it  is  broader  than  this.  Unimpeded 
immigration  threatens  us  with  on  exodus  from  the  Orient,  a  barbaric  deluge.  It  signifies 
not  akme  the  addition  of  a  few  thousands,  or  even  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  heathen 
to  onr  population.  It  points  to  the  transplanting^  the  migration  of  a  race  outnnmberiiif 
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oar  own,  into  nnd  over  our  domnln.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  vigorous  protests  of 
our  people,  and  tlie  eanu-st  elTorts  of  the  ni  jin  sontativos  in  Congress  from  tlic  Piu  ific 
States,  huvc  resulted  in  ciiiling  National  atccniiuu  to  thia  iinpeuding  iUbuuU  upon  tiio 
elvUiutlon  of  the  oentniy. 

Mining  is,  and  must  continue  to  bo  for  many  yean,  if  not  Indefinitely,  the  leading 
and  is  a  legitimate  industry  of  onr  State.  .  .  .  Statistics  show  that  its  rewanls  are  grent; 
its  ri^ks,  when  understondingly  and  pentUtently  followed,  are  not  more  thuu  iu  must  uther 
pursuito.  Vltbln  the  pait  two  yean  tiie  basiiieaa  of  mining  lias,  In  many  loealitlea, 
largely  increased.  I  regard  the  recent  increased  amount  of  prospecting  as  of  immense 
importance  to  the  State  and  country.  DevelDjnnent  Maits  upon  diseovery,  and  material 
wealth  upon  both.  Every  ounce  of  llio  precious  motals  which  is  dug  from  the  eurth  or 
jwwn  fimni  die  nxdcs  is  an  addition  to  the  known  wealtli  of  the  State,  the  Nation,  and  • 
the  world.  With  facilities*  for  transixn-tatlon  extended  and  cheapened;  with  appliances 
for  reduction  enlarged  and  multiplied,  larpe  Ixxlics  of  ore  now  practically  vahielf^s  will 
be  mode  profitable;  attendant  and  appendant  mdustries  will  spring  up  and  tlourish; 
avenuee  of  labor  wiU  he  hmrMaed  and  oraatod;  and  prosperity  follow  In  legitimate 
aeqnenoe.  The  attention  of  eairftal  ibonld,  by  welMireeted  and  united  effiurt,  be  drawn 
to  our  natural  resources;  not  to  tin- stock  pales  of  oft-times  valueless  pmj)ertie?,  but  to 
the  inherent  and  undeveloped  mineral  wealth  of  our  State,  and  its  natural  and  advan- 
tageous openings  fur  safe  and  profitable  investment.  Under  and  by  reason  of  united  and 
ibreibto  representationa,  Hm  minanl  waalth  of  the  wholo  State  will  ere  long  be  known 
and  recognizo<l,  to  the  ultimata  benefit  of  our  people.  The  State  is  vast  in  extent,  a 
country  of  '  magnificent  distances.'  It  is  yet  iu  its  swaddling  clothes.  Its  vigorous 
growth  to  maturity  depends  mainly  upon  mining,  its  natural  and  permanent  industry. 
To  the  enoonragement  of  this  the  State,  by  every  legitimate  and  equitable  method, 
ihould  lend  its  helping  hand,  its  imquallfied,  earnest,  and  consistent  support. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  great  evil  of  the  day,  in  respect  of  legis- 
lation, is  the  multiplicity  and  crudity  of  the  laws  with  which  the  statute  books  ore 
enmliered.  But  fbw  new  laws  are  required,  several  amendments  to  existing  laws  are 
desirable,  and  perhaps  other  laws  should  be  repealed.  I  ask  your  careful  consideration 
of  the  Attomey-Generars  report  in  reference  to  these  matters.  Experience,  derived 
from  the  last  canvass,  proves  conclusively  that  you  cannot  too  carefully  guard  not  only' 
the  iMllot^z,  but  the  acts  of  the  olBciala  in  diaig^  until  the  vote  is  l<^;any  canvessed 
and  the  will  of  the  people  justly  proclainied.  Severe  peudtiei  thonld  attaoh  to  anj 
omission  or  malfeasance  in  this  respect. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  of  our  State  is  cheerful  and  encouraging.  The  tidal  wavu 
of  business  activity,  wbldi  la  now  flooding  the  eiatom  portion  of  the  eonMment,  wiH  ere 
long  sweep  over  Uie  Rocky  Monntahts  into  tiie  Great  Basin,  hearing  on  Its  ereat  ita 
glUmercd  treasures  of  hopes,  ambitions,  and  successes.  Let  us  not  underrate  our  situa- 
tion and  advantages.  We  should  welcome,  with  open  arms,  the  advent  of  every  influ- 
ence and  energy  which  points  to  our  material  progress  and  development.  lutolligeut 
immigration  should  be  encouraged;  mtrictlTe  and  repeUant  legislation  should  be 
nvoitled  and  condemned.  Our  State,  an  empire  in  area,  rer^a!  in  resources,  awaits  that 
prosperity  which  will  follow  the  (K-eupancy  of  the  one  and  the  development  of  tho  other. 
With  faith  in  the  future,  botli  of  State  tmd  Nation;  with  tho  earnest  hope  that  during 
your  aesaion  measures  of  praetieal  and  laating  benefit  to  the  State  and  Its  people  may  be 
e^'olved  and  formulated  into  laws,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  tho  capital.  Let  us  remember 
that,  as  upon  justice  and  equity  republics  are  builded,  so  to  tho  enforcement  of  these 
principles  must  wo  look  for  tho  perpetuity  of  a  popular  government  and  tho  welfare  of 
its  people. 


Ho  b  one  of  the  most  pleaauit  gentlemen  one  would  care  to  meet;  has 
a  kind  vord  and  pleasant  smile  for  everybody,  and  is  charitable  to  a  fiuilt. 
In  that  respect  he  is  very  happily  mated.  Mrs.  Einkead  possesses  all  the 
really  admirable  qualities  of  her  excellent  husband. 
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HON.  ALFRED  H.  LITTLEFIELD, 

OOVKSNOR  or  HHODE  U>LAKD. 

^  LFRED  HENRY  LITTLEFIELD,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  is  the 
son  of  John  Littlefield,  who  married  Deborah  Hiraes,  and  was  bom  in 
Scituate,  tliat  State,  April  2,  1829.  The  original  family  of  Littlefields 
in  New  England  took  up  their  residence,  in  1721,  at  New  Shorcham,  Rhode 
Island.  Of  these,  Caleb  Littlefield  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  General 
Assembly  in  1738,  and  several  succeeding  sessions;  Nathaniel  and  Nathaniel, 
Jr.,  also  served  in  the  legislative  body  from  1758  to  the  Revolutionary  war; 
Caleb,  Jr.,  was  on  the  comn»itteo  appointed  to  oppose  the  obnoxious  tea  tax 
of  Great  Britain;  William  Littlefield  was  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Second 
Rhode  Island  Battery,  by  the  recommendation  of  General  Washington,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain.  His  daughter  married  the  distinguished  Revo- 
lutionary General,  Nathaniel  Green.  During  that  war  the  Littlefield  family 
were  compelled  to  leave  New  Shoreham,  and  find  elsewhere  a  refuge. 

John  Littlefield,  the  father  of  Alfred  Henry,  was  bom  at  South  Kings- 
ton, Rhode  Island,  July  1."),  1798,  and  his  mother  in  North  Kingston,  March 
80th  of  the  same  year;  the  former  died  June  23,  1847,  whose  widow  still 
survives  him,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years.  She  lives  at  Paw- 
tucket,  that  State,  to  which  place  the  family  removed  soon  after  her  mar- 
riage, March  11,  1816,  and  just  before  the  birth  of  Alfred  Henry  Littlefield, 
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who  was  one  of  eleven  children.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Natic,  Warwick,  to  which  town  the  family  removed  in  18.j1,  and  wliere,  in 
his  boyhood,  he  entered  the  Sprague  mills,  and  was  employed  down  to 
1844.  The  next  year,  acting  upon  his  brother's  advice  (George  L.),  he 
became  a  clerk  in  the  mercantile  house  of  Joaeph  Davis,  and  also  engaged 
in  ikoiii  and  cotton  badneM.  In  1858  he  manied  Rebecca  Jane  Kor- 
thiop  of  Central  FallSi  and  haa  four  children.  In  1857  he  waa  promoted 
from  hia  derkahip  to  the  podtion  of  a  partner  with  hia  hrotiier,  under  the 
name  of  littkfidd  Brothers.  They  manofaetmwd  thread  at  Central  Falls, 
and  also  opened  stores  at  Haydenville  and  Pawtucket.  They  were  associated 
later  witli  Ryder  &  Co.,  but  in  IS^yQ  they  purchased  the  entire  interest,  and 
still  carry  on  one  of  the  largest  thread  manufactories  in  the  State.  Mr.  Alfred 
H.  Littlefield  became  one  of  the  corporate  members  of  the  Pawtucket  Hair 
Cloth  Company,  also  a  Director  from  its  organization;  a  Director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Pawtucket;  of  the  Stafford  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Central  FaUa;  and  abo  a  Director  of  the  Cumberland  MiUa  Company. 
Mr.  Uttlefidd  waa  a  Whig  till  the  formation  of  tlie  Repnblican  party,  when 
he  joined  it;  and  waa  active  in  promoting  the  Union  canae  when  imperiled 
by  the  Civil  war,  giving  freely  his  means  to  assist  the  families  of  the  sol- 
diers. In  1864  he  was  appointed  Division -Inspector  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Militia,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  held  that  position  five  years.  In  1873 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  of  Lincoln,  to  which  office  he  was 
annually  re-elected,  till  1877,  when  he  declined  a  re-nomination.  In  1870, 
'77,  he  represented  that  town  in  the  State  Assembly,  and,  in  1878,  in  tlio 
Senate, 

In  Uttch,  1880,  Ifr.  Llttlefldd  waa  nominated  hf  the  Republican  party 
f^  Qovemor  of  the  State,  and  st  the  dection  in  the  foUowiqg  April,  received 
10,098  votes,  against  12,801  for  two  other  candidatea;  but  the  law  of  the 

State  requiring  a  majority  instead  of  plurality  vote,  he  failed  of  an  election 
by  the  people,  but  in  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  at  its  succeeding  session,  he 
received  82  Republican  against  20  Democratic  votes.  In  1881  he  waa 
re-elected  by  a  handsome  majority  at  the  popular  election.  Governor  Little- 
field's  quick  perception  of  what  is  needful  in  public  affairs  for  the  general 
good,  his  sound  judgment  and  integrity  of  character,  have  made  him  an 
aUe  executive.  He  ia  an  attendant  and  liberd  anpporter  of  the  Fbit  Bap- 
tist Chnrdi,  of  which  Ifia.  Uttlefldd  ia  a  worthy  member. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  LONG, 

OOVEBNOB  or  MABSACHVBETTfl, 

^|OnN  D.  LONG,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  Buckfleld, 
^1  Maine,  October  27,  1838.  His  father  held  a  position  of  considerable 
t  eminence,  and  in  1828  received  the  largest  number  of  votes,  when 
running  for  Congress  on  the  "Whig  ticket.  The  ambition  and  studious  hab- 
its of  the  son  soon  led  him  through  the  public  schools  of  his  native  village, 
and  lie  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  under  Mark  II,  Dunnell,  now  member 
of  Congress  from  I^Iinnesota,  who  was  then  Principal  of  the  academy  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Hebron. 

Mr.  Dunnell,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Boston,  speaks  of  his  since  distin* 
guishcd  pupil  as  a  very  short,  youthful  lad,  carrying  a  huge  pile  of  books, 
aud  presenting  himself  as  a  student  desirous  of  preparing  for  college.  lie 
soon  completed  that  preparation,  and  entered  ujwn  his  collegiate  course  at 
the  early  age  of  fourteen;  thus  justifying  the  high  praise  of  Mr.  Dunnell. 
aud  a  subsequent  Principal  of  that  academy.  Rev.  A.  K.  P.  Small,  now  of 
Fall  River,  who  both  speak  of  him  as  having  been  a  brilliant  scholar.  lie 
found  the  country  academy  had  not  given  him  as  thorough  a  preparation 
for  college  as  larger  institutions  might  have  aflForded,  but  his  talents  and 
persevering  industry  were  equal  to  the  contest  for  college  honors.  He  sooa 
stood  among  the  foremost  in  rank,  being  fourth  in  his  chiss,  for  the  course, 
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and  second  at  the  close  of  the  senior  year;  ho  received  the  honor  of  "  CIsM 
Poet,"  ami  gave  tlie  Commencement  Ode.  After  graduating  Mr.  Long 
became  Principal  of  the  Aeadenjy  ut  Westford,  Mass.  lie  remained  at 
"Westford  two  years,  teaching  with  eminent  success,  and  gaining  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  witli  whom  he  came  in  contact.  After  leaving 
Westford  he  attended  the  Law  school  at  Cambridge,  and  completed  his 
ttadies  in  the  office  of  Peteg  W.  dumdler  tnd  ffidney  Butlett,  in  Boston. 
He  haa  l»een  a  member  of  the  Board  of  T^rostees  of  the  Academy  sevefal 
years,  and  four  years  ago  was  dected  its  Preddent.  Va,  1861  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  and  at  once  opened  an  office  in  his  native  town.  But  the  meager 
practice  there  obtained  did  not  satisfy  his  growing  ambition,  and  after  two 
years  of  professional  effort  he  returned  and  established  him.self  in  Bos- 
ton, forming  a  law  partnership  with  Mr.  Stillmnn  P.  Allen.  In  1870  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Jlary  W.  Glover,  of  Ilingham,  3Iass.,  in  wliich  town 
he  had  previously  talcen  up  his  residence;  though  since  187i  his  winter 
home  has  been  in  Boston.  His  success  as  a  lawyer  was  marked,  and  he 
continued  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profesrion  until  the  close  of  the  year 
1870,  when  he  retired  from  the  firm  of  Allen,  Long  &  Savage.  Since  then  he 
has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  dischai^  of  his  duties  as  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  which  position  he  assumed  on  Thursday,  January  8,  1880. 

Governor  Long*s  political  career  began  in  1875,  when  he  served  in  the 
Legislature,  as  a  Pepublican  from  the  Second  Plymouth  District.  In  that 
body  he  held  the  position  of  Chuirnian  of  tlie  ('t)nHnittee  on  Pills  in  Tliird 
Reading.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  House  of  1B76.  The  n  adincss  and 
grace  with  which  he  performed  tlie  duties  of  the  Speaker,  in  the  frct^uent 
absences  of  that  officer,  and  his  great  popularity  with  the  members  of  the 
*  House,  caused  him  to  he  chosen  to  fill  that  position  when  it  was  vacated  hy 
Hr.  Speaker  Sanford.  His  perfect  execution  of  every  fiinction  of  that 
office,  the  thorough  Parliamentary  knowledge  which  hi^  displayed,  and  the 
genial  tact  whidi  characterized  all  his  rulings,  were  sufficient  for  every 
knotty  problem,  and  won  for  him  the  warmest  friendship  of  all  who  sat  in 
the  House  while  he  was  Si)eak('r.  In  1877  he  received  every  vote  cast  for 
Speaker,  and  in  187S  every  vote  but  six.  In  the  autumn  of  1877  he  was 
given  217  votes  as  candidate  for  Governor,  when  his  name  was  withdrawn. 
In  November,  1878,  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  ticket 
headed  by  Hon.  Thomas  Talbot  of  Billcrica.  In  187<J  Governor  Talbot 
declined  a  re^nomination,  and  in  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  thai 
year  Ifr.  Long  received  tiie  nomination,  and  at  the  ensuing  election  led 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  his  principal  opponent,  hy  18,002  votes.  In 
the  convention  of  1880  he  was  unanimously  re-nominatcd,  and  in  the  0100* 
tion  which  followed  received  58,616  more  votes  than  his  Democratic  com* 
petitor,  Hon.  Charles  P.  Thompson  of  Gloucester.  Unanimously  re-nnm- 
inatcd  in  1881,  he  was  elected  for  a  third  time  on  November  8,  receiving  a 
plurality  of  4.^,000,  although  the  entire  vote  of  the  State,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  showed  a  falling  oil  of  about  forty-four  per 
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cent.  Qovernor  Long  has  filled  his  high  position  with  dignity  and  genera] 
acceptance,  winning  good  opinions  not  only  from  those  whose  political 
views  he  represents,  but  also  from  those  who  are  Ins  political  opponents, 
lie  is  a  gentleman  of  good  executive  ability,  a  graceful  and  pleasing  public 
speaker,  and  a  friend  of  progress  and  reform.  Ilis  Pastes  are  scholarly,  and 
he  varies  the  activities  of  professional  and  official  life  by  bis  study  of  the 
daasics  and  some  literaiy  woilc.  He  pobUahed,  in  1879,  a  tnaslation  of 
l^igil^  **Eiieid,*'  which  has  xeceiTed  the  highest  oommendation  fiom 
scholars  and  critics.  He  has  written  frequent  essays  for  rsrious  periodicals, 
and  liaa  lately  prepared  an  introduction  to  a  compilation  from  Gladstone^ 
writings,  entitled  '*Thc  Might  of  Right,"  and  published  by  a  Boston  House. 
Governor  Thong's  inaugural  addresses  are  notable  for  their  literary  merit, 
as  well  as  a  clear  conception  of  the  duties  of  his  position  and  the  practical 
needs  of  the  commonwealth.  Though  he  is  one  of  the  youngest  men  who 
have  ever  held  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State,  he  is  extensively 
known  to  the  people  within  its  limits,  because  of  his  many  speeches  de- 
livered during  the  canvass  of  1878  and  later;  and  Us  hold  upon  their 
affections  is  strong  and  enduring. 
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HON.  GEORGE  C.  LUDLOW. 

oorsR!(OB  or  kxw  jxrsbt. 

EORGE  C.  LUDLOW,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  bom  in  1830, 
in  Milfor^,  Hunterdon  County,  that  State.  He  prepared  for  Rutgers 
t  College,  New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1850.  He 
then  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  three  years  later  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  and  established  himself  in  practice  at  New  Brunswick,  in  the  same 
State.  He  rapidly  rose  in  his  profession,  an<3l  by  his  great  industry,  devo- 
tion to  his  practice,  and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  clients,  he  gained  a 
strong  and  increasing  hold  upon  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of 
the  community.  While  he  was  a  pronounced  and  aggressive  Democrat,  and 
participated  actively  in  the  political  conflicts  of  his  time,  he  never  held 
any  political  office  until  1870,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  in 
which  he  served  with  credit  to  himself  and  his  constituency.  During  one 
session  of  the  Senate  he  held  the  President's  chair,  and  through  his  entire 
term  was  a  member  of  some  of  its  most  im])ortant  committees.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  January  18,  1881,  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  which  he  holds  till  January  21,  1884.  Mr.  Ludlow 
is  a  gentleman  of  fine  tastes,  of  genial  manners,  and  more  than  ordinary 
independence  of  opinion.  His  friends  anticipate  from  him  a  successful  and 
honorable  administration. 
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HON.  ALBINUS  NANCE, 

GOVERNOR  or  NEBRASKA. 

LBINUS  NANCE,  Governor  of  Nebraska,  was  bom  at  La  Fayette, 
j\   Stark  County,  Illinois,  March  30,  1848.    He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Dr. 

Hiram  Nance,  who  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful physicians  in  central  Illinois. 

The  ancestors  of  Governor  Nance,  on  his  father's  side,  were  French 
Huguenots,  and  were  driven  from  France  by  the  religious  intolerance  and 
persecutions  that  followed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  They 
came,  with  many  others,  to  the  New  World,  and  formed  a  prosperous  com- 
munity in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Their  descendants  moved  north- 
ward and  westward,  as  the  frontier  settlcmentB  advanced,  and  in  1836  Dr. 
Hiram  Nance  located  in  the  then  new  State  of  Illinois,  the  fju*  west of 
that  period. 

The  Governor's  ancestors  on  his  mother's  side  were  of  English  origin. 
His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Sarah  R.  Smith,  and  she  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
too  young  to  enlist,  but  at  a  later  period  in  the  stniggle,  when  less  care  was 
observed  in  recruiting  for  the  Union  annics,  he  enlisted  in  the  Ninth  Illinois 
cavalry.  At  the  date  of  enlistment  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  traditions  of  the  family  that  the  young  soldier  was  mustered  in 
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contrary  to  the  wishes  and  earnest  protests  of  his  parents.  He  continued  in 
the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  participated  in  the  following- 
named  battles:  Qontown,  Hurricane  Cred^  Tupelo,  Columbia  (Tenn.), 

Spring  Hill,  Franklin,  and  NashTiUe.  In  the  Ia.st  mentioned  battle  he  was 
slightly  wounded.  When  the  war  ended  and  his  regiment  disbanded  he 
bocamp  a  student  at  Knox  College,  Galosburg,  Illinois;  taking  a  part  of  the 
classitul  course.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  and  in  1870  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois. 
Impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  West  would  alEord  u  more  promising 
field  for  the  employment  of  his  youthful  energies,  he  went  to  Nebraska  in 
1871,  taking  a  homestead  in  Polk  County.  There  he  devoted  part  of  his 
time  to  farming,  and  gave  some  attention  to  the  profession  of  law.  Finally 
he  removed  to  Osceola,  the  county  seat  of  B»lk  County,  and  soon  established 
a  lucrative  practice. 

In  1874  his  friends  submitted  his  name  to  the  Republican  Convention 
of  the  Thirteenth  District  for  Representative  in  the  State  Legislature.  The 
Convention  was  the  scene  of  an  exciting  contest.  Seven  candidates  were 
in  the  field,  and  the  friends  of  each  a^spirant  worked  with  great  energy  for 
their  favorite.  Finally,  after  a  number  of  ballots  had  been  taken,  Albinus 
Nance  received  the  noihinitHon  by  a  majority  of  only  ons  wU.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  a  remarkable  series  of  political  victories.  His  prin- 
cipal opponent  before  the  Convention  refused  to  abide  by  the  result,  and 
jHTomptly  entered  the  field  as  an  independent  candidate.  Great  efforts  were 
made  to  defeat  the  regular  candidate,  but  without  suooesa.  He  was  elected 
by  about  two  thousand  majority,  and  during  the  ensuing-  Mmion  of  the 
liCgisluture  made  a  good  record  jis  a  member  of  the  House. 

8ej)teinl)er  1875,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  White,  of  Farragxit, 
Iowa.  In  IbTG  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  elected  by  the  Republican  State 
Convention,  held  at  Fremont,  to  represent  Nebraska  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  dndmiati,  and  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion. He  was  re-nominated  for  the  Legislature  that  year,  and  was  re-elected 
without  opposition — representing  the  Thirty-fifth  District  under  the  new 
apportionment  of  1875.  When  the  Legislature  convened,  in  January,  1877, 
he  was  elected  Sjyeaker  of  the  House.  The  si)lf'!idid  record  that  he  made 
as  a  presiding  officer  prepared  the  way  for  further  honors.  In  1878,  when 
only  thirty  years  old,  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Republican 
State  Convention,  and  was  elected  by  the  usual  Republican  majority.  His 
administration  was  very  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  in  1880  he  was 
re-nominated  by  acclamation,  and  was  re-elected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, receiving  a  larger  vote  than  any  other  candidate  on  the  State  ticket 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  administration  has  been  an  tmassum- 
ing  but  inflexible  determination  to  execute  the  laws  with  fidelity  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  Nebraska. 

Governor  Nance's  second  term  will  end  January  4, 188S. 
48 
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HON.  GEORGE  C.  PERKINS, 

OOTCBMOB  OP  OAUFORKIA. 

SKETCH  of  the  life  of  the  present  Governor  of  California  reads  like 
a  romance.  A  reraarkablo  instance  of  the  reward  of  self-help,  it 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  every  young  man  as  an  exam])lc  of  what 
perseverance  and  probity  can  accomplish.  Commencing  his  career  in  that 
State  a  poor,  unknown  sailor-boy,  he  has,  by  his  own  unaided  endeavors  and 
in  the  face  of  all  obstacles,  risen  to  the  position  of  being  the  choice  of  the 
grand  old  party  of  California  to  fill  the  chief  office  in  the  gift  of  its  people. 
It  is  not  always,  of  course,  that  so  distinguislied  a  result  awaits  tlic  exer- 
cise of  push,  honesty,  and  economy,  but  Mr.  George  Clement  Perkins  affords 
the  standing  proof  that  such  a  result  is  jiossible.  '*  Set  your  eyes  on  the 
judge's  bench,"  a  clever  mother  once  said  to  her  aspiring  son,  "and  you 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  it."  He  bore  his  mother's  precept  at  heart,  did  set 
his  eyes  on  the  judge's  bench,  and  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
before  he  died. 

Whether  the  subject  of  our  sketch  determined  years  ago  to  become  His 
Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  in  which  he  was  at  one  time  His 
Humbleness,  the  wheel-barrow  man,  remains  at  present  a  secret  with  Mr. 
Perkins,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  he  has  tlie  reputation  of  never  under- 
taking to  do  a  thing  without  seeing  it  done,  and  well  done  at  that.  The 
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Young  Baflor-Boy  Clubs  that  irera  oigaaiaed  to  aid  tlie  canaa  during  the 
campaign  had  a  double  object  in  view:  to  work  hard  to  aecun  the  victory 
of  the  gentleman  wlunn  thej  had  bound  themaelyea  togetiier  to  support^ 

end  to  take  his  career  as  the  pattern  and  example  for  their  own. 

Mr.  George  C.  Perkins  is  a  "down-Easter,"  having  been  born  in  Ken- 
nobunkport,  Maino,  on  the  2M  of  August,  1839.  When  eight  years  of  age 
he  went  to  live  on  his  uncle's  farm,  to  work  in  the  summer,  and  attend  the 
district  scho(,>l  in  winter.  Tlio  furrow  was  too  narrow  a  path  for  him  to 
plod  along  in,  however,  and  the  attractions  of  the  country  seminary  were 
not  OTerwhelming,  so,  one  day  (having  no  Bachel  tobind  him  to  hia  uncle*a 
farm),  he  listened  too  longingly  to  the  call  of  the  ocean  that  had  sounded 
in  his  earn  st  his  birth,  and,  stealing  out  of  the  house  and  down  tiie 
road — ran  awajl  Reaching  n  seiqwrt,  he  shipped  as  Cabin4>oy  on  the 
first  vessel  that  offered  a  vacancy.  As  the  drudge  of  the  Ca])tains,  and 
before  the  mast,  he  made  no  less  than  seven  voyages  to  Eurojx',  be.sides  call- 
ing at  the  chief  towns  on  the  Atlantic  scal>oard.  His  sea-life  was  very 
fruitful  in  experience,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  valuiible  physical 
and  mental  qualifications.  Habits  of  discipline  were  inculcated;  he  learned 
to  heVe  a  profound  respect  for  the  inevitable;  he  discovered  the  virtue  of 
being  cheerful  under  aU  circumstances;  found,  too,  that  a  willing  obedience 
to  all  commands  waa  the  surest  way  to  get  on  best;  gained  a  store  of  good 
health  and  a  hardiness  that  never  failed  him  in  after  life,  and  of  wUdi  he 
is  now  the  possessor.  What  most  landsmen  would  consider  hardships,  he 
can  look  upon  (thanks  to  early  and  severe  training)  as  a  very  gentle  experi- 
ence of  this  world's  rough  tisage.  The  sea-voyages  were  also  beneficial  in 
another  way — by  taking  him  to  different  countries,  lie  wjw  enabled  to  gain  a 
very  practical  knowledge  of  the  appearance,  resources,  and  people  of  those 
countries,  a  fund  of  information  equally  valuable  with  the  fund  of  health. 
That  the  ssilor-boy  was  of  thst  inquiring  turn  of  mind  that  teaches  its  pos- 
sessor to  nuke  the  most  of  his  opportunity,  may  be  infened  from  the  fol- 
lowing veracious  incident: 

Vi  one  of  his  voyages  the  ship  was  bound  for  Christiana,  the  chief  city 
of  Sweden.  Arrived  there,  he  determined  to  pay  avisit  to  that  historic  pile, 
the  King's  Palace.  Starting  with  another  boy,  they  soon  stood  l)efore  the 
massive  structure.  To  reach  it  was  one  thing,  to  enter  it  another  ;  for  a 
broad,  deep  moat  surroiuuled  the  walls,  and  the  drawbridges  that,  when 
down,  gave  access  to  the  interior,  were  now  drawn  close  up  to  the  dropped 
poffteuDis.  An  entiy  seemed  impossible;  but  as  young  Perkins  had  come  to 
m  the  Ctestle  and  not  to  look  at  it,  he  determined  not  to  give  up  tbe  idea  in 
face  of  a  simple  dosed  gate.  Searching  around  for  any  means  of  aooom> 
pushing  this  object,  the  two  boys  at  length  discovered  a  diiused  sewer  which 
led  under  the  moat.  The  opening  was  choked,  and  the  passage  difficult, 
but  nothing  daunted,  the  two  lads  plunged  in,  and  after  stumbling  ahead  in 
the  dark  for  some  time,  at  length  found  themselves  in  a  court-yard  and 
intide  the  castle.   Perceived,  the  boys  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  guards, 
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who  called  on  them  to  explain  fheir  sppeanmce.  "How,  the  intrusion  might 
have  been  treated  we  cannot  be  exactly  sure,  as  the  King  himself,  having 
had  his  attention  attracted  by  the  discussion,  very  soon  approached,  to  dis- 
cover the  cause.  Fortunately,  His  Majesty  Oscar  IT., — who  would  douhtlrss 
rt  Jiieniher  the  incident  if  it  were  brought  to  his  mind — is  a  V(;ry  gond  Eng- 
lish schohir,  and  soon  learned  from  the  boys  the  method  of  their  self- 
admittanoe.  It  was  a  genuine  surpiiBe  to  the  King  and  fhoae  anmnd  him, 
for  the  boys  had  diaooTered  a  weak  pdnt  in  the  castle^a  approadiea  not 
known  even  to  His  Vajeaty  or  the  memben  of  his  honaehold.  The  inter- 
view  ended  moat  satisfactorily,  the  Swedish  King  presenting  the  American 
boy  and  his  companion  with  aeveial  portraits  of  hini8elf<— on  eoina— and 
,  kindly  dismissing  them. 

An  adventure  with  another  King  which  the  sailor-boy  shortly  afterwards 
passed  through  was  not  quite  so  j)leasant,  although  in  it,  too,  he  n^tired 
from  the  august  presence  unconquered.  It  occurred  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  at  New  Orleans.  The  yellow  fever  had  its  burning  hand 
upon  the  city,  and  King  Death  waa  stalling  Abroad  in  the  daytime  and  niglit 
both.  The  lad  waa  seized  by  his  grim  attendant,  the  plague,  and  though  in 
his  deadly  graap  pined  and  ahmnk  to  a  skeleton,  he  struggled  free  and  stood 
once  more  upon  his  feet — trembling,  but  saved.  Another  sea  voyage  or 
two  brought  back  flesh  and  strength,  and  in  1855  he  sailed  around  the 
Horn  in  the  good  ship  Galatea  bound  for  San  Francisco.  He  arrived 
there  a  stout  young  fellow  of  sixteen,  and  without  wasting  any  time  he 
engaged  to  work  his  passage  on  board  a  steamer  to  Sacramento,  from  which 
town  he  shouldered  his  blankets  and  started  for  Butte,  to  try  his  fortunes 
in  the  mines.  It  should  rather  be  said  to  try  his  anif ortunes,  for  it  was  a 
hard  life  that  he  had  to  pass  through.  Disabled  and  dragged  down  by 
fever  and  ague,  he  yet  had  to  struggle  for  an  existence  in  the  muddy  streama 
and  stony  gulches  of  the  various  mining  campa  along  tiie  Feather  River. 
Crippled,  weary,  and  feeling  the  utter  misery  of  a  poor,  solitary  and  friend- 
less IikI,  he  for  the  first  and  only  time  became  dispirited,  and  returned  to 
Ban  Francisco. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  that  he  allowed  the  despondent  fit  to  have 
the  better  of  him,  and  he  returned  to  the  mines  to  renew  the  fight.  This 
time  he  conquered,  and  at  length,  after  many  mishaps,  he  obtained  the 
magnificent  position  of  porter  in  a  store  in  Oroville,  at  the  princely  salary  of 
sixty  dollars  a  month.  little  as  this  was  at  that  day,  he  managed  to  live  on 
six  times  as  Httle;  for,  by  doing  his  own  houseke^ing,  living  on  bacon  and 
beans,  practicing  the  strictest  economy  and  denying  himself  everything  that 
waa  not  absolutely  necessary  to  life,  he  actually  managed  to  subsist  on  ten 
dollars  a  mouth.  This,  too,  whilst  a  young  man,  and  in  the  face  of  such 
temptations  as  dra^^ged  down  thousands  of  others,  older  and  richer,  to 
destruction  and  j)overty. 

His  residence  in  Oroville  is  the  record  of  a  series  of  gradual  rises.  One 
rise,  however,  was  not  very  gradual,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  readiness 
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iHth  which  he  put  his  expcrionce  to  ^^^ood  use.  One  Fourth  of  July,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  rebellion,  the  Kc])ublicans  of  Oroville  intended  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  National  Independence  in  imposing:  style.  An  immense 
fluif-staff  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  town,  and  at  its  |K>ak  the  national 
flog  was  to  be  displayed.  On  getting  up  in  the  early  morning,  the  Oruvillians 
found  that  some  aecesaioiiiate  hid  been  up  Iwfofo  them,  and  hid  cut  the 
hal jaids.  For  n  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  mischief  wu  izremedinhley  or  that 
nothing  ezoept  lowering  the  pole  was  left  as  ameans  fd  reeving tiie  halyards. 
The  discussion  was  under  way  when  a  sailor-lad  stepped  forward,  and, 
fastening  the  cut  halyards  around  his  waist,  climbed  the  pole,  rove  the  hal- 
yards in  true  shiji-shape  fashion,  and  in  another  minute  the  stars  and  stiipea 
were  flaunting  in  the  breeze.    The  sailor-lad  was  George  C.  Perkins. 

The  sailor-boy  soon  after  gained  the  title  of  Cai)tain,  in  this  wise:  In 
1862,  the  Sacramento  Valley  was  flooded.  All  the  low  land  between  Oro- 
ville and  Marysville  was  a  mud-colored  lake,  and  oommimication  between 
the  two  towns  waa  entirely  suspended.  The  connty-seat  of  Tuba  was  the 
base  of  supplies  for  Oroville.  Those  supplies  had  given  out  in  the  latter 
town,  and  actual  starvation  stared  the  inhabitants  in  the  face.  Feather 
River  was  eveiywhere  rising  and  overflowing;  yet  Mr.  Perkins  saw  that  by  it 
■was  the  only  means  to  gain  relief.  Accordingly  he  constnicted  a  skiff,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  volunteer,  lannclied  it  and  went  flying  down  the  tide 
towards  Marysvillo,  noting  the  impediments  in  passage,  and  making  a  mental 
chart  of  the  channel.  Arrived  in  Marysville,  he  chartered  a  steamer,  loaded 
her  with  provisions,  and  in  three  days  took  the  first  and  last  steamboat  up 
to  Oroville  and  saved  the  starving  town.  "  He  ahowed  the  spirit  of  a 
leader,^  said  a  gentleman,  recently  commenting  upon  this  drenmstance;  "he 
showed  the  spirit  in  those  daya  that  he  doea  now— that  of  a  leader— and  he 
is  the  kind  of  man  we  want." 

Though  of  a  decidedly  economical  turn  of  mind,  George  C.  Perkins  has 
never  been  selfish  or  pennrimis.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  beginning  until 
now,  he  has  been  lavish  of  his  means,  influence,  and  time  in  serving  others. 
As  a  natural  consfMpience,  he  soon  won  the  hearts  of  all  about  him,  while  his 
self-restraint,  pnideuce,  and  generosity  made  him  an  arbiter  in  many  a  dis- 
pute among  miners.  To  this  day  tii«re  are  to  be  found  men  in  every  valley 
and  mountain  gulch  who  love  and  wholly  trust  Oeoige  0.  Perkins.  It  is 
but  natural  they  should  do  so,  for  his  fellows  have  been  wholly  trusted,  time 
without  number. 

When  from  being  porter  he  rose  to  be  assistant,  tiioi  partner,  and  then 
sole  proprietor  of  the  store  in  which  he  worked,  he  never  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  an  appeal  for  help.  S\ifTering  humanity  always  toiu  hed  his  tender  nature, 
and  he  contributed  munificently  to  every  useful  enterprise.  All  a  man  liad 
to  do  waa  to  come  to  him  and  say,  "Mr.  Perkins,  I  have  a  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land,  but  I  haven^t  any  ready  money.  ,  As  soon  as  my  crops 
are  in  I  shall  be  flush;  and  if  ^  The  sentence  had  never  need  be  com- 
pleted. The  invariable  question  was  put,  be  it  to  stranger  or  acquaintance; 
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**  What  do  you  want?"  Then,  whether  it  was  lumber,  or  flonr,  or  provis- 
ionB,  or  what  not,  he  would  be  told  to  bii^g  aionnd  his  wagon,  load  up  and 
pay  when  he  was  able. 

The  people  of  Butte,  Laaaen,  Fhnnaa,  and  Tehama  nerer  thought  of 
dieating  George  0.  PerldBB.  Instead  of  cheetiog  him,  they  showed  their 
appreciation  of  the  man  by  electing  him  Senator  to  the  State  Legislatnre 
in  18G8.  In  all  these  counties  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket,  capturing  over 
three  hundred  Democratic  votes  in  Butte  county  alone,  where  party  lines 
were  clearly  drawn.  Nor  was  this  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  may  be 
taken  as  a  clear  demonstration  of  his  popularity  with  the  people,  irrespective 
of  party  considerations.  His  force  of  character,  his  genial  manners  and 
practical  ability  did  it  all,  and  would  do  the  aame  in  every  county  from  San 
Diego  to  Oregon. 

George  O.  Feridns  la  etaentiallj  a  man  of  the  fieople,  and  the  people 
hSTe  seen  to  it  that  he  be  pat  in  a  position  where  he  can  best  serre 
them.    His  legislative  record  is  good.    As  Senator,  he  opposed  all  subsidies, 

monopolies,  and  corporations.  Though  as  a  legi.slator  he  was  not  distin- 
guished for  8j)eoch-making,  he  was  thoroufjh  in  committee-work  and  in  hi.s 
mastery  of  law-making.  As  a  Senator  he  became  familiar  with  all  State 
institutions,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  great  principles  that  underlie  our 
ajalem  of  goTemment. 

The  cool,  dear  head,  broad,  enlarged  views,  intelligence  and  incoirup- 
tible  integrity  that  made  hia  Senatorial  reooid  ao  honorable^  were  put  into 
■ucceasfal  practice  in  his  business.  He  built  flour  mills,  he  waa  Preddent  <tf 
a  bank|  he  opened  and  managed  mines,  conducted  sheep  ranches  and  a  boat 
of  other  complicated  enterprises.  And  he  kept  all  these  undertakings  well  in 
hand.  Then,  leaving  Butte  county,  he  went  to  San  Francisco  to  take  a 
managing  partnership  in  the  now  preat  line  of  ocean  steamers.  Here,  too, 
his  worth  was  appreciated,  and  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, be  occupied  a  foremost  position  in  the  mercantile  circles  of  that 
cilj.  In  all  hia  busineas  Kr.  Feridna  displayed  extraordinaiy  ezecutlYia 
aUlify.  He  kept  his  eye  on  all  the  details,  without  losing  right  of  the 
grand  outline.  In  fiaot,  Ur.  Ferldtta  baa  managed  in  a  auooeaafnl  manner^ 
since  he  was  a  youth  of  twenty,  affairs  more  intricate  than  ever  fell  under 
the  supervision  of  a  State  Governor,  either  in  times  of  war  or  peace.  And 
the  people  of  California  were  wise  in  selecting  him  as  their  Governor,  at  a 
period  when  the  State  needed  the  highest  order  of  executive  ability. 

Governor  Perkins  is  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company, 
of  wliich  he  is  aJUo  a  Director  and  the  Treasurer. 
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HON.  JOHN  S.  PILLSBURY, 

ooTXRNon  or  MxinrBSOTA. 

^JOHN  SARGENT  PILLSBURY,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  is  a  native  of 
^Bl  Sutton,  Merrimac  County,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  bom  July 
<r  29,  1828.  His  parents  were  John  and  Susan,  nie  "Wadleigh  Pillsbury. 
His  ancestors  were  of  the  original  Puritan  stock,  the  American  origin  of 
the  family  being  traced  to  Joshua  Pillsbury,  who  came  from  England  in 
1640  and  settled  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.  He  had  received  from 
the  crown  a  grant  of  land  situated  in  that  town,  and  it  remains  in  the 
family  name  and  possession,  intact,  to  this  day.  His  descendants  have 
filled  many  posts  of  varied  trust  and  responsibility,  the  family  being  gen- 
erally noted  for  sterling  integrity  and  great  force  of  character.  The  great- 
grandfather of  our  subject  was  Micajah  Pillsbury,  who  settled  in  Sutton, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1790,  being  one  of  the  earliest  immigrants  of  that  part 
of  the  State.  His  father,  John  Pillsbury,  was  by  occupation  a  manufacturer, 
of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  afterwards  a  farmer.  He  always  took  a 
great  interest  in  political  questions,  and  was  a  man  of  considerable  prom- 
inence in  both  town  and  State  affairs,  holding  office  almost  continuously 
for  many  years.  He  lived  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  died  at 
Sutton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1857,  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
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Tbe  educatioiial  advantages  of  Jobn  8.  were  lioiited  dnring  his  boy- 
hood to  the  common  echools  of  hia  uitive  town;  what  he  attained  in  after 
life  waa  hj  reading,  adf •teaching,  and  doae  ohecrvation,  and  tp  aucb  good 
puipoae  has  hia  time  been  devoted  tiiat  he  fiUa  th|  Executive  Chair  of  the 
State  with  honor  and  credit  to  himaelf  and  to  the  |»eople  whoae  votes  placed 
him  there. 

He  left  school  early  and  commenced  to  learn  the  painter's  trade.  "^^Hien 
about  sixteen  years  old  he  abandoned  painting  ami  t'ntere<l  the  mercatiiile 
businens,  that  being  more  in  harmony  with  his  tastes  and  inclinations.  His 
first  engagement  was  a^i  Hulcsiuau  in  a  store  iu  Warner,  where  he  remained 
nntil  he  waa  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  entered  into  psTtnership 
with  Walter  Haniman,  afterward  Governor  of  New  Ampshire,  which  con- 
tinned  for  two  years.  He  then  removed  to  Ooncord,  where  for  fonr  yeara 
he  engaged  in  hoaineaa  aa  n  merchant-tailor  and  dcth-dealer.  "bk  1858  he 
made  an  extended  tour  of  obsen'ation  throughout  the  western  and  north- 
western States,  in  search  of  a  desirable  place  to  locate,  and  in  June,  1855, 
settled  at  St.  Anthony  Falls.  Here  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  at 
once,  and  continued  prosperou.sly  until  IS.'j?.  That  year  \a  memorable  for 
the  financial  revulsion  which  o%'erthrew  credit  and  created  financial  distress 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Its  hardships  were  especially  experienced 
in  the  frontier  Btatea  of  the  west  where  business  had  been  transacted  almost 
wholly  upon  credit  Mr.  FiUslnny  shared  in  this  universal  disaster;  imme- 
diately following  jxpoa.  which  his  slender  resources  were  fnrtiier  reduced  by 
a  fire  which  destroyed  his  property  to  the  amount  of  $22,000,  upon  which 
there  was  no  insurance.  This  great  loss,  coming  at  such  an  unfortunate 
period  of  commercial  depression,  would  have  made  a  financial  wreck  of  a 
less  determined  man,  but  its  elTect  on  Mr.  Pillsbury  was  Bimi)ly  to  call  forth 
greater  exertions.  If  our  subject  had  nut  met  this  loss  his  4uality  might 
have  been  uuproven.  But  when  occasion  required  it,  he  brought  into  exer- 
cise those  latent  powers  of  recuperation  which,  under  mora  favorable  con- 
ditions, might  have  remained  undeveloped.  By  hard,  honeet  labor,  sup- 
ported by  an  indomitable  eneigy,  he  met  hia  obligationa  and  paid,  in  full, 
every  one  of  his  creditors,  and  in  five  yean  was  again  a  prosperous,  success- 
ful merchant,  and  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  honorable 
business  men  in  the  Biate.  In  1858  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  City 
Council,  and  by  re-elections  held  that  })osition  six  years. 

In  1863  Mr.  Pillsbiiry  wa.s  appointed  one  of  the  Hen-ent.s  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  The  Jiilairs  of  this  institution  were  at  that  time  ahnost 
hopelessly  embarrassed,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Legislature  had  pre- 
viously autiioiized  the  Begenta  *'  to  convey  any  or  all  of  the  lands  of  the 
fltate  endowment  in  order  to  pay  ita  enonnoua  debt  Mr.  Pillsbury,  by  the 
ezeidae  of  such  prudential  and  economical  measures  and  wnsc  supervision 
of  finances  as  he  would  have  given  to  his  own  private  business,  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  it  on  a  sure  foundation,  without  resortin^u'  to  the  extreme 
measures  ])rovi(led  by  the  T.c;Tjslatnre,  and  its  present  i^ratifying  condition 
is  largely  owing  to  his  faithful  and  earnest  labors  iu  its  behalf. 
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In  1872  he  cnga^^cfl,  with  his  nephew,  C.  A.  Pillsbiiry,  in  the  manufac- 
ttire  of  flour,  the  firm  l>(  in<,r  subsequently  joined  by  h'l^  brother,  George  A. 
Pillsbur}',  and  another  ne])hew,  Fred.  C.  Pillsbury,  under  the  firm  name  of 
C.  A.  Pillsbury  »fc  Co.  The  extent  and  excellence  of  their  flour  manufac- 
tures by  the  latest  improved  processes  ha^e  attained  wide  celebrity,  the 
floor  made  by  this  firm  being  favorably  known  throughout  the  Unitad  States 
and  in  the  principal  cities  of  Borope. 

€k>vemor  Pillsbuxy  is  not  a  communicant  of  any  dinrch,  but  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Congregational  Sooie^,  Mrs.  Pillabnzy  being  a  member  of 
the  church. 

lie  was  married  in  "Warner,  New  Ilampshire,  on  the  3d  of  November, 
1856,  to  Miss  3Iahala  Fisk,  daughter  of  Captain  John  and  Sarah  Fisk. 
Mrs.  risk  is  one  of  tlie  descendants  of  Rev.  John  Fisk,  who  emigrated  from 
Suffolk,  England,  and  settled  in  Windham,  l^Iassachusetts,  in  1687.  From 
this  union  four  children  have  been  bom;  Ada,  bom  October  4,  1859 ;  Susie 
May,  bom  June  28, 1868;  Sadie  Belle,  bom  June  80, 1860;  and  Alfred  Fisk, 
bom  October  80,  1868. 

In  politics  Qovemor  Pillsbury  has  been  connected  with  the  Republican 
party  since  its  oigamzation.  lie  was  State  Senator  from  Hennepin  County 
in  18G3,  and  was  re-elected  for  the  four  following  terms,  and  again  in  1873, 
and  for  the  succeeding  terra  to  the  same  office.  The  comprehensive  views 
and  practical  sagacity  which  marked  his  long  career  as  a  UgisUitor  led  to  a 
widely  prevalent  demand  for  his  promotion  to  a  higher  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  in  1876  Mr.  Pillsbury  received  the  unsolicited  nomination  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  for  the  office  of  Oovemor,  and  was  elected  to  that  position  by 
twelve  thousand  majority  over  his  opponent.  Jn  1877,  notwithstanding  Hhe 
Democrats  and  Independents  united  their  forces  on  Wm.  L.  Bsnning,  Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury  was  re-clccted  by  an  increased  majority,  running  about 
eighteen  tliousand  ahead  of  the  combined  opposition. 

From  the  first  the  character  of  Governor  Pillsbury's  administration  has 
been  marked  by  his  strong  opposition  to  improvident  and  unwise  legislation, 
and  his  resolute  veto  of  appropriations  made  in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
condition  of  the  public  finances.  The  distinctive  aims  and  results  with 
which  his  name  will  be  identified  are  shown  by  his  earnest  appeals  for  the 
honest  settlement  of  the  State's  long  dishonored  rsilroad  bonds;  by  his 
penostent  and  skillfiil  efforts  ior  protection  against  the  grasshopper  soonzge 
and  the  aid  of  its  victims;  his  sedulous  care  of  the  public  ciredit  by  ^e 
frequent  use  of  his  personal  responsibility  in  financial  emeigendes,  and  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  Public  Examiner,  upon  his  earnest  recommendation, 
for  the  discovery  and  prom{)t  corr( ction  of  abuses  in  the  matia^^M  inent  of 
the  funds  of  counties  and  public  institutions.  Without  the  ostentation  that 
often  wins  ephemeral  applause,  Governor  Pillsbury  possesses  the  breadth 
of  view  and  the  unerring  judgment  which  insure  durable  results.  His 
CMganising  and  esecntive  abilities  are  of  the  iirst  order. 

He  inaqgurated  the  moTement  fat  a  conference  of  Govemors  at  Omaha, 
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which  led  to  the  creation  of  a  national  commission  of  scientists  for  the 
investigatioii  of  the  grasshopper  question.  He  ascertained  the  dire  condi« 
tion  of  tbe  sofferen  from  that  inaect  by  penonal  visito  to  their  destitute 
homes  in  mid-winter;  ienied  eloquent  appeala  to  pablic  charity  in  their 
behalf;  and  oiganized  an  efficient  idan  of  Tolunteer  aid,  through  which 
moie  than  >lx  tliouaand  persons  Avere  reecoed  from  a  Mt"Mi<?n  Teiging  upon 
starvation.  He  will  be  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  paternal  of  all  the 
Governors  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest;  and  his  name  is  des- 
tined to  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people  for  his  thorough 
devotion  to  tlieir  interests  during  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  their 
frontier  experience. 

GoTemor  Pillsbury's  formal  inauguration  for  bis  second  term  took  place 
in  the  Opera  Hoose  at  St  Paul,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1878.  From  his 
,  masteriy  address  on  that  occasion  we  make  the  foUowing  extracts^  aa  ahow* 
Ing  the  position  lie  occupies  on  a  few  of  the  leading  questions  of  import- 
ance to  the  State,  and  liis  radical  views  concerning  the  payment  of  the  State 
bonded  debt.  After  making  a  gratifying  comparison  of  the  present  with 
the  previous  year,  noting  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  State,  and  the 
various  causea  for  renewed  confidence,  he  says: 

Glad  and  hopeful,  however,  m  we  should  feel  in  view  of  the  prosperity  of  the  pres- 
ent and  tlie  prospects  of  the  future,  thouglitful  men  will  feel  not  less  deeply  the  respon- 
sibilities imposed  by  thorn.  So  rapid  and  energetic  is  the  recuperation  of  our  people 
ftom  a  prostrate  Industrial  oonditloD,  tliat  die  lenons  of  tbe  past  are  pione  to  be  vwm^ 
looked.  Recovery  from  business  depression,  for  thb  reason,  is  never  unattended  with 
Bcrions  danper,  nnd  it  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether  seasons  of  excited  activity, 
all  things  considered,  are  not  really  more  detrimental  to  a  durable  public  welfare  than 
tiirne  marked  by  tloiwer  and  more  eanttoos  movements.  Happy  the  people  wbo  nay 
prove  snfflciently  wise  to  profit  by  both — to  reap  victory  equally  ftem  adversity  and 
from  prosperity,  and  with  whom  the  bright  promific  of  hope  slmll  prove  a  piide  rnther 
.  than  a  snare.  Witli  such  a  people  the  worthy  use  of  what  has  been  already  gained  is 
at  onoe  an  acceptable  offering  for  tlje  past  and  aa  Inviting  gaaraatee  of  the  ftitwe.  .  • 

These  considerations  Impel  me  to  warn  my  fellow-citizens  against  a  repetition  of 
those  errors  of  the  pn«t  with  which  we  are  nil  too  familiar.  It  is  obvious  to  all  persons 
of  erencasaal  observation,  that  the  most  fruitful  source  of  the  wide  popular  distress 
fiom  which  we  In  Mbmesota  are  happily  emerging,  has  been  the  overjndnlgenoe  of  the 
vniversal  propensity  to  Incor  debt.  .  •  . 

It  is  not  rl.'iimed  thnt  the  purposes  for  which  mnch  of  this  tndehtedness  has  been 
incarred  ore  not  desirable  or  worthy  objects.  They  attest,  indeed,  the  characteristics 
ef  eaterprishig  and  high-toned  communities,  and  when  kept  within  J udicioos  bounds 
fb»  means  thus  resorted  to  In  ftirtheranoe  of  these  objeets  are  eflbetlTe  aids  to  oommeDd* 
aMe  prtluir  progress.  But  the  eagerness  with  which  both  private  and  public  debt*  fire 
incurred  without  due  consideration  of  the  time  or  needs  of  the  situation  or  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  is  unquestionably  the  crying  evil  of  the  period  and  the  most 
potent  cause  of  financial  disorders.  .  .  . 

Li  view  of  the  disasters  which  have  manifesdy  resnlted  from  these  causes,  I  feel  It 
my  dnty  to  appeal  earnestly  to  all  classes  of  oar  people  to  heed  the  costly  lessons  of  the 
past. 

Let  as,  wttii  one  aeoord,  ton  to  simpler  and  nobler  ways.  Let  as  endearor  to  oor* 
reet  that  growing  aTsnlon  to  msanal  labor  which  is  maklaf  eAodnato  idlers  of  oar 
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young  men.  Let  us  vindicate  the  dignity  and  manful  statoi  of  patient  toil.  Lot  as 
•how  the  false  attraction*  which  tend  to  overerowA  oat  9ittm,  and  «xpOM  the  (tixagj 
glamour  which  Inn*  honest  labor  from  manly  setf«nppoct  to  a  ooodition  of  b^ggaily 
dopendence.  Let  us  ftown  upon  senseless  extraraganco  in  public  and  privnto  nfTiilrs, 
and  attest  the  character  of  rational  economy  as  both  an  ewential  condition  of  »olvency 
and  an  attribute  of  higher  civil iration.  Let  ua  be  superior  to  that  flattery  of  a  shalkm, 
local  pride,  which  Indnoas  struggling  comrnnnlties  to  oppress  theniBelves  with  the  oo*t 
of  pranatim  impravsmants.  Let  us  discourage  the  ruinous  disposition,  especially  of 
small  and  poor  townships  and  counties,  to  burden  themselves  with  debt  in  aid  of  vUion- 
arj'  railroad  schemes.  Ut  ua  resolve  to  pay  as  we  go,  and  discontinue  the  seducUva 
expedient  of  ewjaping  prasnt  dUBculty  by  tha  aasy  postponamant  of  sotomn  oUlgatlons; 
and  abovaall  let  ns  rasolva  not  to  afford  the  humiliating  spectacle  too  often  presented 
by  communities  which  ru^h  into  debt  with  a  precipitancy  equaled  only  by  the  disgrace- 
ful expedients  with  which  they  seek  to  escape  iU  honest  payment.  Every  consideration 
of  expediency  and  honor  should  impel  us  to  seek  that  ptoflt  ftom  eKpCrience  wiOoill 
which  the  advent  of  speeial  fortune  may  »  «ufa«  v**^  *  hlewlQi.  The 
measwe  of  onr  snoosss  shall  attest  onr  process  toward  a  deaerred  and  ondnring 
prosperity.  .  .  . 

I  feei  impelled  by  the  convictions  upon  the  subject  expressed  in  my  preceding  mee- 
sages  to  renew  my  reoommsodaHon  for  an  early  settlement  of  the  indebtednem  repre- 
sented by  our  dishonored  railroad  bonds.  The  measure  proposed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
last  Legislature,  and  submitted  to  the  people  in  Juno  last,  was  rejected,  as  you  are 
aware,  by  an  overwhelming  popular  vote.  This  resulted,  as  I  am  persuaded,  from  a 
preralent  mlsqipiehenslon  respecting  die  real  nature  and  prorfsicns  of  tiie  proposed 
jUmh  of  a4jiutment.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  be  forced  to  the  conviction  that  the 
people,  by  this  act,  intended  other  than  their  disapproval  of  the  particular  plan  of  settle- 
ment submitted  to  them.  For,  in  my  opinion,  no  public  calamity,  no  visitation  of  grass- 
hoppers, no  wholesale  destmetion  or  insidious  pestilenoe,  oonld  possibly  Inflict  so  Ihtal  a 
Now  upon  oar  Stoto  as  ilie  deinNrato  repudiation  of  her  solemn  ohllgatlona.  U  wnuld 
be  a  confession  more  damaging  to  the  rhnractcr  of  a  govcmtnont  of  the  people  than  the 
assaults  of  its  worst  enemies.  With  the  loss  of  public  honor,  little  could  remain  worthy 
of  preservation.  Assuming,  therefore,  as  I  gladly  do,  that  this  vote  of  the  people  indi- 
eated  a  purpose  not  to  lepndlato  the  debt  Itsdf,  but  simply  to  condemn  the  proposed 
plan  for  its  payment,  I  shall  be  happy  to  co-operate  in  any  praotioahle  measnre  looking 
to  an  honorable  and  final  adjustment  of  this  vexed  question. 

Speaking  of  the  prospects  of  re-adjustment  and  of  the  ocmditioii  of 
nntional  afEain  ganeimUy,  Uie  Governor  said: 

The  questions  that  remain  are  rather  those  of  expediency  than  of  principle.  They 
are  more  or  less  connected  with  measures  of  finance  and  the  currency,  and  with  the 
honest  exercise  of  cooceded  functions.  In  the  settlement  of  these,  let  the  voice  of  Min- 
nesoto  he  heard  for  honest  money,  for  redemption  of  the  natkm's  pledges,  and  for  that 
just  administration  of  the  government  which  consults  tiie  exigencies  of  the  public  sor- 
rice  in  preference  to  those  of  political  parties.  ...  In  my  judrrment  our  danger  lies  in 
too  much  rather  than  in  too  little  Congressional  action.  Experience  disproves  the  effi- 
eaey  of  financial  panaeeas.  Untampered-wltfi  monetary  disorden  work  their  own 
wholesome  euro  liy  a  law  as  nnanrlng  aa  flmt  lij  which  unhindered  water  finds  its  level* 

The  Bepnblilioan  State  OonTention  in  September,  1879,  again  nominated 
Governor  PilldNiiy  upon  the  flnt  baUot,  and  he  was  elected  Gorenor  of 
the  State  for  a  thbd  term,  being  the  first  Executive  upon  whom  such  an 
honor  haa  been  oonfeired  bj  the  people.   The  redemption  of  the  long  die- 
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honored  bonds  of  the  Stute,  whicli,  from  the  first,  was  a  leadint^  and  cher- 
ished object  of  Governor  Pillsbiiry,  continued  to  be  zealously  urged  by  him 
in  popular  addresses,  in  official  uttenujccs  to  the  Legislature,  and  by  every 
pructicui  means  of  reaching  the  conscience  of  the  people.  These  bonds 
lud  been  inmd  in  18S$  in  aid  of  tlw  ooiuitnictiim  of  taUroadfl,  and  by  a 
sttlMequent  constHational  amendment  could  not  be  settled  without  the  con- 
eenting  vote  of  the  people.  Thus  obstructed,  no  leas  than  fotur  attempts  at 
adjustment  had  failed.  In  hia  message  to  tiie  Legfslatoie,  delivered  Jan- 
uary 0,  1881,  the  Gk)veTnor  made  another  appeal  for  payment,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

At  a  time  when  the  value  of  financial  credit  classifies  anow  the  roll  of  honorable 
debtors  and  exalts  our  country  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  Rhall  our  own  State 
skulk  behind  her  defense  of  sovereignty  and  dufy  the  rule  of  right  simply  because  she 
haa  the  might?  Shall  ^Ihmeaota  herd  with  the  repudiating  Statea  of  the  Sooth  and 
bear  aloft  the  crown  of  shame  as  the  only  dishonored  State  of  the  North?  Nay!  I  would 
not  MTong  the  suffering  South!  for  while  there  may  possibly  be  somp  pnlliation  fur 
default  by  States  crippled  with  civil  disorders  and  aoonrged  by  war,  there  is  none  for  a 
State  flMened  by  prosperity  and  Meat     fortnne. . .  . 

Progresa  and  proapeii^i  and  all  the  institutions  and  aehleveaMiite  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud  are  as  nothing  comparpd  with  a  P]i'>tlp-s  nr\mo.  Persnnfil  debtors  pve 
Borurity  by  which  justice  may  be  compelled.  A  sovereign  State  give«  only  her  honor  as 
the  priccloBS  pledge  of  payment.  Fellow-dtliena  let  fitti  Iw  preserved  though  all  else 
perish* .  * . 

One  day  Minnesota  will  have  a  history,  but  wliether  it  shall  be  a  history  of  honor  or 
dishonor,  her  people  must  soon  determine.  By  the  simplest  rule  of  fair  dealing — o-s  the 
merest  qnestiou  of  policy — in  the  name  of  law,  justice,  and  honor,  I  implore  the  people 
of  Minnesota,  and  yon  gentlemen,  thdr  hoooared  reptesentatlTeB,  as  the  last  puUio  utters 
nncc  I  may  make,  to  seize  this  opportunity  before  it  is  too  late  to  wipe  this  only  blot 
firam  the  Uix  name  of  our  beloved  State. 

Thus  urged,  the  Legislature  made  an  effort,  for  the  fifth  time,  to  adjust 
this  long-standint?  indebtedness.  The  bondholders  having  submitted  a 
proposition,  the  Lo<^islature  passed  an  act  for  its  acceptance,  rcquirin<;  the 
issue  of  ni  w  adjustment  bonds  in  lieu  of  tlie  old  obligations,  provitb-d  a 
tribunal,  to  be  composed  of  Supreme  or  District  Judges,  should  decide  that 
this  could  be  legally  done  without  submitting  the  question  to  the  popular 
vote.  A  stiong  sentiment  of  repudiation  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  and  its  bitter  and  threatening  voice  rendered  an  elective  judiciary 
timid  and  reluctant  to  perform  so  thankless  and  unpopular  a  task;  and 
hence,  in  the  effort  to  constitute  the  required  tribunal.  Governor  Pillsbuiy 
encountered  such  difficulties  as  would  have  proved  insurmountable  to  a  less 
courageous  and  determined  man.  After  inTniborless  delays  the  tribunal  wag 
finally  formed,  when  its  ])roceedings  were  arrested  upon  a  writ  of  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  whole  matter  being  elabonitely  argued  before  tlie  Suprtnio 
Ct)urt  of  the  State,  was  remanded  to  the  Legislature  for  final  action.  Tlio 
question  being  thus  simplified,  the  bondholders  renewed  their  pi  '  >po.sition, 
whereupon  Governor  Pillsbuiy  at  once  dedded  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
the  Lefl^udature  in  order  to  o(molude  the  proffersd  settlement.  Against  thia 
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bold  step  which  contemplatod  prompt  adjustment  of  the  debt  without 
further  reference  to  the  ])Oopk',  he  was  warned  alike  by  timid  friends  and 
exasperated  foes;  but  in  spite  of  the  assaults  of  a  majority  of  the  State 
newspapers,  against  the  jirotests  and  threats  of  an  a])paieutly  overwlielmin^ 
popular  sentiment,  and  in  the  face  of  an  a])proaching  political  convention 
before  which  he  was  a  possible  candidate  for  re-nomination,  be  fearlessly 
iasaed  his  jntKslaiiittion  conyening  the  Legidatore  in  extra  seadon. 

The  resnlt  amply  Jnatified  his  oonrage  and  wisdcnn.  To  the  Legislatiire 
fhiu  Bummomed,  tke  Gtoremor  made  a  last  and  moat  powerful  appeal,  beseech- 
m-^  them,  as  a  parting  word,  to  perform  a  simple  act  of  justice  which  shall 
forever  put  at  rest  the  hauntincr  specter  of  repudiation,  and  place  our  young 
Commonwealth  irrcvocal)ly  in  tlie  sisterliood  of  lionorable  States."  The 
Lcn^slature  promptly  ])assed  the  act  of  adjiistrncnt  which  has  averted  the 
threatened  dishonor  of  tl»e  State,  and  Governor  Pillslmry  retires  from  office 
with  the  triumphant  achievement  of  the  fond  and  8]H>cial  purpose  of  his 
administration.  The  great  measure  of  justice  is  rapidly  gaining  the  hearty 
concmrrenoe  of  all  classes,  and  the  Qovemor,  as  its  cham|rfon,  reoeiTes  the 
grateful  approval  of  the  people  whom  he  had  sealoudy  guided  into  the 
path  of  duty. 

The  three  terms  during  which  Governor  Pillshury  has  served  the  State, 

mark  a  momentous  era  in  her  history.  They  will  be  forever  identified  with 
important  metisures  concerning  the  public  welfare.  They  have  embraced 
])eriutls  both  of  disast(>r  and  of  unexampled  pros]>erity,  and  will  ever  bo 
asbocluted  with  the  memory  of  an  Executive  who  strove  to  serve  \m  State, 
and  dared  to  defend  her  honor. 
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HON.  FREDERICK  W.  PITKIN, 

OOTKaNOB  OF  COLORADO. 

HE  public  career  of  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Pitkin,  the  present  Governor 
I  of  Colorado,  has  been  one  of  eminent  success.    Though  a  resident  of 
~*    the  State  for  a  period  of  less  than  ten  years,  he  has  become  prom- 
inently identified  with  its  material  welfare  and  progress,  and  is  now  success- 
fully serving  a  second  term  as  Governor  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  State 
in  the  Union. 

Governor  Pitkin  was  bom  in  Manchester,  Connecticut,  on  August  31, 
1837,  and  is  now  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  father,  Eli  Pit- 
kin, Esq.,  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  citizens  of  that  New 
England  town,  and  represented  a  line  of  old  and  honorable  ancestry.  His 
son's  preparation  for  college  was  intrusted  to  careful  and  competent  tiitors, 
who  fitted  him  for  admission  to  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, and  he  entered  that  institution  in  the  year  1855.  Afti-r  a  three- 
years'  course,  he  gra<luated  with  honors,  and  taking  a  short  respite,  passed 
at  the  old  homestead,  he  resumed  his  studies  at  the  Albany  Law-school. 
He  completed  the  course  there,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  started  for  the 
West  to  begin  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  located  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  in  the  year  1859,  in  time  becoming  a  member  of  the  legal  firm 
of  Palmer,  Hooker  &  Pitkin,  the  leading  legal  firm  in  Milwaukee  at  that 
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tune.  As  the  business  of  the  firm  increased,  ft  rerj  large  proportion  of  the 
labor  of  preparing  cases,  and  oondncting  them  to  a  snocessfnl  iaaue  thiouj^ 
the  courts,  devolved  upon  Hr.  Pitkin,  as  the  youngest  member  of  the  flim; 

and  a  too  constant  aiqplication  to  his  profession  soon  began  to  undermine  his 
health,  and  in  time  necessitated  a  withdrawal  from  it  altogether. 

By  the  advice  of  physicians  he  abandoned  the  practice  of  his  profession 
for  a  time,  and  in  1873  embarked  for  Europe,  in  the  hope  that  a  <  liange  of 
climute  would  have  the  effect  of  restoring  liis  vigor  and  strcugtli.  The 
journey  abroad  was  not  attended  with  any  satisfactory  results,  and  during 
his  stay  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  he  was  confined  to  his  room,  with 
little  hope  of  reeoveiy,  for  nearly  two  months.  As  soon  as  he  became  strong 
enough  to  tiaTel,  he  started  for  his  home  again,  his  indomitable  courage 
and  win-power  oreiooming  the  lack  of  bodily  atiengtii.  After  his  return, 
Mr.  Pitkin  traveled  through  a  portion  of  the  Southern  States,  and  pasaed  a 
winter  in  Florida.  After  a  consultation  with  Dr.  John  T.  Metcalfe,  a  prom- 
inent physician  and  surgeon  of  New  York  City,  he  was  recommended  by 
that  distinguished  physician  to  give  the  climate  of  Colorado  a  test;  and, 
acting  on  what  has  since  proved  to  have  been  the  means  of  restoring  his 
health  and  prolonging  his  life,  Mr.  Pitkin  went  to  Colorado  in  1874.  For 
three  years  he  gave  himself  Up  to  the  task  of  recuperating  his  wasted  frame 
and  inhaling  the  pure,  v^rous  air  of  the  mountains.  His  summers  were 
passed  in  a  tent,  movii^  from  one  point  to  another  through  the  mountains 
of  Southern  Colorado,  and  wintering  in  the  valley  towns  farther  north.  As 
his  health  grew  better,  he  interested  himself  in  the  mines  in  Southern  Col- 
orado, and  became  identified  witli  the  development  of  some  valuable  prop- 
erty near  Ouray,  which  place  ia  still  iua  residence.  During  the  winter  he 
resided  at  Pueblo. 

Uis  popularity  throughout  the  State  was  successfully  demonstrated  in 
1878,  when  he  became  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Republican  party  as 
their  candidate  for  Ctovemor.  Though  opposed  on  the  Democratic  tiisket 
by  one  of  the  strongest  men,  politically,  in  the  State,  Hr.  Pitkin  was  elected 
by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  a  Republican  candidate  in  the  State. 
His  administration  was  the  most  successful  that  young  State  had  ever  liad. 
Though  beset  with  many  discournging  circumstances,  he  brought  the  State 
through  a  period  of  tw^o  years  of  almost  incessant  trouble,  suppressed  border 
conflicts,  protected  the  settlers  along  the  Indian  border,  and  brought  the 
value  of  State  paper,  which  had  previously  been  held  at  a  discount,  to  a 
premiiun  over  and  above  its  face.   The  obstacles  which  an  advocate  ^f  wise 
and  judidouB  government  enoounten  in  a  new  State  an  not  generally  under- 
stood or  appiedated.  The  accesrion  of  Governor  Pitkin  to  the  gubernatorial 
chair  found  the  settlements  lying  adjacent  to  the  Indian  Reservation  iU 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  Ute  Indians.  Their  uncertain,  threatening 
attitude  at  all  times  was  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  State,  and  tlieir  repeated  raids  on  isolated  settlements  rendered  the  pur- 
suit of  any  civilized  occupation  a  hazardous  undertaking.    Governor  Pitkin's 
attitude  on  this  questiou,  which  hod  assumed  a  matter  of  grave  importance 
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to  a  very  considerable  number  of  Colorado's  population^  was  neither  beaitat- 

va^  nor  uncertain. 

In  his  inaugural  address  to  the  two  brandies  of  tlie  Colorado  Lofjisla- 
ture,  in  Januarj',  1879,  Governor  Pitkin,  after  alluding  to  the  vast  tra(  t  of 
land  occupied  by  the  Indians  as  a  reservation — a  tract  nearly  three  tiuies  as 
laige  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts  anid : 

The  nomber  of  bidiaat  who  ooen^  tills  rasflrnttkn  b  sbont  three  fliouuad.  If  the 
land  WM  divided  up  between  the  taidlvidaal  members  of  the  tribe,  it  would  give  oveiy 
mnn,  woman,  iin<l  cliilil  between  thrpo  nn'l  four  thousand  acres.  It  has  bcfii  chiimed 
that  the  entire  tribe  have  had  in  cuUivatiou  about  fifty  acres  of  land.  From  some  per- 
•oosl  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  believe  that  one  able^^todled  white  tattler  would  culti- 
vate mwe  land  than  the  whole  tribeof  Utes.  ...  If  this  reeervatlon  ean  be  eztingnlthed 
and  the  lan<l  thrown  o\)fn  to  settlors,  It  wUl  famish  homes  to  thousnnds  of  tlie  people  of 
this  State,  who  dejiire  homes;  will  furnish  grazing  for  iinnienso  bcrda  of  cuttle,  horses, 
and  sheep;  and  may  prove  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals.  .  .  .  There  is,  in  my 
judgment,  no  matter  of  each  urgent  importanee  to  oar  people  as  die  immediate  eztta^ 
gnlshment  of  the  Indian  title.  The  westward  march  of  the  white  race  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, begun  over  two  hundred  years  ago  on  tht;  Atlantic  coast,  cannot  long  be  arrested  at 
the  boundurica  of  this  immense  tract  of  valuable  loud,  by  the  presence  of  a  tribe  of 
Indiana  too  email  In  nwnber  to  oonstltate  a  reepeotaUe  village.  .  .  .  anything  we  can 
do  shall  contribute  toward  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  for  occupation  and  settlement 
by  our  people,  I  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  of  more  subetaatial  iMneflt  to  the  State 
than  most  uf  the  ordinarj'  legislation  of  the  session. 

During  the  first  two  yuars  of  his  administration  Governor  Pitkin  did 
the  utmost  in  his  i>owcr  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  settlers  from 
tiie  ravages  of  these  Indians.  Tlie  authority  of  the  Federal  GoTemment  on 
the  Reservation,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Indians,  precluded  the 
posdhilify  of  any  actiim  looking  to  a  q)eed7  and  effective  settlement  of  the 
entire  Indian  problem,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  had  he  been  enabled  to  act 
independently  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  as  his  judgment  and  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  facts  warranted,  the  Thornburg  massacre,  followed  by  the  assas- 
sination of  Father  Meeker  and  his  men,  the  di;vastation  of  the  White  River 
Agency,  and  the  capture  of  the  Meeker  women  would  not  have  occurred. 
So  strong  was  the  feeling  in  favor  of  Governor  Pitkin's  policy  on  this  ques- 
tion, that  it  would  have  been  ea^  to  raise  and  equip  T«klunteers  to  take  the 
field  and  cany  on  the  war  with  the  Indians^  without  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  or  its  troops. 

Towsrd  the  dose  of  his  first  term  Governor  Pitkin  was  called  upon  to 
siqipress  a  serious  trouble  growing  out  of  difference  between  miners  and 
mine  owners  at  Leadville.  For  several  weeks  a  conflict  seemed  inevitable. 
All  mining  was  checked,  business  was  paralyzed,  and  the  entire  industries 
of  the  camp  were  brou^^'lit  to  a  stand-still.  Through  the  wise  counsels  of 
the  Governor,  added  to  the  tirm  manner  in  which  he  took  hold  of  the  diffi- 
culty, all  apprehension  ceased,  and  the  trouble,  which  it  had  been  predicted 
wouid  end  in  the  destruction  of  many  lives  and  valuable  property,  waa 
averted  without  a  particle  of  bloodshed,  or  the  loss  of  any  considerable 
amount  of  proper^. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  choice  of  his  successor,  the  opponents  of 
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Governor  Pitkiii  seized  upon  his  action  in  the  Leadville  troubles,  and  insti- 
tuted a  vigorous  opposition  to  his  re-nomination.  At  the  Republican  conven- 
tion, however,  he  was  a^ain  their  unanimous  choice  for  Governor,  and  in  the 
election  following;,  his  action  was  endorsed  by  a  majority  of  nearly  five 
thousand  votes,  double  the  majority  accorded  him  two  years  previous. 

His  second  term  has  been  as  successful  as  his  first.  Under  the  increased 
t»rotection  afforded  to  settlers  through  his  personal  appeals  to  the  War 
Department,  Oovemor  Pitkin  has  witnessed  the  location  of  new  settiements, 
the  discovery  of  important  mineral  heda,  the  extension  of  railway  lines 
Within  nght  of  the  camps  of  tiie  Indians,  and  a  gemeral  prosperity  through- 
out the  entire  State. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  State  concedes  to  Governor 
Pitkin  all  qualities  that  add  to  successful  government.  Of  a  disposition 
that  invites  the  confidence  of  his  constituency,  he  is  sought  for  advice  on 
all  subjects  that  pertain  in  any  way  to  the  welfare  of  his  Commonwealth. 
His  knowledge  of  every  portion  of  the  vast  domain  comprised  witliin  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  State  enables  him  to  discuss  measures  for  improve- 
ment and  progress  with  any  of  its  people,  and  suggest  methods  for  iniMig 
immigration  and  settlement.  IXuzing  the  negotiations  for  the  removal  of 
the  Ute  Indians,  Governor  Pitkin  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the 
desired  object,  and  spent  several  weeks  in  Washington  before  the  Congres- 
sional Committee,  urging  the  claims  of  his  constituents,  and  demonstrating, 
by  his  testimony  before  the  Committee,  his  entire  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
problem,  and  his  thorough  familiarity  with  every  detail  in  the  history  of  the 
Ute  Indians. 

Governor  Pitkin  was  the  first  public  man  in  Colorado  to  call  attention  to 
the  evila  of  Chinese  immigmtion,  claiming  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  at  the  b^pinning  of  his  second  term  ihat,  **if  the  public  inter- 
ests are  injuriously  affected  by  their  presence  upon  American  scnl,  tiien  i% 
becomes  our  duty  to  take  such  action  as  is  within  our  power  to  arrest  the 
evil  before  it  assumes  greater  proportions." 

After  citing  the  customs  of  Chinese  emij^frants  to  this  country,  and  the 
unfair  competition  they  offer  to  American  labor,  tlie  address  continues: 

There  can  be  no  fair  competition  L>etwoen  American  labor  based  upon  the  family  rela- 
tion, the  home  cliclo^  and  the  duties  of  eitltenship  on  the  one  hand,  and  Chinese  labor 
on  tiM  oflier  hand,  which  ignoras  those  nlations  and  rests  npon  a  systom  of  prostiCation. 

Thi'^  rijiio^tinii  H  of  tho  fm^nti^st  iniportruicp  in  our  own  conntry,  where  most  people 
labor,  and  w  here  the  lnl>oring  i)eople  are  the  ruling  class.  A  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment  must  rest  upon  both  the  intelligenco  and  moral  political  honesty  of  the  people. 

Unless  the  mass  of  the  people  an  both  Intelligent  and  honest,  out  CkivemnMDt  and 
in«titutions  nrast  soon  be  ovcrtlirown.  And  any  system  which  is  iiyurioiis  to  the  labor* 
ing  classes  is  necessarily  ho-tile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

Governor  Pitkin  has  a  wife  and  two  children,  Robert  and  Florence; 
the  former  being  now  a  student  at  Yale  College.  Three  years  at  the  head 
of  the  State  Government  has  given  him  a  hold  upon  the  i>eople  of  the  State, 
and  it  will  not.  be  satisfied  to  lose  the  advantage  of  his  counsels  and 
experience. 
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HON.  HARRIS  M.  PLAISTED, 

OOTVRNOR  OF  WUXKM. 

ARUIS  M.  PLAISTED,  Governor  of  Mnine,  was  born  in  Jefferson, 
N.  U.,  on  November  2.  1828,  and  was  bruuglit  up  on  his  futhcr'ti 
furm,  woiking  during  the  sununer  months  and  teaching  sdiool  in 
winter.  He  finally  gradoated  at  Colbj  University  in  1868,  and  at  the 
Albany  Law-eehool  in  1865,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  began 
practice  in  Bangor,  3Ie.,  in  1856.  He  served  in  the  Union  anny  throughout 
the  war  as  Colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Maine  Volunteers,  and  Teceived  at  ita 
close  the  brevet  of  Major-General.  In  1807  and  1808  he  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Lejrislature ;  was  a  Delefjate  at-lar^e  to  the  Natioiiii!  Republican 
Convention  in  18(58,  and  ser^'ed  as  Attorney-General  of  the  Stale  during;  1873 
to  1875.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  (\)ngress  from  the  Fourth  District  by 
about  1,000  majority,  but  was  not  a  candidate  in  1876.  General  Plaiated 
leonved  the  Oieenback  nomination  for  Goyenior  in  June,  1880. 

He  entered  upon  his  gabematorial  duties  Januaiy  6, 1881,  and  in  his 
inaqgural  address  discussed  old  subjects  in  a  veiy  humorous  and  original 
manner.  Among  other  topics  he  referred  to  the  fact  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  existing  in  Maine,  and  stated  that  this  law  had  been  influential  in 
diminishing  the  population  of  the  State,  the  haraK^ed  debtor,  in  many  in- 
stances, beintj  forced  to  leave  to  protect  his  jhtsoikiI  lilxTty.  Financial 
points  were  discussed  at  length,  and  the  gi'ouud  of  State  allairs  well  covered. 
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HON.  ALBERT  G.  PORTER, 

oorsRNOB  or  iitdiana.. 

nlr  LBERT  G.  PORTER,  Governor  of  Indiana,  was  born  at  Lawrence- 
Wk  burg,  in  that  State,  April  20,  1824,  where  he  made  his  home  till  over 
^1  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  for  a  time  a  student  in  the  college  at 
Hanover,  and  afterwards  at  Asbury  University,  Greencastle,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1843,  during  the  Presidency  of  the  distinguished  Bishop  Simpson. 
A.fter  studying  law  at  Lawrenceburg,  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  where  he 
has  since  lived.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1845,  and  immediately 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Porter  was  early  called  to  serve  as  Attorney  for  his  adopted  city, 
and  also  to  become  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  same,  which 
position  he  retained  for  several  years.  He  was  appointed  Reporter  of 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Judge  Blackford's  time,  and  published 
five  volumes  of  reports  as  the  result  of  his  labors  in  that  capacity. 

His  first  partner  was  his  father-in-law,  Hiram  Brown,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Bar  in  Central  Indiana.  Hon.  Lucian  Barbour,  of  Indianapolis,  next 
became  his  partner,  and  this  connection  continued  until  the  election  of  Mr. 
Barbour  to  Congress  in  1854.  He  then  formed  a  copartnership  with  Hon. 
David  McDonald,  which  was  continued  till  Mr.  Porter's  nomination  for  the 
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RepraMntatlTe  Chamber  at  Washington  in  1858,  to  whirli  he  was  elected  as 
a  Republican  by  a  vote  of  10.776  against  9,716  for  his  rival  canilidatf.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1800,  his  vote  then  standing  13,029  against  11,877  for  the 
Democratic  nominee.  He  served  in  Congress  during  the  stormy  period  of 
the  first  months  of  the  civil  war,  a  time  wlikh  tried  the  caUbra  ae  well  as 
the  patriotism  of  atateemen,  by  the  magidtQcle  and  difficulty  of  their  public 
duties.  Th»'  inteiests  of  his  family  required  him  to  decline  a  renominatioii 
for  Congress,  and  returning  home,  Judge  McDonald  inyited  him  to  renew 
their  pleasant  professional  association,  by  again  becoming  a  partner  with 
liiwi  in  practice  of  law,  an  invitation  which  I^Ir.  Porter  esteemed  a 
genuine  compliment,  and  gladly  accepted.  This  connection  was  broken 
only  by  the  appointment  of  Judge  .McDonald,  at  a  later  date,  by  President 
Lincoln,  to  the  ix)sition  of  United  States  District  Judge  for  Indiana. 

Mr.  Porter  was  afterwards  in  partnership  with  Mr.  W.  P.  Fishback. 
and  when  Gcuerul  Ben.  Harrison  returned  home  after  service  In  the  aimy  he 
became  a  member  of  the  ilim,  which  eiisted  for  a  nomber  of  years.  He  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Porter,  Harrison  d;  Hinee,  and  oon« 
tinned  to  labor  in  his  chosen  and  much -loved  field  of  activity  until  dected 
to  tiie  poflition  he  now  holds.  Indeed  his  devotion  to  his  profession  was  as 
marked  as  the  singleness  of  purpose  which  characterized  his  efTorts  for  the 
party  whose  principles  he  adopted,  in  their  application  to  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  hour,  ^Ir.  Porter  was  a  candidate  for  Presidential  Sector  on 
the  Ilayes  ticket  in  1876,  and  in  March,  1878,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Hayes  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  which  position  he  held  until  chosen 
Qovemor.  He  was  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  id  the  law  up  to 
the  time  of  the  appointment  last  mentioned,  except  when  this  practioe  waa 
interrupted  by  his  two  tenns  in  Oongress.  He  has  been  an  active  mflm- 
ber  (rfthe  B^ublican  party  since  its  organization,  having  cast  his  lot  with 
it  primarily  on  account  of  his  emphatic  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
davery. 

In  July,  1880,  he  made  a  very  carefully  prepared  and  forcible  campaign 
speech,  in  which  he  glowingly  commented  upon  the  record  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  elo<pu'utly  eulogized  their  standard-bearer.  General  Garfield. 

Mr.  Porter  was  elected  Governor  by  a  handsome  majority,  and  entered 
upon  his  four  years*  term  of  office  January  10,  1881. 

He  has  already  made  himself  a  popular  Chief •Xagisfcrate  in  the  great 
State  whose  people  have  never  fidled  to  appreoiate  and  honor  him. 
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HON.  ORAN  M.  ROBERTS, 

mtnaawm  o  naua. 

y|^RAN  MILO  ROBERTS,  Qovernor  of  Tma,  mm  born  in  Laurens 
»9  Diatriet,  Booth  Gtrolina,  July  11,  1816.  In  early  boyhood  he  fe- 
moved  with  his  father*!  funfly  to  AUbama,  where  he  porraed  his 
studies,  preparing  for  the  University  of  Alabama^  atToscaloosai  and  giadoa- 
ting  there  in  1836. 

Five  years  laterhc  emigrated  to  Texas,  then  a  new  and,  fis  it  is  still,  avast 
territory  of  varied  climate  and  p^rowing  towns.  So  rapid  was  his  success  in 
his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  that  in  1844  and  1845,  four  years  after,  he  was  ap- 
pointed District  Attorney  by  Governor  Houston,  and  in  1846  was  made 
District  Judge  by  Governor  Henderson,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  1851. 
Upon  the  death  of  Hon.  Abner  8.  Lipscomb^  Associate  Judge  of  the  Bu- 
preme  Court,  in  1856,  Mr.  Roberts  was  nominated  by  the  Bar  of  the  dtj  of  ■ 
Austin  to  the  vacancy,  and  vras  elected.  In  1861,  while  still  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Roberts  was  elected  from  Smith  Countj, 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  (Secession)  Convention,  of  which  he  was  ' 
made  President  by  acclamation.  In  1862  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Bench,  entered  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  elected  Colonel  of 
the  Eleventh  Texas  infantry,  with  which  he  served  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
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Department,  in  <*  Walker*8  Divkion,"  daring  the  greater  pert  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  that  corps  in  ArkaoBas  and  Louisiana.    In  1864,  and  while  still 

with  his  command.  Col.  Koborts  was  elected  Cliief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Stutc>,  to  iiU  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Uon. 
Royall  T.  Wheeler. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Smith  County, 
and  resttmed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  fie  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  OoDBtlttttional  Convention  of  1806,  and  made  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  that  body.  On  the  84th  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature  a  United  States  Senator  for  the  unezpirad  tenn 
ending  March  4,  1869,  but  was  not  permitted  to  take  hi.s  scat.  From  1868 
to  1870  Judge  Roberta  was  a  Professor  in  the  Law-school  at  Gilmer,  Upahur 
County,  meanwhile  practicing  his  profession. 

In  1874,  upon  the  accession  to  power  of  a  Democratic  State  admin i.stra- 
tion,  he  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Coke  to  his  former  p()>iii()n  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  elected  to  the  same  jmhition  by  the 
people,  under  the  new  oaBsHtniion,  February  15, 1876,  wlddi  office  he  fflled 
until  nominated  for  Goremor  by  the  Democratie  State  Convention  in  July, 
1878,  receiving  a  unanimous  vote  of  that  bo^  after  the  withdrawal  of  all 
other  candidates.  Judge  Roberts  Immediately  resigned  his  position  on  the 
Bench,  to  tsike  effect  October,  1878,  and  in  the  following  November  was 
elected  Governor  of  Texas.    He  was  re-elected  in  1881. 

Governor  Roberts  has  been  popular  with  his  party,  and  an  efficient  Ex- 
ecutive, but  in  intensely  "Southern"  in  his  sympathies,  both  by  education 
and  life-long  associations. 
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HON.  JOHN  P.  ST.  JOHN, 

OOTKBIfOB  or  KAN8AB. 


OHN  p.  ST.  JOHN,  Governor  of  Kansas,  is  eminently  a  self-made 
man,  whose  achievements  and  victories  over  adverse  circximstances  in 
all  the  stnigrgles  of  life,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  with  their  many 


interesting  and  instructive  incidents,  form  a  life-history  which  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  may  contemplate  with  pride,  and  every  youth  peruse  with  en- 
couragement and  profit. 

He  was  born  in  Brockville,  Franklin  County,  Indiana,  February  25, 
1833,  and  comes  of  a  Christian  family.  His  grandfather.  Rev.  Daniel  St. 
John,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  more  than  sixty  years  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  A  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  ultimately  he  removed  to  the  West,  where  he  dwelt  during  his  declining 
years,  and  died  at  Broad  Ripple,  Indiana,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  While  residing  in  New  York  Stale  his  family  was  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  a  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Samuel  St.  John,  and  became  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  a  man  of  good,  natural  ability 
and  considerable  attainments,  dwelling  on  a  farm  in  Franklin,  where  John 
P.  was  born. 

Like  the  majority  of  great  and  good  men,  John  P.  St.  John  was  blessed 
with  a  good  mother.    She  was  of  English  extraction,  a  daughter  of  Captain 
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Snell  who  disLinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  1812.  Of  this  Christian  lady 
Governor  St.  John  has  many  times  spoken  iu  words  of  heartfelt  venera- 
tion. Ilcr  influence  seems  to  have  had  great  power  over  Idmtraai  Ids  eirliMt 
ycarH,  and  to  have  had  no  slight  part  in  moulding  the  ebaraeterof  hit  mind. 

Pioneer  Ule  In  tbe  Weat  fifty  yean  ago  was  more  favorable  to  the  derel- 
o|iment  of  the  phyrical  than  the  mental  powers.  But  this  boy  had  a  very 
dear  idea  of  tbe  value  of  an  education.  Possibly  his  mother  had  something 
to  do  with  the  estimate  he  formed,  but  his  own  persistence  and  untiring  in- 
dustry, qualities  which  have  distinguiHhed  him  all  through  his  life,  were 
mainly  in.strumeutal  in  its  realization.  "  Tlie  chores"  had  to  be  done  on  the 
farm,  morning  and  night.  The  boy  wa.s  young,  but  he  could  do  something 
to  help  his  parents,  and  that  little  was  tliorouglily  done.  In  the  iutcrval  be- 
tween those  morning  and  evening  labors  he  attended  school  in  the  little  log 
school-house  of  tiie  neighborhood,  and  when  he  returned  home  at  night  and 
had  performed  lus  home  duties  on  the  farm,  he  never  failed  to  team  hia  lea- 
sons  h^ore  he  retired  to  rest 

School  days,  however,  were  brief,  and  when,  before  he  emerged  from 
boyhood,  he  finally  quit  school,  he  set  to  work  on  a  self-imposed  course  of 
study,  laying  the  neighborhood  under  tribute  for  such  books  as  could  Ije 
borrowed,  or  purchased  at  low  rates.  There  is  something  very  inleiesting 
in  the  picture  of  this  farmer^sboy,  tired  and  weary  in  the  evening  with  lal)(>r 
on  the  land,  settling  himself  down  by  the  light  of  the  fire  to  voluntary 
study.  Any  one  witnesaing  the  spectsde  would  have  said  there  was  '  'grit^' 
In  the  boy,  and  subsequent  events  have  proved  that  such  an  opinion  would 
have  been  correct. 

There  was,  however,  a  trouble  in  the  Indiana  farm-house.  The  heart 
of  the  beloved  mother  was  slowly  breaking  under  a  Intter  sorrow.  Her  hus- 
band had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  social  glass,  and  was  fast  becoming 
its  slave.  "Things  about  the  farm  were  not  as  they  used  to  be,"  is  the  pa- 
thetic description  we  have  of  that  time,  and  "father  was  not  so  well  off  as 
formerly."  It  was  decided  that  John  should  leave  home  to  earn  a  living  for 
himself,  and  while  yet  in  his  *'  teens"  he  was  placed  in  a  store  at  a  salary  of 
six  dollars  a  month.  That  was  scarcely  the  life  for  which  the  active  lad  was 
adapted,  and  before  he  was  twenty  he  resolved  on  leaving  it  fox  more  con- 
genial pursuits. 

California  attracted  him,  and  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
Qolden  State.  It  was  a  hazardous  enterprise  for  a  mere  boy  to  undertake, 
but  he  was  not  afraid  of  work;  he  was  adventurous  and  ambitious.  We  can 
easily  understand  how  anxious  the  mother  must  have  been  when  she  bade 
him  farewell.  The  tem])tations  to  which  he  would  be  exposetl  .'•he  could 
imagine,  and  she  had  at  her  side  a  doleful  example  of  what  evil  those  temp- 
tations might  achieve.  The  last  day  at  home  Governor  St.  John  has  de- 
scribed with  much  pathos.  "My  mother,**  he  said,  "was  not  cheerfiil  and 
happy— how  could  ahe  bef  and  though  ahe  never  qwke  6t  her  fears  or  secret 
sorrow,  yet  I  aaw  it  all,  and,  boy  aa  I  waa^  I  hated  the  demon,  Drink,  tbathad 
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made  such  a  change  in  my  father,  had  broken  my  mother^s  heart,  and  dark- 
ened my  boyhood's  home;  and  I  resolved  it  never  should  pass  my  Hpx,  nnd 
anything  I  could  say  or  do  should  be  done  to  put  the  blighting  curse  from 
other  homes.  My  mother  called  me  to  her  and  said,  '  John,  my  son,  prom- 
ise me  you'll  always  be  a  man  wherever  you  go.'  I  promised  her,  and 
wherever  I  went  after,  and  whenever  tempted  to  go  astray,  or  do  anything 
that  I  knew  my  mothw  would  not  approve  of,  that  promise  kept  me  right. 
Oh,  motheral  talk  to  yomr  boja  and  get  them  to  promiae  you  against  eveiy- 
thing  that  leads  men  astray;  and  men  I  when  you  are  tempted  to  do  wrong, 
to  enter  a  saloon  and' imbibe  the  poisonous  draught,  think  wonld  God  ^vant 
you  to  go  in  there!  And  if  your  thoughts  won't  go  as  high  as  that,  think 
of  your  mother,  your  next  best  friend  to  God.  Think  whether  she  WOnld 
have  you  do  this  thing  or  not;  and  if  she  would  not,  don't  do  it." 

In  California  St.  John  accej)ted  any  work  that  olTcred.  lie  had  his 
own  way  to  make,  and  he  recognized  no  way  of  making  it  but  steady,  hon- 
ert  wolk.  Our  young  men  in  the  present  day  are  daaded  **lacky  coupe/* 
f<»tanate  speculations,  which  have  indoctrinated  them  with  a  contempt  for 
the  dower  procesa  of  work;  hat  8t  John  tned  the  alow  way  and  sncoeeded. 
Sometimes  mining,  sometimes  woricing  on  the  steamboats,  or  trading  at 
others;  when  nothing  better  could  be  had,  chopping  wood,  but  always  at 
work,  and  always  careful  of  his  money  that  he  might  be  able  to  send  home 
some  little  help  to  his  mother,  whose  straitened  circumstances  rendered  such 
assistance  only  too  welcome.  His  connection  with  the  steamboats  proved 
more  lucrative  for  St.  John  than  his  other  employments,  and  the  length  of 
his  voyages  increased.  He  sailed  to  South  America,  to  Mexico,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  took  a  jonney  through  Central  Ameiioa.  In  1852  and  18Sd  the 
Vidian  wars  laoke  out,  and  then  St.  John,  with  many  other  citizens,  entered 
the  field  against  the  red  men,  was  wounded  twice,  and  several  times  nar- 
rowly escaped  death. 

During  his  CUifomian  cxperienoes  be  commenced  the  study  of  law. 
We  have  here  another  of  those  picturesque  interiors  that  a  Kulicns  might 
have  ])!iinted.  In  a  rough  miner's  cabin  by  the  light  of  pine  knots,  onboard 
a  steamer  by  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  lantern,  or  the  dim  light  of  the  moon, 
the  persistent  young  man,  but  little  over  twenty  years  of  age,  was  seen 
poring  over  bis  law  books.  The  same  tenacious  hold  upon  mental  culture 
whidi  distinguished  him  in  diildliood  was  apparent  in  his  early  manhood. 
It  was  a  pursnit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties;  bnt  it  was  so  lur  successful 
that  in  1800  he  was  accepted  as  clerk  by.  the  law  flim  of  Starkweather  ^ 
McLean,  of  Charlton,  HI.,  and  in  a  year  from  that  time  had  given  evidence 
of  80  much  ability  and  learning  that  he  was  given  a  partnership.  Wlien  the 
war  broke  out,  St.  John,  like  many  other  professional  men  both  North  and 
South,  closed  his  office  to  take  the  field  in  defence  of  his  ])rineiples.  lie  en- 
li.sted  as  a  private  in  the  (3Sth  Illinois  Volunteers,  but  before  the  close  of  the 
war  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  "When  he  returned  to 
private  life,  he  settled  at  Independence,  Ho.,  and  there  he  remained  for 
upward  ol  eight  yean. 
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During  the  politicftl  campai/?n  of  1808,  St.  John  was  an  active  worker, 
lie  visited  ail  the  towns  of  Western  Missouri,  and  became  well  known  as  an 
effective  speaker.  In  3Iay,  18C9,  he  removed  to  Kansas,  and  commenced  a 
lAw  bnaliMss  at  Olathe,  at  first  in  partnership  with  Mr.  IL  Y.  B.  Packer,  but 
afterward  alone.  Hiiee  yean  later  he  waa  elected  to  the  State  Benata 
This  was  tiie  first  prominent  pditical  office  he  had  filled,  thoo^  he  had, 
while  in  Illinois,  receiTed  from  his  fellow-citisens  evidenc  es  of  public  confi- 
dence. In  1876  the  nomination  for  Gk>vemor  was  tendered  him,  but  at  that 
time  he  declined  it.  It  was,  however,  apain  offered  him  by  the  State  Con- 
vention, lield  at  Topeka,  on  August  2H,  1878,  and  his  friends  ur<;ently 
pressed  him  to  accept  it.  He  consented,  and  at  once  commenced  an  ener- 
getic campaign.  He  was  elected  Governor  in  a  total  vote  of  138,385,  by  a 
majority  of  86,812  over  his  principid  rival,  and  a  majority  over  all  of  9,755. 

January  13,  1870,  was  the  day  of  liis  inauguration,  and  being  the  first 
public  occasion  of  the  kind  in  Kansaa,  it  attracted  the  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  State.  It  was  a  cold  winter  day,  but  the  great  mnltitiide  was  enthn- 
siastic. 

In  his  inaugural,  the  new  Governor  spoln  with  pride  of  the  progre.(;<;  and 
pro8|)erity  of  the  State;  gave  an  interesting  remmi  of  her  liistory  and  paid 
an  eloquent  and  merited  tribute  to  the  enterprise,  thrift,  and  monility  of  her 
people,  showing  his  just  nppreciation  of  those  who  had  been  pleased  to  be- 
stow upon  him  their  highest  honor. 

In  1880,  inatotal  vote  of  198,288,  St.  John  was  re-elected  by  a  majority 
over  the  next  highest  candidate  of  61,647,  and  a  majority  over  all  of  8S,170, 
a  fact  which  shows  how  sattsfactofy  to  the  people  bad  been  the  manner  in 
which  he  liad  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  during  the  first  term. 

The  chief  events  which  have  distinguished  Governor  St.  John^  admin- 
istration have  been  the  negpro  exodus  to  Kansas  in  1879,  and  the  passage  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  in  1880.  In  the  former  year,  during  the 
period  of  (lie  exodus  he  took  great  interest,  jwrsonally  and  officially,  in  the 
multitude  of  mendicant  and  suffering  colored  people  who  crowded  into  Kan- 
sas from  the  South.  June  2Gth  of  that  year,  he  addressed  a  letter  "to  the 
friends  of  the  colored  people,"  asking  earnestly  for  aid  in  "caring  for  the 
helpless  and  destitute  refugees.**  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  spared  no  efforts  tat 
colonizing  and  supporting  those  pennUess,  self -exiled  immigtaate. 

On  January  8S,  1883,  Governor  St.  John  made  an  eloquent  and  powerful 
Bpeech  at  the  BrookhTi  Tabemade,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  ^kve  an 
extended  account  of  the  ongin  and  reenlts  of  the  great  temperance  move- 
ment in  Kansas,  and  of  his  gubernatorial  jiolicy  and  labors  in  aid  of  the 
same.  As  an  illustration  of  his  style  of  oratory,  as  well  as  affordinj;  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  view  of  the  mudm ajterandi  in  that  cause  among  the 
western  people,  we  (juote  from  that  address  the  following  extracts: 

Mb.  Ciiaikman  akd  Citizens:  It  afibrds  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  have  the 
privfl«ge  of  ■ddresslng  m  many  eidzeni  we  have  hen  t04i^t  In  fhb  templo  eraetad 
to  Um  honor  sad  g^oiy  of  God,  upon  a  tnl^aet  so  doee^  intsnrorea  with  GhrittiaBi^ 
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flutt  we  eaimot  ■qMrmte  om  from  fh«  otiMr  wMioat  doing  minHiMt  ii^jaiy  to  both. 
While  It  la  trae  a  citizen  mny  l>c  in  favor  of  temperance  and  not  be  a  ChrUttaa,  yet  I 

clnim  that  no  citizen  can  he  n  Christian  nivl  not  he  in  favor  of  tempernne''.  Xo  preater 
truth  was  ever  uttered  than  that  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  <ui(l  that  "the  Govom- 
ment  cannot  esbt  Iielf  iteve  tad  half  ftee."  Ko  less  a  truth  i»  cuntained  in  the  decia- 
fatkn  that  this  Govemment  oamiot  exnt  half  drank  and  half  sober.  It  mast  of  neees- 
.  sity  eventually  become  all  one  or  all  the  other.  Tf  tliis  he  true  it  then  becomes  the  dutj 
of  every  lover  of  his  country,  of  every  lover  of  humanity,  of  every  Christian  through- 
out this  land,  to  put  forth  every  effort  in  his  or  her  power  to  make  of  this  a  sober  nation. 
The  use,  nuuraflntme^  and  sale  of  Intoxteatfaig  Uqoonaea  bererage  Is  either  riJiht  or  it 
is  absolutely  wrong*  There  is  no  neutral  ground  to  be  oocupled  successfully  by  any  one. 
If  it  is  right,  it  is  wrong  to  iin[Kme  a  heavy  license  or  excise  tax  upon  the  business — if  it 
b  legitimate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  wrong,  no  amount  of  license  or  excise-money 
can  ever  make  It  right.  It  then  being,  as  I  contend,  absohitely  wrong,  It  should  be  pn>- 
hihitcil  and  never  shoul  1  li  n  <•  given  to  it  the  sanction  of  the  law.  If  the  men  and  boys 
of  this  country  arc  to  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liqnni-«,  I  pay  in  God's 
name  let  them  be  destroyed  in  violation  rather  than  by  the  sanction  of  any  law.  I  come 
here  to-night  to  talk  to  you  upon  a  svbjeet  that  Is  in  no  smse  political,  or,  fnotiier 
words,  It  Is  not  a  partisan  question.  The  platform  of  temperance  Is  as  broad  as  the 
nnlvene.  Democrat?,  RepuljHcans,  rirf'eii]iru  ker«,  men  of  nil  political  creeds  and  relig- 
ious creeds,  can  stand  upon  that  platform.  We  have  hero  to-night  with  us  the  honored 
Governor  of  Georgia.  While  Georgia  and  Kansas  differ  politically,  upon  this  great  plat< 
form  of  Iramanlty,  thank  Qodt  not  onlf  Oeoigla  and  Kansas  can  stand,  but  the  entire 
North  and  South  can  stand,  and  T  look  forward  to  the  day  when  this  question  of  temper- 
ance shall  do  more  to  blot  out — in  fact,  it  is  doing  more  to-day  to  blot  out  any  prejudices 
that  ever  existed  between  the  North  and  the  South  than  any  other  question  that  has  ever 
arisen  in  this  country.  We  ere  told  that  it  b  neeessarjr  Uut  dram  shops  slioald  be  legat 
ized  in  order  to  control  them;  fliat  from  them  is  derived  a  great  revenue.  I  love  my 
country,  I  hope,  as  well  as  almost  any  citizen  can;  I  honor  our  flag;'  but  if  there  is  any 
one  criticism  more  severe  than  all  others  that  I  woiild  pass  upon  the  Government  under 
wlileh  we  live  it  Is  that  it  is  paying  a  great  natl<mal  debt  to4ay>-a  debt  sealed  bj  the 
blood  of  our  tararest  and  tniest  men — by  deriving  a  revenue  from  that  which  everyone 
knows  to  be  wrong.  It  i?  better,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  desire  to  control  an  evil  to  pro- 
hibit it  rather  than  directly  or  indirectly  sanction  it  by  law.  I  am  persuaded,  from 
what  I  have  seen  t»4a]r  in  the  cl^  of  Mew  Torfc—end  I  am  tdd  that  under  tiie  law 
saloons  are  not  permitted  to  be  open  on  the  Sabbath;  or,  at  leaat,  it  is  in  violation  of 
law  if  they  arc  kept  open — T  am  persuaded  by  what  I  Imvo  ficen  to-<lay  in  this  city,  or, 
in  fact,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  that  the  law  here  and  else, 
where  fails  to  control  tliem,  faib  to  regulate  fliem,  but  Uiat  the7  trample  the  law  under 
Ibot  here  as  they  do  ererywhere  where  they  have  flie  eanetlon  of  the  law  given  to  them 
and  protection  thrown  around  them.  Now  then,  if  it  is  wrong,  there  is  hut  one  way  to 
do,  and  that  is  to  blot  it  out,  drive  it  fmm  the  land.  No  individual,  no  nation  ever  was 
successfu  in  going  into  partnership  with  that  which  was  wrong,  and  a  government,  let 
it  be  city,  State,  or  national,  that  undertakes  to  derhre  a  revenue  by  giving  sanction 
of  law  to  that  which  is  wrong  will  reach  a  period  in  its  history  when  it  must  crush  that 
evil  that  is  thus  sanctioned  or  by  that  evil  he  crushed.  ...  In  Kansas  for  years  past 
vre  have  been  battling  with  this  evil.  In  1879  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  by  a  unani- 
imoDS  vote  in  die  Senate  end  avote  of  a  litfle  over  two4hlrds  in  tiie  Ebuse,  submitted 
an  amendment  to  our  State  Constitution  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
poncd  to  forever  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage 
within  the  borders  of  that  State.  That  amendment,  when  the  people  reached  it  at  the 
baHotJioac  In  Kovember,  1880,  received  8,000  majority.  The  next  step  to  be  taken  was 
tiietfeetkmof  aLegidatttrethatdianld  paialawsfbrltsenlbieemeBt.  When  ttie  kgle- 
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lative  body  came  toj^othcr  in  January,  1881,  after  twenty  days*  conBlderatlon  of  our  pres- 
ent prohibitory  bill  by  the  committees  on  temperance,  when  the  question  waa  brought  to 
a  vote  in  the  Senate  oar  present  proliibitory  law  received  thirty-two  hi  it*  favor  to  only 
MTW  against  It.  In  the  Hou»o  of  Bopreeentativea  it  receired  one  hundred  votes  to  only 
twenty-three  nguinst  it.  This  waa  accomplished  after  n  struggle  lasting  nearly  two 
years  in  our  State.  During  that  time,  remember  wc  had  a  great  power  to  contend  with 
— the  power  of  the  combined  Ibreea  of  the  whisky  ring  not  only  of  Kansas,  but  of  this 
natloD.  Hew  York,  Brookljm,  Philadelphia,  Chicago^  St.  Louis,  all  the  great  popoloas 
cities  of  this  country,  sent  money  there  to  use  against  us  in  that  cnmpnign.  The  mm 
force  was  thoroughly  organized,  and,  let  me  tell  you,  citizens,  its  members  arc  always 
united  and  harmonious.  A  State  organization  was  formed,  in  opposition  to  prohibition. 
That  organisation  consisted  ahnoet  entirely  of  active  memben  of  the  great  body  of  dis- 
tiller?,  brewers,  and  sakKm-kecjiers  of  the  State.  I  remember  when  they  held  a  State 
convention  in  the  city  of  Tnpckii,  the  very  fir<t  resolution  adopted  by  that  orpnnization 
was  that  they  opposed  prohibition,  not  from  a  whisky  standpoint,  but  opposed  it  from 
a  temperance  standpoint;  opposed  it  because  tiiey  knew  that  It  would  Increase  the  num- 
ufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  intoxicating  llqnors  in  Kansns. 

Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  a  delegation  of  onp  hundred  and  twenty-five  saloon- 
keepers in  State  Convention  assembled,  with  great  tears  shed  at  the  thought  of  the 
increase  of  the  mannfactnre  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  that  would  be  caused  by 
probibltion  in  that  State.  One  of  tho  1  rn.iers  said  tome:  'We  propose  to  defeat  that 
anion<lment  to  the  oonttitution  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  We  have  nut  only  the  influence  of  every  saloon-keeper,  brewer,  and  distiller  in 
the  State,  but  we  have  more;  we  have  at  our  eonanand  |I100,000  or  more  to  throw  into 
the  campaign.'  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  seem  like  a  veiy  small  snm  in  a 
campaipi  in  the  State  of  Now  York,  but  when  you  mme  to  a  Western  State,  with  only 
a  million  population,  ^100,000  thrown  into  the  campaign,  when  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance were  poor  and  had  but  little  money  to  bring  to  bear  against  it,  was  an  immense 
•um  to  be  oombatted  by  ns.  *  Yea,'  aaid  I  to  him,  *lt  Is  true  you  have  every  brewor,  dts* 
tiller,  and  saloon-keeper,  and  the  inflnenco  that  stands  behind  them  throughout  the 
State,  on  your  side,  and  you  liavc  $100,000  at  your  back,  and  it  makes  a  strong  case  for 
you.  Wliile  that  is  so,  we  have  every  true  man  and  woman,  and  God  Almighty  on  our 
side,  and  we  are  rsady  for  the  battle.'  After  the  law  was  passed  It  was  suggested,  upon 
rcndin-  n  ^ectlou  tilot  provided  that  any  liquors  having  alcohol  in  their  composition 
that  wouM  create  intoxication  should  1^  included  within  the  provision  of  the  act,  the 
whole  rum  power  at  once  said  thut  that  absolutely  prohibited  the  sale  of  camphor,  and 
It  prohibited  the  ladles  from  buying  cologne-water,  because,  said  they,  there  is  alooihol 
In  its  composition.  What  a  great  calamity  it  would  be  to  a  State  if  the  ladies  should  be 
prohibited  from  buyin;^  cologne-water!  Otliers  said  that  it  proliibifeil  the  sale  even  of 
intoxicating  liquor  for  the  purpose  of  curing  snake  bite.  It  never  did  cure  snake  bite 
except  upon  the  principle  that  the  whisky  was  more  poisonous  than  die  snake.  The 
whole  fraternity  became  suddenly  converted  to  the  cause  of  the  Chnrdi  and  Christianity* 
Men  to  whom  tlie  ehiirch  had  been  a  sealed  bonk  for  a  score  of  yoar*  at  once  discovered 
that  their  constitutional  rights  were  trampled  under  foot  because  our  amendment  made 
no  ptovision  for  sacramental  wine.  They  said  that  taking  away  seetamental  wine  was 
trampling  on  the  guarantee  of  tiie  Constitution,  which  provided  tiiat  they  should  bo  p«iw 
mitted  to  worship  (Jod  according  to  the  dictates  of  fboir  ron^cionce.  The  fact  is  our  law 
does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  question  of  tacramental  wine.  To  illustrate  to 
what  extremes  these  men  will  go  the  following  incident  is  related:  In  Northern  Kansas, 
just  after  the  saloons  were  closed  and  the  vocation  of  these  men  was  gone,  a  number 
of  them  were  seated  on  drygoods  boxes,  whittling  to  pass  away  time,  when  a  deacon 
came  along  and  one  of  tlieni  said  tn  him:  'What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this  prohib- 
itory law  ? '   Said  he,  '  What  about  it  ? '    '  Why,'  replied  the  other,  '  this  interferes  with 
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otir  havinjr  wine  for  sncrnmentnl  purposes.*  'Why,'  said  the  dpnron,  'it  don't  interfere 
with  our  church;  we  havn't  used  fermented  wine  for  tea  years  or  more.'  '  What  do  you 
do^  dMMonf '  'Why/  sftid  thtt  dMeon,  'w  audi  noM  rtbbii  and  we  stnUa  off  tlw 
jiiioe»  and  it  makM  a  Teiy  esoelleat  aaenmental  wine.'  '  Wall,*  said  tiia  aalooci-lceepflr, 

fai'c  ns?ume(l  twice  its  usual  length,  :ui'l  tours  trickled  down  his  check<,  'deacon,  ^ 
you  may  deceive  the  average  member  of  your  church,  you  may  deceive  your  niinister, 
but  you  can't  deceive  our  Blessed  Jesiu  with  raisin-water  I '  It  simply  illustrates  the 
extremes  which  these  men  win  go  to  in  order  to  create,  if  possible,  a  pr^ndloe  against  a 
Tery  wholesome  and  excellent  law.  I  have  my  own  opinion  alraut  this  question  of  sac- 
ramental wine.  Ko  one  is  responsible  for  it  but  myself;  no  political  party  or  temperance 
OT^gonization  is  responsible  for  it.  I  believe  that  fermented  or  iutoxicatiug  wiue  is  no 
iMtter  in  the  drarch  oa  the  oommtmion-table  than  It  b  in  flie  saloon  on  the  bar.  I  do 
not  bdievo  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind  intended  that  WO  ahould  take  Intoxicating 
liquor  of  any  kind  and  put  it  to  the  llpe  of  a  reformed  man  and  say,  'Her^  brother^ 
drink  this  in  remembrance  of  roe.' 

The  next  ol^jeetlon  -made  to  the  pfrohlbitoiy  law  was  that  it  was  abeolntely  mining 
IfM  Statei  An  over  the  East  poUieations  were  made  in  the  leading  dailies  purporting  to 
come  from  Kansas,  that  the  State  was  being  depleted,  that  business  was  destroyed,  in 
ioct,  that  the  law  was  the  greatest  disaster  that  had  ever  occurred  during  the  history 
of  fftnsas— wtifse  fliaii  the  graaehoppem  and  the  drought,  and  aU  other  calamitiea  that 
hare  hefldlen  vs.  I  went  to  the  records;  the  assessment  roU  for  1861,  vndm  prdilliitioa, 
showed  that  the  valuation  of  personal  property  alone  was  810,243,000  preater  than  It 
was  in  1S80  under  free-whislcy  rule,  and  a  little  over  $4,000,000  greater  increase  than 
any  previous  year  In  the  history  of  iSjinsas.  Now  we  want  to  be  mined  in  that  way. 
New  Yoric  wiU  not  otgeot  to  be  mined  in  the  same  way.  The  next  ery  was  that  immi* 
gration  had  stopped,  and  it  was  ruining  the  railroads;  so  I  COOduded  I  would  make 
sonio  inquiry  and  see  whether  there  was  iiny  truth  in  that  assertion  or  not.  Just  before 
I  left  Topeka,  on  lost  Monday,  I  applied  to  (iencral  Manager  C.  C.  Wheeler,  of  the 
Atchison,  Topdca,  and  Santa  Pe  Bailway  Company,  ftr  a  statement  showing  the  eem- 
ings  of  that  road  for  1880,  tmder  our  old  license  system,  and  of  1881,  nnder  the  adopted 
prohibition.  He  informed  me,  and  I  give  the  figures  in  round  numbers;  I  have  the 
exact  figures  with  me  here,  but  shall  not  take  up  the  time  by  reading  them — he  iulormed 
me  that  in  round  nnml)era  the  year  1880  ihowed  earnings  for  that  road  amonnting  to 
df^t  and  a  half  millions  of  doners.  In  1881  twelve  millions  of  ddlart  was  tlio  sum 
earned  by  that  road,  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  a  single  year.  All  the  raiU 
roads  in  the  country  can  stand  that  kind  of  injury  at  the  hands  prohibition.  I  have 
seen  pabllshed  dnring  the  last  two  weeks  In  the  papers  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
Philadelphia,  a  statement  purporting  to  have  come  from  Kansas,  in  which  it  is  asserted 
that  not  less  than  40,000  citizens  have  left  Kansa^i  and  settled  in  Southwestern  Missouri 
since  our  prohibitory  law  took  effect  I  desire  to  state  here  to-night  that  there  is  not  a 
word  of  tmth  in  that  statement;  but  that  Kansas  has  hiersaaed  during  the  post  eighteen 
nmaifaa'  In  population  at  least  100,00(^  and  that  that  inerease  to  made  up  of  the  very 
best  citizens  we  ever  had  come  to  our  State.  It  has  been  composed  of  that  class  of 
people  who  build  school-houses,  who  build  churches,  who  establish  Sabbath-schools, 
who  help  to  build  up  and  make  a  State  strong  and  vigorous  and  worthy  of  the  respect  of 
tfia  eirniaatlon  of  die  worid. 

We  an  also  told  that  this  law  has  entirely  stopped  foreign  emigration  to  that  State. 
You  would  be  made  to  believe  from  many  of  the  reports  thnt  ono-half  of  our  population 
is  foreign.  We  have  the  least  foreign  population  of  any  State  in  the  West  except  Indi- 
ana. Our  fofeign  popniatlon  amounts  to  only  about  deren  per  cent,  but  In  justice  to 
tlie  foreigners— Jbecauso  it  is  a  lilwl  on  erery  foreigner  that  comes  to  this  county  to  inti- 
mate that  he  comes  here  with  no  higher  ambition  than  to  pet  dnink  or  have  the  privilege 
of  maluug  his  neighbor  drunk — wont  to  say  that  foreigners  come  here  to  build  for 
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tiMmselTw  lionMs,  and  not  alone  to  engage  in  the  manQftetnre  and  sale  of  Intoxieatlii^ 

liquors.  Take  the  County  of  McPbersoD,  in  Kansas,  one  of  the  grandest  eonnCies  in 
that  State,  with  a  pojmlntiKn  of  ncurly  20,OoO.  I-Istablished  only  twelve  ycnrs  opo,  it 
pOWOMes  the  greatest  percentage  of  foreign  population  of  any  county  in  Kansas,  yet  it 
gave  1,290  miyurity  lur  prohibition.  'Yea,'  aaid  aome,  '  that  ro^ority  was  made  up  of 
the  Ameriean  v«rte«'  Not  so,  for  tlie  reason  that  the  entire  American  vote  bat  little 
exree<leJ  1,220.  Now  let  u*  f>ce  a  ni'^mrnT.  I  went  to  the  records  pivinp  the  vote  of  the 
six  townships  in  that  county  having  the  greatest  foreign  vote,  and  1  found  that  tht^c  six 
towmhips  gave  the  greatest  majority  for  prohibition;  and  in  the  township  of  Liudsborg, 
in  that  county,  in  wbieh  is  attnated  the  little  Tillage  of  Llndaberg^  with  WO  population, 
eonipo«e<l  almost  entirely  of  Swedisli  settlers,  out  of  237  vnteji  cast,  225  w  ere  for  prolU* 
bition.  Men  talk  tome  alM»ut  it  driving  away  foreign  emigration!  A  few  months  ago 
I  w&i  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  I  saw  there  five  families,  all  Gcruiiuis,  ju&t  come 
from  the  old  eonntry.  A  gentleman  went  vp  to  a  man  who  was  with  Uiem,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  interpreter  for  them,  and  said :  '  Win  r*-  nrc  these  Germans  going  ? '  'They 
are  going  to  Kansa?,'  was  the  reply.  'Why,'  i^aid  he,  '  ]i(<>j,le  an>  not  poiiig  to  Kamas, 
for  the  reason  that  they  can  get  no  lager-becr  there;  no  intoxicating  liquors  are  permit- 
ted to  be  sold.'  The  interpreter  talked  to  one  of  the  old  Gennana  a  moment  and  then 
tamed  to  the  gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  him  and  said:  *Thcy  request  me  to 
say  to  you,  sir,  tliat  they  Bre  not  gointr  to  Knn-:i;-  fur  lagcr-heer;  that  tliey  nre  froing  to 
Kansas  to  secure  homes  for  themselves  and  fiimiiies,  and  that  their  experience  in  their 
own  eonnttyhaa  taught  them  that  diere  is  more  rind  happinem  in  one  weU'V^gnlated 
home  than  there  is  in  all  the  lagerJwer  ever  mannfaetnrsd.*  I  said  to  myself :  'God 
bless  those  (Jcniirin  f:uiiilit  -!  they  nro  weleoine  to  Kansas.'  Kansas  opens  wide  her  doom 
to  the  dow  ntrodden  and  oppressed  of  every  nation.  We  have  no  sentinel  at  our  portals 
to  inquire  where  a  man  waa  boni  or  to  what  political  party  he  belongs.  We  care  not 
whether  he  is  Uack  or  whlts^  rieh  or  poor.  If  he  is  honeat  and  wOlfaBg  to  put  forth  an 
effort  to  make  for  himself  and  ihmily  an  hfloest  living  we  say:  •  God  bless  you  I  our 
doors  ore  o|ieri  wide;  you  are  weloome.'  Yon  will  notice  in  these  publications  in  rela- 
tion to  the  migration  from  Kansas  into  Southwestern  Missouri — ^you  will  notice  that  the 
reason  given  why  these  grsat  bodies  of  citiiens  move  from  one  State  to  the  oUier  is  jmo- 
hibition,  yet  in  the  very  next  sentence  they  assure  you  that  they  are  fielling  more 
whisky  in  Kansas  to-<iny  than  ever  before.  One  of  the  wholesale  whisky-<lenlers,  in 
a  report  made  to  the  Kansas  City  Journal  in  September  last,  said — and  1  think  they  are 
in  a  position  to  know— *  While  prohibition  has  injured  our  trade  In  Kansas,  it  haa 
lessened  our  expenses.'  And  why?  *  Because,'  said  he,  'we  no  longer  send  agenta 
through  Kansas  to  solicit  btisiness,  becau'-o  it  don't  pay.'  It  seems  to  nie  that  if  there 
is  more  whisky  sold  now  than  ever  before  they  would  certainly  send  agents,  because 
they  send  to  other  Statea  around  there. 

Now,  then,  if  it  were  true— whkh  II  la  not,  but  suppose  it  Is  true— that  there  ara 
40,000  people,  or  any  other  numlier,  who  have  left  Kansas  and  gone  into  Southwestern 
Missouri,  will  they  better  their  condition  very  much?  No.  Why?  Because  Mit>:^ouri 
to-day  is  moving  on  to  prohibition  just  as  surely  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 
No  question  before  the  American  people  to-day  has  sach  a  hold  upon  the  heert  of  the 
West  as  this  qnestion  of  prohibition.  No  lonper  ago  than  last  winter  the  people  of  thirty 
States  of  this  nation  knfn-ked  at  the  doors  of  the  legislatures  and  asked  that  the  people 
be  permitted  to  speak  Uirough  the  ballot-box  upon  this  question.  Politicians  were  cow- 
ardly. I  desire  to  say  tiHii^t,  it  there  are  any  politleians  in  tills  andienee^  that  you 
had  better  be  trimming  yonr  sails;  you  are  twenty-ATe  years  behind  the  people  on  diia 
question.  You  nre  not  expressing  or  representing  the  ]mMic  sentiment  of  this  country, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  be  conjpelkd  to  take  a  position  cither  for  or 
against  this  measure,  or  get  out  of  polities.  Ton  oannut  ooenpy  a  neutral  position  upon 
this  qneaUon.  I  remember  the  time  when  flie  ag^tatioa  <tf  •tlie  queetlioo  of  hiunaii  sln^ 
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eiy  in  the  Korth  made  men  timid,  and  they  would  call  you  behind  the  door  and  tell  you, 
*  We  think  tUmmj  is  wrong,  and  it  had  better  be  abolished;  but,  far  God*s  sake,  do  not 

say  that  we  said  bo.'  I  remember  when  politicians  were  timid  and  dared  not  express  nn 
opinion  about  it.  I  remember  wlien  they  said,  'Keep  this  question  of  slavery  out  of  the 
platfunu;  it  will  ij\jure  the  party,'  just  as  they  say  to-day,  'Dun't  agitate  this  teuiper- 
•nee  question;  it  will  ii^nre  the  party.'  I  tell  yon,  oltinns,  that  uaej  pvtj  ean  afford 
to  do  right,  and  tlie  party  that  is  cowardly  about  this  matter,  the  party  thust  dares  not 
take  hold  and  einiorse  that  whit-h  is  right,  muj^f,  in  the  very  nature  of  tliin^r?",  eventually 
go  down.  How  lung  would  the  Republican  party  have  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  this  country  had  it  continued  the  oowardly  policy  tliat  existed  In  1860?  The  Repub- 
lican partA'  never  got  a  great  and  strong  bold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people  until  it  grap> 
pled  with  this  question  of  human  slaverj'  and  choked  the  life  out  of  it.  Kor  will  the 
Republican  party,  or  any  other  party,  ever  continue,  ever  have  power  in  this  country 
any  longer  than  that  party  dares  to  do  ri^t.  I  wee  toU  •  year  ago—end  it  was  a  erf 
against  me — that  if  1  was  re-nominated  on  the  Bepublimn  ticket  it  would  endanger  the 
•OOCeMof  the  ticket  in  that  Stato,  dimply  l>ecause  I  was  outspoken  in  fnvor  of  the  policy 
of  prohibiting  dram-fihops.  There  were  six  other  candidates  before  the  convontiou. 
Hotwiliistanding  all  the  talk  ahottt  this  weakening  of  the  party,  the  people  upon  the 
fivst  ballot  In  oonvention  gere  me  more  than  two  votes  to  one  for  the  opposition.  Then 
politicians  trembled  bccnu^e  the  mnjority  would  Jx*  cut  down,  but  my  majority  over  niy 
Democratic  oppouent  was  tlfly-two  thousand  five  hundred — twcnty-<inc  thousand  greater 
nuyority  than  was  ever  given  iMfore  in  the  State  for  any  Governor.  It  was  not  I  that 
rolled  up  that  minority,  but  it  was  the  principle  thmt  the  people  were  voting  ftr* 

I  was  talking  a  moment  ago  about  this  question  of  emigration  and  population,  tell- 
ing you  how  our  i>opulatiou  had  increased.  There  is  one  epot  in  Kansas  where  we  have 
lost  emigration  on  account  of  prohibition — i  alwa}*8  desire  to  be  truthful,  to  be  frank 
•ad  fUr  in  the  dleenasloo  of  any  qusatioB— that  is  wlthht  the  walls  of  the  Kansas  peni- 
tentiary. During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1880,  under  finee-whisky  rule,  there  were 
sent  to  that  prison  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  convicts  ngnin««t  only  one  hundred  an<l 
seventy-tive  in  the  first  eleven  montlis  under  prohibition — a  differeuce  of  one  hundred 
and  eleven.  That  Is  the  only  place  where  we  have  lost  population  on  noeoiuit  of  prohi- 
bition. I  desire  to  submit  right  here  a  question  to  you  men,  to  you  fathers.  I  want  you 
to  explain  it  to  your  boys.  Tell  yonr  l>ovs,  if  yon  please,  why  it  is  that  you  enforce 
absolute  prohibition  in  your  prisons  here  in  New  York;  why  it  is  that  wo  have  enforced 
It  in  Kansas;  why  it  is  that  we  enforce  prohibition  in  every  State  prison  thronghont  the 
country;  and  tell  me,  if  3'on  can,  a  single  reason  why  we  should  give  the  protection  of 
prohibition  to  the  thief  inside  the  walls  of  the  prison  and  withhold  it  fnmi  the  honest 
man  on  the  outside.  We,  under  our  national  laws,  give  the  protection  of  prohibition  to 
the  Indians  on  the  frontier.  I  have  always  been  «if  the  opinion  that  n  white  man,  If  he 
behave  himself,  is  as  good  as  an  Indian.  I  ask  yon  to  tell  me,  if  you  can,  why  wo  should 
extend  the  protection  of  prohibition  to  the  wild  savages  of  the  West  and  withhold  it 
irom  the  civilized  white  men  of  this  country?  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
for  years  past  have  contribnted  laife  anms  of  money  for  sending  miiefonaries  to  ^ 
wild  savages  on  the  Western  frontier,  and  I  am  |^ad  to  be  able  to  show  you  the  harvest 
that  is  being  gathered  now  from  the  seed  that  was  sown  by  you  years  ago.  I  feel  some- 
what timid,  embarrassed  to  come  here  from  that  Western  country-  and  talk  to  an  audi- 
ence in  this  city  where  the  standard  of  civilisation  is  raised  so  high,  yet  I  know  that 
not  only  Kew  York,  bnt  all  the  States  between  here  and  tiie  West  ean  leam  leseons  of 
morality  and  good  govoniTiicnt  beyond  Kansas,  even  in  the  temtory  where  the  Indi- 
ans rc>i<le.  I  have  hero  witli  nie  a  letter  from  an  Indian  that  1  desiio  to  read,  if  yOtt 
will  pardou  me  just  a  moment.   It  is  dated  at 
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'£XKCUT1VK  DErAKTME.NT,  TaHL£QUAH,  \ 

CUBBOKSB  Matiox,  Dee.  S8, 1881.  f 

*GovsBxoK  St.  Johk: 

'My  Dear  Sir, — I  obscrvo  by  the  public  print?  that  you  arc  en<rnped  in  tlic  somewhat 
arduous  struggle  of  stopping  the  sale  of  iDtoxicatiug  drinks  in  your  btate.  (Uememberf 
this  is  hota  the  Cherokee  nation.)  Among  my  people,  under'oitr  ocotUtutini  ud  Iftwi, 
tlie  nuurafketare  or  Introdaotlon  of  all  Hqnors  is  positively  prohibited.  It  is  true  that 
F'  mo  little  is  oecttloiially  smagglcd  in  by  lawless  persons  on  the  border,  but  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  great  maM  of  the  Chcmkee  nation  is  ngninst  it,  and  such  a  thing  aa  a 
public  drinking-«aloon  is  unknown.  Occasionally  a  post  sutler  sells  it,  although  it  It 
unlawAil  to  sell  It  to  IndlMis.  It  hM  often  oocomd  to  mo  that  a  haUt  wliich  has  Iwen 
discovered  to  be  so  dangerous  to  Indians  cannot  be  verj'  good  for  the  whites.  You  have 
therefore  the  well  wishes  of  all  good  j>eople  in  niy  country  for  success  in  your  under- 
taking. The  evil  ctl'ccts  and  great  incrcii»e  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  country  in  the 
past  twenty  yean  surely  call  for  the  moat  enarsotio  efforts  Urom  all  good  men  for  the 
arrest  of  this  foarftil  evil.  I  subscribe  myself^  very  respectfttlly,  yoor  (Hend, 

'D.  W.  BusnrHEAD, 
'Principal  Chitf  i^  tht  Cheroktt  Nation.* 

If  yon  will  bear  with  nie  Just  one  moment  I  will  rmd  you  one  section  of  their  law, 
an  official  copy  of  which  1  hold  in  my  hand.  Their  entire  prohibitory  law  consists  of 
four  sectioas.  The  first  l]iree  prohibit  tlio  raaDvfhetnro  and  sale  of  latozieating  liquor 
within  that  nation.  It  provides  that  the  officers  shall  seize  and  destroy  it,  and  imprison 
any  one  that  they  may  suspect  of  having  a  knowlodpe  of  the  presence  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  make  them  under  oath  disclose  whatever  they  know  about  it.  It  provides  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  9M  nor  ovar  $100  fine^  and  six  months'  imprisoomiiit.  Hera  b 
what  they  do  with  a  man  after  he  has  once  been  eonvlcted  and  then  persists  In  trampling 
the  law  under  foot.   It  shows  thit  the  Chorokces  have  faith  in  the  people: 

'Every  person  after  having  been  once  convicted  who  shall  persist  in  keeping  a  dis- 
orderly house  for  tlie  purpose  of  gambling  or  vending  ardent  spirits  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  forfeited  his  right  ot  residence  in  this  territory,  and  the  people  In  the  vicinity  where 
such  per-on  inny  be  may  band  tlicmsrdvos  to-rother  and  eflertuafly  destroy  such  place 
of  vice  :ind  make  Huch  disposition  of  such  incorrigible  person  as  they  may  deem  best  to 
rid  the  nation  of  the  evil.' 

Ah!  do  you  regret,  one  of  you,  oontrlbating  to  send  missionaries  to  the  Indians  of 
tiie  West?  Would  it  not  l>e  meet  and  proper,  if  these  Indians,  remembering  yonr  hlnd> 
ncs8  to  them  in  the  past,  should  now  send  missionaries  to  Bn>»ikh'n  and  Xew  York,  to 
teach  you  lessons  on  this  great  question  and  tell  you  how  to  rid  the  country  of  the  evil? 
I  have  talked  to  yon  longer  than  I  intended  to,  or  oaght  to  have  done.  I  desire  to  say  to 
yon,  for  I  have  no  tinato  go  into  statistics,  which  are  dry— I  desirstosay  to  you  that 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  in  at  lea>st  throe-fourths  of  the  State,  prohibition  is  ns  absohUo 
and  as  honc^ttly  obeyed  and  enforced  as  any  other  law  on  the  statute-book  prohibiting 
crime.  In  the  larger  cities,  snch  as  Atchison  and  Topeka,  It  is  different,  on  acooont  of 
the  fact  that  the  city  frovernments,  who>e  dntyltlstosee  that  the  laws  are  enforced, 
arc  in  leiifjue  with  the  law-breakers,  and  wherever  you  find  the  law-breaker  and  the  offi- 
cer of  the  same  character,  and  in  league  together,  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  any  law.  l^ut 
remember  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people.  The  time  will  oome,  at  the  next  election, 
when  that  cla'^s  of  officers  will  be  swept  out  of  power,  and  when  the  next  Legislature 
convenes,  in  these  cities  special  provisions  will  be  made  for  tlieso  city  govemmenf*,  for 
I  desire  to  assure  you  that  there  is  no  spot  in  Kansas  where  there  caa  be  successfully 
inangnrated  and  maintained  rebellion  against  the  eoostittttion  and  the  laws  of  tha 
people.  We  are  having  no  trouble  in  convicting  men  who  violate  the  law  outside  of 
these  cities.  In  tha  city  of  Salina  there  have  been  some  twen^  eonvieted  in  the  last 
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thirty  days,  «a6  man  fined  it|MO  and  9^  co«te,  and  tnatad  to  tlM  Inziiij  of  thirty 

days  in  the  county  jail.    You  cannot  conviuce  thnt  mnn  now,  it  matters  not  how  elo- 
quent or  logical  you  may  be,  that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit  iu  Kaosat.  Twenty 
otben  wen  oonvieted  ia  the  aaine  eonnty,  and  lined  fSOO^  and  ninetoan  eonntt  In  aaoh 
indictment  continue  over  their  heada  to  insure  their  good  bdiaTior.  This  is  simply  an 
illustration  of  how  the  liiw  is  beinpj  enforced  through  tlic  prcator  portion  of  tlie  State. 
I  have  right  here  a  letter  from  the  County  Attorney  of  one  of  the  largest  counties,  iu 
which  he  says  he  is  glad  to  dellvw  to  me,  as  a  New  Teaft  message,  the  infonnatkm  Uiat 
the  whisky  lObeto  in  that  county  have  surrendered  unconditionally  ahHig  the  whole 
line.    There  have  been  86,000  in  fines  collected  iit  little  lo-i  than  8600  expense  incurreil 
by  the  county.    Now  tlicn,  these  $600,  under  our  laws,  go  into  the  school  fund.  Jb'or- 
nierly  the  license  money  in  the  rural  districts  went  into  the  school  fund  and  hdped  to 
edneato  oar  ehlldren.  I  was  alwajre  ashamed  of  Kansas  for  that— that  anybody  shonU 
be  educated  by  legalizing  wrong.    But  we  have  revohitionized  the  whole  syttain*  Wo 
no  longer  educate  children  that  way,  but  educate  theiu  now  by  punishing  wrong  in  that 
State.   Kow,Ju8t  a  few  words  to  you  meu  who  vote— I  wish  I  could  say  you  women  who 
vote.  If  wo  eonld  lot  the  wivee  ud  mothers  of  this  ooontry  go  to  the  baUot-box  on  thit 
qveetioil  thore  would  be  no  hx^ar  any  necessity  for  great  moetinp  like  this;  but  it  is  to 
tlio  men  now  I  desire  to  talk — you  who  have  the  shaping  of  the  destinies  of  this  grand 
State — yuu  iu  whose  care  are  left  the  wife  and  children,  you  who  have  it  in  your  power 
toproteetordestioy— Itts  toyonmentliatldedratoiaya  word.  Bemember  when  you 
vote  your  ballot  that  you  are  voting  not  only  for  your  own  fireside  but  voting  for  yonr 
country.    You  are  votiu;*  for  the  hoy^.  ever^-where.    You  cannot  quietly  fold  your  arm."* 
and  sny :  'Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? '    There  will  t>e  a  time  when  you  will  come  to  be 
judged  by  the  great  Creator  of  us  all,  when  yon  will  bo  hold  rBaponalblo  for  thla  moral 
oowardlee  that  many  men  in  this  coontry  are  guilty  of  to-day.  . .  .  Man  of  Brooklyn, 
men  of  New  York!  for  God'.s  sake  I  ask  you  to  hurry,  hurry  not  to  open  more  of  thene 
places  of  iniquity,  but  hurry  to  blot  them  out  and  drive  them  from  our  land.    Re  brave! 
Strike  for  your  firesides  and  for  your  homte.  Strike  for  a  higher  and  a  grander  and  a 
better  civilisation.  From  all  the  aalobna  of  this  great  eity  there  never  flowed  a  bleasing^ 
not  one.   Curses  and  only  cTirses  have  come  from  them.    How  long  will  you  continue  to 
give  them  the  sanction  of  the  law?   Now,  citizens,  in  conclusion,  if  I  have  uttered  a 
■ingle  word  that  would  tend  to  mislead  one  of  your  boys,  or  tend  to  mislead  one  of  you 
toyonrb^nry— if  I  have  said  anght  thatahall  lower  the  atandard  of  olvil  gorenmiank 
here,  I  desire  to  beg  your  pardon  l)efore  I  take  leave  of  you.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  uttered  a  sinj;!*'  sentiment  here  that  tends  to  give  us  a  better  civili/.ution,  a  better 
government,  and  encourage  us  to  renewed  determination  to  light  evil,  come  from  whaU 
over  quarter  it  may,  I  am  rieUy  paid  for  coming  here. 

TV>  acoomplbh  the  derfred  execution  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  the  larger 
cities  in  the  State,  Governor  St.  Joim,  December  11, 1881,  issued  the  follow- 
ing.proclnmation : 

Wheraas  tiiare  oslata  in  the  dtlea  of  Atohtson,  Leavenworth,  Topeka,  Wyandotte, 
and  Dodge  City  a  combination  of  perMma  who  are  defiantly  violating  pnnrlsionB  of  law 

to  prohibit  the  manufacture  nnd  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquor,  and  being  desirous  to  use  all 
lawful  means  to  bring  to  punishment  all  persons  who  defiantly  trnmplo  under  foot  the 
will  of  the  people,  I  do  hereby  ofllw  the  following  rewards:  For  the  arrest  and  final  con- 
viction of  eaeh  and  every  person  guilty  of  aelUng  hitozleating  liquor  hi  violation  of  law 
in  either  of  the  cities  above  named,  the  sum  of  $100;  for  the  arrest  and  eonrlotionof 
each  and  every  person  or  person'*  puilty  of  maintaining  a  common  nui-innre,  and  the 
final  abatement  as  a  nuisance  of  the  place  so  maintained  under  the  provisions  of  section 
IS  of  Mid  law,  Uw  ivm  of  f  100;  fiir  the  aRaat»  eonviotfain,  and  noioval  fimm  oflloo 
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of  the  City  Marshal  for  either  of  the  nbove-namod  citic?,  for  failnro  to  perform  the  duties 
imposed  upon  such  offlcei,  under  the  provbious  of  the  law,  the  sum  of  §300;  for  the 
arrest,  conviction,  and  removal  from  office  of  each  and  eYory  policeman  in  either  of  said 
ottles  for  flslliuro  to  perform  the  dnttes  Impoeed  on  sooh  offloers,  imder  the  proristoiit  of 
said  law,  the  sum  of  $100;  for  tlie  arrest,  conviction,  and  removal  from  office  of  the 
Sheriff  of  said  counties  in  which  either  of  said  cities  is  situated,  for  failure  to  pcrfonn 
the  duties  impoeed  on  such  officer,  under  the  provisions  of  said  law,  the  sum  of  $300; 
fiir  the  arrest,  eonTietion,  and  removal  ftom  oflfce  of  each  and  eveiy  mder  sherUI^ 
deputy  sheriff,  or  constable  in  either  of  said  cities  for  a  failure  to  perfonn  the  duties 
imposed  on  ftuch  officers,  under  the  said  law,  the  sum  of  SlOO;  for  the  nrre^t,  conviction, 
and  removal  from  office  of  the  County  Attorney  of  the  county  in  which  either  of  said 
cities  is  situated,  for  ftdlnre  to  peribnn  the  duties  Imposed  on  such  officer  under  the  pro- 
▼Isionof  the  said  Iaw,  the  aomctf  9800;  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  pennon  or 
persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  any  distillery  or  hrewen,- 
in  this  iStutc,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  .said  law,  and  the  abatement  of  such 
distillery  or  brewery  as  a  nuisance,  the  sum  of  ^i>oO;  for  the  arrest  and  eonrletioii  of 
each  and  every  person  guilty  of  peigary  in  eooneetlon  wlUi  any  erldoioe,  given  aa  wit- 
ness on  trial  of  any  persons  prosecuted  for  violating  the  provisions  of  said  law,  the  sum 
of  8200.  Cliiinis  for  rewards  must  be  verified  and  accompanied  by  a  duly  certified  copy 
of  judgment  and  conviction.  Claims  found  to  be  correct  will  be  approved  and  presented 
to  the  Legislature,  with  a  recommendatian  that  an  approprintloii  be  made  to  pay  the 


w 

The  people  of  Kansas,  as  oar  readers  may  well  infer  from  these  pages, 
«ntertain  a  regaid  for  their  present  GoTemor  wliich  borders  on  genuine 
affeetton;  and  they  ax«  most  cordial  and  outspoken  in  thdr  approbation  of 
hisezecutiTe  policy  aad  the  prompt  and  efficient  manner  in  \v]ii(  h  he  has 
acted  upon  the  courage  of  his  hv^h  moral  convictions.  Bravely,  and  with 
that  able  generalship  which  commands  the  sanction  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  moral  element  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  nation,  has  he  led  them 
on  to  victory  after  victory  over  the  demon,  Alcohol,  until  now  their  beautiful 
youn«?  State  "  bears  oil  the  palm"  and  takes  the  first  rank  among  those 
mimicipalities  which  have  dared  to  grapple  with  that  monster.  Well  may 
flu  citizens  of  that  State  hold  in  such  high  esteem  the  fearless  champion  of 
their  dearest  rights. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  E.  SMITH. 

OOVEBKOR  or  W18CON9IM. 

ILLIAM  E.  SMITH,  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  was  bom  in  8cotland» 
in  1824,  and  was  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Sarah  Smith  nee  Grant. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  education  and  culture,  belonging  to  the 
middle  class,  and  manager  of  a  large  landed  estate.  Mr.  Wm.  £.  Smith 
was  quite  young  when  he  came  to  America.  He  lived  first  in  New  York 
City,  then  in  Michigan,  and  went  to  Wisconsin  in  1849.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  country. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  took  his  place  in  the  store  of  a  merchant  in 
a  small  Michigan  village,  entering  upon  his  duties  with  the  fixed  determina- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  his  position,  to  be  constant  in  service,  and  to 
advance  the  interests  of  his  employers.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  town 
library  was  connected  with  the  store,  and  contained  an  excellent  selection 
of  books,  embracing  works  of  history,  travel,  and  science.  After  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  over,  and  during  leisure  hours,  this  library  was  his 
home,  and  its  volumes  his  most  cherished  companions.  In  this  way,  he  not 
only  became  conversant  with  all  the  valuable  works  in  the  library,  but, 
keeping  a  constant  eye  on  newspapers  of  the  day,  gained  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  all  the  political  issues  and  struggles  of  the  time.  Even  at  this 
age,  his  sense  of  right  confirmed  him  in  the  Whig  faith.  Facts  that  con- 
tributed much  to  his  success  were  that  he  found  but  little  time  to  spend  in 
society,  and  absolutely  none  for  dissipation. 
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Always  at  his  post  of  duty  in  the  drarch,  he  grew  in  Christimn  chnae- 
ter;  and  active  in  the  Village  Lyceom,  his  intelligenoe  kept  pace  with  the 
pfogrees  made  in  science,  liteiature,  and  politics. 

As  a  natural  result  of  such  habits  of  Ufe,  during  the  f!vc  years  of  his 
clerkship  in  that  village  store  he  won  the  mort  implicit  confidence  of  his 

employers  and  tlie  liighest  respect  of  his  companions.  '*It  is  an  axiom  not 
loss  true  than  old,  that  the  faithful,  obedient  boy  makes  the  favored  and 

8ucct•s^ful  man." 

In  the  spring  of  1840  Mr.  Smith  went  to  New  York  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  dry -goods  establishment  of  Lord  d;  Taylor,  and  about  a  year  later 
was  tendered  a  much  more  tesponsible  situation  in  the  wholesale  house 
of  Ira  Smith  A  Co.  lliis  firm  conducted  an  extensiTe  western  trade,  and 
soon  selected  Mr.  Smith  to  travel  in  the  West  and  look  after  their  interests 
there,  especially  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The  latter  Btate  seemed  to 
Mr.  Smith  to  offer  special  inducements  to  a  yoimg  business  man,  and  when, 
in  lf^40,  lie  \\  MK  ofTered  a  partnership  in  a  hiercantile  business  at  Fox  lAke, 
Wisconsin,  lu'  immediately  accepted  it. 

lie  was  married  in  1849  to  Miss  Mary  Booth,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Booth,  of  Michigan.  He  has  two  sons  and  one  daughter ;  another  daughter 
died  in  Fhmce,  in  1870;  all  recdved  a  liberal  education. 

In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Dodge  County,  whefo 
he  settled  in  1849.  He  was  first  a  Whig,  then  a  Republican.  In  1851  he 
was  nominated  for  re-election,  but  declined.  He  attended  the  Convention 
at  Madison  in  1854  which  organized  the  Republican  party  in  Wisconsin,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  He  was  clecte<l  to  the 
Btate  Senate  in  1857,  and  during  its  first  session  was  a  member  of  the  (-om- 
mittee  on  Education,  and  during  the  second  session  was  made  Cliairman  of 
the  same  Committee.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Regents  of  the 
Normal  School,  which  position  he  held  for  eighteen  yeam.  He  was  again 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1868,  serving  in  1864  and  *65  as  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Finance  and  on  Banks.  He  took  a  prominent  part  and  ren- 
dered efficient  service  in  perfecting  and  carrying  through  measures  to  sos- 
tain  the  Gk>vemment  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  was  also  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Benevolent  Institutions.  In  18G5  he  was  elected  State 
Treasurer,  and  was  re-elected  in  1867,  retirini;  from  tliat  office  in  January, 
1870,  with  that  highest  reward  for  his  efficient  services,  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  public. 

He  went  to  Europe  in  1870,  for  recreation  and  to  extend  his  observa- 
tion  of  men  and  things,  traveling  through  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent.  Returning  in  1870  to  his  old  home  in  Dodge  County,  he  was 
re-elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  was  gHtefOl  for  this  endorsement  of  his 
public  services  by  his  constituents,  after  twenty  years'  residence  among 
them,  and  for  tliat  of  the  State  electing  him  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1873 
he  removed  to  Milwaukee,  and  enijaged  in  the  wholesale  cn-ocery  business, 
under  the  firm  of  Smith,  liouady  «&  Co.   He  continued  an  active  member 
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of  the  flm,  conducting  a  laige  and  mccesBful  badncsB,  until  elected  Gov* 

ernor  of  the  State  in  1877|  at  wliich  time  he  Avithdrcw,  and  hns  since  devoted 
liiB  undivided  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  high  office  which  he  now  ooCtt- 
pies.  Not  less  in  business  than  in  }K)litics  has  Mr.  Bmith  won  that  confrr 
dencc  of  his  fellow-citizens  which  ensures  success. 

In  1870  he  unwillingly  accepted  a  unanimous  nomination  as  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  member  of  Congress  iu  the  3Iilwaukee  District,  and 
received  an  unusually  lai^ge  vote  in  what  waa  then  a  hopelessly  Democratio 
Di8tri<^ 

I>aring  the  past  thirty  years  Ur.  Smith  has  been  called  to  fiU  many 
other  positions  <rf  ttust  and  responalhility.  He  was  Rsgmt  of  the  State  Nbr^ 

mal  Schools  for  eight< en  years;  a  Trustee  of  the  Wisconsin  Female  Collagia 
at  Fox  Lake ;  a  Trustee  of  Wayland  University  at  Beaver  Dam ;  a  Trustee 
of  the  Milwaukee  Female  College;  and  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; he  is  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fox  Lake,  and  a  Di- 
rector of  tlio  First  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee;  also  a  Trustee  and  one  of 
the  iixecutivc  Committee  of  the  Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Milwaukee;  a  Director  of  the  State  Prison;  Vice-President  of  the  IGlwaukee 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  ita  Rqwesentative  in  the  National  Board  of  TVade. 

But  few  men  in  our  country  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  discharge 
the  dutiea  of  so  great  a  variety  of  offices  as  has  Ck>vemor  Smith;  no  one  has 
discharged  them  with  more  ability  or  with  greatsr  satisfaction  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.    The  purity  of  his  life  has  always  disarmed  envy  and  jealousy. 

Governor  Smith  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  cause  of  education, 
-  having  made  the  improvement  f)f  tlic  Normal- scliool  system  a  labor  of  love, 
in  order  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common-sehool  teaching  in  the  State.  His 
efforts,  together  with  those  associated  with  him  in  this  work,  have  resulted 
in  bringing  these  schools  to  a  h^fh  state  of  perfection.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Chuxch,  and  has  long  been  identified  with  the  interests  of  that 
denomination,  as  an  active  Christian  worker.  But,  though  he  has  always 
been  foremost  in  the  community  in  which  he  haa  lived,  aa  also  in  the  State, 
in  educational,  benevolent,  and  Christian  enterprises,  he  has  never  been 
governed  by  sectarian  prejudice,  but  has  truly  given  his  support  alike  to 
every  good  word  and  work. 

He  is  very  fond  of  traveling,  and  has  eagerly  imjiroved  his  oppor- 
tunities in  that  respect,  his  habits  of  study  and  observation  well  fitting 
Iiim  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  nature  and  art  iu  our  own  and  foreign  lands. 
He  has  made  two  European  tours,  and  in  1870  visited  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Lend.  Ete  has  taken  two  trans-continental  trips  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  going 
for  the  first  time  in  1869,  with  a  party  of  Wisconsin  Congressmen  and  hia 
associate  State  officers.  He  has  traveled  extennvcly  in  Canada,  the  East, 
and  the  South,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  points  of  interest  and 
importance  in  the  great  Northwest. 

Governor  Smith  has  attained  to  the  highest  position  of  honor  in 
the  Commonwealth,  through  the  couiidcucc  which  comes  from  strict 
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integrity,  unswerving  loyalty,  and  unusual  steadfastness  in  party  affilia- 
tionf*.  His  administration  has  been  renuirkably  successful  and  jM^pular, 
Naturally  possessed  of  rare  tact  and  executive  ability,  he  has  used  the 
power  entrusted  to  him  witli  that  good  judgment,  fairness,  and  impar- 
tiality which  could  not  fail  to  give  public  satiBfaction.  By  frequently  viait- 
ing  all  the  educational,  charitable,  and  penal  institutiona  of  the  State,  he 
haa  become  thoioughly  familiar  with  all  the  detaila  of  ereiy  bnmeh  of  State 
goremment  The  veiy  great  increaae  of  the  majority  given  to  tho  Bepnb- 
lican  Stite  ticket  in  1879  evinces  the  popolarity  of  hia  administration.  In 
that  year  he  was  re-elected  to  the  gubernatorial  chair,  as  a  Republican,  by  a 
vote  of  100,535,  against  75,0:]0  for  tlie  Democratic,  and  13.996  for  the 
Greenback  candidates.  His  tenn  of  oftice  expired  Jaiuuiry  2,  1882.  No 
man  could  retire  from  the  sphere  of  ])olitieal  action  more  honoral)ly  than 
will  Governor  Smith,  who  has  preserved  an  unblemished  public  and  private 
reputation,  and  who  ranks  among  the  first  citizens  of  the  State^  vrhether 
regarded  aa  magistrate,  merchant,  or  a  citizen. 


HON.  LOOIS  A.  WILT% 

0UI8  A.  WILTZ  was  elected  Governor  of  Louisiana  as  a  Democrat, 
by  a  vote  of  73,988,  against  48,185  for  the  Republican  candidate. 
His  term  of  office  began  January,  1880,  and  by  law  would  end  Jan* 
nary,  1884,  but  he  died  in  the  summer  of  1881. 
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•kfOIIN  MARSHAL  STONE,  Governor  of  Mississippi,  was  bom  in  Gib- 
/jl  son  County,  Tennessee,  April  80,  1880.  He  removed  to  the  State  of 
jl     Mit-sibsi])pi  in  the  year  1855. 

He  tendered  bis  services  to  the  Confederate  States  at  the  commencement 
df  fhe  late  OiTil  war,  and  was  soon  afterwarda  made  Colonel  of  the  Second 
lOmiaApflL  xegimenl^  which  position  he  oonthraed  to  hold,  zemaining  in 
actiTe  aeryioe  until  General  Lee*8  aorrender. 

Alter  fhe  close  of  the  war,  lie  returned  to  Us  home  in  Ifiadsaippi,  and 
quietly  pursued  his  business,  as  a  private  citizen,  until  the  year  1869,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  the  Twenty-second  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict, lie  was  re-elpctod  to  the  Senate  in  1873,  and  was  chosen  President 
of  that  body.  By  virtue  of  that  position,  under  the  provisions  of  the  State 
Constitution,  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Governor,  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1877,  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Adclbert  Ames.  He  was  elected 
to  fhe  office  of  Governor  t^ihe  people  in  November,  1877.  H3b  tenn  of 
office  b^gan  on  fhe  let  of  January,  1878,  and  expired  Jaonarj  1,  1888. 
Gctyemor  Stone  ia  a  Democrat  in  politica.  He  was  a  brave  soldier  in  the 
Oonfedmrate  cause,  and,  since  the  dose  of  the  war,  has  thoroughly  identified 
himself  with  all  the  important  movements  of  his  people  to  rebuild  the  gOT- 
emmental  and  social  structures  which  that  struggle  destroyed. 
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'    PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TODAY. 


HON.  WILLIAM  W.  THAYER, 

OOTERKOB  OP  OBKOON. 


TLLIAM  W.  THAYER,  Governor  of  Oregon,  was  bom  at  Lima, 
Livingston  County,  New  York,  July  15,  1827.  He  read  law  in  that 
State  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  Rochester, 


Monroe  County,  in  March,  1851.  He  practiced  at  Tonawanda,  Erie  County, 
New  York,  and  at  Buffalo  until  the  spring  of  1862,  when  he  emigrated  to 
Oregon ;  there  he  has  since  lived,  with  the  exception  of  a  four  years'  resi- 
dence in  Idaho  Territory,  from  1863  to  1867.  He  has  held  no  office  in 
Oregon  but  that  of  Governor,  though  always  interested  in  every  subject  of 
importance  to  the  State.  While  in  Idaho  Territory  he  was  elected  and 
served  one  session  in  the  Legislature,  during  the  winter  of  1866-7.  Ho 
also  filled  the  office  of  District  Attorney  in  1866,  for  the  Third  Judicial 
District  of  that  T(;rritory,  continuing  in  that  capacity  until  his  return  to 
Oregon,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  He  has  followed  his  profession 
ever  since  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  and  intends  to  make  that  his  life-long 
field  of  activity.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  in  June,  1878,  for 
the  term  of  four  years,  entering  upon  his  official  duties  8eptcml)er  12,  1878. 

During  his  term  of  office  the  State  debt  has  been  very  materially 
diminished,  and  an  extensive  asylum  for  the  insane  has  been  erected  at 
public  expense.    The  State  fund  has  also  been  judiciously  applied. 

Governor  Thayer's  administration  has  consoq\iently  been  generally  ac- 
ceptable, and  distinguished  by  an  im])artial  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
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U.  8.  (  Chaf.  W.  Jones. 
Senalort.  f  Wilkinson  Call. 

RepretentaHvet  in  Oongrest. 

Iflt  Dist.  R.  H.  M.  Davidson. 
8d    **    Jesse  J.  Finley. 


Gborqia. 

Oocemor,  Alfred  IL  Colquitt. 

U.  S.    t  Bcnj.  H.  Hill. 
Senatort.  \  Jos.  E.  Brown. 

Repretentatitet  in  Congrett. 

iPt  Dist.  Goo.  R.  Black. 

2d  "  Henry  G.  Turner. 

3d  "  Philip  Cook. 

4th  "  Hntrh  Buchanan, 

iith  "  Nath.  J.  Hiimmond. 

Bth  "  JamcH  U.  Blonnt. 

Tth  "  Judnon  C.  Clements. 

8th  "  Alex.  U,  Stephens. 

9th  '*  Emory  Spcer. 


Illinois. 

Oovemor,  Shelby  M.  Cnllom. 

U.  S.    I  David  Davip. 
Senatort,  S  John  A.  Logan. 

Repretentalitet  in  Congrett. 

Ist  DiBt.  Wm.  Aldrlch. 

2d  "  Geo.  R.  Davis. 

8d  "  Chas.  B.  Farwell. 

4th  John  C.  Shenvln. 

5th  "  R  M.  A.  Hawk. 

0th  "  Thos.  J.  Henderson. 

Tth  "  Wm.  Cnllen. 

8th  "  Lewis  E.  Payson. 

9th  "  John  H.  Lewis. 

10th  "  Bcnj.  F.  Marsh, 

nth  "  James  W.  Singleton, 

mh  "  Wm.  M.  Sprinjrcr. 

18th  "  Dietrich  C.  Smith. 

14th  "  Jos.  G^annon. 

IJith  "  Sam'l  W.  Moultnn. 

Iflth  "  Wm.  A.  J.  Sparks. 

ITth  "  Wm.  R.  Morrison. 

18th  "  John  R.  Thomas. 

19th  Rich.W.Townshcnd. 

Indiana. 

Oovemor,  Albert  G.  Porter. 

U.  S.  ( Dnn'l  W.  Voorhees. 
Senatort.  \  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Repretentatiret  in  Congrett. 
Ist  DisU  Wm.  Hellman. 


ad 

«i 

Thos.  R.  Cobb. 

Sd 

It 

SL  M.  Stockslaeer. 

4th 

■I 

Wm.  a.  Holmnn. 

Rth 

<t 

Conrtland  C.  Mat«)n. 

6th 

<< 

Thos.  M.  Browne. 

Tth 

«( 

StMDtoD  J.  PccUe. 

8th  Dist  Robert  B.  F.  Pierce. 

»th  "    Oodlove  a.  Orlh. 
10th  "    Mark  L.  De  Motte. 
nth  "    Geo.  W.  Steele. 
12th  "    Walpole  O.  Colcrlck. 
ISlh  "    Wm.  IL  Calkins. 


Iowa, 

Oovemor,  John  B.  Gear. 

U.  S.    i  Wm.  B.  Allison. 
Senator*.  (James  W.  McDilL 

Repretentalitet  in  Congrett, 

1st  Dist.  Moses  A.  McCoid. 

2d  "  Sewall  8.  Farwell. 

3d  "  Thos.  VTiMlegraff. 

4th  "  Nath.  C.  Deering. 

5lh  **  Wm.  G.  Thompson, 

flth  "  Madison  E.  Cntta. 

Tth  "  John  A.  Knsson. 

8th  "  Wm.  P.  HeplHim. 

9th  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter. 

Kansas. 

Oovemor,  John  P.  St.  John. 

U.  S.    i  John  J.  Inealls. 
Senalort. )  Preston  B.  Plumb. 

Repretentatiret  in  Congrett. 

Ist  DIst.  John  A.  Anderson, 
ad  Dudley  C.  HnskeU. 
8d    "    Tliomas  Ryan. 

Kbnttjckt. 

Oovemor,  L.  P.  Blnckbnm, 

U.  3.    I  James  B.  Beck. 
Senalort.  \  John  a<  Williams. 

Repretentatiret  in  Congrett. 

1st  Dist.  Oscar  Turner. 

2d  **  James  A.  McKenrie. 

8d  "  John  W.  Caldwell. 

4th  "  J.  Proctor  Knott. 

15th  "  Albert  WIlHs. 

6th  "  John  a.  Carlisle. 

Tth  "  Jos.  C.  S.  Blnckbnra. 

8th  "  P.  B.Tliomnson.Jr. 

flth  "  John  D.  WhiU«. 

10th  "  Elijah  C.  Phister. 

Louisiana. 

Oovemor,  Louis  A.  Wlltx. 

U.  8.    )  Wm.  Pitt  Kellogg. 
Senatort.  f  Bcnj.  F.  Jonas. 

RepretenUUitet  in  Congrett. 

1st  DIst.  Randall  L.  Gibson. 

2d    "    E.  John  Ellis. 

.3d    "    C.  B.  Drirr'll. 

4th  "    Newton  C.  Blanchard. 

5th  "    J.  Floyd  Kinir. 

6th  "    Edw'd  W.  Robertson. 
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GoterHor,  Uorris  M.  Plaisted. 

U.  S.  I  EtiKcne  Hale. 
Senators.  |  Wm.  P.  l.'rye, 

Eq>retentaHve»in  Congr«m. 
let  Diet.  Tboe.  B.  Revd. 
ad    "    Nelson  Dinglfy,  Jr. 
8d    "    Stephen  D.  LindBcy. 
4th  "    Geo.  W,  Ludd. 
6lh  '*    Thomptwn  IL  Murch. 

Maryland. 

Governor,  Wm.  T.  Ilamllton. 

U.  S.    I  Jnmet*  B.  Groorae. 
Senators.  |  Arthur  P.  Gorman. 

Rfjtremntatires  in  Congress. 

iBt  Di«U  George  W.  Covington, 
ad    "    J.  Fred.  C.  Tnlbott 
8d    "    F.  S.  Hoblitzell. 
4th  "    Robert  M.  MrLnnc. 
6th  "    Andrew  G.  Chapman, 
etb  "    Milton  U.  Urner. 


MA8.0ACHr8ETT8. 

Ootemor,  John  D.  Long. 

V.  S.  I  Henry  I>.  Dawes. 
Senators.  \  (Jcorgc  F.  Hoar. 

Repretentatiret  in  OongresM. 

iHt  Dint.  Wm.  W.  Crapo. 

ad  BenJ.  W.  Horrid. 

8d  AnibroHe  A.  Kanncy. 

4th  "  Leoimld  Morse. 

Bth  "  Relwyn  Z.  Bowman, 

flth  "  KlK-n  F.  Stone. 

7th  "  Wm.  A.  KiiKsell. 

8th  *•  Jf)hn  W.  Candler. 

flth  "  Wm.  W.  Rice. 

10th  "  Aniasui  Norcro««. 

nth  "  Geo.  D.  liobinaoD. 


MicnioAX. 

Goremor,  David  H.  Jerome. 

U  S.    I  ThoH.  W.  Ferry. 
Senator*.  J  Omar  D.  Conger. 

liepre^entatives  in  Congress. 

iKt  Dlsl.  Henry  W.  Lord. 

2«1  "  Edwin  Willit*. 

8d  "  Edward  S.  Lncey, 

4th  "  JiiliiiB  C.  Burrowa. 

Bth  "  Geo.  W.  Webber. 

6th  "  Oliver  L.  Spaulding. 

7th  "  John  T.  Rich. 

8th  •*  Rcwwc  ll  (;.  Horr. 

8th  "  J.  A.  Uubbell. 


MiXNBSOTA. 

Governor,  John  S.  PiUabnry. 

U.  S.    I  3.  J.  R.  McMillan. 
Senators. )  Alonzo  J.  Edgerton* 

Bepretentatire«  in  Congress. 

Ut  DiHt.  Mark  U,  Dunnell. 
2d    "    Horace  B.  Strait. 
8d    "    Wm.  D.  Washburn. 


MlSHISSIFPI. 

Goremor,  John  M.  Stone. 

7'.  S.    {  L.  Q.  C.  Umar. 
Senators,  s  Jumen  Z.  George. 

♦  Now  Uaifi)  Wm,  Wlndom, 
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Jtepresentatlvea  in  Oongrus. 
let  DiHt.  Henrv  L.  Mnldrow. 
ad    "    Van  IL  Manning. 
8d    "    IL  De  .S,)U>  Money. 
4th  "    Otho  R  Singleton. 
6th        Chaa,  E.  Hooker. 
0th  "    James  R  Chalmen. 

Mifldorm. 
Governor,  Thos.  J.  Crittenden. 

U.  S.    \  Francia  M.Cockrell. 
Senators,  f  George  G.  Vest. 

ItepreKentatiret  in  Congress. 

lt»t  Diet,  Martin  L.  Clardy, 

2d  "  ThoB.  Allen. 

8d  "  Richard  G.  Frost 

4th  Lowndet<  U.  Davis, 

5th  "  Richard  P.  Bland. 

Gth  "  Ira  JL  Hazclline. 

rth  "  Theron  M.  Rice. 

8th  "  R.  T.  Van  Horn. 

9th  "  Nicholas  Ford. 

10th  Joe.  IJL  Burrows, 

nth  "  John  B.  Clark.  Jr. 

12th  "  Wm.  IL  Hntoh. 

18U»  "  Aylctt  IL  Buckncr. 

Nebraska. 

Governor,  Alblnns  Nance. 

U.  S.    t  Alvin  Saunders. 
Senators.  (  Chas.  IL  Van  Wyck. 

Representative  in  Congrets. 

Edward  K.  Valentine. 

Nevada, 
Governor,  John  IL  Klnkcad. 

U.  S  i  John  P.  Jones. 
Senators,  f  James  G.  Fair. 

Representative  in  Gmgrttt. 
George  W.  Casaidy, 

New  Hawpshibe, 

Governor,  Charles  IL  Bell. 

U.  S.  I  E<lward  IL  Rollins. 
Senators,  f  Henry  W.  Blair. 

Reitresentatives  in  Congress. 
Ist  Dist.  Joshua  G.  Hall, 
ad    "    JameM  F.  Briggs. 
8d    "    Ossian  Ray. 

New  Jekset. 
Governor,  George  C,  Ludlow, 

U.  S.  I  John  R.  McPherson, 
Senators,  f  William  J.  Sewtll. 

Representatives  in  Congre*s. 

1st  Diet.  George  M,  Robeson. 

ad  "  J.  Hurt  Brewer. 

3d  "  Miles  Ross. 

4th  "  Henrys  Harris. 

5th  "  John  Hill. 

Cth  "  Phineas  Jones. 

7th  "  A,  A.  Hardenbcrgh, 

New  York, 
Governor,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell, 

!*Roscoe  Conkling. 
•Thomas  C.  Piatt. 
Klb'dtji  C  I^tpham. 
Warner  Miller. 
*  Resigned. 


Repret€nt<Uives  In  0ongr9$». 

1st  Diet.  Perry  Belmont 

^    "  Wm.  E.  Robinson. 

8d    "  J.  Hyatt  Smith. 

4th  "  Archibald  M.  Blisa. 

6th  "  Benj.  Woo<t 

6th  "  Kamuel  S.  Cox. 

Tth  "  p.  Henry  Dngro. 

8lh  "  Anson  G^  McCook. 

»th  "  John  Hardy. 

10th  "  Abram  S.  Hewitt 

nth  Roewell  P.  Flcwer. 

12th  "  Waldo  Hutchins. 

18th  "  John  IL  Kelcham. 

14th  Lewie  Beach. 

V.tXi  "  Thomas  (  omell. 

ICIh  "  Michael  N.  Nolan, 

irth  "  Walter  A.  Wood. 

18th  "  John  Hammond. 

Iflth  "  Abraham  X.  Porker. 

£Oth  "  George  West 

2l8t   "  Ferris  Jurobo.  Jr. 

1-  ed    "  Chas.  R.  Skinner, 
£8d    "  Cyrus  D.  Pr«  scott 

2-  jth  "  Joseph  Mason, 
inh  "  Frank  Hiw)ck. 
SCth  "  JohnlLCrmp. 

S7lh  Jas.  W.  Wadsworth. 

tSth  JenminhW.Dwight 

iOlh  "  David  P.  Richardson. 

f.Cth  "  John  Van  Voorhis. 

yist  Richard  Crowley. 

S2d    "  Jonathan  Scovllle. 

fc8d    •*  Hcnr>-  Van  Acmam. 

NOBTH  CAROLn«A. 

Governor,  Thos.  J.  Jan  is. 

U.  S     I  Matt  W.  Ransom. 
Senators,  j  Zebulon  B.  Vance. 

Repnstntaiire*  in  Congreu. 
1st  Dist.  I.t  wis  C.  Latham. 
2d  Orlando  Hiibbs. 

8d    "    J.  W.  Shiickelford. 
4th  "    Wm.  R.  Cox. 
Clh  "    Alfretl  M.  Scales. 
Cth   "    Clement  Deiwd. 
Tth  "    Robert  F.  Armfleld. 
8th  "    Robert  B.  Vance. 


Ohio. 

Gotemor,  Charles  Foster, 

U.  S.  i  Geo,  IL  Pendleton. 
Senators.  \  Jbhn  Sherman. 

Repretentatires  in  Congress. 

1st  Diet  PrnJ.  Bulter«orth. 

2d  *•  Thos,  L.  Young. 

8d  "  Henry  L.  Morey. 

4th  "  Fmnniiel  Schuft*. 

Bth  "  Penj.  le  Fe\Te. 

Gth  "  Jjinus  M.  Ritchie. 

7th  "  John  P.  I  o«-<loin- 

8th  "  Jos.  W.  Keifer. 

Ofh  **  Jrmcs  S.  Robinson. 

10th  John  B.  Rice. 

IJTh  "  Henrj- 8.  Neal. 

12th  "  Geo.  L.  Converse. 

13Jh  "  Gibson  Atherton. 

14th  "  Geo.  W.  Gedde  s. 

IBth  "  Rufus  R.  Dawes, 

ir.th  "  Jona.  T.  I  pdegraff. 

K-th  Wm.  McKinlev.  Jr. 

IKth  *'  Addison  S.  Wc<:lure. 

l!»th  "  Ezra  B.  Tavlor. 

aoth  "  Amos  Tow  iiaend. 
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Obxoom. 

Oooemor,  WUUam  W.  Thayer. 

K  &  J  lJ»  Fayette  Grover. 
BemUon.  (James  IL  Slater. 

Beprttentatlve  in  CongrtM, 

M.  C.  Ctoorge. 

Pennbtlvania. 

Governor,  Ilcnry  M.  Hoyt. 

U.  S.  I  Jamca  D.  Cameron. 
Senatort. )  John  L  Mitchell. 

SepreseniaavM  in  Congreu. 

l8t  DUL  Henry  IL  Bingham. 

2d  "  Chaa.  O'Neill. 

8d  "  Samuel  J.  Randall. 

4th  "  Wm.  D.  Kelley. 

6th  "  Alfred  C.  Harmer. 

6th  "  Wra.  Ward. 

7th  •*  Wm.  (Jodshalk. 

8th  *•  Daniel  Ermentroat. 

gth  "  A.  Uerr  Smith. 

10th  **  Wm.  Miitchler. 

nth  "  Robert  KloU. 

IStth  "  JoH.  A.  Scranton. 

18th  "  Chas.  N.  Brumm. 

14th  "  Samuel  F.  Barr. 

15th  "  CornelluB  C.  Jadwin. 

16th  "  R  J.  C.  Walker. 

17th  "  Jacob  M.  Cnmi)bcll. 

18th  "  Horatio  O.  Msher. 

19th  "  F.  B.  Bellzhoovor. 

80th  "  Andrew  G.  Cnrtin. 

Slat  "  Morjrin  R.  Wise. 

Sed  "  Rutisell  Errett. 

S8d  «•  Thos.  M.  Bayne. 

Mth  "  W.  8.  Shallenberger. 

25th  "  James  Mo«Krove. 

2Gth  "  Samuel  H.  Miller. 

S7th  "  Lewis  F.  Wataon. 


RnoDB  Island. 

Governor,  Alfred  IL  Littlefleld. 

U.  S.  I  Ilcnry  B.  Anthony. 
Bmator$. )  Nel«on  W.  Aldricb. 


SepruentaUtet  in  Oongrett. 

l8t  Di«t.  Henry  J.  Spooncr. 
)id    "    Juoatluin  Chace. 


South  Cabouka. 

Governor,  Johnson  Hagood. 

U.  S.    )  M.  C.  Butler. 
Senatort. )  Wado  Hampton. 

RepntetUativee  in  Congreee. 

let  Di«t.  John  S.  Richardson, 
ad    "    Samuel  Dibble. 
8d    *'    D.  Wyult  Aiken. 
4th  "    John  11.  EvinB. 
6th  "    George  D.  Tillman. 

TSKKBSBEK. 

Governor,  Alvin  Hawking. 

V.  S.    I  iBham  O.  Harris. 
Senator $.  f  Howell  £.  Jackson. 

Sepretentalioea  in  Oonffress. 

l8t  DUt.  Aug.  IL  PettllK>nc. 

2d  "  LeonidaB  C.  Houk. 

8d  "  George  O.  Dlbrcll. 

4th  "  Benton  McMillln. 

5th  "  Richard  Warner. 

6th  "  John  F.  Houbc. 

7th  "  W.  C.  Whilthome. 

gth  "  John  D.  C.  Atklnn, 

9th  "  Chaa.  B.  Simonton. 

10th  "  Wm.  R.  Moore. 


Texab. 

Ooremor,  Oran  M.  Roberta. 

U.S.  I  Samuel  B.  Maxey. 
Senators.  S  Richard  Coke. 

Sepreeentaiives  in  Oongrett. 

lit  Dl«t.  John  IL  Ren  can. 
ad    "    David  B.  Cull)cr«on. 
8d     "    Olln  Wellborn. 
4th  "    RoKer  O.  Mills. 
5th  "    George  W.  Jonca. 
6tb  "    C.  Upeon. 


Verjiomt. 

Governor,  Roewcll  Famham. 

U.  S.    I  Geo.  F.  Edmunds. 
Senatort.  (  Justin  S.  Morrill. 

Bepretentativet  in  Oongrett. 
Ut  Dlst.  Charles  IL  Joyce. 
2d    *'    James  M.  Tyler. 
8d    "    Wm.  W.  Grout. 

ViBonriA. 

Governor,  F.  W.  M.  Holliday. 

U.  8.    I  John  W.  Johnston. 
Senators.  \  Wm.  Mahone. 

Jiejfreeentatives  in  Oongrett. 

Ut  Dist.  George  T.  Garrison, 

ad  "  John  F.  Dczendorf. 

ad  "  Geo.  D.  Wise. 

4th  "  Joseph  Jorgcnsen. 

6th  "  Geo.  C.  Cabell. 

Gth  "  John  R.  Tucker. 

7th  "  John  Paul. 

8th  "  John  S.  Barbour. 

9th  "  Abram  Fulkcrson. 

West  Virohoa. 
Governor,  Jacob  B.  Jackaon. 

U.  &.    I  Henry  G.  Davis. 
Senatort. »  J.  N.  Camden. 

Reprttentativee  in  Oongrett, 

Ist  DiHt.  Bonj.  Wilson, 
ad    "    John  B.  Hoge. 
8d    "    John  E.  Kenna. 

WtSCONBIX. 

Governor,  William  E.  Smith. 

U.  S.  I  Angus  Cameron. 
Senators,  j  Phfletus  Sawyer. 

Representatives  in  Qmgrest. 
Iflt  DUt.  Charles  G.  Willlnma. 

2d    "    Lucien  B.  Caswell. 
8d    *'    George  C.  Hnzelton. 
4th  "    PeUr V.  DdiKter. 
nth  "    Edward  S.  Brogg. 
6th  "     Richard  Guenthcr. 
7th  "    IL  L.  Humphrey. 
6th  "    Thaddcus  C.  Pound. 
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